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For  the  Farmers' Cabinet. 
Fruit  Trees. 

The  very  superior  apples  whicli  are  grown 
in  the  State  ot"  Ohio,  have  attracted  me  at- 
tention of  those  who  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  them ;  they  are  said  to  be 
finer  and  fairer,  and  are  produced  in  greater 
abundance  than  those  of  similar  kinds  in  the 
Atlantic  States.  The  orchards  are  also  said 
to  possess  a  much  more  youthful  appearance 
than  those  in  the  Atlantic  States,  where  tiie 
trees  have  not  been  longer  transplanted. 
Some  have  supposed  that  their  superiority 
arose  from  soil  and  climate,  but  it  would  be 
well  to  consider  whether  the  difference  does 
not  arise  from  their  much  more  recent  de- 
rivation from  seedlings.  The  early  settlers 
in  the  West,  carried  with  them  seeds  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  amongst  them  apple  seeds 
of  the  most  esteemed  varieties ;  these  were 
planted,  and  produced  numerous  seedling 
varieties,  more  or  less  differing  in  character 
from  those  they  were  taken  from,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case,  in  consequence  of  the  mixture 
of  the  pollen  of  different  kinds,  during  the 
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period  of  flowering.  Those  of  a  very  supe- 
rior character,  have  been  extended  and  pro- 
pagated, by  grafting,  so  as  to  furnish  the  fine 
fruit  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
West,  and  the  inferior  sorts  suffered  to  run 
out  and  decay.  The  celebrated  horticultu- 
rist, T.  A.  Knight,  reasoning  from  the  fact, 
that  many  fine  varieties  of  the  apple  have 
greatly  degenerated  or  disappeared,  thinks 
he  is  justified  in  the  conclusion,  that  "all 
plants  of  one  species,  however  propagated 
from  the  same  stock,  partake,  in  some  de- 
jgree,  of  the  same  life,  and  will  attend  tlie 
j  progress  of  that  life  in  the  habits  of  its 
fyouth,  its  maturity,  and  its  decay;  though 
;they  will  not  be  any  way  affected  by  any- 
accidental  injury  the  parent  tree  may  sus- 
tain after  they  are  detached  from  it."  If 
this  theory  be  sound,  and  there  seems  to  be 
but  little  difficulty  in  reconciling  it  with  our 
lObservations  on  the  gradual  disappearance 
land  decline  of  some  of  our  most  esteemed 
jvarieties  of  fruits;  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
sort to  more  recent  seedling  varieties  of 
'valuable  sorts,  to  renovate  our  orchards. 
I  The  age  of  an  apple  tree  should  be  dated 
jfrom  the  period  of  planting  the  seed,  and 
not  from  the  time  of  inserting  the  graft  or 
applying  the  bud  to  the  stock.  Knight  sup- 
posed the  age  of  the  apple  tree  to  be  about 
two  hundred  years,  and  of  course  those  es- 
teemed varieties  which  were  introduced  into 
'this  country  by  the  early  settlers,  and  which 
were  probably  not  then  young  varieties,  may 
'be  expected  to  disappear  rapidly.     Hence 
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the  importance  of  introducing  valuable  seed- 
lings from  the  West,  where,  it  is  understood, 
any  quantity  can  be  obtained  on  reasonable 
terms,  or  instead  of  the  young  grafted  trees, 
the  grafts  of  the  best  sorts,  may  be  brought 
eastward,  and  inserted  by  our  farmers  or 
nurserymen.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
coming  season,  the  Western  nurserymen 
will  forward  either  the  trees  or  grafts,  to  a 
market  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  quince  tree  is  much  shorter  lived 
than  the  apple,  and  the  most  common  mode 
of  raising  it  is  from  suckers ;  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  we  are  constantly  growing 
old  trees  that  produce  imperfect  fruit,  and 
that  in  small  quantities ;  when,  by  raising 
them  from  the  seed,  young  and  vigorous 
trees  would  be  produced,  that  would  repay 
us  with  abundance  of  fine,  fair  fruit.  'I'he 
quince  from  the  seed,  will  produce  fruit  in 
five  or  six  years. 

It  would  be  well  to  consider  whether  bud- 
ding of  peach  trees  of  the  same  variety,  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  without  resort  to 
seedlings  produced  from  the  stones,  may  not 
be  the  cause  of  some  of  the  infirmities  of 
that  most  valuable  fruit.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  extreme  length  of  life  of  a 
peach  tree  is  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years, 
if  so,  the  system  of  budding  without  resort 
to  seedlings,  should  not  be  extended  over 
more  than  half  that  period. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  have  been 
thrown  out  with  the  view  of  inducing  some 
of  our  able  and  experienced  cultivators  of 
fruit  trees  to  take  the  field,  and  give  us 
through  the  pages  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet 
the  result  of  their  observation  and  experi- 
ence on  this  very  interesting  subject. 

There  is  a  spirit  abroad,  on  the  subject  of 
increasing  the  quantity  of  good  fruit,  both 
for  domestic  consumption  and  for  sale  in  the 
market;  and  the  correspondents  of  the  Cabi- 
net, who  will  furnish  essays  of  a  practical 
character,  calculated  to  instruct  its  nume- 
rous readers  on  this  interesting  subject,  will 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  public.     Poma. 

N.  B.  It  would  be  well  for  the  Ohio  nur- 
serymen, where  they  have  certain  knowledge 
of  valuable  sorts  of  apples  being  derived  from 
seedlings  in  the  West,  to  give  them  the 
name  of  "Ohio  seedling  bell-flower,"  &c. ; 
so  as  to  preserve  the  origin  of  the  most  es- 
teemed Western  seedlings. 


Let  no  man  be  ashamed  to  work.  Let 
no  man  be  ashamed  of  a  hard  fist  or  a  sun- 
burnt countenance.  Let  him  be  ashamed 
only  of  ignorance  and  sloth.  Let  no  man 
be  ashamed  of  poverty.  Let  him  only  b& 
ashamed  of  idleness  and  dishonesty. 


Durham  Cattle. 

Editor  of  the  Cabinet, — Sir:  being  de- 
sirous to  obtain  for  my  farm  a  superior  breed 
of  cattle,  expressly  for  milk,  butter,  and  beef, 
I  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  considering 
which  is  the  best  for  that  purpose;  and  from 
what  I  have  heard,  together  with  what  little 
I  know  concerning  the  imported  breeds  of 
cattle,  I  have  at  length  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  Durham  Short-horns  are  pre- 
ferable for  those  two  qualities;  but  being  yet 
too  inexperienced  in  the  difterent  varieties 
and  breeds  of  Short-horn  cattle,  to  depend 
solely  upon  my  own  judgment  for  a  choice, 
I  have  deemed  it  prudent,  before  purchasing, 
to  ask  of  you  the  following  information :  As 
I  have  heard  the  Short-lforns  called  by  the 
various  appellations  of  the  Oid  Improved 
Durham  Short-horns;  Puse  Improved  Dur- 
ham Short-horns;  Alloy  breed;  Teeswater 
breed ;  my  wish  is  to  know,  first ;  from  what 
breeds  the  pure  Improved  Durham  Short- 
horns came :  second ;  whence  came  the  Alloy 
breed:  third;  whether  the  Teeswater  is  the 
same  as  the  Old  Unimproved  Durham  Short- 
horns, or  as  belonging  to  the  Yorkshire  breed 
of  Short-horns :  and  fourthly;  which  breed 
of  Short-horns  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  class- 
ing these  four  breeds,  all  under  the  name  of 
Durham  cattle,  by  crosses,  &c.,  that  puzzles 
me.  I  beg  pardon  for  the  freedom  I  have 
used,  but  knowing  your  willingness  at  all 
times,  to  give  your  readers  any  information 
in  the  agricultural  line,  I  am  glad  to  apply 
to  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper  for  it. 
A  Constant  Subscriber. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  the  American  Institute,  held  at  the  Re- 
pository, Wednesday,  26th  of  April,  1843; 
"A  standing  committee  of  four,  was  ap- 
pointed on  milk,  with  power  to  pursue  mea- 
sures to  prevent  impostures  in  watering,  &c., 
and  to  report  to  the  Board  the  means  of  de- 
ception resorted  to,  and  other  facts  and  sta- 
tistics worthy  of  their  attention.  A  skilful 
artist  belonging  to  the  Institute,  has  been 
consulted,  who  is  confident  that  an  instru- 
ment may  be  made,  that  will  at  once,  by 
being  immersed,  indicate  the  quantity  of 
water,  so  that  a  child  can  understand  it.  It 
is  demonstrable  if  the  specific  gravity  of  wa- 
ter is  3^:  per  cent,  less  than  milk,  as  laid 
down  by  the  best  authority — that  such  an 
instrument  can  be  made  and  afforded  for  a 
trifle.  It  was  stated  by  a  member  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  formerly  resident 
in  London,  that  they  were  in  use  in  that 
city,  and  answered  the  purpose  sought," — V. 
8.  Farmer. 
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Product  of  Dairy  Coavs. 

Editors  Cultivator, — I  notice  in  the 
last  number  of  your  paper,  a  proposition  of 
Mr.  Sotham,  at  Hereford  Hall,  to  ascertain 
the  product,  for  the  current  year,  of  his  dairy 
of  Hereford  cows,  tor  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic. I  entertain  the  opinion,  that  it  is  only 
by  pursuing  this  course,  that  the  public  can 
ever  become  enlightened  on  this  subject. 
We  have  had  theories  and  opinions,  unsub- 
stantiated by  facts,  in  abundance ;  we  now 
call  for  proof  of  these  theories,  and  it  can 
only  be  furnished  by  experiments  of  this 
character.  Tiie  isolated  cases  which  have 
been  exhibited  as  tests  of  superior  milking 
qualities  in  some  of  the  improved  breeds  of 
cows,  in  my  judgment  prove  nothing.  Simi- 
lar examples  can  be  shown  respecting  any 
breed.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  single  cow, 
for  a  .single  jsveeli,  yields  a  large  product, 
upon  high  keeping.  Place,  with  10  or  20 
others  of  the  same  kind,  this  cow,  and  keep 
them  in  the  same  manner  that  the  native 
cows  of  the  ordinary  dairy  farmer  are  kept ; 
weigh  and  measure  the  products  for  the  pe- 
riod of  a  year;  and  if  they  possess  superior 
properties,  it  will  by  this  process  be  made 
evident.  I  should  be  happy  if  some  gentle- 
man who  has  a  dairy  of  Short-horns,  will 
pursue  this  course  and  give  the  result.  If 
^  there  is  such  an  one,  I  wish  to  state,  for  his 
f  encouragement,  that  from  my  dairy  of  12 
cows,  not  one  of  which  possesses  a  drop  of 
royal  blood, — for  the  current  year,  commenc- 
ing 1st  of  March,  1842,  I  made  6,403  lbs.  of 
cheese  and  butter,  or  about  533^  lbs.  per 
head — the  cheese  weighed  when  cured  and 
sold.  There  is  no  estimate  here ;  it  is  the 
actual  weight.  The  feed  of  the  cows  was 
grass  and  hay  alone,  no  meal  or  roots  being 
used.  Mr.  Sotham  is  going  ahead  on  the 
right  principle:  success  to  him.  In  this  way 
•we  shall  become  possessed  of  the  truth,  which 
in  these  days  of  humbug  and  moonshine,  is  a 
great  desideratum. 

Respectfully  yours,     Jas.  T.  Norton. 

Goshen,  Conn.,  April  17th,  1843. 


Breaking  Steers. 

A  FARMER  who  had  exchanged  oxen  with 
another,  found  that  he  had  come  into  posses- 
sion of  a  pair  of  real  cut  and  run  fellows; 
a  pair  that  were  not  slow  neither,  nor  very 
particular  as  to  the  time  or  occasion  of  show- 
ing their  speed  to  their  new  proprietor. 

Being  in  the  woods  one  day,  and  just  ready 
to  hitch  on  to  a  log,  they  started  for  home, 
and  he  after  them  in  pursuit.  The  oxen 
having  many/ee<  the  start  of  him,  and  more 
feet  to  apply  as  locomotives,  soon  won  the 
race,  and  wouldn't  heave-to  till  the  barn-yard 
brought  them  up.  Tiie  owner  said  nothing 
to  them  when  he  arrived,  but  supplied  him- 
self with  an  extra  number  of  chains,  and 
drove  them  quietly  down  again  to  tiie  woods. 
He  then  put  all  the  chains  he  had  together, 
put  one  end  round  a  tree  and  backing  the 
oxen  up,  hooked  them  on — and  then  turned 
away  to  other  business.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  oxen  started  again,  and  being  elated 
with  their  former  success,  started  with  more 
steam  than  at  first;  little  thinking  that  they 
were  moored  by  a  chain  cable.  They  had 
made  but  a  leap  or  two,  and  began  almost 
to  shout  for  victory,  when — crack  O  !  they 
came  to  a  dead  stand,  and  their  necks  were 
almost  broken  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
check.  The  farmer  then  moved  them  to 
another  tree,  fastened  one  end  as  before,  and 
coiled  the  slack  of  the  chain  at  the  roots. 

As  soon  as  the  pain  was  a  little  over  they 
thought  they  would  try  a  new  gallopade. — 
Hardly  had  they  got  a  fair  start  when  the 
chain  began  to  straighten,  and  they  were 
brought  up  again  "all  standing."  This  was 
too  much  for  even  the  "  patience  of  an  ox," 
and  one  of  them  "  roared  right  out"  with 
pain  and  vexation,  and  they  probably  men- 
tally resolved  to  reform  their  habits,  for  they 
never  tried  to  run  away  again. — Maine 
Partner. 


Gentle  means  the  best. — The  best  tamer 
of  colts  that  was  ever  known  in  Massachu- 
setts, never  allowed  whip  or  spur  to  be  used; 
and  the  horses  he  trained  never  needed  the 
whip.  Their  spirits  were  unbroken  by  se- 
verity, and  they  obeyed  the  slightest  impulse 
of  the  voice  or  rein,  with  the  most  animated 
promptitude.  He  said  it  was  with  horses  as 
with  children — if  accustomed  to  beating,  they 
would  not  obey  without  it.  But  if  managed 
with  untiring  gentleness,  united  with  con- 
sistent and  very  equable  firmness,  the  victory 
once  gained  over  them  was  complete. 


Bees. — To  prevent  bees  from  going  off 
upon  swarming,  take  the  precaution,  when 
they  exhibit  a  disposition  to  swarm,  to  stop 
most  of  the  holes  by  which  they  leave  the 
hive,  so  as  to  force  the  swarm  to  be  a  good 
while  coming  out.  The  swarm  is  commonly 
made  up  of  the  young  bees,  many  of  whom 
can  scarcely  fly;  and  as  nothing  can  be  done 
by  the  swarm  till  all  are  out  of  the  hive,  but 
fly  about  in  the  air;  by  prolonging  the  time 
of  their  coming  out,  the  feeble  ones  get  tired, 
and  their  plans  so  frustrated,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  alight  lor  rest,  and  to 
re-arrange  for  their  journey.  If  the  swarm 
be  able  to  leave  the  old  hive  all  at  once, 
they  care  but  little  about  alighting. — Prai- 
rie Farmer. 
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From  the  Michigan  Farmer. 

Making  Soap. 

Among  other  things,  let  me  tell  yon  to 
learn  how  to  make  soap.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  have  thought  of  naming  this, 
if  my  ignorance  of  soap  making  had  not 
troubled  me  exceedingly.  At  first  I  did  not 
know  the  method,  and  depended  on  the  old 
woman  who  lived  with  me,  to  make  it.  1 
went  to  her  when  the  soap-keg  was  almost 
empty,  and  told  her  we  must  have  some 
made  as  quick  as  possible.  "Why,  law! 
Miss,  now  don't  you  see  it  ain't  the  right 
time  of  the  moon?"  I  tried  to  persuade  her 
that  soap  making  and  the  moon  were  but 
very  slightly  connected,  if  the  other  part  of 
the  business  was  well  conducted.  It  was,' 
however,  to  no  purpose — I  had  to  wait  till 
the  "right  time"  came  round,  before  I  could 
get  my  soap.  After  this,  when  I  had  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  large  family,  I  was  obliged 
to  buy  it  by  the  barrel,  because  I  did  not  well 
understand  the  manufacture  of  the  article, 
and  I  was  really  ashamed  that  such  extra 
expense  was  caused  by  my  ignorance.  Some- 
times there  was  too  much  lime  with  the  ash- 
es; then  again  not  enough :  sometimes  it  was 
too  greasy,  and  sometimes  any  thing  but  what 


Wholesome  Truths. 

Keep  it  before  yourself,  young  man,  that 
industry  and  good  morals  will  be  a  passport 
for  you  in  good  society ;  and  will  make  you 
respected  and  esteemed  by  the  good  and 
wise. 

Keep  it  before  yourself,  young  lady,  that 
kindness  of  heart,  a  sweet  disposition  and  an 
even  temper,  will  make  you  an  agreeable 
companion  with  the  old  and  the  young. 

Keep  it  before  yourself,  young  man  or 
woman,  that  in  a  choice  for  a  partner  for 
life,  you  should  look  well  to  the  habits  and 
disposition  of  each  other.  That  a  young 
man  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  cane  in 
his  hand,  and  his  brains  running  to  hair, 
may  do  very  well  for  a  beau,  but  is  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  plain,  unpretending 
youth,  whose  heart  is  right,  and  whose  com- 
mon sense  will  not  allow  him  to  play  the 
dandy. 

That  young  lady  who  is  all  accomplish- 
ments, who  can  sing  a  little,  dance  a  little, 
thumb  the  piano  a  little,  and  look  fascinating 
any  time,  may  fill  a  place  on  the  sofa,  and 
be  the  belle  of  a  ball  room,  yet  if  she  can- 
not boil  a  pudding,  roast  a  steak,  dust  a 
room,  or  darn  a  stocking — if  her  accomplish- 
ments are  all  for  show  and  none  for  use, 


It  ought  to  be.  I  tell  you  my  experience  m  jthen  ten  chances  to  one,  that  the  young  lady 
the  matter,  so  that  you  may  learn  from  yourk^ho  has  got  a  knowledge  of  household  af- 
mothers  now,  and  not  have  the  trouble  of.fairs,  who  has  been  brought  up  by  a  careful 


learning,  when  you  ought  to  be  making  it. 
As  I  have  given  you  so  long  a  talk  on  the! 
subject,  I  will  add  a  recipe  I  found  in  the; 
Cultivator.  It  may  be  of  use  to  some  of 
your  mothers,  if  not  to  you.  Mr.  Tomlin-' 
son  writing  to  Judge  Buel,  says:  "My  wife} 
has  no  trouble  about  soap.  The  grease  is! 
put  into  a  cask,  and  strong  lye  added.  Du-| 
ring  the  year,  as  the  fat  increases,  more  lyej 
is  stirred  in,  and  all  occasionally  stirred  with 
a  stick  that  is  kept  in  it.  By  the  time  the 
cask  is  full,  the  soap  is  made  ready  for  use.] 
It  is  made  hard  by  boiling  and  adding  a 
quart  of  fine  salt  to  three  gallons  of  soap. 
It  is  put  into  a  tub  to  cool,  and  the  froth 
scraped  off  It  is  afterwards  melted  to  a 
boiling  heat,  and  a  little  rosin  or  turpentine 
given,  which  improves  the  quality." 

Some  of  you  will  think  me  a  most  unsen- 
timental sort  of  a  woman,  when  I  advise  you 
to  learn  how  good  bread,  butter,  coffee,  pick- 
les, puddings,  &c.,  are  made ;  but  you  will 
have  to  learn  sometime,  or  do  worse.  Work 
with  your  own  hands  too,  even  if  it  should 
tarnish  their  whiteness  a  little.  A  man  does 
not  consider  the  beauty  of  a  soft  white  hand 
a  very  strong  recommendation,  when  he  finds 
it  has  been  kept  for  show  and  not  for  use.  I 
think  a  young  lady  should  be  able  to  scour  a 
kettle  and  grace  a  diamond.  Lvcy. 


mother,  and  is  well  learned  in  the  actual 
duties  of  life,  will  make  a  better  wife,  and  a 
pleasanter  and  a  happier  home. 

Keep  it  before  yourself,  farmer,  that  you 
should  return  to  the  earth  at  least  as  much 
as  you  take  from  it — that  you  should  make 
your  land  richer  each  year,  nor  let  it  wear 
out — that  you  should  have  a  neat  house, 
large  barns,  good  sheds  for  your  cattle,  and 
show  that  it  is  your  ambition  to  make  "two 
spears  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before." 

Keep  it  before  yourself,  merchant,  that  a 
"  nimble  sixpence  is  better  than  a  slow  shil- 
ling;" that  one  price  for  goods  or  dealing 
with  every  person  alike,  is  the  right  way  to 
give  general  satisfaction ;  and  that  to  secure 
customers  and  trade,  you  must  advertise 
freely. 

Keep  it  before  yourself,  mechanic,  that 
punctuality  is  a  virtue — that  work  promised, 
should  always  be  done  at  the  time,  and  well 
done — and  then  you  need  give  yourself  no 
fears  of  a  want  of  business. — Exchange 
paper. 

A  princely  mind  will  ruin  a  private  for- 
tune— keep  the  rank  in  which  Providence 
hath  placed  you ;  and  do  not  make  yourself 
unhappy,  because  you  cannot  afford  whatever 
a  wild  fancy  might  suggest. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
King  William  Agricultural  Society. 

Dr.  Braxton,  in  his  Address  before  the 
"King  William  Working-  Agricultural  So- 
ciety," Va.,  says  he  can  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  good  effects  of  calcareous  ma- 
nures, tliat  is,  of  marl,  lime,  and  green-sand ; 
of  which,  he  gives  the  preference  to  the 
eocene,  or  green-sand  formations,  although 
he  acknowledges  himself  unable  to  account 
for  the  superiority  of  its  effects.  "  I  cannot," 
says  he,  "  say  whether  the  enriching  princi- 
ple is  in  the  green-sand,  per  se,  or  in  some- 
thing connected  with  the  deposit.  Chemists 
tell  us  that  it  is  the  silicate  of  iron  and  pot- 
ash, but  geology  is  obscure  as  to  the  origin 
of  its  formation — whether  it  is  a  purely  min- 
eral, animal  or  vegetable  substance,  or  whe- 
ther it  is  a  vegeto-animal  substance,  or  W'he- 
ther  it  is  a  triple  compound,  we  cannot  tell. 
The  whole  subject  is  wrapped  in  obscurity, 
and  we  must  wait  patiently  upon  science  for 
a  development  of  its  formation."  He  says 
further,  that  in  all  judicious  systems  of  hus- 
bandry, the  first  step  should  be  to  establish 
a  good  rotation  of  crops.  Different  soils  and 
different  situations,  of  course,  require  very 
different  rotations.  He  would,  however,  lay 
it  down  as  "  a  safe  rule,  that  no  land  ought 
to  be  put  in  grain  cultivation  more  than  half 
its  time,  that  is,  more  than  one  grain  crop 
should  not  be  taken  from  land  in  two  years, 
or  two  in  four,  or  three  in  six  years;  and 
wheat  should  never  follow  corn;  corn  fol- 
lows wheat  very  well,  and  oats  succeed  corn 
pretty  well.  But  I  would  say,  let  clover  fol- 
low corn  without  any  grain  crop  whatever, 
as  I  believe  the  notion  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  small  grain  to  shade  the  young  clo- 
ver, is  now  pretty  well  exploded ;  as  every 
observant  farmer  must  have  noticed,  that 
wherever  the  fly  had  destroyed  his  wheat, 
the  clover  was  much  better  than  where  it 
had  been  shaded  and  protected,  as  they  call 
it,  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wheat ;  and  that 
when  the  wheat  was  very  luxuriant,  the 
clover  was  generally  killed."  He  speaks 
highly  of  the  increased  attention  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  artificial  grasses,  and  particu 
larly,  to  that  king  of  the  tribe,  red  clover ; 
of  which  he  thinks  there  is  now  sown  in 
King  William's  county,  a  bushel  of  seed  for 
every  ounce  that  was  sown  but  ten  years 
ago !  But  still  he  notes  it  as  among  their 
faults,  to  have  too  great  a  surface  in  grain, 
and  too  little  in  grass.  "  All  agricultural 
histories,"  says  the  Dr.,  "both  ancient  and 
modern,  prove  that  in  proportion  as  that 
branch  of  husbandry  has  been  attended  to, 
that  district  of  country  has  improved,  and 


the  proprietors  have  become  independent, 
prosperous  and  happy."  On  the  subject  of 
manures  too,  he  believes  they  are  greatly 
deficient:  they  do  not  make  as  much  as  they 
ought,  and  might;  and  what  they  do  make, 
they  do  not  use  to  the  best  advantage.  His 
"  own  experience  goes  directly  in  favour  of 
top-dressing  the  year  previous  to  the  field 
coming  in  cultivation,  whether  of  wheat  or 
corn.  But  as  a  most  judicious  farmer  says, 
put  it  on  in  any,  and  every  way  you  can,  it 
will  all  do  good." 

The  Address  from  which  the  above  ex- 
tracts are  made,  1  find  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Farmer's  Register.  1  have  been  in- 
terested myself  in  looking  over  it,  and  con- 
cluded if  this  notice  shall  be  deemed  worth 
its  room  in  the  Cabinet,  it  might  serve  to 
stir  up  the  farmers  in  this  region,  as  well  as 
in  the  Old  Dominion. 

One  thing  more,  and  I  am  done.  The 
Dr.  sets  red  clover  down  as  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  grasses.  One  good  coat  of  that, 
'  I  think  is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  dressing  of  putrescent  manure  we  can 
give  our  lands."  He  exhorts  his  brother 
farmers  to  meet  every  returning  season  with 
an  increased  energy  and  zeal  in  the  good 
cause;  and  reminds  them  of  the  good  old 
proverb,  that  "  he  who  withholdeth  not  his 
hand  from  the  plough,  shall  not  want  bread." 
He  holds  up  the  cheering  hope,  that  by  pa- 
tient and  persevering  industry,  and  labour 
judiciously  directed,  we  shall  experience  the 
best  results — "  certainly  the  doubling  and 
tripling  of  the  productiveness  of  our  farms." 


Professor  Liebio,  the  popular  writer 
upon  Agricultural  Chemistry,  when  in  Eng- 
land, was  in  Yorkshire,  attending  agricultu- 
ral meetings,  and  is  said  to  have  displayed 
every  disposition,  to  communicate  informa- 
tion to  all  who  asked  it.  He  is  quite  a  young 
man — 32 — and  has  done  more  than  any  other 
person  now  living,  to  "  make  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before." 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  before  Liebig  was 
born,  lectured  on  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
But  the  German  has  reduced  to  a  practical 
system,  what  was  not  much  more  than  a 
theory  with  Davy.  At  Edinburg  and  Aber- 
deen, there  are  now  established  University 
Professorships  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  This  shows  how 
completely  the  public  are  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  cultivating  agriculture  as  a  sci- 
ence. Captain  Barclay  has  made  a  fortune 
by  attending  to  the  changes  of  crops  and 
breeding  of  stock.  Let  others  take  the  hint 
and  do  likewise. 
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JMilk  and  Rail-roads. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  that  can  be 
named,  so  essential  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  families  as  milk,  and  it  is  believed 
there  is  no  one  in  which  more  gross  imposi- 
tions have,  in  many  cases,  been  practined  on 
the  consumer.  The  account  given  by  Mr. 
Colman,  of  the  milk  used  in  New- York,  can- 
not be  pronounced  an  exaggeration ;  and  we 
know  no  good  reason  why  that  account  should 
be  applicable  to  that  city  alone.  But  a  briglit- 
er  day  is  dawning  on  the  dwellers  in  cities, 
so  far  as  milk  is  concerned;  and  the  venders 
of  swill  slop,  cold  water,  and  artificial  milks, 
are  finding  their  occupations  seriously  en- 
dangered. This  is  being  brought  about  in 
a  great  degree,  by  the  influence  of  rail-roads, 
which,  spreading  a  net-work  over  the  coun- 
try, and  centering  in  the  cities,  bring  the 
farmer  or  dairyman,  residing  50  miles  from 
the  city,  within  a  few  hours  ride,  and  enable 
him  to  offer  his  products  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  competition.  This  effect  was 
first  extensively  felt  in  Boston,  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  and  bettering  the  quality  of 
milk,  though  that  city  had  never  been  con- 
demned to  use  such  scandalous  stuff  as  was 
sold  in  some  other  places  for  milk.  At  the 
present  time,  a  large  portion  of  the  milk 
used  in  that  city  is  received  by  the  rail-road 
from  country  dairies.  The  same  beneficial 
results  are  beginning  to  be  felt  in  New  York, 
much  to  the  annoyance,  as  we  gather  from 
the  newspapers,  of  the  amateurs  of  artificial 
milk  in  the  metropolis.  By  the  New  York 
and  Erie  rail-road,  the  milk  of  the  cows  fed 
on  the  sweet  pastures  of  Orange,  and  the 
rich  dairies  of  Ulster,  are  brought  within 
four  or  five  hours  of  New  York,  and  the 
milk  business  is  becoming  extensive  and 
profitable.  As  was  expected,  a  spirit  of  ri- 
valry has  been  called  out  among  the  old 
milk-men  against  their  new  competitors, 
and  some  insinuated  tliat  the  Orange  milk 
could  not  be  kept  sweet  so  long,  unless  some 
deleterious  chemical  preparation  was  added. 
The  following  account  given  by  an  Orange 
county  farmer,  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
milk  is  sent  to  market,  satisfactorily  accounts 
for  its  keeping  so  well,  since  pure  milk,  quick- 
ly cooled  and  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  will 
be  sweet  for  a  long  time,  even  in  warm  wea- 
ther. 

The  cows  are  milked  early  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Goshen  and  its  vicinity,  the  milk  put 
into  cans  containing  from  60  to  75  quarts, 
into  which  a  tin  tube  filled  with  ice  is  in- 
serted, and  stirred  until  the  animal  heat  is 
expelled  from  the  milk.  It  is  then  sent  by 
the  rail-road,  and  arrives,  a  distance  of  80 
miles,  at  the  milk  depots,  which  are  nume- 


rous in  the  city,  in  four  and  a  half  hours. 
The  tube  filled  with  ice  is  again  inserted, 
and  the  milk  thus  kept  cool  and  sweet  until 
sold.  It  can  be  afiibrded  to  the  public  at 
four  cents  per  quart,  of  which  the  farmer 
gets  two  cents  per  quart,  and  is  well  satis- 
fied, as  it  yields  more  than  butter  at  25  cents 
per  pound. 

When  we  recollect  the  vast  influence 
which  this  method  of  supplying  milk  to 
cities  has  on  th.eir  health  and  expenditures, 
and  the  advantages  it  affords  farmers  of  an 
easy  and  profitable  mode  of  disposing  of  this 
part  of  their  produce,  the  mutual  benefits  of 
quick  and  certain  modes  of  communication 
between  the  city  and  country,  become  strik- 
ingly apparent. — Cultivator. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Potatoes. — The  mercer  potato  seems  to 
have  become  more  and  more  defective  of 
latter  years;  is  this  owing  to  its  becoming 
aged  and  of  a  broken  down  constitution,  or 
from  some  other  unexplained  cause  1  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  search  at\er  some  other  va- 
riety possessing  good  qualities  and  a  sound 
constitution,  to  substitute  for  it] 

The  foxite  is  a  sound,  good  potato,  which 
possesses  very  desirable  qualities,  and  is 
preferred  by  many  to  the  mercer. 

The  forty-fold,  which  was  introduced  a 
few  years  since  from  Europe,  by  Robert  Buist, 
a  celebrated  gardener,  of  Philadelphia,  cer- 
tainly has  no  superior  in  quality,  and  it  is 
very  productive;  it  has  a  light  red  skin,  is 
of  medium  size,  and  good  shape.  It  is 
white  and  mealy  when  boiled,  and  has  a 
delightful  taste.  Its  cultivation  is  not  yet 
widely  extended,  but  where  it  has  been 
tried,  it  maintains  its  ground  against  all 
others. 

J.  Cowperthw-ait,  on  the  Delaware,  ten 
miles  above  Philadelphia,  raised  a  large  crop 
of  them  last  season,  from  whom  they  were 
obtained  for  family  use,  and  for  planting  last 
season,  when  they  were  distributed  to  three 
persons  in  different  sections  of  country,  and 
they  succeeded  admirably.  A.  B. 


Rules  worth  being  observed  by  farm- 
ers.— 1.  Perform  every  operation  in  the 
proper  season.  2.  Perform  every  operation 
in  the  best  manner.  3.  Always  keep  your 
implements  and  tools  in  the  best  order.  4. 
Finish  one  job  before  you  begin  another. 
.5.  After  finishing  a  job  always  return  your 
tools  to  their  proper  places.  6.  Don't  put 
in  a  crop  too  large  to  cultivate  well.  7. 
Personally  attend  to  every  operation,  and 
see  that  it  be  effectually  done. — Baltimore 
Farmer. 


No.  1. 


Blight-beetle. 
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From  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman. 
Blight-beetle. 

Cambridge,  June  1st,  1843. 

Wm.  Buckminstek,  Esq., — Dear  sir:  The 
insects  contained  in  the  branch  of  the  apple- 
tree,  which  you  submitted  to  my  examina- 
tion, are  the  same  as  those  which  produce 
the  sudden  withering-  of  the  leaves  and  the 
death  of  the  limbs  of  the  pear-tree,  an  aflec- 
tion  commonly  called  fire-blight.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  blight-beetle  in  the  limbs  of 
the  apple-tree,  is  a  new  fact  in  natural  his- 
tory, but  it  is  easily  accounted  for,  because 
this  tree  belongs  not  only  to  the  same  natu- 
ral group,  but  also  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
pear-tree :  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
both  the  pear  and  the  apple-tree  should, 
occasionally,  be  attacked  by  the  same  in- 
sects. 

The  piece  of  the  apple-tree  branch  now 
efore  rne,  measures  twenty-eight  inches  in 
length,  and  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  lower  end.  Its  surface  bore 
the  marks  of  twenty  buds,  thirteen  of  which 
were  perforated  by  the  insects  above  named ; 
and  from  the  burrows,  I  took  twelve  of  the 
blight-beetles  in  a  living  state,  the  thirteenth 
having  previously  been  cut  out.  This  goes 
far  towards  confirming  my  remarks  on  these 
insects,  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
"  New  England  Farmer,"  page  171,  where 
you  will  find  the  following  statement :  "  A 
whole  limb  may  swarm  with  them;  every 
bud  may  conceal  the  place  of  their  opera- 
tions, without  e.xciting  a  suspicion  of  their 
presence."  For  their  history,  I  might  have 
referred  you  to  the  various  published  com- 
munications of  Mr.  Lowell  and  Professor 
Peck,  who  have  described  the  agency  of 
these  insects  in  producing  the  "  disease  in 
pear-trees,"  or,  to  my  own  remarks  on  the 
same  subject,  in  the  "  N.  E.  Farmer,"  and 
in  the  "  Treatise  on  Insects  injurious  to  Ve- 
getation," a  book  that  has  been  more  praised 
than  read;  but  experience  has  taught  me 
that  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept, are  needed  to  keep  the  attention  of  the 
public  directed  to  the  depredations  of  insects. 
Allow  me,  therefore,  to  extract  for  you,  the 
following  passages  from  the  last  named  work. 

"The  grub  or  larva  of  the  insect,  eats  its 
way  inward  through  the  alburnum  or  sap- 
wood,  into  the  hardest  part  of  the  wood,  be- 
ginning at  the  root  of  a  bud,  behind  which 
probably  the  egg  was  deposited,  following 
the  course  of  the  eye  of  the  bud  towards 
the  pith,  around  which  it  passes,  and  part  of 
which  it  also  consumes ;  thus  forming,  after 
penetrating  through  the  alburnum,  a  circular 
burrow  or  passage  in  the  heart-wood,  con- 
tiguous to  the  pith  which  it  surrounds.    By 


this  means  the  central  vessels,  or  those 
which  convey  the  ascending  sap,  are  divided, 
and  the  circulation  is  cut  off.  This  takea 
place  when  the  increasing  heat  of  the  at- 
mosphere, producing  a  greater  transpiration 
from  the  leaves,  renders  a  large  and  con- 
tinued flow  of  sap  necessary  to  supply  the 
evaporation.  For  the  want  of  this,  or  from 
some  other  unexplained  cause,  the  whole  of 
the  limb  above  the  seat  of  the  insect's  ope- 
rations, suddenly  withers  and  perishes,  du- 
ring the  intense  heat  of  midsummer.  The 
larva  is  changed  to  a  pupa,  and  subsequently 
to  a  little  beetle  in  the  bottom  of  its  burrow; 
makes  its  escape  from  the  tree  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July,  and  pro- 
bably deposits  its  eggs  before  August  haa 
passed.  This  little  beetle  is  only  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  in  length ;  it  is  of  a  deep  brown 
colour,  with  the  antennse  and  legs  rather 
paler,  or  of  the  colour  of  iron-rust.  The 
thorax  is  short,  very  convex,  rounded  and 
rough  before;  the  wing  covers  are  minutely 
punctured  in  rows,  and  slope  off  very  sud- 
denly and  obliquely  behind ;  the  shanks  are 
widened  and  flattened  towards  the  end,  beset 
with  a  few  little  teeth  externally,  and  end 
with  a  short  hook;  and  the  joints  of  the  feet 
are  slender  and  entire." 

"  The  minuteness  of  the  insect,  the  diffi- 
culty attending  the  discovery  of  the  precise 
seat  of  its  operations  before  it  has  left  the 
tree,  and  the  small  size  of  the  aperture 
through  which  it  makes  its  escape  from  the 
limb,  are  probably  the  reasons  why  it  has 
eluded  the  researches  of  those  persons  who 
disbelieve  in  its  existence  as  the  cause  of 
the  blasting  of  the  limbs  of  the  pear-tree. 
It  is  to  be  sought  for  at  or  near  the  lowest 
part  of  the  diseased  limbs,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  buds  situated  about  that 
part." 

"  The  remedy  suggested  by  Mr.  Lowell 
and  Professor  Peck,  to  prevent  other  limbs 
and  trees  from  being  subsequently  attacked 
in  the  same  way,  consists  in  cutting  off  the 
blasted  limb  below  the  seat  of  injury,  and 
burning  it  before  the  perfect  insect  has 
made  its  escape.  It  will  therefore  be  ne- 
cessary, carefully  to  examine  our  pear-trees 
daily,  during  the  month  of  June,  and  watch 
for  the  first  hidication  of  disease,  or  the 
remedy  may  be  applied  too  late  to  prevent 
the  dispersion  of  the  insects  among  other 
trees." 

We  are  now  to  look  for  the  disease  aflfl 
its  cause  in  the  apple,  as  well  as  in  the  pear- 
tree,  and  should  not  delay  to  cut  off"  and  burn 
the  infected  limbs,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  wither. 

Yours  respectfully, 

T.  W.  Harris. 
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Canada  Thistle  in  JVewcastle  Co.,  Del. — Good  Coffee.  Vol.  VIII. 


Canada  Thistle  in  Newcastle  County, 
DelaAvare. 

To  the  farmers  of  Newcastle  county, — 

Gentlemen, — The  members  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Newcastle  county,  liave 
ascertained,  beyond  doubt,  that  tlie  Canada 
thistle,  the  most  pestiferous  of  all  thistles 
or  noxious  weeds,  which  infest  land  and  de- 
stroy the  hopes  of  the  husbandman,  has  ap- 
peared, and  now  flourishes  in  a  small  way, 
in  this  county,  upon  lands  seeded  by  a  cargo 
of  timothy  seed,  imported  from  the  western 
part  of  New  York  ;  and  that  its  extirpation 
is  immediately  and  loudly  called  for  by  every 
lover  of  the  soil  and  true  friend  of  agricul- 
ture. Before  this  noxious  thistle  seeds,  I 
hope  to  lay  before  you  the  best  mode  of  its 
extermination,  drawn  from  the  most  authen- 
tic sources  and  regions  where  it  flourishes 
in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  made  its 
appearance.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is 
spreading  within  our  own  bailiwick,  New- 
castle county,  and  can  be  seen  growing  in 
Brandy  wine,  Ciiristiana  and  Newcastle  hun- 
dreds of  this  county,  and  must  be  extirpated 
root  and  branch,  or  else  all  your  valuable 
labour,  seeds,  lime  and  manure,  will  be  lost; 
— the  value  of  your  lands  depreciate — the 
fields  tiiat  now  give  you  bread,  yield  you 
worse  than  stones,  and  your  meadows  and 
grazing  grounds,  instead  of  yielding  you  hay 
and  beef,  milk  and  butter,  will  soon  be  over 
run  by  tins  foreiffn  pest — and  you  and  yours 
be  speedily  driven  from  your  homesteads, 
and  your  cattle  on  a  "  thousand  hills,"  be 
suffered  to  perish  and  die  for  lack  of  their 
accustomed  food. 

To  enable  you  all  practically  to  know  and 
distinguish  this  "thi:^tle"  from  all  others  of 
the  family  of  thistles,  I  shall  cause  speci- 
mens of  the  Canada  thistle  to  be  left  daily 
at  the  seed  store  of  Mr.  George  Reynolds, 
Market  street,  Wilmington,  and  at  the  print- 
ing offices  of  the  Delaware  Journal,  Dela- 
ware Gazette  and  Delaware  Republican,  for 
the  next  ten  days,  earnestly  recommending 
on  behalf  of  the  Agricultural  Society  and 
Farmer's  Club  of  this  county,  its  speedy  ex- 
termination wherever  found,  until  a  more 
full  and  detailed  method,  now  being  sought 
after  by  the  Society,  is  published.  We  re- 
commend, where  the  thistles  are  found  few 
and  scattered,  digging  them  up  by  the  root 
and  covering  the  place  thickly  with  lime  or 
salt;  where  thick  and  embedded,  to  mow 
them  close  and  saturate  the  earth  with  un- 
adulterated salt-ley  from  the  soap  houses,  or 
with  a  thick  covering  of  coarse  salt  or  lime 
But  by  all  means,  and  by  all  exertions,  never 
to  suffer  another  Canada  thistle  to  bloom  or 


ripen  its  seed,  for  vegetation  in  our  faithful 
and  valuable  soils  of  this  county  or  state. 
Signed, 

James  W.  Thomson, 
Pres't  Ag.  Society  N.  C.  C. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

To  make  good  Coffee. 

First,  procure  the  best  coffee  in  the 
market ;  wash  it  very  clean,  and  roast  it  to 
the  colour  of  a  golden  brown,  but  not  a 
deeper  shade  by  any  means.  Then  take 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  each  pound  of 
coffee,  mix  very  carefully  with  the  coffee 
while  warm,  and  immediately  transfer  to 
earthen  vessels,  tying  them  over  with  blad- 
ders to  render  them  air-tight  Take  from 
these  vessels  sufficient  coffee  tor  one  nmking 
only  at  a  time;  grind  it,  place  it  in  a  flne 
muslin  bag,  suspend  it  about  mid-way  in  the 
pot,  turn  on  the  boiling  water,  and  put  on 
the  cover,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam. 
By  this  mode  the  coffee  will  be  very  strong, 
but  it  is  best  to  reduce  it  by  the  addition  of 
boiling-hot  milk,  when  it  will  form  a  most 
delicious  beverage,  very  different  indeed, 
from  that  which  is  produced  by  boiling  the 
ground  coffee  in  water.  And  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  fact,  that  by  the  above  method, 
which  is  simply  infusion,  all  the  virtues  of 
the  coffee  may  be  obtained,  it  is  only  to  take 
the  dregs  left  in  the  bag,  and  boil  them  in 
water  for  a  considerable  time ;  the  result 
will  be,  a  black,  bitter,  nauseous,  feverish, 
woody  extract,  without  a  trace  of  the  fine 
flavour  of  coffee,  and  answering  to  the  name 
by  which  it  was  known  on  its  first  introduc- 
tion into  use,  according  to  the  account  pub- 
lished in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  "Harleian 
Miscellany,"  namely,  "the  devil's  black 
broth  !"  The  making  of  tea  is  by  infusion, 
not  decoction;  who  ever  thinks  of  boiling 
tea  ?  B. 


A  HEN  WITNESS. — Two  men  were  lately 
apprehended  in  Stamford  market,  on  suspi- 
cion of  having  stolen  sixteen  hens  and  nine 
chickens.  Handbills  were  issued  to  find 
the  owners;  and  on  Monday,  Mr.  Peake,  of 
Holme,  having  had  nine  chickens  stolen, 
came  to  Stamford,  bringing  with  him  the 
hen  which  had  reared  the  brood ;  she  was 
set  down  in  the  room  with  the  other  hens 
and  the  chickens,  and  the  moment  she  gave 
one  chirp,  the  whole  of  the  chickens  flew  to 
her.  Upon  this,  one  of  the  thieves  confessed 
that  the  fowls  and  chickens  were  stolen  on 
that  night.  He  was  fully  committed  for 
trial. — English  paper. 
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Agricultural  mission  from  the  U.  States. — Martins. 
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Agricultural  mission  from  the  U.  States. 

The  attendance  of  our  friend  H.  Colman,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  three  months 
ago,  was  noticed  in  our  last  number.  Whatever  has 
relation  to  his  reception  and  movements  in  Enalaiul, 
will  not  fail  to  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  We  take 
the  following  from  a  late  number  of  the  Mark  Lane 
Express.  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  note  the  kindly 
feeling  that  runs  through  the  article,  and  trust  there 
is  every  disposition  to  reciprocate  it  in  this  country. 

Ed. 

"Mr.  Henry  Colman,  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  has  come  to  Eng-land,  at  tlie  request 
of  a  very  large  number  of  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States,  to  inquire  into  the  farm- 
ing, and  condition  of  the  rural  population  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  their  improvements,  and  obtain 
such  information  in  every  department  of  ag- 
riculture and  horticulture,  and  rural  and 
domestic  economy  in  general,  as  may  be 
beneficial  to  his  own  country.  He  is  famil- 
iar, from  long  experience,  wnth  all  the  prac- 
tical operations  and  details  of  American 
husbandry,  having  been  employed  by  the 
Government  of  Massachusetts  for  several 
years,  as  commissioner  for  the  agricultural 
survey  of  that  most  improved  State  in  the 
Union.  His  reports  have  been  favourably 
received  in  this  country.  He  brings  with 
him  numerous  letters  to  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  consideration  in  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent;  and  has  likewise  diplomas 
from  the  American  Agricultural  Society  at 
Washington;  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultu 
ral  Society  at  Philadelphia;  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society;  the  American 
Institute  at  New  York;  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Society  at  Boston ;  and  the 
farmers  of  Massachusetts,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing held  at  the  State-house  in  Boston ;  and 
other  societies  in  the  United  States,  com- 
mending him  and  his  objects  to  the  friends  of 
agricultural  and  rural  improvement,  wliere 
ever  they  may  be  found. 

"  Mr.  Colman's  objects,  we  understand, 
are  wholly  public  and  practical,  and  entirely 
disconnected  with  any  party  or  political  con- 
siderations whatever.  He  proposes  to  spend 
a  year  or  more  in  England,  in  visiting,  as 
far  as  may  be,  every  part  of  the  country — 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland — and  then 
to  proceed  to  the  Continent,  to  examine  the 
husbandry  of  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  other  places  where  information 
may  be  obtained,  and  especially  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  agricultural 
and  manual  labour  schools  and  the  experi- 
mental farms. 

"  Mr.  Colman  was,  a  year  ago,  elected  an 
b-onorary  member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 


Society  of  England,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  seconded  by  Lord  Spen- 
cer. 

"We  have  now  before  us  some  of  Mr. 
Colman's  reports  on  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture in  certain  districts  of  tlie  United  States, 
and  which  contain  a  vast  body  of  useful  in- 
tbrmation.  They  clearly  prove  the  ability 
of  Mr.  Colman  to  perform  the  task  lie  lias 
undertaken,  and  we  trust  every  facility  for 
obtaining  information  will  be  afforded  him 
by  our  agriculturists — if  for  no  other  cause, 
for  the  selfish  one  that  we  believe  the  re- 
ports wliich  he  will  publish  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  Great  Britain,  will  be  as  useful  to 
the  British  farmer  as  they  will  be  valuable 
to  the  farmers  of  his  own  country." 


From  the  Friend. 
Martins. 


A  PERSON  in  New  Jersey  had  a  pigeon- 
box  on  the  top  of  an  out-house,  in  one  of  the 
apartments  of  which  a  pigeon  was  sitting. 
This  place  was  visited  by  a  number  of  mar- 
tins, apparently  with  the  intention  of  locating 
themselves  there  for  the  season ;  but  finding 
it  pre-occupied,  they  raised  a  great  clamour 
and  outcry,  hoping  to  frighten  the  pigeon 
away;  but  with  the  usual  attachment  of  a 
female  bird  for  her  eggs,  she  kept  posses- 
sion. Not  succeeding  in  thus  driving  her 
off,  they  had  recourse  to  more  vigorous  mea- 
sures, and  commenced  an  assault  on  her 
with  their  wings  and  beaks;  but  even  this 
could  not  overcome  her  "  mother's  love ;" 
and  shrinking  into  her  nest,  she  meekly  en- 
dured their  insults,  refusing  to  forsake  her 
charge. 

The  martins  were  evidently  foiled,  and 
after  renewed  and  ineffectual  efforts,  desist- 
ed from  the  attack,  and  settled  on  the  roof, 
apparently  to  hold  a  council  on  this  unex- 
pected state  of  affairs.  After  much  chatter- 
ing among  themselves,  they  simultaneously 
flew  to  the  barn-yard,  where  they  collected 
sticks,  mud,  &c.,  and  began  with  great  zeal 
to  build  up  the  entrance  to  the  pigeon's  nest, 
so  that  in  less  than  an  hour  they  had  it  com- 
pletely barricaded,  and  the  poor  pigeon  a 
prisoner.  They  then  flew  round  with  clam- 
orous exultation  at  their  successful  and  ma- 
licious mischief,  for  about  half  an  hour,  and 
tlien  took  their  departure  never  to  return. 
The  spectator  sympathizing  with  the  impri- 
soned bird,  destroyed  the  work  of  the  mar- 
tins, and  released  the  prisoner.  W, 

The  oftener  carpets  are  shaken,  the  longer 
they  last,  as  the  particles  of  sand  which  col- 
lect upon  them  grind  the  threads.  Sweep- 
ing them  also  wears  them. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
The  Blackberry  Culture. 

We  sometimes  hear  farmers  inquiring  for 
new  articles  to  tlirovv  into  the  market: — the 
products  of  the  old  routine,  say  they,  are 
overdone; — they  need  something  a  little  out 
of  the  common  line; — they  want  a  new  crop. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  these  wants, 
quite  amusingly  to  myself  yesterday,  when 
I  got  out  of  the  car,  and  found  I  had  been 
riding  with  eight  bushel-baskets  of  dew- 
berries, which  were  now  placed  on  board 
the  boat  to  cross  the  Delaware  for  our  mar- 
ket. On  speaking  with  the  woman  who  had 
them  in  charge,  she  informed  me  she  had 
sent  six  baskets  to  market,  the  day  but  one 
before,  and  expected  to  send  fifty  more  this 
season.  She  gets  from  $2  to  .*;2  50  a  basket; 
and  I  find  they  retail  from  10  to  12^  cents  a 
quart.  She  has  a  field  of  about  10  acres  to 
go  over: — the  owner  gives  her  one  half  for 
picking,  and  then  allows  her  12^  cents  in 
the  dollar,  for  selling  his  half  A  hand  can 
gather  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  baskets  a 
day,  so  that  it  will  probably  be  quite  as  pro- 
fitable an  enterprise  to  her,  as  washing  and 
ironing  would  be:  and  some  of  the  juvenile 
readers  of  the  Cabinet  may  calculate,  if  they 
choose,  whether  the  owner  of  the  land,  if  he 
gets  30  baskets  for  his  share,  at  i^2  a  basket, 
may  not  pay  the  picker  $10  for  marketing 
them,  and  still  have  quite  as  much  rent  for 
his  land,  as  if  he  had  raised  20  busliels  of 
oats  to  the  acre,  worth  40  cents  a  bushel. 
Now  it  seems  to  me,  $5  an  acre,  clear,  give 
a  pretty  good  rent  for  an  old  briar  field,  the 
fee-simple  of  which,  I  suppose  would  hardly 
be  valued  at  $;20  per  acre.  The  crop,  I 
judge,  would  not  very  soon  be  rooted  out  by 
clover  or  timothy,  and  would  need  no  ma- 
nure. 

I  shall  not  tell  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet 
where  this  neio  agricultural  product  comes 
from,  nor  the  name  of  the  grower,  lest,  if 
he  should  chance  to  be  one  of  themselves, 
he  should  be  vexed  with  me  for  publishing 
his  secret,  and  putting  them  upon  his  track. 
Success  to  the  dewberry  culture  ! 

A  Philadelphian. 

Seventh  mo.  13th,  1843. 


Glass. 

"  It  might  dispose  us  to  a  kinder  re- 
gard for  the  labours  of  one  another,  if  we 
were  to  consider  from  what  unpromising 
beginnings  the  most  useful  productions  of 
art  have  probably  arisen.  Who,  when  he 
first  saw  the  sand  or  ashes,  by  a  casual  in 
tenseness  of  heat,  melted  into  a  metalline 


form,  rugged  with  excrescences  and  clouded 
with  impurities,  would  have  imagined  that 
in  this  shapeless  lump  lay  concealed  so  many 
conveniences  of  life,  as  would,  in  time,  con- 
stitute a  great  part  of  the  happiness  of  the 
world  1  Yet,  by  some  such  fortuitous  lique- 
faction was  mankind  taught  to  procure  a 
body,  at  once,  in  a  high  degree,  solid  and 
transparent;  which  might  admit  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  exclude  the  violence  of  the 
wind ;  which  might  extend  the  sight  of  the 
pliilosopher  to  new  ranges  of  existence,  and 
charm  him,  at  one  time,  with  the  unbounded 
extent  of  material  creation,  and  at  another, 
with  the  endless  subordination  of  animal 
life;  and  what  is  of  yet  more  importance, 
might  supply  the  decays  of  nature,  and  suc- 
cour old  age  with  subsidiary  sight.  Thus 
was  the  first  artificer  in  glass  employed, 
though  without  his  knowledge  or  expecta- 
tion. He  was  facilitating  and  prolonging 
the  enjoyment  of  light,  enlarging  the  ave- 
nues of  science,  and  conferring  the  highest 
and  most  lasting  pleasures:  he  was  enabling 
the  student  to  contemplate  nature,  and  the 
beauty  to  behold  herself" 

A  century  has  nearly  elapsed  since  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote  this  forcible  and  beautiful  pa- 
ragraph ;  and  nothing  has  occurred,  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  manufactures,  to  lessen 
its  truth  or  beauty. 

Cutting  Potatoes. — Some  farmers  still 
strenuously  contend  that  slips  are  as  valua- 
ble to  plant  or  propagate  from  as  whole  po- 
tatoes; but  our  experience  has  produced  in 
our  mind  a  conviction  that  they  are  not.  It 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  where  one  is  short 
of  seed,  or  when  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
a  sufficiency  is  great,  or  where  one  has  a 
new  variety,  which  he  is  desirous  of  "  making 
go"  as  far  as  possible,  cutting  may  be  expe- 
dient, because  it  is  prompted  by  necessity. 
But  if  a  farmer  has  plenty  of  potatoes, 
whole  ones,  of  a  medium  size,  should  be 
used  for  seed.  This,  we  thinfc,  should  be 
the  standing  rule.  No  one  selects  his  small- 
est ears  of  corn  for  seed.  Why,  tJien,  sliould 
we  not  adopt  the  same  principle  in  selecting 
seed  potatoes'!  As  to  cuttings,  or  "seed- 
ends,"  as  they  are  generally  denominated 
by  farmers,  they  are  not,  in  our  opinion, 
worth  planting,  when  whole  potatoes  can  be 
obtained  at  the  usual  price.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that,  by  following  this  process,  the 
best  and  most  valuable  variety,  may  be 
wholly  "run  out"  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  It  is  a  good  principle  always  to  se- 
lect the  best  for  seed ;  propagate  from  your 
finest  specimens,  whetlier  animal  or  vege- 
table, and  preserve  the  rest  for  use  or  sale. — - 
Maine  Cultivator. 
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Instinct  of  Birds. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  in- 
stinctive kno\vlcdo;e  in  birds,  was  often  re- 
lated by  my  grandfather,  who  witnessed  the 
fact  with  his  own  eyes.  He  was  attracted 
to  the  door,  one  summer  day,  by  a  troubled 
twittering',  indicating  distress  and  terror. 
A  bird,  who  had  built  her  nest  in  a  tree 
near  the  door,  was  flying  back  and  forth 
with  the  utmost  speed,  uttering  wailing 
cries  as  she  went.  He  was  at  first  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  her  strange  movements ;  but 
they  were  soon  explained,  by  the  sight  of  a 
snake,  slowly  winding  up  the  tree. 

Animal  magnetism  was  then  unheard  of; 
and  whosoever  had  dared  to  mention  it, 
would  doubtless  have  been  hung  on  Witch's 
hill,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Neverthe- 
less, marvellous  and  altogether  unaccount- 
able stories  have  been  told  of  the  snake's 
power  to  charm  birds.  My  grandfather  hav- 
ing a  mind  to  test  the  truth  of  such  stories, 
thought  he  would  watch  the  progress  of 
things;  but,  being  a  humane  man,  he  re- 
solved to  kill  the  snake  before  he  despoiled 
the  nest.  The  distressed  mother,  mean- 
while, continued  her  rapid  movements  and 
troubled  cries;  and  he  soon  discovered  that 
she  went  and  came  continually,  with  some- 
thing in  her  bill,  from  one  particular  tree — 
a  white  ash.  The  snake  wound  his  way 
up;  but  the  instant  his  head  came  near  the 
nest,  his  folds  relaxed,  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground  rigid,  and  apparently  lifeless.  My 
grandfather  made  sure  of  his  death,  by  cut- 
ting off  his  head,  and  then  mounted  the  tree 
to  examine  into  the  mystery.  The  snug 
little  nest  was  filled  with  eggs,  and  covered 
with  leaves  of  the  white  ash  ! 

That  little  bird  knew,  if  my  readers  do 
not,  that  contact  with  the  white  asji  is  deadly 
to  a  snake.  This  is  no  idle  superstition;  but 
a  veritable  fact  in  natural  history.  The  In- 
dians are  aware  of  it,  and  twist  garlands  of 
white  ash  leaves  about  their  ancles,  as  a 
protection  against  rattle-snakes. 

I  have  never  heard  any  explanation  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  white  ash ;  but  I 
know  that  settlers  in  the  wilderness,  like  to 
have  these  trees  around  their  log-houses, 
being  convinced  that  no  snake  will  volunta- 
rily come  near  them.  When  touched  with 
the  boughs,  they  are  said  to  grow  suddenly 
rigid,  with  strong  convulsions;  after  a  while 
they  slowly  recover,  but  seem  sickly  for 
some  time. 

The  following  well-authenticated  anec- 
dote has  something  wonderfully  human 
about  it : 

A  parrot  had  been  caught  young,  and 
trained  by  a  Spanish  lady,  who  sold  it  to  an 


English  sea-captain.  For  a  time,  the  bird 
seemed  sad  among  the  fogs  of  England, 
where  birds  and  men  all  spoke  to  her  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  By  degrees,  however,  she 
learned  the  language,  forgot  her  Spanish 
phrases,  and  seemed  to  feel  at  home.  Years 
passed  on,  and  found  Pretty  Poll  the  pet  of 
the  captain's  family.  At  last,  her  brilliant 
feathers  began  to  turn  grey  with  aoe ;  she 
could  take  no  food  but  soft  pulp,  and  had  not 
strength  enough  to  mount  her  perch.  But 
no  one  had  the  heart  to  kill  the  old  favour- 
ite ;  she  was  entwined  with  so  many  plea- 
sant, household  recollections.  Slie  had  been 
some  time  in  this  feeble  condition,  when  a 
Spanish  gentleman  called  one  day  to  see  her 
master.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  lieard 
the  language  for  many  years.  It  probably 
brought  back  to  memory  the  scenes  of  her 
youth  in  that  beautiful  region  of  vines  and 
sunshine.  She  spread  forth  her  wings  with 
a  wild  scream  of  joy,  rapidly  run  over  the 
Spanish  phrases,  which  she  had  not  uttered 
for  years,  and  fell  down  dead. 

There  are  different  theories  on  the  subject 
of  instinct.  Some  consider  it  a  special  reve- 
lation to  each  creature;  others  believe  it  is 
founded  on  traditions  handed  down  among 
animals,  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  education.  My  own 
observation,  two  years  ago,  tends  to  confirm 
the  latter  theory.  Two  barn-swallows  came 
into  our  wood-shed  in  the  spring  time.  Their 
busy,  earnest  twitterings,  led  me  at  once  to 
suspect  that  they  were  looking  out  a  build- 
ing spot ;  but  as  a  carpenter's  bench  was 
under  the  window,  and  frequent  hammering, 
sawing,  and  planing  were  going  on,  I  had 
little  hope  they  would  choose  a  location 
imder  our  roof.  To  my  surprise,  however, 
they  soon  began  to  build  in  the  crotch  of  a 
beam,  over  the  open  door- way.  I  was  de- 
lighted, and  spent  more  time  watching  them, 
than  "penny-wise"  people  would  have  ap- 
proved. It  was,  in  fact,  a  beautiful  little 
drama  of  domestic  love.  The  mother  bird 
was  so  busy,  and  .so  important ;  and  her 
mate  was  so  attentive!  Never  did  any 
newly-married  couple  take  more  satisfaction 
with  their  first  nicely-arranged  drawer  of 
baby-clothes,  than  they  did  in  tashioning 
their  little  woven  cradle. 

The  father  bird  scarcely  ever  left  the  side 
of  the  nest.  There  he  was,  all  day  long, 
twittering  in  tones  that  were  most  obviously 
the  out-pourings  of  love.  Sometimes  he 
would  bring  in  a  straw,  or  a  hair,  to  be  in- 
woven in  the  precious  little  fabric.  One 
day  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  very 
unusual  twittering,  and  I  saw  him  circling 
round  with  a  large,  downy  feather  in  his 
bill.     He  bent  over  the  unfinished  nest,  and 
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offered  it  to  his  mate  with  the  most  graceful 
and  loving'  air  imaginable ;  and  when  she 
/ut  up  her  mouth  to  take  it,  he  poured  forth 
such  a  gnsh  of  gladsome  sound  !  It  seemed 
as  if  pride  and  affection  had  swelled  his 
heart,  till  it  was  almost  too  big  for  his  little 
bosom.  The  whole  transaction  was  the 
prettiest  piece  of  fond  coquetry,  on  both  sides, 
that  it  was  ever  my  good  luck  to  witne.^s. 

It  was  evident  that  the  father  bird  had 
formed  correct  opinions  on  "  the  woman 
question  ;"  for  during  the  process  of  incuba- 
tion, he  volunteered  to  perform  his  share  of 
household  duty.  Three  or  four  times  a  day 
would  he,  with  coaxing  twitterings,  persuade 
his  patient  mate  to  fly  abroad  for  food  ;  and 
the  moment  she  lefl  the  eggs,  he  would  take 
the  maternal  station,  and  give  a  loud  alarm 
whenever  cat  or  dog  came  about  the  premi- 
ses. He  certainly  performed  the  office  with 
far  less  ease  and  grace  than  she  did  ;  it  was 
something  in  the  style  of  an  old  bachelor 
tending  a  babe ;  but  nevertheless  it  showed 
that  his  heart  was  kind,  and  his  principles 
correct,  concerning  division  of  labour.  When 
the  young  ones  came  forth,  he  pursued  the 
same  equalizing  policy,  and  brought  at  least 
half  the  food  for  his  greedy  little  family. 

But  when  they  became  old  enough  to  fly, 
the  veriest  misanthrope  would  have  laughed 
to  watch  their  manoeuvres !  Such  chirping 
and  twittering!  Such  diving  down  from 
the  nest, and  flying  up  again!  Such  wheel- 
ing round  in  circles,  talking  to  the  young 
ones  all  the  while !  Such  clinging  to  the 
sides  of  the  shed  with  their  sharp  claws,  to 
show  the  timid  little  fledgelings  that  there 
was  no  need  of  falling  ! 

For  three  days  all  this  was  carried  on  with 
increasing  activity.  It  was  obviously  an  in- 
fant flying  school.  But  all  their  talking  and 
fussing  was  of  no  avail.  The  little  downy 
things  looked  down,  and  then  looked  up,  and 
alarmed  at  the  infinity  of  space,  sunk  down 
into  the  nest  again.  At  length  the  parents 
grew  impatient,  and  summoned  their  neigh- 
bours. As  I  was  picking  up  chips  one  day, 
I  found  my  head  encircled  with  a  swarm  of 
swallows.  They  flew  up  to  the  nest,  and 
jabbered  away  to  the  young  ones ;  they 
clung  to  the  walls,  looking  back  to  tell  how 
the  thing  was  done ;  they  dived,  and  wheeled, 
and  balanced,  and  floated,  in  a  manner  per- 
fectly beautiful  to  behold. 

The  pupils  were  evidently  much  excited. 
They  jumped  up  on  the  edge  of  the  nest, 
and  twittered,  and  shook  their  feathers,  and 
waved  their  wings ;  and  then  hopped  back 
again,  saying,  "It's  pretty  sport,  but  we 
can't  do  it." 

Three  times  the  neighbours  came  in  and 
repeated  their  graceful  lessons.     The  third 


time,  two  of  the  young  birds  gave  a  sudden 
plunge  downward,  and  then  fluttered  and 
hopped,  till  they  lighted  on  a  small  upright 
log.  And  oh,  such  praises  as  were  warbled 
by  the  whole  troup !  The  air  was  filled 
with  their  joy!  Some  were  flying  round, 
swift  as  a  ray  of  light;  others  were  perched 
on  the  hoe-handle  and  the  teeth  of  the  rake; 
multitudes  clung  to  the  wall,  atler  the  fash- 
ion of  their  pretty  kind ;  and  two  were 
swinging,  in  most  graceful  style,  on  a  pen- 
dant hoop.  Never,  while  memory  lasts,  shall 
I  forget  that  swallow  party !  I  have  frolicked 
with  blessed  Nature  much  and  often ;  but 
this,  above  all  her  gambols,  spoke  into  my 
inmost  heart,  like  the  glad  voices  of  little 
children  !  That  beautiful  family  continued 
to  be  our  playmates,  until  the  falling  leaves 
gave  token  of  approaching  winter.  For 
some  time,  the  little  ones  came  home  regu- 
larly to  their  nest  at  night.  I  was  ever  on 
the  watch  to  welcome  them,  and  count  that 
none  were  missinar.  A  sculptor  might  have 
taken  a  lesson  in  his  art,  from  those  little 
creatures  perched  so  gracefully  on  the  edg'e 
of  their  clay-built  cradle,  fast  asleep,  with 
heads  hidden  under  their  folded  wings.  Their 
familiarity  was  wonderful.  If  I  hung  a  gown 
on  a  nail,  I  found  a  little  swallow  perched 
on  the  sleeve.  If  I  took  a  nap  in  the  after- 
noon, my  waking  eyes  were  greeted  by  a 
swallow  on  the  bed-post;  in  the  summer 
twilight,  they  flew  about  the  sitting-room  in 
search  of  flies,  and  sometimes  lighted  on 
chairs  and  tables.  I  almost  thought  they 
knew  how  much  I  loved  them.  But  at  last 
they  flew  away  to  more  genial  skies,  with  a 
whole  troop  of  relations  and  neighbours.  It 
was  a  deep  pain  to  me,  that  I  should  never 
know  them  from  other  swallows,  and  that 
they  would  have  no  recollection  of  me. 

L.  M.  Child. 


Soda  for  washing. — We  have  been  re- 
quested by  a  correspondent,  to  publish  the 
following  receipt  for  washing  with  sub-car- 
bonate of  soda : 

To  five  gallons  of  water,  add  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  soft  soap,  and  two  ounces  soda.  Put 
tlie  clothes,  after  soaking  over  night,  into 
the  mixture  at  boiling  heat,  rubbmg  the 
parts  most  soiled  with  soap.  Boil  them  one 
hour;  drain,  rub  and  rinse  them  in  warm 
water;  after  being  put  into  indigo  water, 
they  are  fit  for  drying.  Half  the  soap  and 
more  than  half  the  labour,  are  saved  by  wash- 
ing in  this  manner. — Michigan  Farmer. 


The  whiteness  of  ivory  handled  knives 
may  be  restored  by  rubbing  them  with  fine 
sand  paper,  or  emery. 
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From  the  Ohio  State  Journal. 
Sugar  from  Maize. 

Sir, — When  the  fact  was  announced  from 
a  source  entitled  to  the  fullest  confidence, 
that  corn-stalks  were  quite  equal  to  the  cane 
for  the  production  of  sugar,  it  was  natural 
to  suppose  that  our  farmers  would  immedi- 
ately avail  themselves  of  so  threat  a  disco- 
very, to  increase  the  profits  of  their  labour. 
But  we  find  that  nothing  but  ocular  demon- 
stration will  induce  people,  in  such  times  as 
the  present,  to  engage  in  any  new  enter- 
prise, however  feasible  or  promising  of  bene- 
ficial results.  It  was  with  that  view  I  put 
up  a  mill  last  season,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
making  a  trial  on  this  subject,  and  the  issue 
of  my  experiments  proved  all  that  had  been 
before  stated  to  be  true,  and  more,  for  the 
fact  was  established  to  my  satisfaction,  that 
sugar,  or  at  any  rate,  first-rate  molasses, 
may  be  made  from  corn-stalks,  after  the  corn 
has  come  sufficiently  to  maturity  to  be  fed 
to  swine. 

I  found  that  corn-stalks  contained  vastly 
more  saccharine  matter,  than  I  had  supposed 
possible.  The  expressed  juice  indicated  nine 
degrees  of  the  sacchrometer,  and  one  gallon 
produced  more  than  one  pound  of  sugar, 
which  is  more  than  is  usually  made  from  the 
cane. 

I  obtained  last  season,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  molasses,  but  only  a  small 
part  of  it  granulated,  owing  to  my  letting 
the  ears  of  corn  ripen  too  fully  on  the  stalk, 
or  to  an  imperfect  method  of  manufacture, 
or  to  both.  But  tliat  which  did  not  granu- 
late, was  an  excellent  article  for  family  use, 
of  a  most  delicious  flavour,  and,  as  we  found 
by  experience,  very  wholesome. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  much 
sugar  can  be  obtained  from  a  given  quantity 
of  ground,  but  I  do  know  that  the  product 
will  be  abundant,  and  firmly  believe  that  the 
time  will  soon  arrive,  when  th's  indispensa- 
ble article  of  domestic  economy  will  be  pro- 
duced among  us,  and  that,  too,  by  our  own 
hands. 

The  mill  that  I  used  to  crush  the  stalks 
and  extract  the  juice,  was  made  somewhat 
like  a  cider  mill, — the  rollers  are  18  inches 
in  diameter,  (two  feet  would  be  better,)  two 
inches  in  length,  made  of  wood  and  con- 
nected together  witii  cogs ;  the  gudgeons  at 
the  bottom  are  made  of  iron,  two  inches  in 
diameter. 

One  horse  turns  the  mill  with  ease.  A 
wooden  mill,  that  any  carpenter  can  make, 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  whole  neighbourhood; 
but  when  the  business  is  conducted  upon  a 
larger  scale,  iron  cylinders  would  be  prefer- 
able. 


The  boiling  was  done  in  iron  kettles  hung 
over  a  fire,  out  of  doors,  and  1  found  much 
difficulty  in  the  burning  of  the  syrup  on  the 
sides  of  the  kettles,  by  which  a  part  was  de- 
composed, and  became  like  wa.x,  and  this 
again  mixing  with  the  whole  mass,  undoubt- 
edly tended  to  prevent  chrystalization.  Mo- 
lasses may  be  made  in  this  way,  but  for 
making  sugar,  suitable  boilers  should  be  set 
in  brick  work,  so  that  the  fire  shall  only 
come  in  contact  with  the  bottom. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  maize,  like 
that  of  the  cane,  is  impure  when  it  comes 
from  the  mill,  as  a  portion  of  the  solid  parts 
of  the  stalk  necessarily  mixes  with  the  li- 
quor in  the  operation  of  obtaining  it,  and 
these  must  be  separated  in  order  to  ensure 
good  results.  The  object  of  using  lime  is 
to  effect  that  purpose  and  to  neutralize  the 
acid  the  juice  is  supposed  to  contain. 

And  here  I  will  express  an  opinion  that  I 
have  formed  in  part  from  observation,  and 
that  is,  that  if  the  expressed  juice  is  sufl^ered 
to  stand  a  certain  time  in  a  large  open  vessel, 
af\er  it  comes  from  the  mill,  the  heavier 
parts  of  the  feculencies  will  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  lighter  will  float  on  the  surface, 
and  when  the  liquor  is  drawn  off,  it  will  be 
nearly  or  quite  free  from  impurities.  Should 
this  prove  to  be  the  case,  a  great  object  will 
be  gained  with  little  trouble ;  the  only  thing 
that  can  prevent  success  in  this  mode  of 
treating  the  liquor,  will  be  the  commence- 
ment of  fermentation — this,  I  think,  will  not 
take  place  in  our  climate,  at  the  season  we 
should  be  making  sugar.  Towards  the  lat- 
ter part  of  my  operations,  I  adopted  the 
course  above-mentioned,  with  my  syrup ; 
what  I  boiled  into  syrup  one  day,  I  let  stand 
to  settle  until  the  next,  before  being  made 
into  sugar.  Until  1  adopted  this  plan,  I  did 
not  succeed  at  all. 

As  to  the  method  of  planting  corn  for  this 
purpose,  I  have  not  much  experience.  The 
small  patch  that  I  planted  last  year,  was 
done  late,  so  that  it  did  not  come  to  matu- 
rity ;  but  I  intend  to  plant  some  this  year, 
and  have  the  rows  about  three  feet  apart, 
and  drop  the  corn  in  drills,  from  one  to  two 
inches  apart. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  urge  you  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  this  important  matter,  as 
planting  time  is  approaching,  iind  there 
ought  to  be  thousands  of  acres  devoted  to 
this  culture  this  spring. 

Yours,  &c.,  S.  Baldwin. 

Franklin  county,  April  10th,  1843. 


Encotoage  youth  to  contend  with  and 
overcome  difficulties. 
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Poultry  better  thau  Pork  or  Beef. 

In  this  age  of  improvement  in  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  if  there 
is  any  good  reason  why  all  the  science, 
skill  and  enterprise  of  agriculturists,  editors, 
chemists  and  philosophers,  should  be  applied 
to  the  melioration  and  refinement  of  one  or 
two  classes  of  animals,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  as  good  by  nature,  we  should  like  to 
know  it.  The  hog  and  tlie  bullock,  dubbed 
Avith  the  English  titles  of  Berkshire,  and 
Durham,  seem  to  walk  over  the  land  with  a 
sort  of  John  Bull  swagger,  that  has  com- 
manded all  attention,  and  left  all  their  brute 
brethren  in  their  uncultured  native  deform- 
ity; while  those  foreign  tilled  gentry  have, 
in  the  eyes  of  some,  become  absolute  per- 
fectionists. Now,  in  the  language  of  our 
declaration  of  rights,  "  we  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,  that — by  their  constitu- 
tion— they  are  all  created  equal." 

We  are  aware  that  the  noble  Berkshires, 
by  their  elaine  and  stearine,  have  kindled 
up  a  great  light  in  the  West,  which,  we 
hope,  may  dispel  the  black  cloud  of  repudi- 
ation that  hovers  over  that  region, — and  are 
about  to  monopolize  all  the  care  and  labour 
of  the  farmers  thereabouts ;  but  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  delicate,  feathered  race, 
should  thereby  be  debarred  from  sharing  in 
the  benefits  and  perfectionisms  of  cross 
breeding,  in-and-in  breeding,  and  all  other 
scientific  advancements  in  the  world.  The 
noble  and  ancient  family  of  Chanticleer, 
whose  clarion  note  has  been  the  world's 
time-piece  so  long,  that  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary ;  and  has  never 
failed  to  sound  the  approach  of  every  rising 
sun;  the  bird  that  saved  Old  Rome  from 
conflagration,  by  its  warning  voice  in  the 
dead  of  night, — shall  these  lose  their  old 
established  rank,  and  give  place  in  man's 
affections  to  "  herds  of  sioine"  and  the 
sturdy  bulls  of  Bashan  ?  What  are  all 
their  uncouth  grunts  and  frightful  bellow- 
ings  about  the  farmer's  cottage,  compared 
with  the  music  of  the  cheerful  chirping, 
chatting,  cackling,  crowing,  gobbling,  quack- 
ing, squeaking,  and  squalling,  with  which 
his  poultry-yard  resounds  from  day  to  day? 
But,  to  come  to  more  sober  matter  of  fact, 
we  think  this  branch  of  the  farmer's  con- 
cern, is  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it 
has  generally  received.  The  profit  derived 
from  a  well  arranged,  well  managed  poultry 
yard,  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  invest- 
ment, than  that  of  any  other  stock,  bees  ex- 
cepted. More  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  poultry  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
than  any  other  part  of  our  country.  The 
Bucks  county  poultry  has  acquired  a  good 


degree  of  celebrity,  even  in  the  New  York 
market,  where  it  is  sometimes  found  in 
abundance.  The  hens  are,  however,  but 
moderate  layers ;  but  their  eggs  are  large 
and  well  flavoured.  Yet  they  are  not  con- 
sidered equal  to  our  dung-hill  fowl  in  all 
respects. 

The  Dorking  fowl  stands  first  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  who  have  raised  them. 
They  will  weigh  from  five  to  eight  pounds. 
Their  bodies  are  large,  and  better  propor- 
tioned than  any  others,  being  long,  full,  and 
well-fleshed  in  the  breast.  They  have  short 
legs,  and  beautiful  plumage,  with  five,  in- 
stead of  four  toes ;  are  good  layers,  good 
sitters,  and  good  nurses.  Their  eggs  are 
large,  clear  white,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
When  caponed,  in  the  English  mode,  they 
weiyh  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds.  Mr.  L. 
F.  Allen,  of  Buffalo,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  Dorking  history,  has  them 
for  sale. 

Our  object  in  writing  this  article  at  this 
time,  is  chiefly  to  suggest  to  our  agricultu- 
ral societies  the  propriety  of  offering  liberal 
premiums  for  the  best  specimens  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  poultry,  at  their  next  annual 
fairs.  We  need  say  nothing  in  favour  of 
the  richness  and  delicacy  of  this  luxury  of 
the  table.  Good  premiums  will  soon  bring 
out  new  species  and  valuable  improvements 
in  this,  as  in  any  other  branch  of  agriculture. 

A  writer  in  the  Maine  Cultivator,  says 
his  experience  tells  him,  that  the  best  mode 
of  fattening  poultry  is,  to  shut  them  up 
where  they  can  gel  no  gravel — keep  corn 
by  them  constantly — give  them  dough  once 
a  day,  and  skim-milk  for  drink.  Thus  they 
may  be  fatted  in  ten  days.  If  kept  up 
longer,  they  should  have  some  gravel,  or 
they  will  fall  away. — Farmer^s  Gazette, 


Cockroaches. — The  following  method  of 
destroying  these  detestable  intruders,  is  at 
once  simple  and  effective : — Procure  from 
the  apothecary  a  small  quantity  of  that  odo- 
riferous vegetable,  called  poke-root ;  boil  it 
in  water  until  the  juices  are  extracted,  and 
mingle  the  liquor  with  good  molasses;  spread 
the  mixture  in  large  platters  or  soup-plates; 
place  these  wherever  the  cockroaches  visit, 
and  the  enemy  will  be  found  slain  by  fifties 
and  hundreds,  in  the  following  morning.  A 
gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
information,  states  that  he  slaughtered  575 
cockroaches  in  one  night,  by  the  above  pro- 
cess, and  that  the  root  which  had  been 
boiled,  being  thrown  into  a  closet  thickly 
infested  by  the  enemy,  the  place  was  quitted 
entirely  in  a  few  days,  great  numbers  being 
letl  dead  upon  the  field. — Boston  Gazette. 
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Nantucket  Sheep-Shearing. 

This  ancient  festival  has  been  duly  ob- 
served during  the  week,  by  our  whole  popu- 
lation, as  affording  an  occasion  for  much 
simple,  but  hearty  festivity  and  social  happi- 
ness. This  usage,  coeval  with  the  early 
times  of  our  island,  of  devoting  tliree  or 
four  days  in  the  month  of  June,  to  the  shear- 
ing of  the  sheep  and  to  social  pastimes,  af- 
fords the  only  holidays  winch  our  people 
enjoy. 

The  "  four  days"  began  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, with  a  clear  sky  and  charming  summer 
breezes,  and  by  early  dawn,  the  sheep  drivers 
had  begun  their  excursion  to  the  distant  part 
of  the  island  in  search  of  the  animals  who 
furnish  business  for  the  day.  The  circle 
formed  by  the  horsemen  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  island,  is  gradually  narrowed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  drivers  of  the  flock  to  the 
centre,  and  by  noon  the  sheep  then  gath- 
ered, are  driven  into  pens  on  the  borders  of 
the  washing  pond,  and  are  then  selected  by 
their  respective  owners,  washed  and  set  at 
liberty  into  an  enclosure  containing  about 
eleven  hundred  acres,  whence,  on  the  third 
and  fourth  days,  after  the  wool  has  become 
sufficiently  dry,  they  are  taken  and  disrobed 
of  their  fleecy  treasures.  They  are  then 
set  at  large  upon  the  common,  and  in  a  few 
hours  return  with  unfailing  speed  and  accu- 
racy, to  the  identical  spots  whence  they 
were  driven. 

A  walk  over  the  grounds  devoted  to  these 
labours,  brings  to  view  many  groups  of  well 
dressed  people,  and  happy  youthful  faces, 
wearing  the  smile  which  on  their  blooming 
cheeks,  denotes  the  cheerful  heart. 

On  the  roads  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
in  the  thoroughfares  of  the  town,  carriages 
of  every  capacity  and  description,  from  the 
one-horse  Nantucket  calash  to  the  four-horse 
omnibus  of  the  city,  close  packed  with  pas- 
sengers, and  hurrying  in  hot  haste  to  and 
fro,  enliven  the  usual  dullness  of  our  streets, 
and  by  the  show  of  life  bn  the  exterior  of 
society,  create  new  life  within  the  individual 
breast. 

On  the  ground,  this  year,  a  new  feature 
of  interest  was  the  spacious  tent  erected  by 
the  Washington  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  cold  water 
army  and  others,  who  might  need  refresh- 
ment within  its  spacious  folds.  This  tent 
was  one  hundred  feet  long  by  fifty  wide,  and 
thirty  high.  It  displayed  the  American  ban- 
ner during  the  "  tour  days,"  and  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army  of  youthful  vota- 
ries of  total  abstinence,  who  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  marched  from  the  Town-hall,  ac- 


cording to  general  orders  previously  given 
out,  to  the  shearing  grounds. 

This  procession  was  one  of  the  most  inte- 
lesting  sights  of  the  season.  About  three 
hundred  children  composed  the  troop,  and 
proceeded,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music, 
and  displaying  appropriate  banners,  through 
some  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  town. 
Arrived  at  the  Washingtonian  tent,  they  join- 
ed their  silver  voices  in  singing  several  "cold 
water"  songs;  and  having  partaken  of  some 
refreshments,  and  been  addressed  in  some 
suitable  remarks,  the  procession  was  re- 
formed, and  returned  to  the  town.  The  es- 
cort duties  of  the  day  were  performed  by  a 
corps  of  citizens  on  horseback. 

And  lastly,  combining  all  that  was  plea- 
sant to  the  eye  and  ear,  was  the  Fair  held 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Ladies'  Howard 
Society,  in  Washington-hall.  This  spacious 
room  was  decorated  with  surpassing  taste, 
the  tables  were  stocked  with  the  most  at- 
tractive wares,  and  if  the  visiter  was  not 
subdued  by  the  charms  of  the  articles  for 
sale,  he  was  sure  to  be  bewitched  by  charms 
which  could  not  be  bought.  Sparkling  eyes, 
rosy  lips,  smiling  faces,  damask  cheeks,  the 
melody  of  sweet  voices,  &c.,  &c.,  made  the 
Ladies'  Fair  the  most  elegant  and  most  cap- 
tivatmg  entertainment  of  the  season. — Nan- 
tucket  Inquirer. 


Feeding  Horses. 

Various  opinions  are  entertained  as  to 
the  best  and  most  economical  mode  of  feed- 
ing horses,  and  many  experiments  are  on 
record,  that  have  been  instituted  to  settle 
the  question.  The  result  seems  to  be,  that 
at  the  ordinary  prices  of  grain  and  hay,  it  is 
cheaper  to  keep  horses  on  grain,  than  on 
hay,  or  on  hay  and  grain.  There  is  another 
important  matter  to  be  considered,  however, 
and  that  is,  is  feeding  entirely  with  grain,  as 
conducive  to  the  health  of  the  animal,  as  a 
mixture  of  hay  and  grain  1  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it  to  be ;  and  the  general  result  of  the 
experiments  has  been  to  show  that  it  is  not. 
Our  own  experience  too,  would  lead  us  to 
speak  decidedly  upon  this  point.  We  have 
tried  feeding  horses  upon  grain  alone,  and 
upon  grain  and  liay,  and  found  the  latter  the 
best  for  the  animals.  They  were  not  so 
shrunk  up  or  gaunt,  there  was  more  muscle 
and  consequently  more  weight,  and  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  this  latter  quality  in  a 
race-horse,  where  nothing  but  sinews  and 
bones  are  required,  every  farmer  knows  that 
the  road  or  farm  horse,  is  worth  but  little 
without  weight.  Feeding  horses  on  grain 
alone,  is  like  keeping  a  man  on  wheat  bread 
solely;   he  will  live   for  a  time,  but  will 
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finally  sink  under  the  experiment.  In  this 
case,  the  finer  the  flour  the  worse  for  the 
man.  We  have  never  had  horses  in  better 
condition  for  labour,  tlian  when  we  have  fed 
tliem  with  cut  wheat  straw,  wet  up  in  a  tub 
with  Indian  corn  meal.  It  is  evident  there 
nnist  be  some  proportion  between  the  bulic 
and  the  nutritive  power  of  food,  and  grain 
alone  eives  too  much  nutritive  matter  for 
the  bull<.  Oats,  perhaps,  approach  nearer 
the  standard  than  any  other  grain ;  but  the 
use  of  these  alone,  will  in  a  long  run  be 
found  unadvisable. 

One  of  the  most  carefully  conducted  ex- 
periments we  have  noticed,  was  the  one 
made  by  Mr.  Brotherton,  near  Liverpool ; 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  horses 
cannot  be  kept  in  a  condition  fit  for  work,  if 
fed  on  grain  alone.  For  nine  years,  Mr. 
Brotherton  allowed  eight  horses  three  bush- 
els of  oats  and  one  of  beans,  but  no  hay  or 
chaff.  During  this  period  he  annually  lost 
more  or  less  horses,  wliich  he  attributed  to 
the  quantity  of  grain  being  greater  than  the 
stomach  could  digest.  This  induced  him  to 
adopt  feeding  hay  with  his  grain,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion  : — To  eight  horses  he  al- 
lowed one  bushel  of  oats,  one  bushel  of 
beans,  and  three  bushels  of  cut  hay,  straw 
or  clover:  and  he  found  them  better  able  to 
do  their  work  than  before,  and  for  several 
years  after  adopting  the  plan,  lost  but  one 
horse  from  disease.  Farmers,  we  are  confi- 
dent, have  much  to  learn  on  the  subject  of 
feeding  animals,  and  the  health  and  good 
condition  of  the  latter  will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  found  compatible  with  greater  degrees 
of  economy  than  has  generally  been  prac- 
tised.— Cultivator. 

Flour  mill  in  Mississippi. 

The  person  who  would  have  prophesied  a 
few  years  ago,  that  in  1843  we  should  have 
flour  mills  and  raise  our  own  wheat,  would 
have  been  considered  little  short  of  Parson 
Miller  in  wildness.  Yet  a  {ew  days  ago,  in 
Vicksburg,  we  called  and  examined  an  ex- 
tensive and  complete  mill,  built  by  Messrs. 
Vannatta  and  Fulsom,  to  furnish  our  citizens 
with  that  luxury  they  have  not  hitherto 
known — fresh  flour  at  every  period  of  the 
vear.  This  mill  has  been  now  in  operation 
for  some  week  or  so,  and  has  ground  quite 
a  quantity  of  wheat  into  an  article,  which 
to  our  judgment,  as  well  as  that  of  every  one 
else  we  have  heard  express  themselves,  is 
superior  to  anything  brought  to  our  markets. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  among  us  who 
cultivate  wheat,  and  who  may  wish  to  get 
it  ground,  we  inquired  the  terms  on  which 
the  proprietors  would  conduct  their  busmess. 
They  will  either  purchase  wheat  at  the  cur- 


rent market  price — now  from  50  to  62^  cts. 
per  bushel — or  they  will  grind  it  for  the 
owners,  returning  them  in  flour,  a  barrel  for 
every  six  bushels  of  wheat.  They  will  keep 
constantly  grinding,  and  will  be  able  at  any 
time,  to  furnish  fresh  ground  flour  in  any 
quantities,  at  the  market  price,  at  the 
wharfs — now  from  84  50  to  $5  per  barrel. 
One  of  the  proprietors  will  start  for  the 
u])per  country  in  a  few  days,  to  lay  in  a  sup- 
ply of  fresh  wheat  of  this  year's  harvest,  and 
according  as  he  pays  for  wheat,  they  can 
afl,ervvards  sell  flour.  When  wheat  is  from 
50  to  60  cents  per  bushel,  they  can  afford  to 
sell  flour  at  84  to  84  50  per  barrel.  The 
mill  is  situated  on  Water  street,  just  above 
the  steam  saw-mill,  convenient  to  the  depot, 
as  well  as  to  the  river;  and  those  who  raise 
wheat,  cannot  perhaps,  do  better  than  to 
send  it  here  to  be  ground.  We  hope  the 
establishment  of  this  mill,  may  have  the  ef- 
fect of  still  further  lessening  our  imports 
from  abroad,  and  increasing  our  home  pro- 
duction. Wheat  succeeds  quite  well  in  our 
State,  when  properly  managed — our  neigh- 
bour, JNIajor  Peyton,  and  several  others,  hav- 
ing now  beautiful  fields  ready  for  harvest- 
ing— and  every  one  with  a  little  labour  and 
on  a  piece  of  ground  scarcely  missed,  might 
easily  raise  enough  for  domestic  use. 

In  a  few  days  we  shall  have  a  sample  of 
the  flour  maimfactured  at  Messrs.  Vannatta 
and  Fulsom's  mill,  at  our  otfice,  where  our 
friends  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  it. 
The  proprietors  understand  tlie  true  method 
of  whetting  an  editor's  discrimination,  and 
have  promised  us  a  treat  of  fresh  flour. 

Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Denson,  of 
Madison,  called  and  left  at  our  office,  a  bun- 
dle of  the  wheat  cultivated  by  him  the  pre- 
sent year.  It  is  very  fine  indeed — seems  as 
heavy  as  any  we  ever  .saw  at  the  North. 
Mr.  Denson  assures  us,  that  some  parts  of 
his  field  will  turn  out  at  least  40  bushels 
per  acre.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  its 
cultivation,  and  not  likely  to  be  far  deceived. 
Sotith  Western  Farmer. 

The  Pea  Bug. — So  well  acquainted  are 
most  persons  with  this  insect,  that  it  needs 
no  description,  but  the  way  it  gets  into  the 
pea  is  not  generally  known.  The  egg  is 
deposited  on  the  outside  of  tiie  pod ;  it  is  of 
a  yellowish  colour,  resembling  that  of  the 
horse  bee,  though  not  quite  so  large ;  it  ad- 
heres to  the  pod  opposite  to  the  pea  on  each 
side,  when  it  hatches  and  bores  its  way 
throuah  the  pod  into  the  pea,  where  it  is 
transformed  into  a  bug,  and  remains  there 
until  the  next  spring,  when  it  comes  out 
and  flies  about,  and  waits  for  the  pea  to 
grow. — New  Genesee  Farmer. 
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Remarks  on  Sheep  breeding. 

By  Solomon  W.  Jewett,  Weybridge,  Vermont. 

To  select  choice  fine  wooled  bucks  and 
breed  from  the  South-down  ewes,  would 
doubtless  be  the  best  cross  that  could  be  ob- ' 
tained  from  coarse  wooled  sheep,  for  our  lati- 
tude, for  the  latter  variety  of  sheep  appears 
to  be  a  connecting  link  between  the  fine  and 
coarser  breeds.  In  this  cross,  the  lambs  j 
would  gain  the  best  possible  chance  for 
milk,  whereby  all  points  of  carcass  would  ■ 
have  full  cliance  for  a  natural  development. 
But  to  let  the  large  coarse  breeds  of  sheep 
into  a  flock  of  small  boned  fine  wooled  ewes, 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  flock,  as  I  have  seen 
fully  tested.  It  is  against  the  laws  of  na-i 
ture  to  perfect  a  larger  race  of  animals  from 
females  of  much  smaller  stature.  The  car- 
cass is  not  only  too  small  to  deliver  the  off- 
spring, but  incapable  of  afibrding  sufficient 
nutriment,  either  in  embryo  or  afterbirth.! 
If  mutton  be  the  object,  what  can  you  pro-i 
duce  better  than  the  many  valuable  coarse 
varieties  that  have  been  introduced  among 
us]  If  fineness  of  fleece,  without  any  other 
consideration,  the  Saxon  Merino  never  will 
be  rivalled.  If  you  desire  a  flock  of  good 
fair  sized  animals,  sheep  that  will  endure 
our  climate,  that  are  able  to  withstand  the 
sudden  changes  of  weather,  with  fleeces  of 
fine  grade,  mutton  not  of  the  best  quality,! 
and  yet  palatable,  then  I  contend  that  the 
Merinoes  are  the  most  profitable  breed.  I 

The  Paular  Merino,  or  what  some  term 


I"  old  fashioned  Merino,"  are  the  most  hardy 
and  most  profitable  of  this  breed.  There 
•  appears  to  be  a  general  visionary  desire  in 
many  of  the  States,  for  crossing  the  many 
diiferent  breeds  of  sheep  to  obtain  a  new, 
distinct  and  valuable  variety.  As  it  requires 
several  generations  to  obtain  a  new  and  per- 
fect cross,  no  breeder  can  fairly  try  the  ex- 
periment by  a  few  crossings.  Time  and 
money  could  be  better  laid  out  in  improving 
such  breeds  at  hand  as  each  may  admire;  by 
carefully  selecting  the  most  perfect  bucks 
for  the  large  and  best  breeding  ewes ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  if  wool  be  the  object,  re- 
gard should  be  had  as  to  quality  and  quantity 
of  fleece ;  for  constitution,  size  of  limb  and 
breadth  of  carcass;  and  a  good  breeder  must 
have  milking  qualities. 
j  In  my  view,  the  Merinoes  are  the  most 
perfect  sheep  ever  bred  among  us ;  and  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  an  amalgamation  of 
the  Asiatic,  African,  or  native  American, 
with  the  Anglo  Saxon  race,  to  obtain  an  im- 
proved race  of  people,  as  to  think  of  cross- 
ing any  one  of  the  coarser  breeds  of  sheep 
upon  the  perfect  Merinoes,  to  obtain  a  more 
valuable  variety. 

I  Many  have  crossed  the  Saxon  on  the 
Spanish  Merino,  but  there  is  scarcely  one 
experimenter  that  will  now  claim  that  he 
has  effected  any  improvement,  but  very  many 
will  acknowledge  that  they  have  suffered  a 
loss.  It  must  be  an  established  fact,  that 
I  the  fleece  cannot  be  improved  in  fineness, 
except  at  the  expense  of  carcass,  nor  the 
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carcass  improved  by  high  keep  or  a  cross 
upon  a  robust  or  larger  breed,  without  dete- 
rioration in  the  fleece.  The  in-and-in  sys- 
tem, when  continued  to  some  extent,  will 
also  produce  a  finer  fleece  and  a  more  slen- 
der constitution,  although  the  stock  bucks 
may  be  carefully  selected.  Many  old  breed- 
ers in  this  State,  assert  that  their  flocks 
have  improved  in  fineness,  which  they  attri- 
bute almost  wholly  to  the  peculiarities  of 
our  climate.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our 
grass  lands ;  the  herbage  is  thicker,  shorter, 
and  finer  in  general,  than  can  be  found  in 
distant  parts.  Our  mountainous  State  may 
also  exult  in  our  freedom  from  those  swamps 
and  stagnant  waters,  which  generate  mala- 
ria, and  those  insects  that  are  so  annoying 
to  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  many  other  States 
and  territories. 

That  every  variety  of  sheep  will  thrive 
well  in  the  same  latitudes  of  country,  is  not 
to  be  supposed ;  and  even  the  best  breeds  of 
Merinoes,  may  not  succeed  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  effectually 
proved,  that  sheep  of  the  finer  breeds  can- 
not thrive  well  in  England  and  Ireland, 
probably  owing  in  part  to  the  humidity  of 
that  climate. 

In  sheep,  the  many  kinds  that  now  prevail, 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  climate,  which 
acts  on  the  thickness,  Staple  and  quality  of 
the  fleece,  form  and  stature  of  the  carcass. 
The  coarsest  of  furs  and  wool  of  which  I 
am  acquainted,  are  the  production  of  hot 
climates,  and  those  of  the  thick,  finer  quali- 
ties, are  mostly  from  the  colder  regions. 

A  certain  degree  of  heat,  though  less  than 
that  of  the  tropics,  appears  favourable  to  in- 
crease of  stature.  The  effects  of  different 
kinds  of  food  upon  the  animal,  are  also  as 
extensive  and  as  wonderful  as  those  of  dif- 
ferent climates.  The  fineness  and  coarse- 
ness of  the  wool,  the  firmness  and  flavour  of 
the  flesh,  and  extent  of  the  stature,  are  all 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  diet.  The 
South-downs,  for  instance,  are  said  to  have 
originated  fi-om  a  small  hardy  race  of  ani- 
mals, which  by  careful  attention  and  high 
keep,  for  a  long  succession  of  years,  have 
perfected  a  larger  race  of  beautiful  ani- 
mals. 

The  manner  of  life,  also  has  had  an  influ- 
ence in  producing  the  different  kinds  of 
sheep,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
breeds  in  Spain,  the  migratory  with  the  sta- 
tionary ;  the  Siberian  argali,  with  the  sheep 
which  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  it. 

But  it  is  probable  that  a  very  great  part 
of  the  more  striking  distinctions  that  pre- 
vail, and  almost  all  of  the  subordinate  vari- 
ations occasionally  to  be  met  with,  are  the 
result  of  a  morbid  and  hereditary  affection. 


At  first,  by  accident,  or  by  some  cause  that 
we  cannot  discover,  there  has  been  produced 
an  improvement  or  defect  in  a  particular  or- 
gan ;  it  is  astonishing  to  behold  how  readily 
it  is  often  copied  by  the  generative  principle, 
and  how  tenaciously  it  adheres  to  the  future 
offspring.  Hence,  hornless  sheep  and  horn- 
less cattle  produce  an  equally  hornless  off"- 
spring.  The  broad  tailed  Asiatic  sheep, 
yields  a  progeny  with  a  tail  equally  mon- 
strous. 

Some  years  since  I  had  a  cosset  lamb 
which  became  diseased  with  the  converging 
strabismus  or  cross  eyes;  it  was  first  brought 
on  by  a  very  severe  chase  it  received  from 
a  dog,  causing  great  muscular  exertion  and 
fright.  All  of  her  progeny,  down  to  the 
third  generation,  have  been  marked  with 
cross  eyes,  not  able  to  discover  objects  but  a 
few  feet  around  them.  Accident  seems  first 
to  have  produced  this  defect;  but  the  stra- 
bismus has  been  wholly  retained  in  the  pro- 
geny. 

There  is  a  very  peculiar  variety  of  sheep 
described  by  Col.  Humphreys,  and  which 
the  American  naturalists  have  called,  from 
its  bowed  or  elbow  legs,  Ovis  ancon,  but  the 
common  people,  "  the  otter  breed,"  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  general  form  of  the  otter, 
and  a  rumour  that  it  was  first  produced  by  an 
unnatural  intercourse  between  individuals  of 
the  two  distinct  kinds.  So  tenaciously  has 
this  deformity  been  preserved,  that  if  a  com- 
mon sheep  and  Ancon  sheep  of  either  sex 
unite,  the  young  will  be  either  a  perfect 
Ancon,  or  have  no  trace  of  it ;  and  if  two 
are  lambed  at  a  time,  and  one  be  of  one  va- 
riety, and  the  other  of  the  other,  each  is 
found  to  be  perfect  in  its  way,  without  any 
amalgamation ;  therefore  it  might  take  se- 
veral generations  before  the  defect  of  bow 
legs  could  be  improved  in  this  variety,  and 
otherwise  retain  the  original  size  and  fea- 
tures of  the  Ancon  sheep  in  other  particulars. 

I  trust  that  a  picture  of  a  Paular  Merino 
buck,  may  be  interesting  and  acceptable  to 
the  readers  of  this  article.  It  is  a  favourite 
breed  with  me,  and  is  gaining  admirers  gene- 
rally throughout  the  wool  growing  region  of 
the  New  England  States.  The  above  pic- 
ture was  taken  a  few  days  since  from  one  of 
my  stock  bucks,  by  a  good  artist,  while  the 
fleece  is  but  six  months  in  growth.  He 
sheared  last  June,  thirteen  and  one-fourth 
pounds  of  washed  wool,  it  being  his  third 
fleece.  His  live  weight  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds. —  Transactions  N.  Y. 
State  Ag.  Soc'y. 


All  wish  to  be  more  happy  than  they  can 
be,  yet  most  might  easily  be  more  happy 
than  they  really  are. 
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Manuring,  a  Science. 

If  there  is  one  department  of  agricultu- 
ral science  more  neglected  by  the  practical 
farmer  than  another,  it  is  that  of  manuring. 
Chemists  have  made  calculation  after  calcu- 
lation, experiment  after  experiment,  but  all 
to  little  or  no  purpose.  The  farmer — I  mean 
the  working  farmer — who  is  one  from  ne- 
cessity, has  derived  little  or  no  benefit  from 
the  host  of  eminent  individuals  who  have 
concentrated  their  whole  attention  on  agri- 
cultural chemistry.  Why  is  this  J  Wiiy  is 
it  that  the  great  and  all-important  discove- 
ries of  Davy,  are  still  laughed  at  by  many — 
but  slightly  attended  to  by  all ;  at  least  by 
all  those  who  would  reap  the  greatest  profit 
from  them]  'Tis  true  that  a  wonderful  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  agriculture  within 
the  last  few  years;  and  much  has  been  done 
in  the  improvement  of  stock,  perfection  of 
machinery,  etc.,  but  very  little  in  the  sci- 
ence of  manuring.  And  the  circumstance 
appears  to  be  still  more  unaccountable  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  fact,  that  there  are 
greater  means  of  improvement  in  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  husbandry,  than  any  other; 
in  no  other  department  are  the  rudiments  so 
well  understood  and  so  generally  circulated, 
as  in  this.  We  know  the  constitution  of 
every  agricultural  plant ;  we  have  analyses 
of  every  description  of  soils;  we  are  well 
versed  in  the  respective  compositions  of  air 
and  water ;  we  have  abundant  means  of  as- 
certaining the  constitution  of  all  manures ; 
indeed,  we  know  and  perceive  all  but  the 
peculiar  operation  of  the  vital  principle,  and 
yet  we  are  daily  applying  matter  to  soils  in 
which  a  sufficiency  already  exists.  Why  is 
all  this?  Why  is  it  that  in  some  depart- 
ments agriculture  is  rapidl)'  advancing — in 
others,  making  no  perceptible  progress  !  It 
is  unpleasant,  and  by  no  means  the  choice 
of  the  writer,  to  give  the  cause  of  this  ano- 
maly ;  but  '  facts  are  stubborn  things,'  and  it 
becomes  no  one  to  conceal  the  truth. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  stock,  are  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  experimental  farmers, 
and  those  who  farm  for  example ;  independ- 
ent of  which  it  requires  little  or  no  calcula- 
tion to  improve  stock — there  are  no  scien- 
tific rules  to  be  perused  and  committed  to 
memory;  it  can  be  accomplished  as  well  by 
a  man  of  mediocre  ability,  as  by  one  of  a 
high  order  of  intellectual  capacity,  provided] 
he  has  perseverance.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, therefore,  that  no  credit  is  due  tot 
those  who  have  by  their  exertions  improved! 
the  breed  of  any  kind  of  stock.  Credit  isi 
due  to  any  one  who  confers  the  smallest 
benefit  upon  his  fellow-creatures;  but  the! 


purpose  is  to  show  why  our  breeds  of  ani-, 
mals  have  been  so  much  improved,  and  an- 
other department  of  husbandry  almost  totally 
neglected.  The  cause,  then,  is  that  much 
in  this  respect  has  been  done  for  the  agri- 
culturist, and  there  being  little  difficulty  in 
what  has  been  accomplished. 

With  respect  to  machinery,  in  which, 
perhaps,  the  most  extensive  as  well  as  the 
most  beneficial  results  have  taken  place,  it 
need  only  be  asked,  who  take  the  majority  of 
prizes  for  machinery,  at  agricultural  prize 
meetings'?  Not  farmers,  but  machinists. 
This  then  speaks  for  itself;  the  improve- 
ments, the  wonderful  impro^■ements  made 
in  machines,  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  machine  venders,  and  not  by  farmers. 
It  is  readily  admitted  that  it  would  be  of  no 
avail  for  machinists,  &c.,  to  construct  new 
implements,  if  the  farmer  had  no  disposition 
to  encourage  their  laudable  exertions ;  still, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  advance  of 
agriculture  in  this  department,  is  too  little 
owing  to  agriculturists  themselves. 

The  true  signification  of  the  word  science 
is,  a  knowledge  of  all  that  exists,  and  of  the 
laws  that  sfovern  the  operations  of  nature — 
a  knowledge  of  matter,  things,  and  systems. 
Whatever  is  done  by  a  system,  is  done  sci- 
entifically; nature  does  nothing,  except  by 
the  interposition  of  nature's  God,  without  a 
system.  A  knowledge  of  these  systems  is 
science,  generally ;  a  knowledge  of  any  one 
system,  a  science.  The  numerous  terms, 
the  difficult  rules,  the  complicated  calcula- 
tions, the  mysterious  analyses,  are  not  the 
science;  they  are  the  handles,  the  guides, 
the  agents  which  render  the  science  com- 
prehensible by  the  human  mind,  invented 
by  human  beings  for  that  purpose.  They 
are  the  channels  through  which  the  New- 
tons,  the  Lockes,  the  Davys,  the  Liebigs, 
convey  the  researches  of  their  expansive 
minds  to  unborn  generations.  If  science 
then,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
nature,  it  must  be  from  some  unwholesome 
influence  that  so  many  individuals  neglect 
to  profit  by  it.  The  influence  in  the  present 
instance,  is  prejudice — yes,  prejudice — how- 
ever disagreeable  it  may  sound  to  those  in- 
terested, it  is  too  true ;  for  what  can  it  be 
but  prejudice,  that  prompts  men  to  say, — 
"Our  forefathers  prospered  without  science, 
and  why  should'nt  we  V  What  can  it  be 
but  prejudice,  which  induces  men  to  believe 
that  the  system  they  adopt,  admits  of  no  im- 
provement ? 

In  order  to  render  the  question  more  in- 
telligible, it  may  be  asked  for  what  purpose 
do  men  apply  manure  to  soils?  Most  as- 
suredly to  supply  a  something  which  is  re- 
quisite to  the  growth  of  a  plant,  and  which 
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does  not  exist  in  the  soil.  Then,  as  we 
have  the  means  of  ascertaining  what  por- 
tion of  a  plant  is  supplied  from  the  atmos- 
phere, what  from  the  rain  which  falls,  and 
what  from  the  soil,  is  it  not  evident  that  the 
slightest  exercise  of  our  reasoning  faculties 
must  enable  us  to  judge  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy,  what  particular  bodies  or  com- 
pounds should  be  added  to  the  soil,  in  order 
that  it  may  furnish  the  plant  with  due  pro- 
portions of  each  of  its  component  materials? 
If  we  once  admit  the  possibility  of  the  above 
statements — and  who  can  deny  that  they 
are  rational — we  become  advocates  of  sci- 
ence. 

But  in  order  to  explain  the  subject  more 
clearly,  and  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  advantage  of  calling  in  the  help  of 
science,  in  the  application  of  manures — in 
making  manuring  a  science,  instead  of  an 
art,  we  will  imagine  an  instance  which 
has  frequently  occurred  ; — two  neighbour- 
ing farmers  enter  upon  the  occupation  of 
adjoining  farms  at  the  same  time,  and  it  so 
happens  that  they  have  adjoining  fields  of 
three-year-old  turf;  the  soil  in  each  field 
being  composed,  as  far  as  ocular  examina- 
tion can  detect,  of  the  same  materials. 
Being  old  friends,  they  make  no  secret  to 
each  other  of  the  system  of  cultivation  they 
intend  to  pursue ;  consequently,  being  con- 
vinced that  some  application  is  necessary  to 
the  turf,  and  having  heard  that  nitrate  of  soda 
has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  such  crops 
in  many  instances,  they  each  decide  upon 
applying  this  manure  at  the  same  rate  per 
acre,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same 
time.  The  result  is,  that  a  great  increase 
in  the  crop  is  produced  in  one  instance — in 
the  other,  no  benefit  whatever  can  be  disco- 
vered. The  consequence  is,  that  the  one 
individual  denounces  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  the  other  applies  it  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately in  almost  all  cases.  Meanwhile,  this 
trifling  circumstance  probably  engenders  ill 
feeling  between  the  two  old  friends,  and  all 
because  they  cannot  discover  "  a  clue  to  the 
mystery."  The  foregoing  is  by  no  means  an 
exaggerated  picture  of  an  every-day  occur- 
rence. This  is  the  consequence  of  making 
manuring  an  art. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  same  case 
treated  scientifically — the  parties  being  fully 
aware  that  a  plant  cannot  abstract  that  from 
the  soil  which  does  not  pre-exist  in  it.  Their 
first  impulse  is  either  to  submit  a  portion  of 
the  soil  to  the  analytical  examination  of  the 
operative  chemist,  or,  being  chemists  them- 
selves, to  ascertain  of  what  the  soil  is  com- 
posed— the  one  individual  finds  it  will  be 
improved  by  the  materials  contained  in  the 
nitrate  of  soda — the  other,  not  only  that  this 


manure  will  be  useless,  but  what  composi- 
tion is  required  ;  now  this  is  manuring  sci- 
eniijically — this  is  making  manuring  a  sci- 
ence. The  advantages  of  the  latter  system 
are  obvious. 

A  little  consideration,  will,  nevertheless, 
render  it  by  no  means  remarkable  that,  not- 
withstanding the  means  of  making  the  ap- 
plication of  manure  a  science,  have  been 
long  placed  within  the  reach  of  agricultu- 
rists, yet  that  tliey  have  been  utterly  ne- 
glected ;  since  it  is  generally  known  that 
the  application  of  ariijicial  fertilizers  is 
comparatively  of  a  recent  date;  prior  to 
which  period  the  evacuations  of  animals, 
combined  with  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
formed  the  staple  manure  of  the  country. 
Now  farm-yard  manure,  which  was  the 
chief  application,  contains  every  material 
that  a  plant  requires;  hence,  if  applied  in 
sufficient  quantities,  it  can  never  fail.  But 
within  a  few  years  soils  have  been  brought 
into  cultivation,  and  those  systems  of  farm- 
ing have  been  adopted,  which  have  compelled 
the  agriculturist  to  introduce  artificial  ma- 
nures, in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
natural.  And  from  the  circumstance  that 
no  artificial  manures  have  been  found,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  to  contain  every  ma- 
terial abstracted  from  the  soil  by  plants 
generally,  it  is  apparent  that  any  one  artifi- 
cial manure  is  insufficient  to  maintain  fer- 
tility in  the  soil.  This  renders  it  impera- 
tive upon  the  agriculturist  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  chemistry,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  compete  with  other  agri- 
culturists; for  if  the  soil  requires  phosphate 
of  lime  to  produce  a  wheat  crop,  of  what 
possible  utility  will  it  be  to  apply  a  manure 
which  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  aflbrd 
that  particular  matter .'  And  who  can  as- 
certain by  mere  ocular  observation,  whether 
the  manure  or  the  soil  contains  phosphate  of 
lime  1 

If  this  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  look- 
ing at  the  soil  and  the  manure,  what  is  the 
course  to  be  pursued  !  We  must  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  composition  of  each,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  the  aid  of  science. 
It  is  very  well  to  say,  "  Science  was  not  ne- 
cessary when  my  grandfather  was  a  farmer." 
It  is  very  well  to  say,  "  farmers  have  done 
well  without  science,  and  therefore  it  is  un- 
necessary." But  we  must  remember  that 
our  forefathers  tilled  the  richest  soil,  at  a 
time  when  farming  produce  realised  almost 
double  its  present  value,  when  receipts  were 
larger  and  disbursements  smaller,  and  when 
they  had  abundance  of  farm-yard  manure  to 
preserve  the  fertility  of  soil,  without  resort- 
ing to  the  application  of  lime,  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  other  mmeral,  or  artificial  manures.  Still 
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it  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  that  farmers 
of  the  present  day,  slioiild  be  opposed  to  the 
application  of  scientific  rules ;  or  if  not  op- 
posed to  their  application,  at  least  careless 
in  applying  them;  for,  as  they  justly  observe, 
farming  has  been  conducted  without  science, 
and  they  cannot  yet  perceive  the  very  differ- 
ent position  in  which  they  are  placed,  corn- 
pared  with  farmers  even  of  the  last  genera- 
tion. The  human  mind  is  so  subject  to  the 
unhealtliy  influence  of  prejudice,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  farmers  of  the  present  day  should 
be  disposed  to  follow  with  almost  invincible 
determination,  the  customs  of  past  ages; 
yet,  however  natural  it  may  be  that  they 
should  thus  act,  it  must  be  a  source  of  sin- 
cere regret  to  the  enlightened,  unprejudiced 
mind,  that  they  should  thus  be  lieaping  up 
trouble  for  a  future  day. — London  Farmer^s 
Magazine. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Disease  of  the  Buttonwood. 

The  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  but- 
tonwood tree,  Flantanus  Occidentalis,  for 
the  last  three  years,  has  been  very  generally 
observed  through  the  Atlantic  States,  as  well 
as  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Many  fears 
have  been  entertained,  that  this  noble  tree 
was  about  to  be  driven  from  our  forests,  and 
our  yards :  and  these  fears  have  been  the 
more  distressing,  by  the  reflection,  that  its 
place  could  not  be  supplied  by  any  substi- 
tute, in  less  than  half  a  century.  Indeed 
we  have  no  tree,  save  the  tulip  poplar,  that 
can  at  all  compare  with  it  in  the  rapidity  of 
its  growth,  or  its  magnificent  appearance, 
after  having  reached  its  full  size.  Where, 
for  instance,  are  to  be  found  such  rows  of 
trees,  as  those  of  80  years  growth,  that  raise 
their  sturdy  trunks  above  the  hospital,  on 
Eighth  and  Pine  streets  ]  I  am  but  a  poor 
pedestrian,  but  I  would  walk  a  good  many 
of  uncle  "Toby's  miles,"  to  see  their  supe- 
riors; and  if  they  are  to  be  found  in  tliis 
country,  or  any  other,  it  would  be  a  gratifi- 
cation to  learn  their  lohereabunts. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  the  knowledge  of  a 
disease  is  half  its  cure.  Some  say  the  un- 
healthiness  of  tiie  buttonwood,  or  sycamore, 
as  it  is  often  called,  has  been  owing  to  late 
frosts,  occurring  at  particular  junctures, 
when  the  tree  was  ill  prepared  to  meet 
them.  But  is  this  probable  !  Are  not  these 
indications  of  disease  of  very  recent  occur- 
rence? have  they  been  noticed  till  within 
the  last  three  years  ?  whereas,  if  the  frost 
had  been  the  cause,  would  not  that  be  likely 
to  have  occasioned  the  mischief  frequently 
before  this,  from  year  to  year  ?     And  would  I 


it  not,  in  all  probability,  have  been  far  less 
general  in  its  etfectsl  It  would,  indeed,  be 
very  remarkable,  if  late  frosts  should  work 
an  uncomuion  and  serious  injury,  to  a  par- 
ticular plant,  for  three  seasons  in  succession, 
not  only  over  great  part  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  I  appre- 
hend the  true  cause  is  not  to  be  found  in 
late  frosts. 

A  writer  in  the  Taunton,  Mass.,  Whig, 
says  he  found  upon  examination,  that  the 
"blighted  appearance  of  the  buttonwood,  is 
caused  by  a  white  worm  with  a  brown  liead. 
These  worms,  or  borers,  have  inserted  them- 
selves between  the  bark  and  the  hard  wood, 
throughout  the  branches  of  the  tree ;  and 
unless  some  discovery  is  made  so  as  to  poi- 
son the  sap  of  the  tree,  and  thereby  prevent 
or  destroy  the  worm  when  it  first  enters  the 
bark,  the  beautifiil  button  will  cease  to  adorn 
our  streets  and  dwellings." 

Another  writer  in  the  American  Travel- 
ler, of  Boston,  says  he  has  discovered  spots 
upon  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  "where  the 
bark  had  assumed  a  dark  appearance ;  and 
on  opening  it  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  it 
readily  peeled  off,  disclosing  that  the  bark 
and  surface  of  the  wood  under  it  were  dead. 
These  defective  places  extended  from  near 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  trees,  and  on 
all  sides.  They  were  from  half  an  inch  to 
three  inches  wide,  and  from  two  to  eight 
inches  in  length.  There  was  no  insect  to 
be  discovered,  or  traces  of  the  ravages  made 
by  the  larva,  or  perfect  insect  of  any  kind. 
The  wood  under  the  bark  had  become  a 
dark  brown,  and  was  moist,  as  was  the 
inner  side  of  the  bark,  as  if  a  little  water 
had  been  collected  between  the  wood  and 
bark." 

Now  the  writer  of  this  has  noticed  ap- 
pearances similar  to  those  last  mentioned — 
not  on  the  trunks  of  the  buttonwood  in  this 
vicinity,  but  on  the  branches,  and  particu- 
larly near  the  ends.  Any  one  looking  into 
the  top,  will  perceive,  to  his  sorrow,  innu- 
merable evidences  of  disease  and  death,  on 
the  extremities  of  the  limbs. 

The  trees  in  this  city  and  neighbourhood, 
have  generally  recovered  their  usual  foliage 
better  this  season,  than  they  did  either  last 
year  or  the  year  before :  and  I  am  not  with- 
out a  hope  that  we  shall  in  a  year  or  two, 
again  see  the  seed  balls  as  usual,  and  that 
the  natural  hardihood  of  this  noble  tree,  will 
enable  it  to  overcome  the  disease  with  which 
it  has  been  so  severely  attacked — that  it  will 
yet  continue  to  afford  shelter  and  delight  to 
our  children's  children,  as  it  has  to  our  fa- 
thers and  ourselves. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet  can 
point  out  a  remedy  for  the  more  speedy  re- 
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covery  of  this  tree  from  what  has  so  sadly, 
and  repeatedly  spoiled  its  beauty,  and  threat- 
ened its  ruin,  they  will  confer  a  favour  upon 
many  a  lover  of  the  Sycamore. 


Ai;iit'ultiire. 

We  are  hioiily  qratilied  at  the  increased 
interest  now  manifested  at  tlie  South  oene- 
rally,  on  tlie  subject  of  agriculture,  and  we 
trust  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  it  shall  be 
seen  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  that  we 
are  able  to  make  our  own  corn,  raise  our 
own  mules,  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  as  well 
as  our  numerous  cotton  bags.  But  if  we 
would  do  this,  we  must  abandon  the  ruinous 
practice,  so  long  pursued  among  us,  of  wear- 
ing out  our  lands,  tln'owing  them  away,  and 
clenring  more  until  all  is  wasted,  and  then 
decamping  and  seeking  a  new  home  among 
the  fertile  regions  of  tlie  far  West.  We 
nmst  improve  our  lands ;  we  must,  by  im- 
proving our  system  of  cultivation,  learn  to 
plant  fes  and  make  mori?,-  we  must,  with- 
out extending  our  borders,  increase  our  re- 
sources, and  thus  virtually  enlarge  our  ter- 
ritory. 

"He  is  a  public  benefactor,  who,  by  the 
prudent  and  skilful  outlay  of  his  time  and 
money,  shall  make  a  single  field  yield  per- 
manently a  double  crop;  and  he  who  does 
this  over  a  square  mile,  virtually  adds  a 
square  mile  to  the  national  territory — nay, 
he  does  more:  he  doubles  to  this  extent,  tlie 
territorial  resources  of  the  country,  without 
giving  the  State  any  larger  territory  to  de- 
fend. All  hail,  then,  to  the  improvers  of 
the  soil !  Health  and  long  life  be  their  flir- 
tune — may  their  dreams  be  few  and  plea- 
sant, and  their  sleep,  the  sweet  repose  of 
the  weary — may  they  see  the  fruits  of  their 
own  labour,  and  may  their  sons  reap  stil! 
heavier  harvests." 

But  if  we  would  thus  improve  the  soil, 
and  so  become  public  benefactors,  we  must 
become  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  our  soil,  and  what  sort  of  culture, 
&c.,  is  adapted  to  its  nature,  condition,  &c., 
and  to  do  this,  we  must  read,  yes,  read  as 
well  as  work ;  for  whatever  may  be  thought 
and  said  of  "Book  Farming"  and  "Theoreti- 
cal Planting,"  we  will  find  the  following 
sentences  to  hold  good  in  the  main : 

"Siiow  me  a  thrifty,  practical  and  experi- 
mental farmer,  and  I  will  show  you  a  man 
who  reads  works  on  agriculture,  or  who  bor- 
rows his  hints  from  a  neighbour  who  takes 
agricultural  papers. 

"  Show  me  a  farmer  whose  fences  are 
going  to  decay;  whose  half-starved  cattle 
are  strolling  over  a  brush  field;  and  I  will 
show  you  a  man  who,  if  he  is  not  on  the 
retroi>-rade  track,  takes  too  little  uiterest  in 


agriculture,   to    patronize    an    agricultural 
paper." 

But  if  we  would  read,  we  must  take  a 
newspaper:  aye,  that's  the  very  thing  we 
would  recommend,  for  the  borrowing  system 
we  never  did  like:  take  a  paper  yourself. 
"But  this  will  increase  my  expenses!"  Aye, 
true  enough,  it  will  from  one  to  two  and  a 
half,  or  three  doUnrs  a  year;  but  then  if  it 
increases  the  yield  of  your  fields,  two  fold, 
and  makes  you  a  richer,  happier  and  wiser 
man,  surely  you  will  not  be  much  the  loser 
in  the  end. — iS.  C.  Teynp.  Advocate. 

Explosion  in  a  Pork-house— Lives  lost. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  25th  of  February, 
a  lire  broke  out  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  smoke 
house  of  Messrs.  Pough  ct  Alvord,  at  the 
corner  of  Walnut  street  and  the  canal, 
which,  in  its  consequences,  was  one  of  the 
most  distressing  that  ever  occured  in  that 
city.  The  Gazette  says:  "The  smoke-house 
was  in  the  rear,  and  somewluit  detached 
from  the  main  building,  being  connected 
with  it  only  Ity  a  woodc^i  door  and  narrow 
j)assage-way,  through  which  the  meat  was 
usually  wheeled.  It  was  thought  the  tire 
could  be  confined  to  the  former,  and  tor  that 
purpose  the  pork-house  was  closed  as  tight 
as  ])ossible,  by  shutting  all  the  doors  and 
windows,  to  exclude  a  rush  of  air  to  feed 
the  flames.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour, 
the  main  building  was  filled  with  smoke, 
rarified  air,  and  probably  some  inflammable 
gas,  from  the  smoke-house,  and  when  the 
flames  burst  througli  the  wooden  door  con- 
necting the  two  buildings,  an  instantaneous 
roar  of  flame  was  perceived,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  tlie  whole  of  this  spa- 
cious, sui)stantial  building,  was  a  mass  of 
ruins.  The  whole  roof  was  lifted  up  in  the 
air,  and  thrown  into  the  streets  in  large 
fragments — the  second  story  walls  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  were  thrown  down, 
and  tlie  whole  eastern  end  of  both  stories, 
fronting  on  Walnut,  blown  into  the  streets, 
from  its  foundation  up. 

The  appearance  of  the  explosion  was  aw- 
fully terrific,  and  its  consequences  fatal  to 
several  of  our  most  estimable  citizens.  It 
is  thought  that  from  eight  to  twelve  persons 
were  immediately  killed,  and  probably  twen- 
ty were  severely  wounded,  some  of  them 
dangerously. — Exchange  paper. 

The  brine  in  which  cucumbers  have  been 
preserved,  is  said  to  be  fatally  poisonous  to 
cattle  and  hogs.  One  of  our  citizens  a  \'ew 
weeks  back,  lost  a  cow  from  her  having  eaten 
a  quantity  of  pickles  which  had  been  thrown 
out  in  an  exposed  situation. — Piscataquis 
Herald. 
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Disease  in  Peach  Trees. 

Of  late  years,  owing-  to  the  appearance  of 
two  diseases  in  our  orchards,  the  peach  has 
become  comparatively  short-lived  and  unpro- 
ductive. These  diseases  are  yet  scarcely  at 
all  understood  by  the  majority  of  cultivators. 
We  therefiire  offer  the  following-  suggestions, 
with  the  knowledge,  that  if  appreciated  and 
carried  into  practice,  this  fruit  will  be  found 
as  healthy,  tine  and  productive  in  our  gar- 
dens now,  as  at  any  previous  period. 

1.  The  yellows  is  the  greatest  malady  of 
the  peach.  It  affects  the  whole  tree,  and 
the  seedlings  reared  from  it  are  also  more  or 
less  diseased  in  the  same  manner. 

2.  The  yellows  is  a  contagious  disease, 
spreading-  from  tree  to  tree  gradually,  and 
it  may  be  propagated  by  grafting-  or  budding 
from  the  infected  specimens. 

3.  The  malady  may  be  infallibly  known 
by  the  following-  characteristics — a  decided- 
ly yellowish  colour  in  the  whole  of  the  leaves 
of  the  tree;  short  and  slender  branches  grow- 
ing here  and  there,  clothed  with  small,  half- 
starved,  narrow  leaves,  one  fourth  or  one 
half  the  usual  size;  and  mottled,  small  fruit, 
of  inferior  quality,  ripening  before  the  pro- 
per season. 

4.  A  single  tree,  with  this  disease,  will, 
by  its  contagious  influence,  gradually  de- 
stroy a  whole  orchard  of  healthy  trees.  No 
pruning,  or  mode  of  treatment  iiitherto  dis- 
covered, will  restore  to  a  healthy  state,  a 
tree  thoroughly  diseased  with  the  yellows. 

5.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  all 
trees  having  the  yellows,  in  order  to  insure 
a  sound  condition  in  young  plantations  yet 
healthy.  In  small  gardens,  where  there  are 
diseased  trees  contiguous,  the  neighbours 
must  be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  into  the 
plan.  In  farms  and  larger  places,  it  will 
generally  be  sufficient  to  destroy  all  victims 
of  the  yellows  on  the  premises,  as  the  dis- 
ease spreads  slowly.  In  trees  received  from 
nurseries,  there  will  frequently  be  found  an 
infected  subject,  and  it  should  be  at  once 
rooted  up,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  healthy 
tree.  It  is  much  better  to  destroy  a  single 
tree,  though  young,  at  once,  than  by  allow- 
ing it  to  stand,  in  the  vain  hope  of  its  reco- 
vering, to  spread  disease  among  all  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  to  this  matter, 
we  shall  find  in  almost  every  neighbourhood, 
a  number  of  sickly  and  diseased  trees,  which 
although  worthless,  are  allowed  still  to  oc- 
cupy the  ground.  Very  frequently  an  old 
and  favourite  tree,  now  lean  and  jaundiced, 
occupies  year  after  year,  a  corner  of  the 
garden,  more  from  the  recollection  of  the 
fine  fruit  it  once  bore,  than  feom  any  present 


value.  If  we  desire  healthy  and  thriving 
peach  trees,  all  these  diseased  specimens, 
old  or  young,  must  be  entirely  exterminated. 
While  these  are  allowed  to  stand  in  any 
garden,  disseminating  a  contagious  disease 
on  every  side,  it  is  idle  to  hope  for  healthy 
and  long-lived  trees. 

Tlie  second  enemy  to  this  tree  is  the 
peach  worm  or  borer.  This  insect  {JEgeria 
exitiosa)  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  soft  part  of 
the  trunk,  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
These,  on  becoming  borers  or  grubs,  perfo- 
rate and  consume  the  bark,  and  in  time  gir- 
dle and  destroy  the  tree.  To  maintain  an 
orchard  in  good  health,  so  far  as  regards  this 
insect,  it  is  only  necessary,  every  spring,  to 
remove  the  earth  for  three  or  four  inches  at 
the  base  of  the  tree,  and  to  cut  out  and  de- 
stroy with  the  knife  every  one  of  the  borers. 
Their  presence  is  generally  indicated  by 
gum  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  a  little  practice  will  enable  a  man  to  go 
over  an  orchard  of  an  acre,  in  a  day. 

The  productiveness  and  longevity  of  the 
peach  tree  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  short- 
ening or  pruning  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  of  bearing  trees,  from  one  to  two 
feet,  in  July,  every  year.  This  will  keep 
the  tree  full  of  bearing  buds  and  healthy 
wood.  A.   J.   Do-WNING. 


From  the  Prairie  Farmer. 
The  disease  called  Hooks—Pterigium. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  the  April  No.,  page  84, 
there  is  an  inquiry  by  A.  Beach,  for  informa- 
tion on  the  above  disease — its  nature,  origin, 
remedy,  and  whether  or  not  it  be  contagious. 

The  disease  is  not  contagious.  It  has  its 
origin  in  a  thickened  condition  of  the  white 
coat  of  the  eye-ball,  {Tunica  Sclerotica,) 
just  where  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids  meet 
together  in  shutting  the  eye ;  the  pressure 
of  the  lids  and  frequent  winking,  appear  to 
pinch  up  a  small  fold  of  said  coat.  Irritating 
causes,  by  degrees,  induce  inflammation  in 
it,  and  the  blood  vessels  which  in  health 
carry  only  lymph  or  white  blood,  now  be- 
come enlarged  and  circulate  red  blood,  and 
appear  fan-shaped,  converging  from  the  cor- 
ner of  the  eye  towards  the  pupil,  and  threat- 
en to  cover  the  glass  of  the  eye  {Cornea) 
with  a  film. 

The  only  perfect  or  sure  remedy  for  the 
disease,  when  confirmed,  consists  in  catch- 
ing or  hooking  up  this  thickened  mass  of 
vessels,  on  the  point  of  a  sharp  hooked  nee- 
dle, (Tenaculum,)  and  cutting  oft'  the  fold 
thus  hooked  up  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  cut- 
ting transversely,  or  across  the  vessels,  until 
all  are  divided.  M,  L.  Knapp. 

April,  1843. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Raising  Water. 

Those  who  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  for  all  domestic  purposes,  and  for  the 
use  of  stock,  from  streams,  fountains,  or 
springs  near  their  improvements,  can  scarce- 
ly appreciate  the  labour  and  vexation  with 
which  those  are  taxed,  who  have  not  a  drop 
of  this  essential  article  within  half  a  mile, 
unless  it  be  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  from  4U 
to  80  feet  in  depth.  To  draw  all  the  water 
needed  by  a  family,  from  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  well,  is  a  vast  labour,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  the  quantity  used  is  much 
less  than  would  be  desirable. 

In  this  ag-e  for  improvement,  perhaps 
some  of  your  intelligent  readers  may  be 
able  to  inform  your  subscribers  of  the  cheap- 
est and  best  method  of  elevating  water  from 
a  well  50  or  more  feet  in  depth,  by  means 
of  horse  or  mule  power.  Is  a  lifting  or 
forcing  pump  the  best,  and  what  machinery 
is  best  adapted  and  least  likely  to  get  out  of 
order  1  also  what  would  be  the  expense  and 
quantity  of  water  raised  in  a  given  time]  Any 
information  on  this  interesting  subject,  com- 
municated through  the  Cabinet,  would  be 
very  acceptable  to  many  who  reside  in  lime- 
stone districts,  or  other  places  where  water 
lies  at  a  low  level.  The  best  method  by 
which  the  power  for  raising  water  may  also 
be  applied  for  turning  a  churn  or  grindstone, 
would  be  very  desirable.  It  is  said  that  in 
some  places  the  wind  is  used  as  an  agent 
for  pumping;  any  information  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  mode  of  bringing  water  up 
from  below,  will  gratify  one  of  your  oldest 
subscribers,  who  has  often  been  wearied 
with  working  a  long  pump  in  a  deep  well, 
and  of  turning  a  windlass  for  raising  water. 

P. 


Birds— Eggs. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  natural  history, 
that  if  you  remove  one  or  more  eggs  from 
the  nests  of  some  birds,  before  they  have 
completed  their  natural  complement,  tiicy 
will  continue  laying  a  great  number  after- 
wards. Thus  if  the  peewit,  (Tringa  Va- 
nellus,)  is  deprived  of  only  one  egg  after 
she  has  completed  her  number,  she  immedi- 
ately forsakes  the  rest;  if,  however,  she  has 
but  one  other  to  lay,  and  all  but  one  of  her 
eggs  are  removed,  she  will  continue  to  lay 
for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  sometimes  more, 
successively.  The  same  has  been  observed 
of  the  blackbird,  lark,  and  the  long-tailed 
titmouse ;  the  latter  has  gone  on  to  lay  as 
many  as  thirty  eggs  before  she  began  to  sit, 
a  friend  of  mine  having  removed  that  num- 


ber. In  the  case  especially  of  the  lark,  if 
only  one  or  two  eggs  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  nest,  the  bird  will  go  on  to  lay  for  a 
time  indefinite ;  but  if  there  are  three  she 
will  sit.  The  usual  number  of  eggs  in  a 
lark's  nest,  is  five. 

This  is  one  of  those  mysteries  in  nature, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  We 
find  that  a  bird,  as  soon  as  it  has  deposited 
four  eggs  in  its  nest,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lapwing,  immediately  ceases  to  produce  any 
more ;  but  if  disturbed  in  its  arrangements, 
will  go  on  to  lay  perhaps  five  times  that 
number,  and  yet  cease  the  moment  it  has 
collected  its  usual  number  for  hatching  in 
the  same  spot.  This  property  does  not  seem 
to  belong  to  our  domestic  fowls.  A  hen, 
when  she  wants  to  sit,  will  as  readily  do  so 
upon  one  egg,  as  more,  and  so  will  a  turkey. 
This  latter  bird  is  of  a  very  torpid  nature, 
and  will  continue  to  sit  for  many  months  to- 
gether, on  a  very  scanty  supply  of  food.  The 
persons  who  breed  very  early  poultry  for  the 
London  market,  have  a  secret  for  preserving 
the  vital  property  in  eggs  laid  in  the  sprinir 
and  summer,  till  late  in  the  autumn,  when 
they  are  put  under  turkies  who  have  been 
kept  sitting,  and  are  hatched  early  in  the 
winter.  These  persons  chiefly  reside  near 
Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  and  the  neighbouring 
country;  and  the  secret  for  preserving  the 
eggs  in  a  proper  state  for  hatching,  is  strict- 
ly preserved  amongst  them.  I  have  visited 
one  of  their  cottages,  and  found  the  only 
room  surrounded  with  small  square  pens,  in 
which  the  turkies  were  sitting.  They  are 
occasionally  taken  off"  the  nest  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  returned  to  it. 

It  appears  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why 
birds  of  the  same  size  and  species,  should 
produce  eggs  of  a  different  shape  and  colour. 
The  hedge  sparrow's  egg  is  blue;  while 
that  of  the  robin,  who  lives  on  the  same 
sort  of  food,  and  is  like  it  in  various  particu- 
lars, produces  an  egg  of  a  darkish  brown  and 
white  colour,  ornamented  with  yellowish 
brown  spots.  The  cormorant  has  pale  green 
eggs,  while  the  egg  of  the  gannet  is  white : 
both  these  birds  feed  on  fish.  The  eggs  of 
the  rook,  magpie,  and  lapwing,  are  nearly 
similar  in  size  and  appearance.  Those  of 
the  pigeon,  owl,  and  king-fisher,  are  white; 
and  those  of  the  blackbird,  of  a  bluish  green. 
In  like  manner,  the  eggs  of  the  land  tortoise 
are  of  a  dusky  brownish  white;  and  those  of 
the  crocodile,  of  a  bluish  white.  Even  hens 
in  the  same  poultry  yard,  and  fed  on  the 
same  food,  produce  eggs  of  a  difl^rent  colour, 
some  being  much  darker  than  others.  I  have 
also  observed  that  some  ducks  of  the  same 
breed,  have  white  eggs,  and  others  bluish 
ones.     Hens  sometimes  produce  eggs  with 
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a  double  yolk  in  them,  and  others  have  been 
found  with  a  double  shell.  It  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  fact,  that  the  spot  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  being 
that  in  which  the  future  chick  is  placed,  is 
so  much  lighter  than  the  opposite  side,  that 
in  whatever  position  the  egg  is  placed,  this 
part  is  always  opposite  to  the  belly  of  the 
incubating  bird.* 

Another  wonderful  fact  respecting  eggs, 
is  that  some  birds  have  tlie  property  of  either 
retaining  their  egg  after  it  has  arrived  at 
maturity,  or  of  suppressing  altogether  the 
further  progress  of  those  eggs  which  had 
arrived  at  a  certain  size  in  the  ovarium.  I 
have  on  several  occasions  purchased  pullets 
for  my  farm-yard,  which  had  just  begun  to 
lay.  Perhaps  on  their  way  to  their  new 
home,  they  would  drop  one  egg  in  the  ba.s- 
ket  in  which  they  were  confined;  but  I  have 
invariably  found,  that  on  arriving  at  a  strange 
place,  they  have  altogether  ceased  to  lay  any 
more  eggs  till  they  had  become  habituated 
to  their  companions,  and  had  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  localities  of  their 
new  situation.  We  know,  on  opening  a 
pullet  which  has  just  begun  to  lay,  that 
there  is  a  regular  succession  of  eggs  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  in  the  ovarium.  Some  are 
nearly  complete,  others  are  as  large  as  a 
marble,  and  others  of  the  size  of  a  pea. 
The  circumstance  of  birds  being  endowed 
with  the  extraordinary  property  of  prevent- 
ing the  eggs  from  arriving  at  maturity  when 
their  usual  habits  or  place  of  abode  have 
been  changed,  is  one  of  those  facts  in  natu- 
ral history  on  which  little  light  has  yet  been 
thrown.  If  the  leg  of  a  pullet  is  broken 
afler  she  has  laid  two  or  tiiree  eggs,  and  she 
is  thus  prevented  from  seeking  enough  of 
tliat  substance  which  is  necessary  to  be 
taken  into  the  stomach  with  her  food,  for 
the  purpose  of  encrusting  the  egg,  she  will 
perhaps  drop  one  without  a  shell,  and  then 
cease  altogether  from  laying  any  more  till 
the  bones  of  her  leg  are  knit,  and  she  is 
able  to  go  about  as  usual.  She  then  begins 
to  lay  again,  but  the  number  is  regulated  by 
those  she  had  previously  laid.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  she  had  laid  four  eggs  before  her 
leg  was  broken,  and  that  the  quantity  in  her 
ovarium  when  she  first  began,  was  sixteen, 
she  would,  when  she  resumed  her  laying, 
only  produce  the  remaining  twelve.  From 
this  it  is  clear  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
some  material — lime  and  chalk  probably — is 
necessary  to  enable  a  hen  to  produce  a  per- 
fect egg,  and  that  the  want  of  it  retards  the 
process  going  on  in  the  ovarium,  without 
producing  any  immediate  injury  to   those 


eggs  which  were  in  a  gradual  process  to- 
wards maturity.  In  the  instance  already 
mentioned,  of  hens  ceasing  to  lay  on  being 
brought  to  a  strange  place,  it  was  probably 
occasioned  by  their  restlessness,  and  not 
knowing  at  first  where  to  go  in  search  of 
what  was  necessary  to  bring  their  eggs  to 
perfection.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
this  curious  subject  should  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  naturalists  more  than  it  appears  to 
have  done. — Jesse''s  Gleanings,  vol.  1. 


*  Blumenbach. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Prudent  treatment  of  animals  Avhen 
young. 

The  subjoined  article  met  with  in  the 
Maine  Farmer,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send 
tor  the  Cabinet,  concluding  that  the  good, 
sound,  practical  sense,  running  through  it, 
and  communicated  in  so  animated  a  style, 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  paper  in  which 
it  originated.  "  Train  them  while  young !" 
Aye,  what  a  volume  of  advice  is  expressed 
in  these  four  words !  and  well  would  it  be, 
if  we  would  extend  their  application  beyond 
the  subjects  directly  before  us,  to  the  nurs- 
lings around  our  hearths.  X. 

Solomon  says, "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it."  This  is  true  in  regard  to 
children  as  a  general  thing,  but  it  is,  if  pos- 
sible, more  true  in  regard  to  animals  of  the 
lower  orders,  for  they,  not  having  so  much 
scope  of  intellect,  are  not  led  about  by  pro- 
pensities which  so  often  overcome  all  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  the  salutary  trainings 
of  youth. 

Every  domestic  animal,  from  the  hog  up- 
ward, is  susceptible  of  education,  more  or 
less,  and  should  receive  it  when  young.  The 
little  pig,  if  subject  to  being  handled  and 
rubbed  while  with  its  dam,  is  always  much 
more  manageable  when  it  becomes  a  hog, 
and  may  even  become  amiable,  in  a  hoggish 
way,  and  very  susceptible  to  the  "  Mesmeric 
influences  of  a  rubbing  stick,"  when  applied 
in  a  proper  manner  to  the  tickling  ot  his 
sides,  to  make  him  "  shoulder  over"  and  go 
into  a  state  of  "  clairvoyance."  If  farmers 
or  farmers'  sons,  would  take  a  little  more 
pains  to  familiarize  young  animals,  such  as 
calves,  we  should  not  have  so  many  vicious, 
kicking  cows,  or  headstrong,  crowding,  run- 
away oxen.  But  this  system  would  be  siiU 
more  productive  of  good  among  horses  than 
any  other  class.  The  Arab  horses  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  more  natural  docility  than 
any  other  breed.  Perhaps  they  do,  but  we 
doubt  if  they  are  endowed  by  nature  with 
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any  more  kindness  of  spirit  than  those  of 
any  other  country.  The  account  given  of 
their  management  by  travellers,  explains 
the  whole  mystery.  The  Arab  and  his 
family,  and  his  mares  and  colts  all  lie  toge- 
ther. The  mare  and  the  four-legged  colts, 
and  the  two-legged  colts,  all  lie  down  toge- 
ther and  play  and  become  familiar  with  each 
other,  so  that  an  Arab's  horse  is  perfectly 
broken  by  the  time  it  is  a  month  old.  In 
this  country,  many  colts  are  never  so  much 
as  touched,  much  less  handled  and  caressed, 
until  they  are  three  or  four  years  old,  or 
large  enough  to  use.  And  they  are  C07i 
quered  rather  than  tamed  by  kindness. 

Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  have 
horses  that  are  hard  to  catch  in  the  field, 
when  they  see  a  man  coming  towards  them 
— or  are  shy,  or  contrary  and  vicious.  It  is 
only  the  rising  up  of  that  spirit  of  defence 
which  nature  has  implanted  in  them.  Their 
first  knowledge  of  mankind  commenced  in 
war,  and  their  instinct  leads  them  to  look 
out  for  a  battle  whenever  they  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  them.  A  little,  very  little 
time  spent  with  such  animals  when  young, 
would  save  a  vast  amount  of  trouble,  labour 
and  vexation,  through  their  lives.  Train 
them  while  young — it  is  not  necessary  to 
work  them  any  to  make  them  familiar  with 
all  the  routine  of  duties  that  will  be  required 
of  them  when  older.  But  familiar  handling 
— and  training  them  to  the  word  and  the 
will,  is  all  that  is  needed. — Maine  Farmer. 


Letter  from  H.  Colman. 

We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  give 
our  readers  a  letter  received  from  this  gen- 
tleman by  the  last  steamer.  It  will  be  seen 
that  he  enters  upon  the  objects  of  his  tour 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  every  facility 
will  be  afforded  him,  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  make  his  proposed  publication  more 
valuable  to  American  farmers,  than  any  work 
hitherto  published  on  the  subject  of  British 
husbandry.  We  hope  he  will  bear  in  mind 
the  impatience  with  which  it  is  awaited, 
and  flivour  us  with  his  first  part  at  the  earli- 
est period  possible.  He  must  necessarily, 
however,  occupy  many  months  in  his  exami- 
nations and  in  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  his  materials,  before  he  will  be 
prepared  to  commence  writing  his  survey; 
and  we  can  hardly  expect  the  publication  of 
the  first  part  before  some  time  in  the  ensu- 
ing winter. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  on  the  21st  of  June,  as 
we  learn  from  our  London  papers,  Mr.  Col- 
man was  present,  and  presented  the  Society 


with  a  model  of  Atwater's  Steam  Genera- 
tor— samples  of  sugar  made  from  cornstalks 

several  specimens  of  flax,  prepared  by 
steam,  with  a  view  to  its  being  spun  on  com- 
mon cotton  machinery,  and  a  specimen  of 
perennial  flax,  from  Mr.  T.  J.  Walker,  Eck- 
ibrd,  Michigan ;  also  various  specimens  of 
silk  and  cotton;  upon  which,  "Mr.  Pen- 
darves,  M.  P.,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Colman  for  the  interesting  specimens 
and  details  he  had  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Council;  and  having  dwelt  on  the 
advantages  the  Society  would  derive  from 
tlie  information  Mr.  Colman,  as  one  of  their 
honorary  members,  would  from  time  to 
time,  lay  before  them  during  his  present 
visit  to  England,  he  would,  he  trusted,  be 
enabled,  after  his  agricultural  tour  through 
the  kingdom,  and  especially  after  his  per- 
sonal attendance  and  inspection  at  the  en- 
suing Derby  meeting,  to  carryback  to  Ame- 
rica a  favourable  report  of  the  agricultural 
improvements  of  the  old  country."  The 
chairman.  Lord  Portman,  was  quite  sure 
that  the  proposition  required  no  seconding; 
and  the  motion  being  put,  the  vote  of  thanks 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Colman  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
West  Sussex  Agricultural  Association  on 
the  16th  of  June,  and  was  introduced  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  said: — "I  beg 
to  propose  the  health  of  a  gentleman  from 
the  United  States.  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
introducing  him  to  the  farmers  of  Sussex, 
as  one  who  was  engaged  in  the  inquiry  into 
the  agricultural  affairs  of  America.  I  have 
seen  the  report  of  that  inquiry,  and  know 
that  no  one  could  have  written  such  a  work 
on  the  subject,  unless  he  had  been  well 
aware  that  agriculture  was  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  all  countries.  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  introducing  him  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society; 
and  I  now  introduce  Mr.  Colman,  who  sits 
by  Mr.  Dickens,  not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  a 
descendant  of  those  who  were  one  with  us, 
and  as  a  brother  citizen.  The  disputes  with 
America,  have  been  happily  settled,  and  let 
us  hope  that  we  may  long  remain  in  amica- 
ble relations  with  the  United  States.  I  ask 
you  to  drink  the  health  of  Mr.  Colman,  with 
three  times  three ;  and  then  show  your  re- 
sponse to  the  sentiments  which  I  have  ut- 
tered, and  may  our  only  rivalry  with  them 
be,  who  can  produce  the  best  men  and  the 
best  farmers."     (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Colman,  on  rising  to  return  thanks, 
was  loudly  cheered ;  and  after  a  brief  and 
pertinent  response,  which  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded, gave — "Success  to  the  beneficent 
landlord,  and  success  to  the  honest  and  in- 
dustrious labourer." — Cultivator. 
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London,  July  3d,  1843. 
Luther  Tucker,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  intended  sooner  to  have  had 
this  pleasure ;  but  life  in  London  consumes 
one's   time   very   much   as   a   North   river 
steamer  consumes  the  fuel;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  day  or  the  week,  you  can  about  as 
well  say  what  has  become  of  it.     Such  a 
rushing  torrent  of  human  life  as  the  great 
avenues  in  this  city  present — and  really, 
speaking  of  great  avenues,  one  street  seems 
very  much  like  another — it  is  hardly  possible 
to  realize  but  from  actual  observation.     The 
Strand,  Holborn,  Piccadilly,  Regent  street, 
Westminster   bridge,    London   bridge,  &c., 
&c.,  with  tlieir  coaches  and  carts,  and  bar- 
rows and  omnibusses,  and  horses  and  dogs, 
and  very  often  droves  of  sheep  and  oxen, 
and  people  of  all  nations  and  costumes,  in 
silks  and  tatters,  in  elegance  and  squalid- 
ness,  some  with  clothes  on  of  course,  and 
some  I  had  almost  said  without  any,  equally 
matter  of  course,  I  judge,  with  them  ;  some 
running,  some  creeping,  some  talking,  some 
singing,  some  crying,  some  reading,  some 
musing, — present,  indeed,  from  the  top  of  an 
omnibus,  where  you  can  take  in  the  whole 
line,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  curious 
scenes  imaginable,  and  infinitely  amusing 
and  instructive.     It  resembles  nothing  so 
much,  as  the   breaking  up  of  one  of  our 
great  rivers  in  the  spring,  or  at  the  time  of 
a  sudden  freshet,  which  sweeps  the  fields  of 
their  ripened  crops,  when  down  come  cakes 
of  ice  of  all  imaginable  shapes,  tumbling 
over  each  other,  and   logs  and   slabs,  and 
broken  fences,  and  parts  of  buildings,  and 
countless  other  things,  mingling  in  all  pos- 
sible confusion,  and  all  driving  with  an  irre- 
sistible impetuosity  to  the  ocean.     But  there 
is  this  difference,  that  here  in  the  streets  of 
London,  crowded  as  they  are,  and  present- 
ing continually  opposing  currents  and  eddies 
and  whirls,  there  is  no  confusion  or  rubbing, 
or  chafing,  but  all  get  on  with  good  humour 
and  quiet.     The  omnibus  drivers  in  London, 
seem  to  me  the  perfection  of  "  whips,"  and 
the  very  personification  of  skill  and  discre- 
tion in  their  particular  art;  and  though  I 
have  rode  miles  and  miles  on  the  box  with 
them,  and   on   some   occasions  where   the 
street  was  filled  with  a  continuous  string  of 
all  sorts  of  carriages  and  vehicles,  four  deep, 
from  the  chariot  of  the  peer  to  the  wagon  of 
the  coal-heaver  and  the  donkey  barrow  of 
the  dog-meat  seller,  I  have  never  seen  any 
entanglement,  any  running    against  each 
other,  nor  heard  a  single   profane  or  rude 
word  on  any  occasion.   This  certainly  speaks 
well  for  the  people.     The  law  of  courtesy 
and  civility  reigns  supreme  among  all  class- 


es of  them ;  neither  by  day  or  evening,  and 
I  have  been  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  have  I 
seen,  but  in  one  instance,  a  single  act  of 
quarreling,  and  that  a  case  of  absolute  drunk- 
enness and  degradation;  and  not  even  at  Ep- 
som, where  I  attended  the  races,  and  where, 
it  would  seem  to  me,  on  the  day  of  the  great 
stakes,  a  hundred  thousand  people  were  as- 
sembled.    Undoubtedly  there  is  vice  enough 
in  London,  and  parts  of  it  are,  as  is  to  be 
expected,  festering  with  moral  corruption ; 
but  these  facts  speak  volumes  in  the  praise 
of  the  people,  and  show  the  admirable  cha- 
racter of  their  police,  and   the  advantages 
which  come  from  making  manners  a  study. 
You  and  my  agricultural  friends  in   the 
country,  will  be  happy  to  hear  tliat  I  have 
been   received   here    by   the   distinguished 
friends  of  agricultural   improvement,   with 
the  most  cordial  welcome,  and  am  jaromised 
the  most  ready  and  ample  aid  and  encou- 
ragement to  my  inquiries.     I  have  already 
been  a  good  deal  in  the  country,  and  after 
this  week,  leave  the  vicinity  of  London  for 
some  months.     I  am  not  disposed  to  insti- 
tute any  invidious  comparisons  between  this 
country  and  my  own,  for  I  see  no  grounds 
for  such  comparisons.     However  separated 
in  their  location,  their  interests  are  coinci- 
dent and  the  same;  and  I  venture  to  say 
that   no   conviction    impresses   itself   more 
strongly  upon  the  mind  of  a  wise  and  hu- 
mane man,  when  he  comes  here,  than  the 
unnaturalness  of  enmity  or  war  between 
two  such  countries,  united  as  they  are  by  a 
common  origin,  a  common  language,  and  a 
universal    interest   in   the    maintenance   of 
peace  and   good  will.     My  mission  is  re- 
garded with  favour,  and   I  shall  spare  no 
pains  to  render  it  as  useful  as  my  limited 
ability  will  enable  me  to  do,  to  my  country. 
Agriculture  is  pursued  here  with  an  intelli- 
gence, spirit  and  liberality,  which  are  most 
remarkable  and  delightful ;  much  has  already 
been  done,  and  the  most  valuable  results  are 
to  be  confidently  expected.     Our  country 
must  share  in  the  benefit,  and  the  fire  kin- 
dled and  kept  burning  so  brightly  here,  must 
extend  its  light  and  heat  to  both  hemispheres. 
I  shall  keep  my  friends  in  America  advised 
of  my  whereabouts  and  whatabouts;  and  any 
letters  directed  to  me  at  London,  care  of 
Baring,  Brothers  &  Co.,  will  be  duly  re- 
ceived.    The  steamboat  postage,  however, 
must  be  paid  in  America,  in  order  to  their 
being  sent. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am  yours,  truly 
and  respectfiilly,  Henry  Colman. 


The  subscriptions  of  our  friends  for  Colman's  Agri- 
cultural Tour,  will  be  received  with  pleasure  at  the 
office  of  the  Cabinet, 
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Analyses  of  Indian  corn  and  Ruta-baga. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  New-England  Farmer. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  last  week's  paper, 
you  expressed  a  vvisli  for  analyses  of  Indian 
corn  and  of  ruta.-bag-a.  They  are  herewith 
enclosed — and  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
potatoes  are  added. 

100  lbs.  of— Corn.  R.baga.  Pot's. 


Contain  of 

Fresh  dug.  Fresh  dug 

Flesh-forming  prin- 

ciples— Gluten,  al- 

umen,  &c. 

1,26 

1. 

2,07 

Fat-forming  princi- 

plrs — as  gum,  su- 

gar, starch,  woody 

fibre,  oil,  &c., 

88,43 

13. 

24,34 

Water, 

9. 

85. 

72. 

Salts, 

1,31 

1. 

100 

1,39 

100 

99,80 

The  salts  are  composed  as 

follows : 

Of  potash, 

3,200 

0,373 

0,676 

Soda, 

,150 

,165 

,391 

Lime, 

,035 

,125 

,055 

Magnesia, 

,128 

,040 

,055 

Alumina, 

,016 

,005 

,008 

Iron  oxide, 

,004 

,006 

Silex, 

,434 

,067 

,011 

Sulphuric  acid. 

,017 

,127 

,090 

Phosphoric  acid, 

,224 

,057 

,067 

Chlorine, 

,008 

,037 

,026 

1,312      1,000      1,386 

The  acids  and  the  chlorine  are  combined 
with  the  alkalies,  metals  and  earths,  and 
form  salts,  called  sulpiiates,  muriates,  and 
phosphates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  &c. 

You  wish  to  know  what  is  the  action 
of  the  salts  ]  So  far  as  chemistry  has  yet 
gone,  these  are  found  combining  with  the 
flesh-forming  principles  only,  and  never  with 
the  fat-formers.  They  form  a  part  of  flesh, 
blood,  sinews,  bones,  gristle.  They  are  found 
in  the  animal  body,  only  in  combination  with 
these  tissues,  or  in  certain  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions. As  the  elements  of  the  animal 
tissues  are  identical  in  composition  with  cer- 
tain parts  of  vegetables,  which  alone  form 
them,  we  may  infer,  that  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  systems,  the  salts  perform  similar 
parts.  Rigid  analysis  would  probably  show 
that  the  salts  are  always  proportional  to  the 
flesh-forming  principles.  As  in  the  animal 
body,  the  salts  form  not  fat,  so  in  the  vege- 
table, they  form  not  a  part  of  starch,  gum, 
sugar,  wood.  Essential  they  are  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  plant,  by  which  the  fat-forming 
principles  are  produced,  and  equally  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  the  animal  body.    How 


they  act,  is  unknown.  It  is  determined  by 
chemistry,  that  the  salts  form  certain  defi- 
nite proportions  of  certain  parts  of  the  body. 
We  may  infer  then,  that  their  action  is,  to 
form  only  the  substances  of  which  they  are 
essential  elements.  If  supplied  in  quantity 
greater  than  the  body  requires  to  form  these 
elements,  they  would  probably  be  excreted 
as  useless.  Unless  then,  you  have  some 
evidence  that  salts  act  on  animals,  as  in 
some  cases  on  plants,  to  increase  bulk  and 
development,  the  position  that  salts  exert 
"a  greater  action,  in  proportion  to  their 
quantity,  upon  the  animal  system,  than  the 
organized  matters,"  requires  further  proof. 
Now,  this  proof,  chemistry  expects  from 
practised  cattle-feeders  and  stock-raisers. 
The  analyses  above,  compared  with  your 
experience,  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
subject.         With  regard, 

Samuel  L.  Dana. 


Poultry  Yards. 

Every  farmer  should  supply  his  table 
chiefly  with  fresh  meats  from  his  poultry 
yard.  By  proper  attention,  it  may  also  be 
made  a  source  of  profit  in  addition.  A  yard 
of  suitable  size,  enclosed  with  pickets,  in- 
cluding a  poultry  house,  and  a  supply  of 
fresh  water,  and  a  pond  to  wash  in,  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  success  of  raising  poultry. 

To  ensure  a  plentiful  supply  of  eggs  in 
winter,  let  the  fowls  have  a  warm  habita- 
tion in  which  they  can  remain  through  the 
day  in  cold  severe  storms,  with  room  to 
move  about.  Place  a  trough  about  four 
inches  wide  and  four  inches  deep,  and  length 
according  to  circumstances,  within  the  yard, 
with  a  roof  so  low  as  to  prevent  their  get- 
ting into  the  trough;  keep  this  well  supplied 
with  feed,  that  they  may  have  it  by  them 
constantly.  In  sunmier,  let  them  out  once 
or  twice  a  day  to  ramble  awhile,  if  you  have 
no  crops  near  enough  to  be  injured  by  their 
depredations.  As  they  are  somewhat  car- 
nivorous, some  kind  of  fresh  meat  is  neces- 
sary for  them  once  a  day  in  winter,  when 
they  are  not  supplied  with  insects. 

No  poultry  is  profitable  to  be  kept  after 
three  years  old.  Something  depends  how- 
ever, on  the  breed  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  kept.  The  Poland  top-knots  are 
considered  as  the  best  for  eggs,  and  are 
sometimes  called  everlasting  layers.  They 
are  more  hardy  than  most  kinds,  for  the  ex- 
tremes of  weather. — Farmer's  Gazette. 


He  who  neglects  Religion,  prepares  for 
himself  a  bitter  draught — a  meal  of  worm- 
wood, a  bed  of  briers,  a  pillow  of  thorns,  a 
life  of  vexation,  and  a  death  of  sorrow. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Peach  Trees. 

The  present  being  what  in  common  par- 
lance is  called  a  peach  year,  and  as  many 
of  the  most  esteemed  varieties  of  that  valu- 
able fruit,  which  have  been  perpetuated  for 
thirty  years  or  more,  by  budding  or  inocu 
lating,  are  running  out,  I  would  suggest  to 
farmers  or  growers  of  this  delicious  fruit, 
the  propriety  of  saving  the  stones  of  the 
best  kinds  for  planting,  so  that  we  can  com 
mence  again  with  seedlings  of  the  most 
valuable  sorts,  which  may  be  extended  by 
budding,  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  when  re- 
sort should  again  be  had  to  seedlings.  It 
seems  now  to  be  admitted  by  all  observant 
cultivators  of  fruit,  that  resort  must  occa 
sionally  be  made  to  seedlings,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  good  fruits  of  any  kind;  grafting, 
buddmg,  cuttings,  layers,  and  suckers,  being 
a  mere  extension  of  the  original  plant  or 
tree,  and  the  only  way  of  procuring  a  young 
and  vigorous  tree,  is  by  recurring  to  the 
seed.  Fruit  trees,  like  animals,  have  their 
period  of  youth,  maturity  and  vigor,  old  age, 
decline,  and  death,  and  no  care  or  manage- 
ment can  prevent  their  passing  through 
these  various  stages;  our  only  plan  is  to  re- 
sort to  the  seed  and  select  the  best  varieties 
for  cultivation  and  extension,  by  budding, 
&c.,  as  the  old  stock  shows  symptoms  of  de- 
clining, from  age  or  infirmity.  O. 


That  we  must  strive  for  culture,  does  not 
discourage  the  youthful  mind ;  the  thought 
rather  enlivens  and  exalts  it,  that  one, 
through  his  own  power,  and  by  bravery  of 
spirit,  not  by  sighs  and  penances,  can  bring 
into  the  kingdom  of  self  culture,  the  powers 
which  slumber  in  him.  The  harvest  has 
not  been  easy  even  to  the  heroes  of  our 
race.  So  much  the  more  necessary  is  it, 
for  our  small  minds  to  be  watchftil  and  in- 
dustrious, that  we  may  rise  to  more  shining 
heights  which  dawn  upon  us  over  the  broad 
wastes  on  which  the  greater  part  of  our 
race  wanders.  No  smooth  plains,  upon 
which  we  may  dream,  speculate,  and  poet- 
ize, lead  to  them,  but  they  must  be  climbed 
gradually,  and  with  much  toil. — Common 
School  Journal. 


The  Farmer's  Creed. 

Let  this  be  the  Farmer's  creed — 

Of  stock,  seek  out  the  choicest  breed ; 

In  peace  and  plenty  let  them  feed ; 
Your  land  sow  with  the  best  of  seed ; 

Let  it  not  dung  nor  dressing  need — 
Inclose  and  dress  it  with  all  speed, 

And  you  will  soon  be  rich  indeed. 

John  Sinclair. 


THE  FARMERS'  CARIIVET, 

AND 


Philadelphia,  Eighth  Month,  1843. 


The  opening  of  a  new  volume  would  seem  to  invite 
a  more  direct  interchange  than  ordinary,  of  friendly 
greetings  between  the  editor  and  his  readers.  We 
have  now  travelled  together  for  a  year;  and  this,  in 
the  good  natured  language  of  one  of  our  old  English 
essayists,  makes  us  acquaintances  of  some  considerable 
standing-.  We  have,  however,  little  to  say  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  Address:  the  past  is  beyond  recall;  and 
the  future  must  rely  upon  exertion,  not  promises.  It 
has  been  our  aim  steadily  to  keep  in  view,  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
We  have  endeavoured  too,  always  to  bear  in  mind, 
and  consequently  to  impress  upon  our  readers  the  im- 
portant truth,  that  if  we  would  better  the  condition  of 
our  vast  farming  population,  we  must  have  reference 
to  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  soil;  and  while  we  give  the 
strength  of  the  body  to  the  improvement  of  the  one, 
we  should  by  no  means  overlook  that  culture  of  the 
other,  which  most  directly  concerns  ourselves  and  our 
children.  This  will  continue  to  be  our  aim;  and  while 
we  tender  our  thanks,  sincerely  and  respectfully,  to  the 
numerous  correspondents,  who  have  for  the  past  year, 
so  liberally  supplied  our  columns  with  valuable  mat- 
ter, we  solicit  a  continuance  of  their  communications. 
We  are  well  aware,  that  however  assiduously  we  may 
give  our  labours  to  the  Farmer's  Cabinet— and  with 
whatever  judgment  and  skill  we  may  make  our  selec- 
tions, much  of  the  variety,  and  the  pith,  and  the  ani- 
mation of  our  paper,  must  depend  upon  the  active 
good  will  of  its  correspondents,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  they  may  favour  us  with  original  articles 
containing  their  views  and  experience. 

We  mean  to  hold  on  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  and 
hope  to  make  the  coming  volume,  as  we  believe  the 
one  just  closed,  to  be,  many  times  more  valuable  to 
the  farmer  who  peruses  it,  than  the  trifling  amount  of 
his  subscription. 

The  senior  editor  having  withdrawn  from  the  Cabi- 
net, it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  suggest,  that  al- 
though we  hope  not  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  the  aid 
of  his  able  pen,  yet  we  shall  still  more  than  ever,  need 
the  assistance  of  our  friends. 


A  friend  at  Easton,  Md.  asks  for  some  "hints  on 
the  best  method  of  preparing  the  ground  for  timothy 
and  lucerne ;  and  the  latest  time  at  which  they  can 
be  sown,  to  produce  hay  and  soiling  grass  the  next 
spring."  Lucerne  had  better  not  be  sown  with  timo- 
thy or  any  other  grass;  but  alone,  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared,  either  broadcast 
or  in  drills.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  sown  in  the 
fall.  It  will  hardly  be  fit  to  cut  the  first  season,  but 
will  afterwards  yield  several  crops,  if  it  does  well. 
We  cannot  do  better,  at  present,  than  direct  our  friend 
to  two  good  articles  on  the  subject,  in  former  volumes 
of  the  Cabinet;  the  one  on  page  293,  vol.  3;  the  other, 
page  334,  vol.  4. 

Sweet  potatoes  from  New  Jersey,  were  in  our  mar- 
ket  on  the  2nd  instant. 
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The  June  No.  of  the  "British  American  Cultiva- 
tor," published  at  Toronto,  Canada,  mentions  an  Ox 
exhibited  in  the  early  part  of  spring,  in  that  city, 
weighing  1945  lbs.,  including  beef,  hide,  and  tallow. 
"It  was  owned  and  fed  by  Mr.  Nightengale,  butcher, 
and  was  the  best  fed  beast,  that  was  ever  slaughtered 
and  sold  in  the  Toronto  market." 

A  writer  in  the  number  just  referred  to,  says  the 
best  way  to  get  shut  of  the  Canada  thistle,  is  to  make 
the  land  rich,  get  a  stiff  sward  upon  it,  and  then  cut 
the  plant  from  time  to  time,  very  close,  without  letting 
it  flower. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  refer  to  this  paper.  It  is  ju- 
diciously conducted;  and  we  always  hail  it,  as  one 
from  which  we  expect  to  receive  instruction. 


The  editor  of  the  Salem  (Ohio)  Register,  of  the  18th 
ult.,  says  he  was  presented,  the  day  previously,  with  a 
stalk  of  timothy  from  the  farm  of  Abraham  Bonsall, 
near  that  place,  measuring  six  feet  eight  inches. 

One  of  our  Maryland  friends  makes  some  inquiry  in 
relation  to  the  curing,  &c.,  of  corn  that  has  been  sown 
purposely  for  fodder.  Among  the  advantages  of  this 
crop,  when  sown  broadcast,  may  be  reckoned  its  use- 
fulness in  soiling.  For  this  purpose,  it  should  be  sown 
at  different  times,  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  or  so. 
Some  should  be  sown  quite  early  in  the  season.  It 
may  thus  be  found  to  answer  excellently  in  midsum- 
mer, when  the  pastures  are  short,  and  the  drought 
would  otherwise  make  green  food  scarce.  When  in- 
tended for  winter  fodder,  it  should  not  be  suffered  to 
become  too  old.  It  should  be  cut  before  the  tassel  ap- 
pears—well and  thoroughly  dried — and  when  put 
away,  it  should  have  a  peck  of  salt  to  the  ton.  We 
consider  corn  fodder  more  valuable  for  summer,  than 
for  winter  feeding.  The  Northern  sweet  corn,  is  per- 
haps the  preferable  kind  to  sow:  the  stalk  is  not  so 
bard,  nor  so  stout,  and  contains  more  saccharine  mat- 
ter. 


AVe  understand  that  Dr.  Darlington,  of  Westchester, 
is  to  deliver  the  annual  address  before  the  Newcastle 
Agricultural  Society,  next  month. 


Wire  Ropes  have  since  1834,  been  generally  intro- 
duced in  the  mines  of  Saxony,  and  latterly  they  have 
been  used  at  some  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  Northern 
counties  of  England,  and  on  most  of  the  rail-roads 
where  stationary  engines  are  employed. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute, it  is  stated,  that  the  price  of  hempen  rope  of 
288  threads,  is  per  lachter  (equal  to  two  French  metres, 
or  785  English  inches)  1  thaler  20  groschen,  about  one 
dollar  twenty-seven  and  a  half  cents  of  our  money. 
An  iron  wire  rope,  used  in  the  place  of  the  above 
hempen  rope,  costs  per  lachter,  about  forty-six  cents. 
A  hempen  rope  of  33G  threads,  the  largest  used  in  the 
mines,  is  one  dollar  thirty-eight  cents  per  lachter: 
this  is  replaced  by  wire  rope  of  IG  wires,  at  forty-seven 
cents  per  lachter.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
wire  ropes  are  nearly  two-thirds  cheaper  than  those 
of  hemp,  which  they  may  supersede.  Under  many 
circumstances  too,  they  are  said  to  be  more  durable, 
particularly  in  moist  situations,  or  where  the  rope  re- 
mains for  a  long  time  coiled  on  the  drum,  when  it  de- 
cays from  mildew.  Further,  the  wire  ropes  are  but 
one-third  the  weight  of  the  hempen,  which  they  re- 
place. It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  having  much 
less  elasticity,  they  must  be  coiled  on  a  drum  of  greater 
diameter,  than  is  necessary  for  the  hemp. 


From  our  exchange  papers  from  Tarious  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  from  other  sources,  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  crop  of  wheat  has  been  a  fair  one— quite 
an  average  one,  but  not  anything  extraordinary.  Al- 
though about  the  time  our  wheat  was  fit  fur  the  cra- 
dle, there  was  a  week  of  very  dull  drizzly  weather,  we 
have  been  glad  to  learn  that  the  injury  to  the  grain, 
was  not  of  very  serious  extent,  nor  near  so  great  as 
some  anticipated.  Rye  was  better  than  it  has  been 
for  some  years— oats  were  short.  The  crop  of  hay  also, 
through  this  State,  Delaware  and  Jersey,  is  said  to  be 
quite  deficient,  owing  to  the  coldness  and  backward- 
ness of  the  spring,  and  the  pinching  drought  that  pre- 
ceded its  ripening. 

A  writer  in  the  Woodbury  Constitution,  about  the 
middle  of  last  month,  suggests  to  his  brother  farmers, 
the  propriety  of  putting  in  an  extra  quantity  of  ruta- 
bagas, to  meet  the  inconveniences  of  a  short  hay  crop. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  profit  this  season  from  the  hint, 
but  it  may  be  well  to  recollect  it  in  future,  should  a 
similar  necessity  occur. 

The  same  writer,  after  several  years  experience  in 
the  turnip  culture,  remains  a  decided  friend  to  it,  and 
thinks  farmers  might  as  soon  neglect  to  plant  potatoes 
for  themselves,  as  turnips  for  their  cows. 


POUDRETTE. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Publisher, 
with  D.  K.  Minor,  of  New  York,  for  the  sale  of  this 
valuable  manure.  It  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
the  Farmer's  Cabinet,  No.  50,  North  Fourth  street, 
where  we  expect  to  keep  a  supply  constantly  on  hand. 
The  price  will  be  two  dollars  a  barrel,  where  one  or 
two  only  are  taken— for  tlu-ee  or  more,  it  will  be  some- 
what reduced. 


On  looking  into  the  garden  of  a  friend  a  few  days 
ago  on  Pine  street,  we  were  much  pleased  with  his 
experiments  in  "laying"  three  different  varieties  of 
the  grape:  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  and  Elsinborough. 
He  had  taken  the  hint  from  the  suggestions  on  page 
81,  of  our  last  volume,  and  has  succeeded  beautifully. 
He  had  recently  separated  the  main  "  layers"  from  the 
parent  stocks,  and  all  were  doing  well.  The  plants 
have  taken  root  in  the  boxes,  and  on  the  intermediate 
buds  of  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,  were  several  healthy 
bunches  of  grapes  well  shouldered,  and  altogether 
finely  illustrating  the  plan  proposed  by  our  friend  N. 

Some  of  our  native  grapes  are  of  remarkably  easy 
cultivation;  and  if  more  of  our  farmers  who  attend 
market,  would  stick  a  vine  here  and  there,  at  the  ends 
of  their  buildings,  where  they  would  take  up  no  room 
that  would  be  otherways  appropriated,  many  a  bushel 
of  fine  fruit  might  they  exhibit  on  their  stalls,  and 
many  a  silver  dollar  might  they  carry  home,  which 
they  now  miss:  to  say  nothing  of  the  wholesome  lux- 
ury that  would  thus  be  more  abundantly  afforded  our 
citizens. 


The  New  Haven  Daily  Herald,  speaks  of  having  re- 
ceived some  pears,  taken  from  a  tree  full  two  hundred 
years  old. 
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The  fit'tli  number  of  the  "  Biblical  Cabinet,''  contain- 
ing the  concluding  part  of  Neander's  History  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  during  the  first  three  centuries, 
has  been  published  by  James  M.  Campbell  &  Co.,  98, 
Chestnut  street.  This  number,  or  the  work  complete 
in  five  numbers,  price  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents^ 
may  be  had  of  the  publisher,  or  at  this  office. 

In  looking  over  the  11th  &  12th  No's,  of  the  i^crmcr's 
Encyclopedia,  now  in  the  course  of  publication,  by 
Carey  &  Hart,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Chestnut 
streets,  we  are  quite  of  the  mind  that  they  are  equal  in 
interest  to  those  which  have  preceded  them.  Both  the 
publishers  and  the  American  editor,  have  sustained 
themselves  admirably  in  this  work:  we  trust  it  will  be 
properly  appreciated. 

"PRODUCTIVE  FARMING;  or  A  Familiar  Di- 
gest of  the  recent  discoveries  of  Liebig,  Johnston, 
Davy,  and  other  celebrated  writers  on  Vegetable  Chem- 
istry: showing  how  the  results  of  English  tillage  might 
be  greatly  augmented ;  by  J.  A.  Smith,— published  by 
Wiley  &  Putnam,  New  York:— price  31|  cents."  J. 
W.  Moore,  bookseller,  No.  23,  Minor  street,  Philadel- 
phia, has  sent  us  a  neatly  printed  pamphlet,  of  150 
pages,  with  the  above  title.  It  is  a  compilation,  the 
object  of  which  is,  to  simplify  and  render  interesting 
to  all,  the  more  scientific  and  technical  writings  of 
such  men  as  are  mentioned  above.  The  intelligent 
and  inquiring  farmer  will  read  this  little  book  with 
pleasure  and  advantage.  While  it  renders  familiar 
the  heavier  investigations  of  science— it  aims  to 
disseminate  those  sound  and  rational  views  of  the  ne- 
cessary relations  between  practical  farmivg  and  prac 
tical  science ;  without  which  agriculture  must  still  lag 
behind  the  age,  and  though  the  first  and  most  import 
ant  of  all  arts,  remain  long  stationary.  The  work 
may  be  obtained  in  Minor  street,  as  above,  or  of  Kim- 
ber  &  Sharpless. 

"RELiaU^  BALDWINIAN^:  Selections  from 
the  correspondence  of  the  late  William  Baldwin,  M.  D., 
surgeon  in  the  United  States  navy;  with  occasional 
notes,  and  a  short  Biographical  Memoir,  compiled  by 
William  Darlington,  M.  D." 

This  volume,  just  published  by  Kimber  &  Sharpless, 
consists  principally  of  the  botanical  correspondence  of 
Dr.  Baldwin.  The  lovers  of  nature,  and  the  admirers 
of  native  worth,  to  whom  these  characteristic  Remains 
of  his  excellent  friend  are  respectfully  inscribed  by  the 
compiler— himself  a  distinguished  botanist  of  Cliester 
county,  and  well  known  by  his  Flora  Cestrica — will 
really,  it  seems  to  us,  pore  over  the  volume  with  the 
warm  feelings  due  to  long  acquaintance  and  personal 
friendship.  An  amiable  simplicity  of  character,  and 
a  warm  hearted  frankness,  are  strongly  marked  in  the 
correspondence,  as  well  as  an  unflinching  ardor  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  favourite  study,  under  the  pressure  of 
enfeebled  health.  Ambitious  to  study  upon  the  spot 
the  natural  history  of  the  West,  Dr.  Baldwin  joined 
Major  Long's  expedition  in  1819:  his  strength  however 
failed  him,  and  he  died  the  same  year  at  Franklin,  on 
the  Missouri,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age:  and  the 
wild  flowers  of  that  vast  region,  with  which  he  so  de 
sired  to  become  acquainted,  have  ever  since,  been 
blooming  around  his  grave. 


The  Autumnal  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  will  be  held  on  the  20th,  21st,  and 
22nd  of  next  month,  in  the  saloon  of  the  Chinese  Mu- 
seum. We  will  give  a  list  of  premiums  ofl'ered  in  our 
next  number. 


Our  minister,  E.  Everett,  partook  of  the  festivi- 
ties at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  at  Derby,  England,  on  the  14th  of  last  month; 
Earl  Spencer  in  the  chair.  In  the  course  of  some 
remarks  he  made,  which  were  repeatedly  and  loudly 
cheered,  he  illustrated  the  incalculable  importance  of 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  value  of  agricultural  la- 
bour, by  comparing  some  of  its  items  with  the  value 
of  the  whole  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  our- 
selves. "  The  commerce  between  our  two  countries," 
said  he,  "  is  the  largest  that  is  carried  on  between  any 
two  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  annual 
commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
is  nearly  two-fold  that  which  you  carry  on  with  any 
other  people.  The  entire  annual  movement  of  this 
commerce  both  ways, — your  exports  to  the  United 
States— your  imports  from  them— either  of  them  singly, 
being  twice  as  great  as  your  commerce  with  any  other 
nation.  And  yet,  what  think  you  it  amounts  to?— 
About  as  much  as  the  value  of  the  annual  crop  of  oats 
and  beans  in  Great  Britain.'" 

In  reference  to  the  universal  interest  that  was  felt 
in  the  subject  which  brought  the  meeting  together,  he 
said  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  "  an  amount  of  science, 
of  mechanical  skill,  of  practical  sagacity,  of  capital, 
and  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  higher  orders — of 
diligence  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  interme- 
diate and  labouring  classes,  combined  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture,  that  had  never  been  equalled  in 
the  history  of  the  world." 

Now  can  any  of  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the 
result  of  this  will  be  a  failure,  and  that  agriculture  is 
to  remain  stationary?  Verily,  nay:  every  farmer  who 
still  slumbers,  must  wake  up,  and  study  his  position 
with  reference  to  his  soil— his  crops — his  markets — his 
manures:  and  he  who  is  determined  not  to  do  so,  and 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  farm  and  to  crop  thus  and  so, 
because  his  father  and  his  grandfather  did  it,  and  were 
successful,  will  byand-bye,  perhaps,  be  sufliciently 
aroused  to  perceive  that  his  long  slumber  has  left  him 
alone — behind  in  the  race  in  which  all  had  embarked 
but  himself. 


We  learn  from  the  Belfast  (Maine)  Journal,  that  a 
violent  shower  of  hail,  accompanied  with  lightning, 
recently  occurred  in  Freedom,  and  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity. Large  quantities  of  window  glass  were  bro- 
ken. In  one  instance  a  house  was  struck,  and  much 
injured  by  the  lightning;  as  was  also  the  occupant,  B. 
Douglass.  Both  boots  were  torn  ofl'  his  feet.  "  The 
lightning  then  entered  the  churn  in  which  the  family 
preserve  their  cream,  and  made  butter  of  the  cream  in 
it,  as  etfectually  as  an  hour's  churning  would  have 
done." 


A  MILLION  of  persons  are  said  to  have  passed  through 
the  Thames  tunnel  since  it  was  opened,  five  months 
ago. 
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Editorial  JVotices. 


ToL.  VIII. 


"CHEMISTRY,  in  its  application  to  Agriculture 
and  Pliysinlogy;  by  Justus  Liebig,  M.  D.,  &c.,  &c.— 
Edited  from  the  manuscript  of  the  author,  by  Lyon 
Playfair." 

James  M  Campbell  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  and  Saxton 
&  Miles,  of  New  York,  have  lately  published  a  neat 
pamphlet  edition  of  this  work;— price  25  cents. 

Having  been  originally  prepared  in  the  form  of  a 
Report  on  the  present  state  of  organic  Chemistry,  it 
was  found,  however  valuable  to  the  professional  man, 
not  sufficiently  popular  in  its  style  and  details,  for 
such  as  have  not  made  chemistry  their  particular  study. 
The  editor  has  endeavoured  to  make  it  so.  The  Intro- 
duction, of  some  GO  pages  has  been  omitted,  as  has  also 
most  of  the  Appendix.  Several  valuable  additions  have 
been  made,  and  while  the  original  character  of  the 
work,  as  published  a  couple  of  years  ago,  has  been 
retained,  such  changes  have  been  introduced,  as  will 
make  it  a  very  interesting  volume  to  the  inquiring 
farmer,  who  has  hut  little  chemical  knowledge.  It 
may  be  had  of  Kimber  &.  Sharpless,  No.  50,  N.  Fourth 
street,  as  well  as  of  the  publishers. 


Just  as  our  number  was  ready  for  press,  we  received 
through  the  kindness  of  the  publishers,  James  M. 
Campbell  &  Co.,  a  copy  o(  Liebig' s  Animal  Clicmistry — 
or  Organic  Chemistry,  in  its  applications  to  Physiology 
and  Pathology.  This  is  a  beautiful  octavo  edition, cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
We  need  not  say  any  thing  in  commendation  of  this 
work.  Its  character  is  already  well  known  and  tho- 
roughly established.  Its  remarkable  cheapness— 25  cts. 
— places  it  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

We  received  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same 
publishers,  the  eighth  No.  of  The  Select  Library  of  Re- 
ligious Literature,  containing  the  conclusion  of  Lloren- 
te's  History  of  the  Inquisition.  The  other  parts  of 
this  highly  interesting  work,  we  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  looking  over.  The  number  also  contains 
a  commencement  of  the  life  of  Theodore  Agrippa  D' 
Aubigne. 

The  great  Annual  Fair  of  the  American  Institute, 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  will  open  at  Niblo's  Garden, 
on  the  10th  of  Tenth  mo.  next,  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M. 


A  friend  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  wishes  to  know  where 
pure  Alderney  cows  may  be  obtained,  and  at  what 
price.  Will  T.,  who  wrote  the  article  on  page  378,  of 
our  last  number,  or  some  other  person,  be  so  kind  as 
to  afford  us  the  requisite  information.    " 

SHORT  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Ttie  subject  matter  of  which,  may  correspond  with  the 
agricultural  character  of  this  paper,  will  be  inserted 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  insertion  often  lines 
or  less;  and  so  in  proportion  for  each  additional  line. 
The  money  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  the  7th  month 
(July)  1843,  was  a  little  more  than  four  inches  and  a 
half 4.543  inches. 

Pcnn.  Hospital,  8th  mo.  1st,  1843. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Gardening  as  a  Science. 

I  HOPE  neither  the  editor  nor  his  readers 
will  be  frightened  by  the  heading  of  my 
paper.  Under  this  title,  I  find  quite  an  in- 
teresting and  common-sense  article  in  the 
May  number  of  Paxton's  beautiful  Magazine 
of  Botany.  Why  should  any  of  us  plain 
farmers,  who  sometimes  give  scope  to  our 
reflective  powers,  be  startled  at  the  idea  of 
introducing  system  and  rules,  founded  upon 
the  reasons  of  things,  into  the  every  day 
operations  of  the  garden,  the  corn  field  and 
the  manure  heap?  I  have  made,  and  here- 
with offer  for  the  Cabinet,  if  deemed  suit- 
able, .some  extracts  from  the  paper  referred 
to,  believing  they  would  afford  instructive 
matter  for  thought  to  many  of  your  readers, 
as  they  have  done  to  myself.  We  may  re- 
collect, that  the  same  difficulties  which  at- 
tend us  in  our  attempts  to  understand  how 
the  most  delicate  plant  that  the  amateur  can 
botanize  upon,  obtains  and  elaborates  its  nu- 
triment, also  present  themselves  when  we 
inquire  into  the  growth  of  those  of  larger 
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and  more  stately  dimensions.  The  same 
perfect  law  of  nature,  which  enables  the 
spongiole  of  the  minutest  herb  to  meet  all 
its  wants,  equally,  and  similarly  operates  in 
the  growth  of  the  corn,  the  wheat,  and  the 
giant  oak.  And  who  is  the  farmer,  that  has 
walked  through  his  corn-field  after  a  shower 
of  a  hot  summer  evening,  and  almost  heard 
the  plant  cracking  with  its  very  thrift,  that 
has  not  involuntarily  made  the  inquiry  in 
his  own  mind: — whence  comes  this  wonder- 
ful power  of  vegetable  growth?  how  are  its 
demands  satisfied,  and  who  shall  explain  the 
hidden  processes  by  which  the  mysterious 
principle  of  vilalily  is  sustained  ?  Eut  hear 
our  author: 

j  "  There  is  no  one  subject  in  the  science 
of  horticulture,  vvliich  involves  so  many  dif- 
ficulties, as  the  method  by  which  plants  re- 
ceive and  elaborate  nutriment,  so  as  to  in- 
crease in  volume,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
posit within  certain  vessels  or  cells,  the 
peculiar  fluids  which  characterise,  and  are 
specific  to  each  individual. 
I  "There  are  received  notions  which  have 
.been  adopted,  and  appear  to  satisfy  most 
persons;  yet  we  must  admit  that  the  whole 
process  is  surrounded  with  inextricable  diffi- 
culties, which  perhaps  may  never  be  re- 
moved; but  there  are  a  few  simple  truths 
that,  if  duly  investigated,  will  evince  that  a 
great  deal  too  much  has  been  incautiously 
taken  for  granted. 

"The  term   sap  is  perfectly  familiar  to 
every  one:  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  prime 
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source  and  origin  of  all  nutriment ;  that  it 
is  prepared,  first,  in  the  ground,  then  passes 
into,  or  is  attracted  by,  that  most  recently 
formed  and  porous  termination  of  each  fibre 
of  the  root,  which  we  are  taught  to  style 
spongiole  or  spongelet,  and  is  conveyed 
thence  by  some  propelling  power  upwards, 
to  and  through  every  organ  of  the  plant, 
which  it  thus  supplies  with  appropriate  food. 
"Writing  upon  the  sap  of  plants.  Profes- 
sor Henslow  says: — 'The  crude  sap  intro- 
duced at  the  roots,  consists  of  nearly  pure 
water,  containing  only  a  very  small  and  va- 
riable per  centage  of  certain  saline,  earthy, 
and  gaseous  matters  in  solution.  It  is  a 
very  common  opinion,  and  one  upon  which 
most  erroneous  notions  are  sometimes  built 
by  practical  men — gardeners  and  others — 
that  this  crude  sap  is  directly  employed  in 
the  nourishment  and  development  of  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  plant.  There  is  much 
plausibility  in  such  an  assumption.  Every 
one  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  pruning, 
is  aware  that,  by  cutting  away  some  parts 
of  a  plant,  he  contrives  to  throw  the  rising 
sap  into  other  parts;  and  he  finds  that  in 
consequence  of  such  treatment,  these  latter 
parts  are  better  nourished,  and  become  more 
developed  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been ;  but  in  spite  of  so  plausible  an  experi- 
ment, the  crude  sap  is  not  nutritious;  we 
might  as  well  declare  that  we  can  receive 
nourishment  from  a  weak  dose  of  Epsom 
salts,  or  grow  fat  upon  soda  water.  Living 
bodies,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  can 
only  be  nourished  and  developed  by  organic 
matter.  Now,  crude  sap  may  very  possibly 
not  contain  a  single  particle  of  organic  mat- 
ter. The  mystery  is  explained  by  the  fact 
which  physiological  botany  has  ascertained, 
that  plants  are  endowed  with  the  peculiar 
faculty  of  preparing  organic  matter  for  them- 
selves, out  of  the  materials  which  the  crude 
sap  contains.' 

"  Crude  sap  is  generally  said  to  consist  of 
water,  holding  in  solution  a  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid,  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  decaying  manure  or  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil;  but  the  notion  is  as  crude  and  ill- 
digested  itself,  as  any  thing  can  possibly  be. 
In  fact,  we  know  not  what  this  sap  is,  or 
how  it  can  be  collected.  If  we  take  either 
the  oozings  of  the  vine,  the  subject  best  at 
command,  at  early  spring,  when  every  re- 
cently pruned  shoot  emits  at  certain  recur- 
rent periods  of  the  day,  drops  of  apparently 
limpid  water;  or  collect  the  sap  of  the  birch 
tree,  by  boring  into  its  stem;  we  obtain  sap, 
doubtless,  but  always  more  or  less  blended 
with  the  prepared  juices  of  the  stem  and 
bark.  Assuming  however,  the  droppings  of 
the  vine  as  a  type,  we  find  a  liquid  almost 


insipid,  but  which — so  far  as  our  test  of  lime 
water  can  determine — yields  no  trace  of  car- 
bonic acid,  but  gives  a  very  perceptible  de- 
position of  lime,  by  adding  a  minute  particle 
of  oxalic  acid  to  the  sap.  This  acid  pos- 
sesses an  affinity  for  lime,  so  strong,  that  a 
union  with  it  takes  place  when  the  propor- 
tions of  each  are  very  minute,  and  diffused 
through  a  considerable  volume  of  water. 

"  Crude  sap,  therefore,  if  it  ever  be  met 
with  pure,  cannot  be  said  to  contain  organ- 
ized matter;  but  we  may  readily  admit,  that 
any  matter  capable  of  solution  in  water  ab- 
sorbed by  the  root,  will  pass  with  it  into 
their  vessels;  and  such  soluble  matters  may 
be  common  salt,  nitre,  potassa,  or  lime, — 
also  that  peculiar  compound  of  oxygen  and 
charcoal,  which  we  call  carbonic  acid ;  but 
assuredly  the  most  minute  f>article  of  any 
organized  solid  substance,  even  though  its 
bulk  do  not  amount  to  the  thousandth  part 
of  a  grain  of  dust,  can  never  enter  the 
spongelets  of  the  root. 

"  To  recur  to  Professor  Henslow : — '  Not 
one,'  he  says,  'of  all  the  chemists  whom  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  has  been  able  to  com- 
bine the  elements  of  inorganic  matter,  so  as 
to  form  out  of  them  a  single  organic  com- 
pound. They  can  change  one  organic  body 
into  another,  as  starch  into  sugar;  but  they 
cannot  make  either  starch  or  sugar  directly 
from  the  elements  of  which  they  consist.  It 
is  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  alone  that  this 
wonderful  faculty  belongs,  and  it  is  by  the 
leaves  of  plants  that  the  operation  is  carried 
on.  The  crude  sap  is  merely  instrumental 
in  supplying  the  leaves  with  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  organic  mat- 
ter; it  is  the  proper  juice  created  by  the 
leaves,  and  in  which  such  variety  of  organic 
matters  are  dissolved,  which  forms  the  real 
nutritious  fluid  of  the  plant,  as  blood  does 
that  of  the  animal.  The  importance  of  re- 
taining all  the  leaves,  whilst  they  are  still 
living,  upon  a  plant,  is  sufficiently  evident; 
not  one  of  them  can  be  abstracted  or  injured, 
without  the  plant  being  deprived  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  "  power"  for  generating  its 
"proper  juice."  ' 

"  Carbonic  acid  is  emitted  from  the  lungs 
of  breathing  animals;  and  it  is  proved  that, 
under  certain  conditions,  plants  produce  it 
also.  But  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  roots  absorb  it  from  the  soil?  Phi-- 
losophers  assert  the  fact,  but  we  question 
the  possibility  of  arriving  at  the  proof. 

"  The  living  principle — that  vitality  wliich 
prevents  decay,  which  repels  the  effort  of 
chemical  agency,  is  the  great  mystery  upon 
which  every  phenomenon  depends.  We  are 
on  this  point  utterly  ignorant;  all  our  re- 
searches and    most    refined  investigations 
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lead  only  to  conjecture ;  and  so  it  is  throug-h- 
out.  Natural  philosophy  is  an  interesting 
and  beautiful  study, — it  displays  wonder 
everywhere ;  but  we  in  vain  endeavour  to 
search  into  causes. 

"  It  were  wise,  therefore,  to  cease  from 
appealing-  to  chemistry,  as  a  clue  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  assimilation  and  organic  action : 
chemistry  can  only  investigate  the  products 
of  dead  or  inert  matter;  and  in  vegetable 
structure  it  teaches  that  its  ultimate  ele- 
ments, as  shown  by  analysis,  are  four  gases, 
—oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitro- 
gen, and  some  saline  and  earthy  substances, 
in  the  form  of  ashes.  Manures,  earths,  and 
soils,  contain  the  same  elements,  and  there- 
fore we  are  instructed  to  apply  these  sub- 
stances in  order  to  furnish  the  rough  mate- 
rials of  sustenance ;  and  herein  we  observe 
analogy  between  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms.  Food  must  be  taken  into  the 
systems  of  both, — or  rather,  those  elements 
must  be  supplied  which  the  vital  principle 
can  elaborate  and  assimilate,  so  long  as  the 
several  tiinctions  retain  their  vigour  of  health. 

"  The  principle  of  vitality  remains  a  pro- 
found secret,  and  we  are  placed  in  the  di- 
lemma between  two  opinions — 1st,  Whether 
the  living  plant  be  to  a  certain  extent  en- 
dowed with  sensation  and  a  power  of  volition, 
so  as  to  imbibe  at  pleasure,  according  to  its 
necessity,  the  crude  aliment  which  is  appro- 
priate to  its  temperament;  or,  2nd,  Whether 
it  be  acted  upon  solely  by  the  external  agents, 
air,  water,  light;  electricity  producing  and 
keeping  up  a  sort  of  galvanic  process,  which 
prepares  the  sap  and  propels  or  attracts  it 
into  suitable  channels." 

The  mind  is  lost  in  the  contemplation. 
We  feel  that 

"  Not  a  tree, 
A  plant,  a  leaf,  a  blossom,  but  contains 
A  folio  volume.     We  may  read  and  read, 
And  read  again,  and  still  "hnd  something: 
new. 

We  may  pursue  our  speculations,  and  fol- 
low the  chemist  into  his  laboratory,  witness 
the  delicacy  and  exactness  of  his  analyza- 
tions,  but  afler  all,  however  we  may  have 
been  gratified,  and  even  instructed  in  our 
inquiries,  we  are  obliged  to  give  up  the  pur- 
suit, and  acknowledge  our  entire  inability 
"to  make  one  hair  white  or  black."  We 
are  entirely  incompetent  so  to  arrange  the 
elements  of  inorganic  matter,  as  to  form  out 
of  them,  even  the  semblance  of  the  minutest 
organic  compound.  We  must  refer  the  whole 
train  of  vital  phenomena  to  the  hitherto  un- 
explained, and  perhaps  inexplicable  laws  of 
Creative  Wisdom,  contenting  ourselves  with 
observing  results,  and  still   consenting   to 


study  the  most  beneficial  applications  of  in- 
creased knowledge.  Z.  Y. 
Gloucester  co.,  N.  J. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Milk. 

Having  recently  seen  a  litter  of  fine  pigs 
of  four  months  old,  that  have  increased  in 
weight  a  pound  a  day,  each,  since  their 
birth,  and  had  been  fed  exclusively  on 
milk,  I  was  induced  to  look  into  the  compo- 
sition of  an  article  which  is  thtis  capable  of 
supporting  animal  life,  without  any  other 
food,  and  of  building  up  such  carcases,  com- 
posed of  bones,  meat,  fat,  skin,  bristles, 
hoofs,  &c. 

Chemists  say  that  cows'  milk  is  composed 
of  the  following  articles,  viz: 

Cheese,      -    .    -    .    .     4.48  per  cent. 
Butter, 3.13       " 

Sugar  of  milk,    -    -    -    4.77       " 
Salts  and  mucus,      -    -    0.60       " 

Water, 87.02       " 


100.00 


And  the  above  articles,  when  analyzed, 
are  found  to  be  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  various  saline  and 
earthy  substances. 

A  French  chemist  states,  in  treating  on 
the  phenomena  presented  from  micro.=copic 
observation,  in  tlie  transformation  of  cream 
into  butter,  that  the  cream  consists  of  the 
globules  of  the  milk,  which  rise  to  the  sur- 
face from  their  lightness,  and  which  contain 
the  butter  in  the  form  of  pulp,  enveloped  in 
a  white,  thin  and  elastic  pellicle.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  churn,  he  says,  produces  nothing 
more  than  the  rupture  of  the  pellicle,  and 
it  is  the  fragments  of  this  pellicle  which 
whiten  the  liquid  called  butter-milk. 

When  cows  are  fresh  and  are  fed  with 
nutritious  food,  the  quantity  of  butter  con- 
tained in  these  pellicles  is  greater,  and  the 
covering  is  thinner,  and  consequently  less 
agitation  in  the  churn  breaks  them,  and  the 
butter  comes  much  sooner  than  it  does  when 
they  are  fed  sparsely  on  articles  containing 
but  little  nutriment. 

The  sugar  of  milk  is  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating the  whey  to  the  consistence  of  honey; 
the  saccharine  matter  remaining  dissolved  in 
the  whey  after  the  curd  is  formed.         A. 


Ladies,  veil  not  your  faces! — A  cele- 
brated writer  on  sight,  says  that  the  wearing 
of  veils  permanently  weakens  many  natu- 
rally good  eyes,  on  account  of  the  endeavours 
of  the  eye  to  adjust  itself  to  the  ceaseless  vi- 
bration of  that  too  common  article  of  dress. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
The  Tomato. 

We  often  hear  it  said,  that  a  relish  for 
this  vegetable  is  an  acquired  one ;  scarcely 
any  body  at  first,  liking  it,  but  eventually 
every  one  becoming  fond  of  it — if  not  pre- 
pared in  every  way,  at  least  when  prepared 
in  some  way  or  another — or  it  may  hap, 
raw,  without  any  preparation  at  all.  It  has, 
indeed,  within  a  few  years  come  into  very 
general  use,  and  is  considered  a  particularly 
healthy  article.  It  delights  in  rich  ground, 
and  is  an  abundant  bearer.  No  farmer's  or 
cotter's  garden  should  be  without  it.  His 
family,  if  like  the  writer  of  this,  will  soon 
want  their  tomatoes, — once, — twice, — three 
times  a  day, — morning,  noon,  and  evening! 
A  nice  way  to  keep  the  plant  erect,  and  the 
fruit  from  the  ground,  is  to  drive  down  four 
stakes,  so  as  to  make  a  square  of,  say,  two 
feet  each  way,  around  the  plant,  and  then 
wrap  three  or  four  wisps  of  straw  or  mat- 
ting, at  suitable  distances  around  the  stakes. 
These  will  keep  the  vines  from  falling,  and 
expose  the  fruit  nicely  to  the  sun  for  ripen- 
ing.    They  will  bear  till  frost. 

I  have  already  said  I  am  a  great  lover  of 
tomatoes ;  and  as  this  is  their  season — and 
as  housekeepers,  as  well  as  their  lords,  have 
been  invited  to  throw  in  their  mite  to  make 
the  Cabinet  useful — which,  by  the  way,  I 
take  pleasure  in  looking  over — I  thought  I 
would  cull  some  receipts  from  my  book. 
Do  with  them  as  you  like.  Though  they 
may  have  been  published  before,  they  may 
perhaps,  again  be  worth  their  room. 

Susanna  P. 

Newcastle,  Del. 

Tomatoes,    instead    of    Cucumbers. — 

Treat  them  much  as  you  would  cucumbers 
Peal,  and  slice  them ;  season  with  plenty  of 
salt — pepper  and  vinegar  to  your  taste. 

Tomato  Catsup. — To  half  a  peck  of 
pealed  tomatoes,  put  four  table-spoonfulls  of 
good  salt — four  do.  black  pepper — half  do. 
allspice — three  do.  mustard,  and  eight  red 
peppers,  all  ground  fine,  and  simmered 
slowly  with  the  tomatoes  in  sharp  vinegar, 
for  three  or  four  hours.  Use  as  much  vine 
gar  as  to  leave  half  a  gallon  of  liquor  when 
the  process  is  over.  Strain  through  a  sieve, 
bottle  and  seal  from  the  air.  It  may  be  used 
in  a  fortnight,  but  improves  by  age,  and  will 
keep  for  years. 

Stewed  Tomatoes. — Peal,  slice  and  stew 
them  slowly.  When  done,  season  them — 
thicken  a  little,  and  put  in  a  small  lump  of 
butter,  and  eat  them  as  you  would  apple 
sauce.  If  you  have  them  thus  prepared, 
with  good    roast  beefj   properly  manufac- 


tured— sweet  potatoes,  and  lima  beans, — 
and  President  Tyler  should  pop  in  upon 
you,  unexpectedly  to  dine,  you  need  wish 
nothing  better :  you'll  find  them  first  rate. 

Tomatoes  with  beef-steak. — Cut  them 
in  two,  lay  the  flesh  side  upon  the  gridiron, 
over  pretty  hot  coals,  for  a  few  minutes — 
turn  them — season  them  well,  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  when  done,  dress  them  with 
butter,  or  eat  them  with  gravy,  as  suits  you 
best. 

Tomato  preserves. — Prepare  a  syrup  by 
clarifying  sugar,  melted  over  a  slow  fire 
with  a  little  water,  boiling  it  till  no  scum 
appears.  Take  the  tomatoes  when  quite- 
green,  peal  them,  and  put  them  in  cold 
syrup,  with  one  orange  sliced  to  every  two' 
pounds  of  your  fruit :  take  pound  for  pound, 
of  sugar;  simmer  them  for  two  or  three 
hours  over  a  slow  fire.  When  a  superior 
article  is  wished,  add  fresh  lemons  sliced, 
and  boil  with  the  tomatoes  a  few  peach 
leaves,  and  powdered  ginger  in  bags.  To- 
matoes even  when  ripe,  make  a  fine  pre- 
serve, treated  as  above;  but  unless  great 
care  is  used  in  the  process,  they  will  fall  to 
pieces. 

Tomato  figs. — Take  six  pounds  of  sugar 
to  one  peck,  or  sixteen  pounds  of  the  fruit. 
Scald,  and  remove  the  skin  in  the  usual 
way.  Cook  them  over  a  fire,  their  own 
juice  being  sufficient  without  the  addition  of 
water,  imtil  the  sugar  penetrates,  and  they 
are  ckrified.  They  are  then  to  be  taken 
out,  spread  on  dishes,  flattened  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  A  small  quantity  of  the  syrup 
should  be  occasionally  sprinkled  over  them 
while  drying;  after  which,  pack  them  down 
in  boxes,  treating  each  layer  with  powdered 
sugar.  Boil  the  remainder  of  the  syrup, 
and  bottle  it  for  use.  They  will  keep  from 
year  to  year,  and  retain  a  nice  flavour.  The 
pear  shaped,  or  single  tomatoes,  answer  the 
best  purpose. 

Tomato  Tart. — Roll  out  your  dough 
very  thin,  and  place  it  on  the  plate  in  which 
you  intend  baking  your  tart,  and  slice  your 
tomatoes  very  thin;  spread  them  over  the 
dough  also  very  thinly,  take  about  two  table 
spoonfiills  of  brown  sugar,  and  one  of  ground 
cinnamon  bark,  spread  the  two  over  the  to- 
matoes, bake  it  well,  and  you  have  a  de- 
lightful tart. 

Pickled  Tomatoes. — Place  your  toma- 
toes in  layers,  in  a  pickling  jar  with  garlic 
or  shred  onions,  mustard  seed,  horse  raddish, 
red  pepper,  spices,  &c.,  as  wanted,  until  the 
jar  is  filled.  A  little  salt  must  also  be  added, 
as  the  layers  are  put  in.  When  the  jar  is 
filled,  pour  over  the  tomatoes,  good  cold 
cider  vinegar,  till  all  are  covered,  then  close 
up  tight  for  use. 
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Tomato  Omelet. — Slice  and  stew  your 
tomatoes.  Beat  up  half  a  dozen  fresh  eggs, 
the  yolk  and  while  separate ;  when  well 
beaten,  mix  them  with  the  tomato — put 
them  in  a  pan  and  fry  them,  and  you  will 
have  a  fine  omelet. 

Tomatoes  for  winter. — They  may  be 
preserved  for  winter  use,  by  placing  them 
in  layers  with  salt,  in  jars  or  tight  boxes. 
When  wanted,  they  must  be  soaked  in  wa- 
ter, as  you  soak  cucunibers  preserved  in  the 
same  way.  Some  stew  the  tomatoes  till 
well  cooked,  then  spread  the  mass  on  plates, 
or  other  smooth  surfaces,  and  dry  them  fully, 
when  they  can  be  put  in  bags,  and  kept  in 
a  dry  place. 

Some  are  fond  of  them  raw — eating  them 
as  we  eat  an  apple. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Wheat. 

When  we  recollect  that  the  wheat  crop 
of  the  United  States  is  more  than  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  bushels,  we  at  once  perceive 
its  vast  importance,  and  can  more  readily 
appreciate  the  value  of  any  suggestions  that 
may  lead  to  its  preservation,  or  increase. 
This  is  the  season  for  putting  it  in  the 
ground,  and  I  make  this  short  communica- 
tion, in  order  to  remind  my  brother  farmers 
of  the  expediency  of  practising  upon  the 
many  hints,  which  have  from  time  to  time, 
been  published,  so  far  as  their  judgment  may 
approve  of  them,  or  their  love  of  enterprise 
induce  them  to  experiment. 

In  the  first  place,  good  seed  is  essential ; 
and  I  believe  we  shall  always  be  gainers,  if 
we  first  wash  it  well  in  water — then  again 
in  strong  brine — and  then,  while  it  is  damp, 
roll  it  well  in  plaster  of  Paris.  We  should 
be  careful  too,  to  get  it  in  the  ground  early. 
For  the  last  few  years,  the  early  sown  wheat 
and  rye,  have  very  decidedly  fared  the  best. 
When  the  late  sowed,  has  been  injured,  or 
almost  ruined  by  the  rust,  that  which  has 
ripened  early,  has  entirely  escaped.  Colonel 
Barclay,  in  his  Agricultural  Tour  through 
our  country,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  we 
are  almost  uniformly  too  sparing  of  our  seed : 
this  also  is  becoming  the  opinion  of  some  of 
our  best  wheat  growers.  The  kind  of  wheat, 
too,  is  an  important  consideration,  and  must 
be  fixed  upon,  according  to  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  grower.  The  Mediterranean 
variety  is  getting  much  into  favour:  and 
where  the  ground  is  light,  and  in  but  mid 
dling  heart,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  is 
the  best.  When  the  farmer  is  about  to  sow 
his  wheat  without  manure,  he  can  hardly  do 
better  than  to  sow  the  Mediterranean.  A 
friend,  a  day  or  two  ago,  informed  me  that 


Elisha  Bassett,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  sowed  a 
field  of  this  kind  of  wheat  among  his  corn 
last  fall,  and  the  crop,  which  is  now  threshed, 
yielded  34  measured  bushels ;  and  the  extra 
weight  made  it  equal  to  36  bushels  per  acre. 

R.  N. 

Svveetlesborou^h,  N.  J. 

The  Locusts. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Baltimore  Ame- 
rican— A  paragraph  in  the  American  of 
this  morning,  copied  from  the  Newark  Daily 
Advertiser,  states  the  fact  that  the  "eggs  of 
the  seventeen  year  locusts  are  now  hatch- 
ing;" describes  the  young  insects  very  accu- 
rately, except  as  to  the  size,  which  is  repre- 
sented to  be  a  third  of  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
rice,*  and  concludes  by  observing:  "This  is, 
we  believe,  the  first  discovery  of  the  time 
of  the  quickening  of  the  eggs."  Permit  me 
to  state,  that  this  quickening  of  the  eggs 
was  discovered  and  fully  described  by  me  in 
1834,  as  was  every  particular  of  the  habits 
of  the  insect,  from  the  time  of  leaving  the 
ground  to  the  return  of  the  young  insects 
to  it  in  August,  and  until  the  setting  in  of 
winter,  when  they  disappeared  from  view. 
In  fact,  I  then  prepared  a  complete  history 
of  the  insects,  embracing  every  item,  except 
the  location  of  the  various  districts  of  coun- 
try in  which  they  appear.  To  enable  me 
to  complete  this  part,  which,  next  to  the 
length  of  time  they  require  to  complete  the 
cycle  of  their  existence,  is  the  most  curious 
part  of  their  history,  I  have  deferred  publish- 
ing the  work  in  full  to  the  present  time.  I 
have  now  full  information  of  the  existence 
of  twenty-four  distinct  Districts,  in  which 
they  appear;  and  twelve  of  the  seventeen 
years  which  form  the  cycle  of  their  exist- 
ence. I  hope  yet  to  obtain  information  of 
the  appearance  of  the  insects  in  each  of  the 
other  five  years,  but  fear  that  these  years 
are  occupied  by  them  in  the  Western  wilds, 
whence  the  information  cannot  be  obtained, 
until  those  parts  of  the  country  are  more 
fully  occupied  by  inhabitants.  The  years  in 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear  of  the 
appearance  of  the  locusts,  are  1827,  1837, 
1839,  1840  and  1841,  with  their  correspond- 
ing terms  of  seventeen  years.  If  any  per- 
son knows  of  their  appearance  in  either  of 
those  years,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  the 
information.  I  herewith  send  you  a  plate 
representing  the  insect  in  all  its  stages. 
The  egg  and  the  young  insect  are  magnified 
one  thousand  times. 

Respectfully, 

Gideon  B.  Smith. 

Baltimore,  Aug.  26th,  1843. 


*  The  young  insect  is  one-twelfth  of  an   inch  ii 
length,  and  one  seventy-second  of  an  inch  in  width. 
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From  the  American  Agriculturist. 
City  Manures. 

I  HAVE  lately  read  in  the  Bath  and 
Cheltenham  Gazette,  published  in  the  city 
of  Bath,  England,  that  a  Professor  Daniels 
had  taken  a  patent  for  a  new  compost,  com- 
posed of  wood  saw-dust,  charcoal,  lime,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  bitumen.  It  stated  he 
had  secured  patents  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  this  country.  If  any  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  account  given  in  that 
paper  of  its  fertilizing  power,  it  must  far  ex- 
ceed all  other  known  composts.  It  stated 
that  the  professor  had  taken  a  given  quanti- 
ty of  land,  on  which  he  had  raised  wlieat 
four  years  in  succession,  increasing  the  pro- 
duct every  year.  Our  farmers  must  be 
aware  that  this  has  ever  been  considered 
impossible.  The  first  year  the  land  was  in 
its  usual  condition,  and  the  crop  was  twenty- 
six  bushels  to  the  acre ;  the  second  year  he 
applied  some  of  his  compost,  and  the  crop 
was  thirty-six  bushels;  the  third  year  he 
added  more  of  his  compost,  and  the  crop 
was  forty-six  bushels;  the  fourth  year  he 
gave  more  of  the  compost,  and  the  crop 
was  fifty-six  bushels.  He  expressed  himself 
confident  of  bringing  the  crop  up  as  high  as 
one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Our  farmers  on  Long  Island,  and  in  New 
Jersey,  must  be  aware,  that  their  only 
chance  of  making  money  by  farming,  will 
be  by  an  increase  of  crops;  for  our  rail- 
roads will  enable  distant  farmers  to  send 
their  produce  to  our  markets,  at  a  very  tri- 
fling cost  of  transit.  Tiiose  of  our  farmers, 
therefore,  who  are  wise,  will  avail  them- 
selves of  every  means  of  increasing  their 
crops,  as  the  only  cliance  of  breasting  the 
competition  with  distant  opponents,  who 
produce  from  new  soils,  on  land  of  one-tenth 
the  value. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  decayed 
wood,  frequently  found  on  wood  land,  was 
much  valued  by  the  horticulturists.  I  oftun 
had  it  collected,  in  England,  for  my  own 
garden;  but  as  it  was  not  very  abundant 
there,  it  was  always  used  on  the  flower 
beds. 

From  the  number  of  saw-mills  at  work  in 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the 
annual  supply  of  wood  saw-dust  must  be 
very  large ;  and  I  would  advise  some  of  our 
enterprising  farmers  to  collect  and  try  it  in 
their  compost  heaps,  adding  slacked  lime 
and  fine  charcoal.  The  lime  is  apparently 
applied  to  cause  a  more  rapid  decomposition 
of  the  saw-dust,  and  to  neutralize  any  acid 
it  may  contain ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  in  the 
following  article  on  urine,  that  when  in  the 


soil  it  plays  an  important  part  in  promoting 
vegetiition.  I  would  advise  our  farmers  to 
put  the  above-named  compost  into  their 
barn-yards  and  hog-sties,  where  it  will  not 
only  undergo  a  rapid  change,  but  the  char- 
coal will  absorb  and  retain  all  the  ammonia 
now  lost  by  evaporation.  If  a  portion  of 
the  saw-dust  should  be  the  product  of  pitch- 
pine  timber,  no  bitumen  need  be  added;  but 
when  this  can  not  be  obtained,  a  small 
quantity  of  crushed  rosin  or  pitch  may  be 
added  to  the  compost  heap. 

I  shall  proceed  to  bring  to  your  notice  the 
urine  thrown  away  in  our  cities.  In  the 
first  place,  I  will  show  you  the  component 
parts  of  vegetable  matter,  and  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  By  comparing  the  two,  you 
will  readily  appreciate  the  importance  of 
saving  every  drop  of  urine  from  your  own 
families  and  barn-yards,  as  well  as  collect- 
ing it  from  our  cities.  In  this  explanation 
I  must  necessarily  use  scientific  terms,  as 
we  have  no  common  terms  in  our  language 
by  which  to  express  their  meaning.  By 
comparison,  however,  the  terms  will  show 
you  that  the  component  parts  of  vegetation 
and  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  the  same, 
excepting  about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  solid 
portion  of  vegetation. 

The  average  elementary  portion  of  vege- 
tables consists  of  about  480  parts  of  carbon, 
65  of  hydrogen,  369  of  oxygen,  40  of  nitro- 
gen, and  about  46  of  solid  matter,  in  1000 
parts. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  contains,  in  100 
parts,  about  50  parts  carbonic  gas.  30  parts 
of  ammonia,  20  parts  of  water.  Carbonic 
gas  contains  carbon  and  oxygen;  the  ammo- 
nia contains  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  Thus 
we  perceive  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  con- 
tains within  itself  the  elementary  portions 
of  all  vegetable  products.  There  is  no  other 
known  substance  containing  within  itself 
all  these  elements,  and  hence  is  derived  its 
wonderful  fertilizing  power. 

Stale  urine  contains  a  large  portion  of 
ammonia  and  of  ammoniacal  salts,  which 
are  mostly  lost  by  evaporation,  as  will  conti- 
nue to  be  the  case,  unless  some  material  be 
combined  with  it  capable  of  retaining  the 
ammonia.  Charcoal  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
substance  for  this  purpose,  as  it  will  take  up 
and  retain  within  its  pores,  more  ammonia 
than  any  other  known  material. 

Charcoal  is  a  valuable  product  in  the  soil, 
independent  of  its  retaining  ammonia  when 
presented  to  it  by  human  agency.  "  It  ab- 
sorbs in  large  quantity  into  its  pores,  the 
gaseous  substances  and  vapours  which  exist 
in  the  atmosphere."  It  separates  from  water 
any  decayed  animal  matters  or  colouring  sub- 
stances which  it  may  hold  in  solution.     It 
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also  holds  moisture  with  a  tenacity  greater 
than  any  other  known  material. 

Our  farmers  may  tell  me  they  are  well 
aware  of  the  value  of  urine,  but  may  ask 
how  are  they  to  collect  it  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity. I  have  thought  of  this  difficulty,  and 
believe  it  may  be  overcome  by  a  little  per- 
severance. There  is  a  small  shed  behind 
the  city  hall,  wliere  many  thousands  of  gal- 
lons might  be  annually  collected.  Let  some 
farmer  get  the  privilege  from  the  corpora- 
tion, of  putting  down  a  large  receiver  there 
under  ground,  filling  it  half  full  of  fine  char- 
coal, so  as  to  take  off  the  powerful  effluvia — 
now  so  offensive — on  condition  of  its  being 
emptied  twice  a  year,  spring  and  fall.  Let 
the  same  system  be  pursued  at  all  the  large 
eating  houses  and  taverns.  Instead  of  such 
places  being  as  now,  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  neighbourhood,  they  would  become 
perfectly  sweet  and  inocuous.  The  diffi- 
culty would  be  greater  in  families ;  yet  if  it 
can  be  proved  that  those  who  inhabit  houses 
can  derive  an  annual  income  from  attending 
to  it,  as  well  as  take  off  all  bad  smells  from 
every  square  in  the  city,  I  should  presume 
the  double  inducement  would  cause  the  sys- 
tem to  be  generally  adopted.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  urine  of  families  is  daily 
thrown  into  the  privies.  If  every  family 
would  have  theirs  emptied  once  a  year,  and 
when  emptied,  put  into  the  vault  two  barrels 
of  charcoal,  and  add  one  barrel  of  charcoal 
every  month  afterward,  at  the  end  of  each 
year  they  would  have  about  forty  bushels  of 
poudrette  and  urate,  of  a  far  better  quality 
than  any  now  sold,  worth  twenty-five  cents 
per  bushel,  to  the  person  who  may  take  it 
away,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  removal. 
Thus  every  family  might  make  a  clear  in- 
come of  eight  dollars  per  annum,  beyond  the 
cost  of  the  cliarcoal,  and  keep  the  whole  city 
free  from  the  abominable  excrementitious  ef- 
fluvium now  so  pernicious  to  the  health  and  so 
obnoxious  to  the  olfactories  of  our  citizens. 

It  will  be  seen  that  carbon  and  oxygen 
form  eight  and  a  half  parts  in  every  ten  of 
vegetable  matter,  and  it  is  more  than  proba 
ble  that  carbonic  gas  supplies  the  whole  of 
it.  How  amply  has  Infinite  Wisdom  pro- 
vided for  this  immense  demand!  Can  the 
geologist  measure  the  carbonate  of  lime  and 
other  carbonates  laid  up  by  Creative  Wis- 
dom in  our  globe"?  Can  the  physiologist 
count  the  weight  of  carbonic  gas  daily  ex- 
haled by  the  animal  creation?  Can  the  phi- 
losopher form  a  distant  conception  of  the 
immense  supply  hourly  liberated  by  the  rapid 
and  slow  decomposition  ever  progressing  on 
our  earth's  surface!  If  man  has  not  the 
power  to  measure  or  count  the  supply,  he 
has  given  to  him  the  power  to  collect  and 


apply  it    for  his    individual   and    general 
benefit. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  explained, 
in  this  essay,  the  effect  of  lime  in  promoting 
vegetation  when  mixed  in  soils,  as  hinted 
when  treating  of  its  operation  on  saw-dust; 
but  as  this  article  is  already  too  extended,  I 
shall  defer  it  to  some  future  opportunity. 
Wm.  Partridge. 


Disease  in  the  Pear  tree. 

For  many  years  past,  the  pear  tree  has 
been  found  to  be  subject  to  a  peculiar  mala- 
dy, which  shows  itself  during  midsummer, 
by  the  sudden  withering  of  the  leaves  and 
fruit,  and  the  discolouration  of  the  bark  of 
one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  followed  by  the 
immediate  death  of  the  part  affected.  la 
June,  1816,  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  of  Rox- 
bury,  discovered  a  minute  insect  in  one  of 
the  affected  limbs  of  a  pear  tree ;  afterwards 
he  repeatedly  detected  the  same  insects  in 
blasted  limbs,  and  his  discoveries  have  been 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Henry  Wheeler  and  the 
late  Dr.  Oliver  Fiske,  of  Worcester.  Mr. 
Lowell  submitted  the  limb  and  the  insect 
contained  therein,  to  the  examination  of 
Professor  Peck,  who  gave  an  account  and 
figure  of  the  latter,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  "  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository 
and  Journal."  From  this  account,  and  from 
the  subsequent  communication  by  Mr.  Low- 
ell, in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,"  it  appears  that  the  grub  or 
larva  of  the  insect,  eats  its  way  inward, 
through  the  alburnum  or  sap-wood,  into  the 
hardest  part  of  the  wood,  beginning  at  the 
root  of  a  bud,  behind  which,  probably  the 
egg  was  deposited,  following  the  course  of 
the  eye  of  the  bud  towards  the  pith,  around 
which  it  passes,  and  part  of  which  it  also 
consumes;  thus  forming,  after  penetrating 
through  the  alburnum,  a  circular  burrow  or 
passage  in  the  heart-wood,  contiguous  to  the 
pith  which  it  surrounds.  By  this  means,  the 
central  vessels,  or  those  which  convey  the 
ascending  sap,  are  divided,  and  the  circula- 
tion is  cut  off.  This  takes  place  when  the 
increasing  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  producing 
a  greater  transpiration  from  the  leaves,  ren- 
ders a  large  and  continued  flow  of  sap  ne- 
cessary to  supply  the  evaporation.  For  the 
want  of  this,  or  from  some  other  unexplained 
cause,  the  whole  of  the  limb  above  the  seat 
of  the  insect's  operations  suddenly  withers, 
and  perishes  during  the  intense  heat  of  mid- 
summer. The  larva  is  changed  to  a  pupa, 
and  subsequently  to  a  little  beetle,  in  the 
bottom  of  its  burrow,  makes  its  escape  from 
the  tree  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  or  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  probably  deposits  its  eggs 
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before  August  has  passed.  This  little  bee- 
tle, which  is  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  was  named  Scolytus  Pyri,  the  pear 
tree  Scolytus,  by  Professor  Peck ;  it  is  of  a 
deep  brown  colour,  with  the  antenna?  and 
legs  rather  paler,  or  of  the  colour  of  iron 
rust.  The  thorax  is  short,  very  convex, 
rounded  and  rough  before ;  the  wing  covers 
are  minutely  punctured  in  rows,  and  slope 
oft'  very  suddenly  and  obliquely  behind  ;  tiie 
shanks  are  widened  and  flattened  towards 
the  end,  beset  with  a  few  little  teeth  exter- 
nally, and  end  with  a  short  hook;  and  the 
joints  of  the  feet  are  slender  and  entire.  It 
is  evident  that  this  insect  cannot  be  retained 
in  the  genus  Scolytus,  as  defined  by  modern 
naturalists;  but  the  condition  of  my  speci- 
mens will  not  enable  me  to  determine  with 
certainty  to  which  of  the  modern  genera 
they  are  to  be  referred.  The  minuteness  of 
the  insect,  the  difficulty  attending  the  disco- 
very of  the  precise  seat  of  its  operations  be- 
fore it  has  left  the  tree,  and  the  small  size 
of  the  aperture  through  which  it  makes  its 
escape  from  the  limb,  are  probably  the  rea- 
sons why  it  has  eluded  the  researches  of 
those  persons  who  disbelieve  in  its  existence 
as  the  cause  of  the  blasting  of  the  limbs  of 
the  pear  tree.  It  is  to  be  sought  at  or 
near  the  lowest  part  of  the  diseased  limbs, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  buds 
situated  about  that  part.  The  remedy  sug' 
gested  by  Mr.  Lowell  and  Professor  Feck, 
to  prevent  other  limbs  and  trees  from  being 
subsequently  attacked  in  the  same  way,  con 
sists  in  cutting  oft'  the  blasted  limb  below 
the  seat  of  injury,  and  burning  it  before  the 
perfect  insect  has  made  its  escape.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary,  carefully  to  examine 
our  pear  trees  daily,  during  the  month  of 
.Tune,  and  watch  for  the  first  indication  of 
disease,  or  the  remedy  may  be  applied  too 
late  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  the  insects 
among  otiier  trees. — Harrises  Insects  of  N. 
England. 

Dr.  Harris  was  instructed  to  roport  on  the  Insects 
of  Massachusetts  injurious  to  Vocetation,  and  the  me- 
thod he  has  exhibited  in  tliis  difficult  task,  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  insect  tribes. — Hovey's  Magazine 
of  Horticulture. 


Treatment  of  Cacti. — The  chief  point 
in  the  managing  of  these  plants,  is  to  allow 
them  an  alternate  period  of  growth  and  rest. 
They  should  bo  grown  in  a  mixture  of  lime, 
rubbish  and  loam,  with  a  little  cow  duntj, 
and  in  well  drained  pots.  In  summer  they 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  well 
watered:  but  from  October  to  March,  they 
should  be  kept  perfectly  dry. — Gardener's 
Chronicle. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Dana's  Muck  Manual,  and  RufBu's 

Essay. 

I  HAVE  been  so  well  pleased  with  the  good 
sense  running  through  the  following  article, 
which  I  find  in  the  July  No.  of  the  North 
American  Review,  that  I  am  induced  to 
forward  it  to  the  Cabinet.  Agriculture  is 
often  said  to  be  a  matter  of  fact  operation, 
and  book  farming  is  much  laughed  at.  So 
it  may  well  be,  when  theory  is  made  en- 
tirely to  supersede  actual  experiment,  and 
is  persisted  in,  when  facts  contradict  it. 
But  I  have  long  been  of  the  mind,  that  the 
farmer  who  looks  into  the  writings  of  those 
who  theorise  and  speculate  upon  the  dift'er- 
ent  modes  of  operation  that  are  brought  into 
play,  even  in  such  simple  things  as  planting 
potatoes  and  cutting  wheat,  will  not  be  like- 
ly to  raise  any  fewer  of  the  one,  nor  to  make 
any  more  mistakes  in  gathering  the  other, 
than  his  neighbour  who  eschews  all  instruc- 
tion, and  takes  statu  quo  for  his  motto.  I 
am  well  satisfied  from  my  own  experience, 
and  my  own  errors,  that  on  the  subject  of 
manures — I  have  more  particular  reference 
to  their  use — there  is  abundant  room  for 
farmers  to  be  instructed.  To  buy  manure, 
runs  away  with  a  great  deal  of  our  cash : 
and  if  bought,  what  is  the  best  kind  ?  To 
make  it — to  husband  it,  and  to  use  it  to  the 
best  advantage,  are  considerations  of  the 
first  importance.  We  may  toil  early  and 
late,  but  we  can  hardly  give  attention  to  a 
subject  on  our  farms  of  more  serious  import- 
ance than  that  of  manures.  And  this  is  my 
excuse  for  troubling  you  with  this  article. 

A.  N. 

Mount  Holly,  N.J. 

"  Great  improvements  have  been  made  of 
late  years,  in  the  application  of  science  to 
the  arts,  and  for  other  tiseful  purposes,  and 
in  no  department  have  the  beneficial  results 
of  such  an  application  been  more  manifest 
than  in  that  of  agriculture.  People  are  wil- 
ling to  undergo  the  labour  of  making  them- 
selves acquainted  with  new  views  and  facts 
promulgated  by  scientific  men,  and  to  incur 
the  expense  of  reducing  them  to  experiment, 
when  the  advantages  from  a  successful  trial 
will  be  tangible,  and  the  results  immediate. 
Hence  comes  the  eagerness  with  which  Dr. 
Liebig's  recent  publications  have  been  re- 
ceived in  this  country,  as  evinced  by  the 
rapid  sale  of  large  editions.  Not  all  the 
persons  who  buy  them  are  capable  of  judg- 
ing of  their  scientific  merits,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be.  A  practical  test 
is  at  hand,  which  any  one  can  apply.  A 
trial  soon  determines  the  worth  of  the  re- 
puted   discovery,   or   novel    application    of 
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principles  formerly  known,  and  if  the  ex- 
pected results  follow,  it  matters  not  if  the 
reasoning  be  unsound,  and  the  data,  which 
form  the  premises,  be  hastily  put  together 
and  insufficient.  The  inquirer  may  have 
hit  upon  the  truth  by  accident. 

"  It  is  a  good  proof,  therefore,  of  the  value 
of  such  works,  that  the  sale  of  them  is  con- 
tinued and  extensive.  Tried  by  this  rule, 
the  two  publications  before  us  must  possess 
considerable  merit.  Dr.  Dana's  Manual  has 
passed  to  a  second  edition,  and  the  trustees 
of  the  '  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting 
Agriculture,'  have  purchased  one  hundred 
copies  of  it  for  immediate  distribution.  Mr. 
Ruffin's  Essay,  an  octavo  of  three  hundred 
closely  printed  pages,  has  reached  the  third 
edition.  These  facts  afford  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  two  books;  for 
they  are  purchased,  of  course,  only  by  prac 
tical  men,  who  have  found  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  apply  the  principles  contained  in 
them  to  the  details  of  agriculture.  '  In  the 
few  years,'  says  Mr.  Ruffin,  '  which  have 
passed  since  the  issue  of  the  preceding  edi- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  the  use  of  marl  and 
lime  in  lower  Virginia,  has  been  extended 
over  thrice  as  much  land  as  had  been  previ- 
ously thus  improved ;  and  the  previous  clear 
income  of  the  farmers  thus  fertilizing  their 
lands,  has  been  already  increased' — to  an 
amount  that  we  dare  not  mention,  lest  we 
should  be  suspected  of  practising  on  the 
credulity  of  our  readers." 

For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Poudrette  as  a  Manure  for  Wheat  and 
Rye. 

Mr.  Editor, — Perhaps  the  readers  of  the 
Cabinet  may  desire  to  know  the  result  of 
the  application  of  Poudrette  as  a  fertilizer 
on  wheat  and  rye,  when  applied  in  the  fall 
at  sowing.  If  so,  the  following  statemenis, 
made  by  practical  farmers,  who  have  used 
it  for  several  years  in  large  quantities ;  and 
on  wheat  in  comparison  with  other  manures, 
may  be  interesting  to  them. 

Mr.  Lemuel  Soper,  of  Huntington,  L.  I., 
says:  "I  also  used  poudrette  on  wheat,  at 
the  rate  of  forty,  sixty,  and  even  seventy 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Where  I  used  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  I  got  as  good  wheal  as 
where  I  used  forty  wagon  loads  of  barn-yard 
manure,  and  equally  as  good  as  where  I 
used  sixty  or  seventy  bushels  of  poudrette  to 
)     the  acre." 

Mr.  Edward  Condict,  of  Morristown,  N.  .1., 
says,  that  "  early  in  October  last,  I  used  the 
poudrette  on  a  loamy  soil,  somewhat  inclin- 
ing to  clay,  which  I  had  prepared  for  wheat. 
There  was  no  difference  in  the  soil,  nor  in 
its  preparation,  except  that  on  about  one 


fourth  part  of  it,  after  the  wheat  was  sown, 
about  twenty  bushels  of  the  poudrette  to 
the  acre,  were  also  sown,  broadcast ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  on  harvesting  that  part  where 
the  poudrette  was  put,  is  much  the  heaviest 
grain,  and  but  very  litle  injured  with  the 
rust  or  mildew,  while  the  other  part  of  the 
field  is  considerably  injured." 

Mr.  Samuel  Fleet,  of  Hastings,  West- 
chester county,  says  that  he  "  finds  it  very 
efficient,  if  applied  when  seeding  down. 
The  seed  took  much  better,  in  the  same 
field,  where  poudrette  was  applied  at  seed- 
ing, than  where  other  manure  was  used, 
the  whole  being  put  down  at  the  same 
time." 

Mr.  Win.  Wickham  Mills,  of  Smithtown, 
L.  I.,  says  that  "where  the  poudrette  was 
used,  the  wheat  came  in  well.  It  stood  the 
winter  well,  and  the  berry  was  fair;  but 
where  bone  was  used,  about  the  same  cost 
to  the  acre,  in  the  same  field,  it  was  winter- 
killed, and  very  much  shrunk,  and  the  pro- 
duce was  only  about  one  holf  the  number  of 
bushels  to  the  acre." 

Captain  R.  B.  Coleman,  of  New  York, 
used  125  bushels  of  poudrette  on  his  farm, 
near  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  fall  of  1839,  on 
wheat,  at  the  rate  of  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 
His  object  was  to  lay  it  down  to  grass,  and 
he  desired  to  ensure  good  crops.  June  5th, 
1842,  he  says,  "  The  ground  on  which  the 
poudrette  was  put,  can  be  distinctly  marked 
out,  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  on  it 
being  superior  to  that  adjoining." 

Numerous  other  similar  statements  might 
be  given,  but  these  are  selected  because 
made  by  farmers  who  have  used  poudrette 
in  large  quantities  for  several  years,  and 
the  best  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which 
it  is  held  by  those  who  have  used  it  in  the 
largest  quantities  for  the  longest  period,  is 
that  they  have  purchased  more  the  present 
year,  than  ever  before. 

The  value  of  poudrette,  however,  does 
not  rest  upon  the  experiments  made  in  this 
country  alone,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  that  valuable  work — now 
in  course  of  publication,  by  Messrs.  Carey 
&  Hart,  and  re-edited  by  an  American  gen- 
tleman, of  much  practical  skill  and  exten- 
sive observation  abroad,  as  well  as  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  science  of  agriculture 
— the  Farmer^s  Encyclopedia.  Professor 
Johnson,  the  author,  says,  p.  778 — 781 : 

"  My  attention,  however,  will,  in  this 
place,  be  principally  confined  to  fertilizers 
of  an  organic  nature,  and  more  especially 
to  night-soil.  Night-soil  has  not,  in  any 
form,  been  employed  by  the  farmers  of  Eng- 
land to  the  same  extent  as  on  the  Continent, 
although  it  is  certainly  by  far  the  most  pow* 
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erful  of  the  organic  manures,  and  the  most 
easily  rendered  applicable  by  the  drill  of 
any  of  the  class. 

"  Various  modes  besides  those  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  have,  at  different  times,  been 
suggested,  by  which  night-soil  might  be 
rendered  more  concentrated  and  more  port- 
able. Simply  drying  it  has  been  attempted 
with  some  success;  but  though  by  this  means 
about  70  per  cent,  of  water  is  driven  off,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  portion  of 
ammoniacal  and  other  gaseous  matters  are 
vaporized:  thus  the  manure  is  impoverished, 
while  the  stench  of  the  operation  is  intole- 
rable. Then,  again,  it  has  been  mixed  with 
lime,  in  the  way  recommended  by  Davy; 
but  judging  by  my  own  experiments,  and 
those  of  my  neighbours,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  this  is  not  the  most  economical  way  of 
using  night-soil.  The  lime  certainly  dis- 
solves, and  partially  decomposes  it,  but  the 
fertilizing  effect  of  a  given  weight  of  night- 
soil  mixed  with  lime,  is  clearly  not  so  great 
as  when  a  similar  weight  of  it  is  used  either 
by  itself,  or  mixed  with  some  merely  drying 
odour-absorbing  substance.  There  are  seve- 
ral preparations  of  this  kind  made  in  large 
quantities  in  London,  such  as  those  of  Mr. 
Clarke,  and  of  Mr.  Lance,  the  author  of  the 
Golden  Farmer,  all  of  which,  I  believe, 
are  excellent  manures;  but  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  any  of  their 
manufactures,  except  those  of  the  London 
Manure  Company,  and  of  the  Messrs.  Poit- 
tevin.  The  preparation  of  these  gentlemen, 
is  the  same  as  that  so  successfully  carried 
into  effect  by  M.  Payen,  at  Paris :  it  com- 
bines, and  successfully  too,  the  great  object 
of  driving  off  the  water  of  urine  and  night- 
soil  by  a  gentle  heat,  after  all  its  gaseous 
matters  have  been  absorbed,  by  mixing  with 
it  a  portion  of  newly  prepared  carbon,  in  the 
finest  possible  state  of  division,  than  which 
no  known  substance  has  such  great  powers 
of  absorption  of  all  gaseous  matters,  like 
those  which  abound  in  and  impart  the  disa- 
greeable odour  to  night-soil.  These  purify- 
ing powers  of  charcoal,  have  been  long 
known :  the  medical  man  applies  it  in  pu- 
trescent cases,  the  housewife  rubs  it  pow- 
dered over  her  tainted  meat,  and  the  sailor 
chars  the  inside  of  his  water-casks  for  a 
similar  purpose.  The  presence  of  the  car- 
bon in  the  manure  thus  prepared,  is  valuable 
in  two  ways;  gradually  it  combines  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  forming,  in 
the  state  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  food  of 
plants  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  gase- 
ous matters  of  putrefaction  with  which  it  is 
saturated,  are  thus  preserved,  stored  up,  as 
it  were,  for  the  service  of  the  roots  of  the 
cultivator's  crops;  nothing  is  lost,  the  emis- 


sion of  the  gases  from  the  slowly  dissolving 
charcoal,  being  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  imperceptible  to  the  senses." 
From  this,  and  other  recent  valuable  pub- 
lications for  the  practical  farmer,  it  will  be 
found  that  poudrette,'  or  manure  prepared 
from  the  contents  of  sinks,  has  been  long 
used  in  Europe  with  great  success;  and  that 
it  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable 
fertilizers  in  use  there.  Whereas,  in  this 
country,  it  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  ap- 
preciated. It  is  safe,  however,  to  predict 
that  ten  years,  and  even  less,  will  effect  an 
entire  revolution  in  this  matter,  amongst 
our  farmers — who  are  not  slow  to  understand 
their  own  interest;  especially  when  they  see 
others  obtaining  better  crops  with  less  labour 
and  at  less  expense,  by  the  use  of  concen- 
trated manures: — and  the  farmers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, may  now  obtain  poudrette  of  the 
very  best  quality,  prepared  in  Philadelphia, 
and  thus  save  the  expense  of  transportation 
from  New  York,  as  heretofore. 

Respectfully  yours,  D.  K.  Minor. 

Philadelphia,  Sfpt.  1st,  1843. 

The  Westborough  milk  company  have  had 
the  enterprise  to  try  a  wholesome  experi- 
ment of  sending  milk  on  the  rail-road,  thirty 
miles  to  Boston,  with  entire  success.  The 
transmission  of  butter,  which  is  also  a  part 
of  their  system,  has  been  tried  by  others, 
and  was  attended  with  no  risk.  The  milk 
thus  transmitted  in  cans  of  any  size  desired, 
in  a  car  of  eight  wheels,  with  scarcely  any 
shaking,  may  be  kept  perfectly  sweet.  Of 
course  it  can  be  sold  in  that  state  at  a  good 
profit,  for  a  less  price  than  it  is  possible  to 
sell  milk  produced  near  Boston.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  hundreds  of  experiments 
yet  to  be  tried  by  our  farmers  and  others 
near  the  rail-road.  This  company  send 
around  their  milk  by  carts,  to  all  parts  of 
the  city.  They  have  a  depot  also  for  the 
sale  of  milk  and  butter  in  any  quantity,  in 
Boylston  street,  where  any  direction  may  be 
given  or  orders  left.  They  commenced  the 
first  of  April,  by  selling  28  gallons  a  day. 
They  now  sell  over  400  gallons  a  day. — Ex- 
change paper. 

Horses  should  never  stand  long  on  a  dry 
plank  floor.  Their  fore  feet,  particularly, 
hould  rest  on  something  more  pliable.  Some 
who  object  to  loam  and  to  tan  bark,  keep  a 
trough  of  water  and  require  the  horse  to 
stand  in  it  for  hours.  By  travelling  fast  on 
hard  roads,  a  fever  is  created  in  the  fore 
feet,  and  road  horses  are  ten  times  more 
subject  to  it  than  farm  horses.  When  a 
Fiorse  has  travelled  all  day  on  a  hard  road,  it 
is  cruel  to  make  him  stand  all  night  on  a 
hard  floor. — Mass.  Ploughman. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
St.  Domingo. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  present  condition  of 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  pre- 
sents an  interesting  theme  for  philanthropic 
reflection.  Its  history  for  the  next  few 
years,  will  go  far  to  determine  whether 
those  of  the  African  race,  when  lefl  to  them- 
selves, are  capable  of  establishing  and  car- 
rying on  a  government  founded  on  justice 
and  equality.  Hitherto,  the  failure  there 
has  been  charged  to  the  demagogueism  of 
their  rulers.  The  voice  of  the  people  has 
overthrown  these,  and  present  prospects  in- 
dicate the  foundation  of  institutions  analo- 
gous to  our  own. 

Having  visited  a  number  of  the  Haytian 
ports  the  present  season,  and  some  time  sub 
sequent  to  Boyer's  fall,  it  has  occurred  to 
me,  that  a  brief  reference  to  my  personal 
observations,  although  necessarily  superfi- 
cial, from  my  connection  with  a  cruizing 
ship,  might  not  be  without  interest  to  some 
of  your  readers. 

Regarding  agriculture  as  the  fountain 
head  of  national  prosperity,  my  attention 
was  first  directed  to  its  condition  on  the  is- 
land. It  required  but  the  slightest  view  to 
satisfy  me,  that  this  important  interest  had 
for  many  years,  been  constantly  retrograde. 
The  immense  sugar  estates,  which  under 
the  French  domination,  supplied  more  .sugar 
than  most  of  the  West  India  islands  toge- 
ther, now  only  furnish  sufficient  treacle  for 
the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
e.xpensive  and  perfect  appliances  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  cane,  are  no  longer  in 
use.  The  number  of  coffee  trees  has  greatly 
diminished,  and  now  50,000,000  pounds  of 
the  berry  only,  are  sent  to  market.  Mahoga- 
ny and  lignum  vitae,  requiring  no  human  aid, 
still  grow  there,  and  together  with  coffee 
and  a  few  hides,  constitute  well  nigh  their 
sole  products.  Cotton  might  be  raised  with 
facility,  but  it  is  entirely  neglected,  even 
for  home  use.  The  vicinities  of  their  most 
populous  towns  are  meagerly  cultivated 
with  such  vegetables  and  grasses  as  find  a 
ready  market:  the  inhabitants,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, preferring  indolence  and  a  ban- 
ana, to  all  the  luxuries  that  a  little  industry 
would  readily  afford  them.  Immense  tracts 
of  the  most  fertile  land,  including  sugar 
plantations,  v/ith  all  their  costly  apparatus, 
can  be  bought  for  a  mere  song. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  charge  this  melan- 
choly state  of  afl^airs  entirely  to  the  innate 
indolence  of  the  African  race,  although 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Anglo-Saxons 
would  have  managed  things  better.  The 
policy  of  rulers  hitherto,  has  been  directly 


opposed  to  any  thing  like  improvement. 
Placing  no  reliance  upon  the  affections  of 
the  people,  the  late  President  has,  in  order 
to  maintain  his  authority,  appropriated  the 
treasure  and  industry  of  the  nation  to  the 
support  of  an  immense  standing  aruiy.  This 
army  has  for  many  years,  been  so  excessive, 
as  to  withdraw  from  the  pursuits  of  agricul- 
ture, all  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  has  thus  been  left  to  the 
aged,  and  to  women  and  children. 

The  absence  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
life,  has  at  length  begotten  an  iiidifi"erence 
to  them,  and  now  that  the  large  military 
force  is  disbanded,  the  late  soldier  promises 
to  make  any  thing  else  than  a  useful  citizen. 
The  views  of  those  who  now  direct  public 
opinion,  are  certainly  liberal  and  patriotic, 
Men  will,  most  probably,  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  government,  who  will  exercise  a 
sound  judgment  in  correcting  former  errors. 
Their  success  remains  to  be  seen. 

A  general  feeling  exists  to  encourage 
emigration.  The  island  is  sparsely  popu- 
lated ;  nothing  would  contribute  more  to  its 
speedy  regeneration,  than  an  influx  of  a  few 
hundred  thousand  of  the  proper  kind  of  em- 
igrants. Whether  the  free  coloured  popu- 
lation of  our  country  would  do  them  any 
good,  is  doubtful;  but  as  far  as  those  v/ho 
wish  to  emigrate  are  themselves  concerned, 
I  am  free  to  confess  my  honest  conviction, 
that  they  Vi^ould  be  infinitely  better  off 
there,  than  seeking  an  asylum  on  the  pes- 
tiferous shores  of  Africa.  The  soil  is  more 
fertile  and  the  climate  more  healthy.  They 
would  enjoy  greater  facilities  in  amassing 
property,  and  the  government  will  probably 
be  strong  enough  to  protect  their  rights. 

J.  A.  L. 

U.  S.  Ship ,  Aug.  17th,  1843. 

Ventilation  in  the  Cheese  room. 

Mr.  Livesey,  in  the  Preston  Chronicle, 
contends  strongly  for  a  plentiful  supply  of 
pure  air  where  cheese  is  kept.  He  says  full 
one  half  of  the  cheese,  last  summer,  was 
very  much  faded  and  strong  flavoured,  and 
had  to  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price ;  in  many 
instances,  so  much  as  10  per  cent,  below  the 
price  of  a  good  article.  Although  there  are 
other  causes  which  produce  these  eff^ects,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  chief  cause  was  keeping 
them  in  close,  small,  confined  rooms.  I 
scarcely  ever  go  into  a  cheese  room,  but  I 
find  both  the  door  and  window  closed ;  and 
when  these  rooms  are  filled  with  cheese,  the 
air  is  so  bad  and  polluted,  as  almost  to  be 
sufiBcating.  My  first  effort  is,  generally,  to 
get  the  window  open ;  but  in  this  I  am  often 
frustrated,  for  I  find  it  cither  without  any 
opening,  or  nailed  up;  and  in  many  cases 
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the  cheese  are  crammed  into  a  small  room, 
without  window  or  any  means  of  ventilation 
whatever.  Cheese  being  animal  matter, 
can  not  have  too  much  air.  I  have  noticed 
for  some  time,  that  those  dairies  that  have 
been  kept  in  a  large  well-aired  room,  have 
been  quite  sound;  and  those  kept  in  a  clo.^e, 
sickly  room,  were  either  faded  or  very  bad 
in  the  flavor.  Though  cheese  should  not  be 
kept  in  too  high  a  temperature,  yet  they  will 
bear  the  summer  heat  tolerably  well,  pro- 
vided they  have  a  constant  supply  of  good 
air.  There  is  no  objection  to  a  little  artifi- 
cial heat  in  winter,  from  a  stove  or  a  fire, 
but  this  should  always  be  accompanied  with 
a  supply  of  pure  air.  The  difficulty  to  con- 
tend with  is  two-fold:  first,  the  want,  in 
many  farm  houses,  of  a  suitable  cheese 
room ;  and,  secondly,  the  prejudices  of  the 
dairymaids.  They  have  a  long  cherished 
idea  in  favour  of  closed  doors,  and  closed 
windows,  and  dark  rooms.  To  prevent  flies, 
they  sometimes  say,  is  the  reason  for  keep- 
ing the  room  dark  and  close ;  but  this  is  the 
best  plan  for  increasing  them,  by  producing 
putrid  matter  in  the  cheese.  And  as  for 
flies,  a  pennyworth  of  quassia  chips,  boiled 
in  a  pint  of  water,  well  sweetened,  and  put 
on  plates,  will  kill  thousands  directly.  As 
I  have  this  week  seen  several  lots  of  new 
cheese,  in  close  confined  rooms,  which,  if 
they  are  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  are 
sure  to  rot,  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  warn 
the  cheese-makers  in  time,  now  that  hot 
weather  is  approaching,  to  open  the  doors 
and  windows  of  their  cheese  rooms ;  and,  in 
cases  where  there  are  no  openings,  either  to 
set  their  husbands  or  the  joiners  at  work, 
immediately,  to  make  them. — American  Ag- 
riculturist. 


From  the  New  England  Farmer. 
Keclaiming  Meadow  lands. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  made  several  expe 
riments  in  improving  wet  meadow  and  peat 
lands,  which  I  will,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
state  to  you. 

On  land  which  admits  of  ploughing,  I 
have  planted  potatoes  on  coarse  stable  ma- 
nure; after  removing  the  crop,  I  have  sowed 
winter  rye  and  herds  and  red-top  seed  as 
late  as  November,  and  they  have  always 
grown  well  and  given  good  crops.  After  a 
few  years  the  grass  will  degenerate,  and  I 
have  found  unleached  wood  ashes  the  best 
application  to  invigorate  the  soil. 

I  have  spread  gravel  and  the  accumula- 
tions under  an  old  barn  floor,  on  a  wet  mea- 
dow, and  sown  grass  seed,  and  the  crop  hat- 
been  very  heavy. 

In  1839,  I  ploughed  forty  poles  of  peat 


meadow,  and  planted  potatoes  on  coarse 
stable  manure.  I  harvested  in  the  fall,  sixty 
bushels  of  excellent  potatoes.  The  next 
spring  I  again  ploughed,  and  applied  a  com- 
post of  fifteen  bushels  of  bone  manure  and 
three  cart-loads  of  loam :  on  this  I  raised  a 
arge  crop  of  sugar  beets  and  ruta-baga; 
one  of  the  former,  weighing  with  the  tops, 
seventeen  pounds,  and  one  of  the  latter, 
twenty-five  pounds.  The  ground  appeared 
like  a  rich  bed  of  compost,  and  I  carted 
from  it  ten  cords,  which  I  spread  upon  up- 
land grass.  In  the  fall,  one  cord  of  horse 
manure  was  ploughed  in,  and  winter  rye 
and  grass  seed  sown.  In  July,  1841,  eight 
bushels  of  rye  were  reaped,  and  soon  after, 
a  good  crop  of  grass.  In  August,  of  the 
same  year,  a  second  crop  of  grass  was  cut 
on  this  piece.  This  year,  the  first  crop  of 
hay  was  fifty  hundred  to  the  acre,  and  the 
second  twenty. 

I  have  drained  four  other  pieces,  which 
were  so  miry  that  oxen  could  not  travel 
over  them.  The  peat  for  fuel,  fiilly  pays 
the  expense  of  ditching.  The  annual  crop 
before  my  improvement,  was  not  worth  a 
shilling  per  acre :  it  was  buckthorn  and  low 
bushes.  This  meadow  has  been  pared  with 
a  topping-knife  to  t!ie  depth  of  three  and 
four  inches,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
wild  grass  and  roots,  then  cut  into  squares 
of  fifteen  inches,  and  inverted.  Coarse  stable 
manure  has  been  wheeled  on,  potatoes  drop- 
ped and  covered  with  the  loosest  sods.  Lit- 
tle labour  is  required  in  hoeing.  The  crops 
of  potatoes  have  been  good  in  quantity,  and 
excellent  in  quality.  Till  this  year,  when 
a  part  of  the  meadow  was  flooded  by  the 
heavy  rains  in  June,  the  crop  has  been  two 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  Cabbages  and 
beets  have  also  done  well.  After  securing 
the  crop  of  potatoes,  I  have  taken  off"  the 
loose  toppings  and  used  them  for  compost. 
The  quantity  removed  is  not  far  from  sixty 
cords  to  the  acre.  The  toughest  and  most 
rooty  sods  I  have  burned  on  the  meadow, 
and  spread  the  ashes,  but  the  ashes  so  ap- 
plied, have  not  equalled  my  expectations. 
After  removing  the  sods,  the  surface  was 
levelled  with  rakes,  and  winter  rye  and 
grass  seed  sown.  This  was  on  the  sixteenth 
of  November.  Early  in  the  spring,  I  spread 
on  the  meadow  woollen  waste,  from  a  carpet 
factory,  and  on  a  part  of  it,  a  compost  of  hen 
manure  and  loam.  The  latter  produced  a 
most  luxuriant  growth.  The  rye  was  partly 
winter-killed,  but  what  survived  was  rank 
and  heavy.  After  reaping  the  rye,  more 
than  thirty  hundred  to  the  acre,  of  grass 
and  stubble  was  mowed,  and  another  crop 
might  have  been  made,  but  I  preferred  to 
feed  it  off.   ■ 
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The  present  season  I  have  treated  two 
parcels  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  I 
have  sown  foul  meadow  with  the  herds  ofrass 
and  red-top,  and  I  have  not  sown  rye,  for  I 
find  that  ordinarily  the  grass  will  be  forward 
enough  to  mow  the  summer  after  sowing  in 
the  fall.  I  had  doubts  of  the  expediency 
of  sowing  so  late  as  November,  but  my  suc- 
cess has  encouraged  me  to  repeat  the  expe- 
riment. I  have  a  compost  of  loam  and  stable 
manure,  which  I  intend  to  spread  on  my  re- 
claimed meadows.  I  consider  them  the  most 
profitable  land  for  grass,  and  the  toppings 
removed,  afford  a  rich  contribution  to  the 
barn-yard,  pig-pen,  and  compost  heap. 

The  quantity  of  land  on  which  I  have 
made  experiments,  exceeds  three  acres. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Daniel  P.  King. 

Danvers,  Mass.,  Nov.  1st,  1842. 


Charcoal. 

During  the  past  year,  various  experiments 
have  been  in  progress  to  ascertain  what  ef- 
fects would  be  produced  upon  plants  by  pot- 
ting, or  striking  them,  from  cuttings,  in  char- 
coal ;  or  by  mixing  it  in  various  proportions 
in  the  soil  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown 
From  what  has  been  published  in  Liebig's 
Organic  Chemistry,  and  elsewhere,  I  had 
been  led  to  expect  some  very  decided  re- 
sults ;  but  atter  varying  the  experiments  in 
many  different  ways,  nothing  has  happened 
vi'hich  proves  charcoal  to  be  useful  as  a 
chemical  agent  in  the  growth  of  plants. 
When  pounded  and  used  by  itself,  it  is  very 
apt  to  get  too  dry,  and  then  runs  together 
and  sets  very  hard.  Some  orchidaceous 
plants,  gloxinias  and  Cacti  were  potted  in  it, 
but  they  did  not  succeed,  evidently  from 
causes  above  mentioned.  When  mixed  with 
soil  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  of  char- 
coal to  one-third  of  soil,  and  also  in  smaller 
quantities,  such  plants  as  oranges,  ipomsea 
scabra,  gesneras  and  Cacti,  grew  very  well 
in  the  mixture,  but  not  better  than  others 
which  were  treated  in  the  conmion  way. 
Cuttings  of  the  common  Caper,  Ficus  elas- 
tica,  £uphorb2«  .lacquin^p^oro,  IpomfPfl,  and 
various  other  kinds,  were  planted  both  in 
pounded  charcoal,  and  in  different  propor- 
tions mixed  with  sand;  but  the  results  were 
not  more  favourable  to  the  charcoal  than  to 
the  common  sand  usually  employed  for  that 
purpose.  The  caper  rooted  freely  in  both 
ways,  but  the  others  did  best  in  the  sand. 
Many  cuttings,  when  planted  in  pine  char- 
coal, or  even  when  that  formed  a  principal 
part  of  the  mi,\ture,  threw  off  their  leaves 
in  a  short  time  and  rotted  at  the  base. 
From  what  has  come  under  my  observation 


during  these  experiments,  I  would  not  re- 
commend this  substance  to  be  used  by  itself 
for  the  growth  of  plants  or  for  striking  cut- 
tings ;  and  if  it  does  produce  any  good  chemi- 
cal effects  when  mixed  with  the  soil,  these 
will  probably  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  soil,  in  the  same  way 
as  lime  and  chalk  are  only  good  manures 
for  certain  lands.  But  it  is  very  possible 
that  these  effects  are  only  mechanical,  tend- 
ing to  keep  the  ground  open  in  the  manner 
which  renders  ashes  so  very  beneficial  to 
stiff  soils. — London  Horticultural  Society. 

From  the  S.  C.  Planter. 
Large  yield  of  Potatoes. 

I  HAVE  delayed  sending  an  account  of  my 
last  year's  potatoe  crop  as  I  promised,  until 
the  account  kept  by  the  boys  who  did  the 
work,  is  lost,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  arrive 
at  the  cost.  The  quantity  of  ground  was 
32  square  rods  of  old  and  poor  land,  ma- 
nured with  stable  manure  and  broke  deep, 
then  furrowed  off  with  a  shovel  plough, 
about  21  inches  apart,  the  furrows  nearly 
filled  with  barn-yard  or  long-  manure,  the 
potatoes  cut  and  dropped ;  the  pieces  about 
nine  or  ten  inches  apart  in  the  furrows  on 
the  manure,  then  slightly  covered  with  a 
hoe,  leaving  the  surface  smooth.  The  whole 
was  then  covered  with  leaves  and  trash 
from  the  woods,  three  or  four  inches  thick, 
then  some  heavier  litter,  such  as  drifted 
brush  from  low  grounds,  sedge,  cornstalks 
and  weeds,  thrown  on  to  prevent  the  wind 
taking  off  the  leaves. 

Here  ended  the  tending,  except  where 
the  trash  was  not  thick  enough  to  prevent 
weeds  springing  up,  they  were  pulled  out 
by  hand.  The  planting  was  done  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Third  month  last,  the  pro- 
duct was  121^  bushels,  being  a  fraction  over 
3|  bushels  to  the  square  rod,  or  607^  to  the 
acre.  The  planting  was  from  the  stock  I 
have  had  for  several  years  past,  and  the 
product  quite  as  fine  as  I  ever  saw  from  the 
mountains.  Thomas  T.  Hunt. 

Sprinpfield.  Guilford  co.,  N.  C, 
Third  mo.  1st,  1843. 


Any  deviation  from  the  most  exact  and 
scrupulous  sincerity,  is  repugnant  to  the 
good  faith  that  ought  to  prevail  in  contracts. 
An}''  dissimulation  concerning  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  contract,  and  what  the  oppo- 
site party  has  an  interest  in  knoioing,  is 
contrary  to  that  good  faith.^Po<A?er. 

Popular  Errors. — That  green  or  unsea- 
soned wood  is  as  good  for  making  fires,  as 
dry  or  seasoned  wood. 

That  hot  bread,  or  bread  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  old,  is  wholesome. 
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Vol.  VIII. 


Cultivation  ©f  Madder,  Mubia 
Tinctorum* 

A  MUCH  respected  friend  at  Everettville,  Va.,  in- 
quires if  -'Madder  is  cultivated  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  what  extent?  How  is  it  prepared  when  brought  to 
market?  Could  the  article  be  sold  in  Philadelphia  in 
its  rough  state,  and  what  would  be  its  probable  price?" 

We  are  ignorant  of  attempts  to  cultivate  the  article 
in  this  State  at  present:  it  has  never  succeeded  here 
to  any  considerable  extent.  Some  six  or  eight  years 
ago,  there  was  a  good  deal  said  about  its  cultivation 
in  some  of  the  Western  States— in  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee  particularly;  and  attempts  were  made 
to  introduce  it:  how  well  those  attempts  succeeded, 
we  are  not  advised. 

Dyers'  madder  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  is  largely  cultivated  in  France,  Germany  and  Hol- 
land, whence  the  United  States  market  is  principally 
supplied.  It  is  of  course  brought  here  in  a  prepared 
state,  the  root  being  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder.  It 
comes  in  casks  containing  several  hundred  weight, 
and  varies  in  price,  as  other  articles  do,  according  to 
the  demand,  quality,  and  scarcity:  say  from  ten  to 
twenty,  or  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  It  is  said  to 
contain  five  distinct  colouring  substances:  a  red,  a 
purple,  an  orange,  a  yellow,  and  a  brown  :  but  accord- 
ing to  M.  Decaisne,  the  yellow  colouring  matter  only 
is  procured  from  the  fresh  root;  and  "it  is  under  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  air,  that  this  changes  to  red." 
The  quality,  we  suppose,  would  be  more  accurately  as- 
certained, when  reduced,  than  when  in  the  root.  We 
would  refer  our  friend,  and  others  also,  vsho  would 
have  information  on  the  subject,  to  page  280,  of  the 
Cabinet,  vol.  1,  where  they  will  find  an  intelligent 
letter.  Meanwhile,  we  give  an  extract  below,  from  a 
communication  furnished  by  William  Partridge,  Esq., 
to  the  American  Agriculturist.  We  will  recur  to  th< 
subject  again,  in  our  next  number. — Ed. 

The  great  depression  in  every  kind  of 
agricultural  produce,  makes  it  the  duty  of 
patriotic  citizens,  to  point  out  any  new  ve- 
getable products  wanting  in  the  practical 
arts.  Of  these  there  are  some  five  or  six, 
hitherto  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
that  can  just  as  well  be  grown  by  our  farm- 
ers as  by  foreigners.  These  are  madder, 
indigo,  Sicilian  sumach,  rhus  coriaria, 
Italian  sumach,  rhiis  cotinus,  weld  resides 
luliola,  and  woad. 

I  undertook  to  bring  these  articles  to  the 
attention  of  our  agriculturists  some  fifteen 
years  since,  but  the  then  high  price  of  pro- 
duce paralized  the  effort. 

I  shall  in  this  article  treat  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  madder.  The  consumption  of  it  is 
very  large,  and  would  require  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  to  supply  the  home  market. 
I  believe  the  cultivation  of  madder  has  been 
successfully  prosecuted  on  a  small  scale,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Utica,  State  of  New 
York,  for  some  years  past.  About  the  year 
1816,  I  bought  some  dried  roots  in  the  mar- 


ket of  Cynthiana,  Kentucky,  that  I  found  of 
very  good  quality.  I  have  tested  some  roots 
brought  from  South  America,  where,  I  am 
informed,  it  grows  wild,  and  it  proved  supe- 
rior to  any  European  madder  I  ever  used. 
Mrs.  Madison  made  a  report  to  the  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Philadelphia,  many  years 
since,  on  madder  raised  under  her  direction, 
and  the  report  was  accompanied  with  a  sam- 
ple of  cotton  dyed  an  Adrianople  red,  that 
has  never  been  exceeded  in  colour  by  any 
European  dyer. 

D.  Ambourncy  informs  us,  that  the  roots 
taken  from  the  ground  and  washed,  will,  by 
using  four  pounds  for  one,  produce  all  the 
effect  of  the  best  prepared.  This  fact  is 
highly  important  to  manufacturers,  as  it 
points  out  to  them  an  easy  and  cheap  way 
of  obtaining  the  article  for  tiieir  own  con- 
sumption, at  less  than  half  the  price  paid  by 
them  for  the  foreign  article. 

These  facts  will  prove  incontestably,  that 
our  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  madder.  The  only 
impediment  to  our  success  lies  in  the  fact, 
that  it  requires  from  two  to  three  years  to 
realize  a  crop,  and  our  farmers  are  ever  im- 
patient for  quick  returns.  I  shall  commence 
by  describing  the  mode  of  culture,  and  then 
give  the  process  of  drying  and  grinding  for 
distant  markets. 

Preparation  for  the  crop. — It  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  plough  the  land  deeply  for  madder, 
before  the  wmter,  into  high  ridges,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  e.xposed  to  the  action  and  in- 
fluence of  the  frosts  and  the  atmosphere. 
Early  in  the  spring,  these  ridges  should  be 
well  harrowed  down  by  a  heavy  long-tined 
harrow,  and  then  ploughed  again  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  a  good  depth ;  and 
after  this,  when  the  land  is  not  perfectly 
clean  from  weeds,  or  not  rendered  sufficient- 
ly fine  and  mellow,  another  ploughing  and 
another  harrowing  should  be  given.  In  the 
last  operation,  the  ground  should  always  be 
left  in  as  level  and  even  a  state  as  possible. 
It  is  then  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants. 

Soioing  and  planting. — The  sets  or  plants 
may  then  be  obtained  either  by  sowing  the 
seeds  upon  a  bed  of  earth  which  is  rich,  and 
made  perfectly  fine  by  digging  and  raking 
in  the  spring,  and  then  lightly  covering  it, 
or  from  offsets  or  suckers  from  the  old  plants. 
In  the  first  method,  on  the  plants  appearing, 
they  should  be  made  perfectly  clean  by  weed- 
ing, and  be  set  out  at  the  distance  of  three 
inches  in  the  beds  by  the  hoe ;  in  this  way, 
by  keeping  the  ground  quite  clean  and  well 
stirred  about  the  plants,  they  will  be  ready 
to  set  out  in  the  second  autumn,  though  it 
will  be  mostly  better  to  defer  the  business 
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till  spring.  It  requires  about  thirty  tliou- 
sand  plants  for  setting  an  acre  of  land.  The 
most  suitable  time  for  taking  tlie  sets,  is 
shown  by  the  plants  having  attained  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  inclies  from  the 
ground,  and  the  suckers  having  thrown  out 
fibrous  roots  from  their  bottoms.  This  may 
be  seen  by  drawing  up  a  few  of  the  plants, 
and  usually  about  the  latter  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June.  Besides,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  sets  shall  have  formed  root-fibres  at 
the  bottoms,  before  they  are  removed,  as 
where  that  is  not  the  case,  they  never  suc- 
ceed well. 

The  land  being  prepared  as  directed,  and 
the  plants  provided,  a  sufficient  number  of 
labourers  are  to  be  employed,  that  the  work 
may  be  performed  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble. In  taking  off"  the  sets,  much  care  is 
necessary  not  to  injure  them.  The  number 
of  plants  that  can  be  set  in  a  short  time, 
should  be  taken  up  at  once.  They  should 
be  prepared,  by  having  a  third  part  of  their 
tops  cut  off".  A  sort  of  thin  batter  should 
be  made,  by  mixing  good  vegetable  mould 
and  water  well  together,  and  as  madder 
roots  contain  a  large  portion  of  free  potash, 
I  would  recommend  an  addition  of  half  a 
pound  of  potash  to  the  batter  used  for  the 
shoots,  for  every  five  pounds  of  fine  mould ; 
and  this  first  dissolved  in  the  water  before 
mixing  with  the  mould.  Into  this  batter 
the  roots  and  the  sets  should  be  well  dipped, 
before  they  are  placed  in  the  earth,  as  by 
this  means  the  necessity  of  watering  the 
plants  afterward  is  prevented.  This  work 
is  executed  by  a  person  before  the  planting 
commences.  Two  others  are  employed  af- 
terward in  distributing  the  plants,  so  as  to 
be  convenient  for  putting  them  into  the 
ground. 

These  sets,  after  the  land  has  been  formed 
into  beds,  five  feet  in  breadth,  with  two  feet 
between  each  for  intervals,  are  put  in  by 
means  of  a  line  and  a  dibble,  beginning  at  a 
distance  of  six  inches  from  the  outside,  and 
setting  a  row  of  plants  at  a  distance  of  five, 
six,  or  more  inches  from  each  other ;  then 
removing  the  Ime  two  feet  farther  on  them, 
and  putting  in  another  row,  and  so  on,  till 
the  bed  is  finished.  In  this  way  each  bed 
contains  three  rows  of  plants,  at  two  feet 
distance  each. 

After  cultivation. — As  some  of  the  plants 
are  liable  to  die  soon  after  the  work  has 
been  performed,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  to  look  over  the 
ground,  and  put  fresh  vigorous  plants  in  the 
places  where  the  others  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
growth,  that  it  be  kept  perfectly  clean  from 


weeds,  and  that  the  mould  be  occasionally 
stirred  about  the  shoots  of  the  plants. 

Wm.  Partridge. 


Acid  in  Wood— -lis  effects  on  Salt  and 
Butter. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  by  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  packing  butter,  that 
it  kept  best  put  down  in  stone;  the  next 
best,  is  oak  or  white-ash  firkins;  the  wood 
of  which  had  been  boiled  for  several  hours 
previous  to  working;  and  the  butter  packed 
in  firkins  of  unprepared  wood,  frequently 
acquired  a  strong  and  disagreeable  flavour, 
which  seriously  injured  it.  The  reason  of 
this  has  not  been  generally  understood.  Mr. 
Moir,  of  Scotland,  has  been  instituting  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  subject,  which 
appear  to  have  thrown  some  light  on  the 
matter.  He  found  that  most  kinds  of  wood 
contained  considerable  quantities  of  pyrol ig- 
neous acid,  which  decomposes  the  salt  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  Linden  or 
Basswood,  was  the  only  wood  he  found  en- 
tirely free,  but  the  other  kinds  he  experi- 
mented upon,  were  easily  freed  from  the 
acid  by  boiling  three  or  four  hours,  well 
pressed  under  water.  It  is  evident  that 
firkins  made  of  staves,  prepared  in  this  way, 
would  be  decidedly  improved,  and  as  the 
preservation  of  butter  in  a  sweet  and  pure 
state  is  an  important  matter  to  the  dairy- 
man, we  think  much  would  be  gained  by  a 
proper  attention  to  the  vessels  in  which  it  is 
packed. — Saturday  Courier. 

Rice  for  Pigs. — My  friend  and  I,  pur- 
chased from  the  Government  stores,  several 
tons  of  damaged  rice,  at  a  cheap  rate,  and 
with  this  we  fattened  a  lot  of  pigs;  and  such 
pork  I  never  saw  before  nor  since.  The  fat, 
j  instead  of  being  loose  and  porous,  as  it  fre- 
quently is,  was  as  solid  as  the  lean,  and  the 
flavour  of  the  meat  was  altogether  superior. 
The  way  in  which  the  rice  was  prepared 
was  this.  My  copper  held  40  gallons.  In 
the  afternoon  this  was  filled,  or  nearly  so, 
with  water;  as  soon  as  the  water  boiled,  the 
fire  was  raked  out,  and  two  pails  full  of  rice 
shot  in ;  the  whole  was  then  closely  covered 
down,  and  left  till  the  morning.  On  the  fol- 
j  lowing  day  the  copper  was  emptied  of  ita 
'contents,  which  consisted  of  a  thick  jelly, 
!  which  could  only  be  taken  out  with  a  shovel. 
With  this  the  pigs  were  fed,  and  the  efi^ect 
was  what  I  have  stated  above. — London 
Farmer'' s  Magazine. 


It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  avoid  what  is 
wrong — we  should  also  practice  what  is 
right.  The  former  is  a  negative  virtue,  the 
latter  positive. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Seedling  Fruit  Trees. 

Your  correspondent  Poma,  in  the  last 
number  of  tlie  Cabinet,  has  introduced  a 
subject  of  very  great  moment  to  every  lover 
of  good  fruit.  It  U  well  known  that  some 
of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit  that  are  to  be 
obtained  at  cur  nurseries — the  apple  in  par- 
ticular,— liave,  in  common  lanouage,  seen 
their  best  days :  some  indeed,  have  quite 
run  out,  while  others  are  decidedly  on  the 
decline.  That  this  inconvenience  should,  if 
possible,  be  remedied,  we  are  all  ready  to 
acknowledge;  and  I  have  not  seen  any 
plausible  mode  suggested,  but  that  of  Poma: 
namely,  to  seek  new  varieties  from  seed- 
lings. We  are  all  interested  in  persuading 
the  nurseryman, — the  horticulturist,  and  the 
farmer,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  so,  by  their  care  and  good  judgment, 
we  may  continue  to  have  a  succession  of 
fine  fruit — especially  of  the  apple,  the  peach, 
the  plum,  and  the  pear. 

Maiind  is  high  authority  among  the  living 
horticulturists  of  Great  Britain ;  and  I  find 
some  remarks  of  his  very  appropriate  to  our 
subject,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Auctarium  of 
the  Botanic  Garden.  "  The  decay  of  the 
best  varieties  of  fruit-bearing  trees,"  says  he, 
"which  have  been  distributed  through  the 
country  by  grafts,  is  a  circumstance  of  great 
importance.  There  is  no  mode  of  preserving 
them  ;  and  no  resource,  e.xcept  that  of  rais- 
ing new  varieties  from  seeds.  Where  a 
species  has  been  ameliorated  by  culture,  the 
seeds  it  affords,  other  circumstances  being- 
similar,  produce  more  vigorous  and  perfect 
plants;  and  in  this  way  the  great  improve- 
ments in  the  production  of  our  fields  and 
gardens,  seem  to  have  been  occasioned. 

"  Wheat,  in  its  indigenous  state,  as  a  na- 
tural production  of  the  soil,  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  small  grass;  and  the  case  is 
still  more  remarkable  with  the  apple  and 
plum.  The  crab  seems  to  have  been  the 
parent  of  all  our  apples.  And  two  fruits 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  more  diflferent, 
in  size,  colour,  and  appearance,  than  the 
wild  plum  and  the  rich  magnum  bonum. 

"  The  seeds  of  plants  e.xalted  by  cultiva- 
tion, always  fiirnish  large  and  improved  va- 
rieties; but  the  flavour,  and  even  the  colour 
of  the  fruit,  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  accident. 
Thus  a  hundred  seeds  of  the  golden  pippin, 
will  all  produce  fine  large-leaved  apple-trees, 
bearing  fruit  of  a  considerable  size ;  but  the 
tastes  and  colours  of  the  apples  from  each 
will  be  different,  and  none  will  be  the  same 
in  kind  as  those  of  the  pippin  itself.  Some 
will  be  sweet,  some  sour,  some  bitter,  some 


mawkish,  some  aromatic;  some  yellow,  some 
green,  some  red,  and  some  streaked.  All 
the  apples  will,  however,  be  much  more  per- 
fect tlian  those  from  the  seeds  of  a  crab, 
whicli  produce  trees  all  of  the  same  kind, 
and  all  bearing  sour  and  diminutive  fruit. 

"  Tlie  larger  and  thicker  the  leaves  of  a 
seedling,  and  the  more  expanded  its  blos- 
soms, the  more  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  good 
variety  of  fruit.  Short-leaved  trees  should 
never  be  selected;  for  these  approach  nearer 
to  the  original  standard  ;  whereas  the  other 
qualities  indicate  the  influence  of  cultivation. 

"  Seeds  should  be  chosen  from  the  most 
highly  cultivated  varieties,  as  they  give  the 
most  vigorous  produce." 

The  above  extract  contains  valuable  hints, 
as  well  as  a  statement  of  interesting  facts. 
It  requires  no  more  labour  to  plant  and  to 
nurse  a  good  fruit-tree,  than  an  indiflerent 
one :  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  article 
directing  attention  to  the  subject.  If  our 
fine  apples  owe  their  origin  to  the  crab,  and 
the  rich  magnum  bonum  and  gage,  owe 
theirs  to  the  common  wild  plum,  there  is 
certainly  great  encouragement  to  persevere 
in  cultivation,  and  to  endeavour  to  keep  up 
from  seedlings,  a  supply  of  the  luxuries 
which  our  American  orchards  are  capable 
of  supplying  us  with.  It  is  said  the  al- 
mond even,  with  its  rough  and  unyielding 
shell,  is  the  original  of  the  peach ;  nature 
having  been  persuaded,  by  long  cultivation, 
to  clothe  the  husk  of  the  former,  with  the 
beautiful,  and  soft,  and  delicious  pulp  of  the 
latter.  A.  R. 


Broom  Corn  is  much  cultivated,  and  with 
success,  in  some  towns  on  the  Connecticut 
river,  in  Massachusetts.  The  amount  pro- 
duced on  one  acre,  varies  from  eight  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  pounds,  besides  sixty  or 
seventy  bushels  of  seed.  The  brush  is  said 
to  be  worth  four  or  five  cents  per  pound  ;  in 
1837,  it  was  worth  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
per  pound.  The  seed  on  an  acre,  at  thirty- 
three  cents  a  bushel,  is  said  to  be  equal  to  a 
crop  of  oats.  In  Northampton  and  its  vi- 
cinity, not  less  than  one  thou.sand  three  hun- 
dred acres  are  thus  cultivated,  worth,  for  the 
brush  and  seed,  »! 1 00,000.  The  seed  usu- 
ally weighs  forty  pounds  per  bushel.  The 
manufacture  of  brooms  in  a  small  town, 
Hadley,  in  Massachusetts,  is  estimated  at 
i^lBOtOOO;  eighty  thousand  brooms  were 
manufactured  by  one  man  in  a  year.  To  a 
limited  extent,  this  culture  of  the  broom 
corn  and  its  manufacture,  might  be  yet  more 
extensively  engaged  in  with  advantage.  The 
process  of  cultivation  is  similar  to  that  of 
maize  or  Indian  com. — Berkshire  Farmer. 


No.  2. 


Improvement  of  the  Soil  by  Irrigation. 
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Improvement  of  the  soil  by  Irrigation. 

We  take  pleasure  in  transferring  the  following  arti- 
cle to  our  pages.  We  find  it  in  the  third  part  of  John- 
ston's Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geolo 
gy,  which  a  friend  has  placed  in  our  hands.  It  treats 
briefly,  but  understandingly,  of  a  subject  to  which 
we  have  several  times  latterly  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers;  and  which,  we  apprehend,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently attended  to.  Many  situations  through  the 
country,  admit  of  this  mode  of  enriching  the  soil, 
which  are  yet  not  appreciated,  and  their  advantages 
are  suffered  to  remain  unused.  Irrigation  is  one  of 
the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  modes  of  keeping  up 
and  enriching  pasture  lands.  It  is  also,  where  it  can 
be  practised,  the  neatest,  and  as  our  lecturer  observes 
the  most  "refined"  of  all  modes  of  manuring.— Ed. 

Irrigation,  as  it  is  practised  in  our  cli- 
mate, is  only  a  more  refined  method  of  ma- 
nuring the  soil.  In  warm  climates,  where 
the  parched  plant  would  wither  and  die  un- 
less a  constant  supply  of  water  were  artifi- 
cially afforded  to  it,  irrigation  may  act  bene- 
ficially by  merely  yielding  this  supply  to  the 
growing  crops ;  but  in  our  latitudes  only  a 
small  part  of  its  beneficial  effects  can  be  as- 
cribed to  this  cause.  It  is  to  pasture  and 
meadow  lands  almost  solely,  that  irrigation 
is  applied  by  British  farmers,  and  the  good 
effect  it  produces  is  to  be  explained  by  a 
reference  to  various  natural  causes. 

1°.  If  the  water  be  more  or  less  muddy, 
bearing  with  it  solid  matter  which  deposits 
itself  in  still  places,  the  good  effects  which 
follow  its  diffusion  over  the  soil,  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  layer  of  visible  manure  which 
it  leaves  everywhere  behind  it.  Thus  the 
Nile  and  the  Ganges  fertilize  the  lands  over 
which  their  annual  floods  extend,  and  partly 
in  this  way  do  some  of  our  smaller  streams 
improve  the  fields  over  which  they  either 
naturally  flow  or  are  artificially  led. 

2°.  Or  if  the  water  hold  in  solution,  as 
the  liquid  manures  of  the  farm-yard  do,  sub- 
stances on  which  plants  are  known  to  feed, 
then  to  diffuse  them  over  the  surface  is  a 
simple  act  of  liquid  manuring,  from  which 
the  usual  benefits  follow.  Such  is  the  irri- 
gation which  is  practised  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  our  large  towns,  where  the  contents 
of  the  common  sewers  are  discharg-ed  into 
the  waters  which  subsequently  spread  them- 
selves over  the  fields.  In  so  far  also  as  any 
streams  can  be  supposed  to  hold  in  solution 
the  washings  of  towns  or  of  higher  lands — 
and  there  are  few  which  are  not  more  or 
less  impregnated  in  this  manner — so  far  may 
their  beneficial  action,  when  employed  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  cause. 

3°.  But  spring  waters  which  have  run 
only  a  short  way  from  their  source,  are  oc- 


casionally found  to  be  valuable  irrigators. 
In  such  cases  also,  the  good  effect  may  be 
due  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  substances  held 
in  solution  by  the  water.  Thus,  in  lime- 
stone districts,  and  especially  those  of  the 
mountain  limestone  formation — in  which 
copious  springs  are  not  unfrequently  met 
with — the  watrt-  is  generally  impregnated 
with  much  carbonate  of  lime,  which  it 
slowly  deposits  as  it  flows  away  from  its 
source.  To  irrigate  with  such  water  is,  in 
a  refined  sense,  to  lime  the  land,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the 
growing  plants,  an  abundant  supply  of  this 
substance,  in  a  form  in  which  it  can  readily 
enter  into  their  roots. 

In  other  districts,  again,  the  springs  con- 
tain gypsum  and  common  salt,  and  sulphate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  thus 
are  capable  of  imparting  to  plants  many  of 
those  inorganic  forms  of  matter,  withoiit 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  cannot  exhibit 
a  healthy  growth. 

4°.  Again,  it  is  observed  that  the  good 
eflfects  of  irrigation  are  produced  only  by 
running  water — coarse  grasses  and  marsh 
plants  springing  up  when  the  water  is  al- 
lowed to  stagnate.  This  is  explained  in 
part  by  the  fact,  that  a  given  quantity  of 
water  will  soon  be  deprived  of  that  portion 
of  matter  held  in  solution,  of  which  the 
plants  can  readily  avail  themselves,  and 
that  when  this  is  "the  case  it  can  no  longer 
contribute  to  their  growth  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. 

But  there  is  another  virtue  in  running 
water,  which  makes  it  more  wholesome  to 
the  living  plant.  It  comes  upon  the  field 
charged  with  gaseous  matter,  with  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  in  propor- 
tions very  different  from  those  in  which 
these  gases  are  mixed  together  in  the  air. 
To  the  root,  and  to  the  leaf  also,  it  car- 
ries these  gaseous  substances.  The  oxy- 
gen is  worked  up  in  aiding  the  decompo- 
sition of  decaying  vegetable  matter.  The 
carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  and  feeds  the 
plant.  Let  the  same  water  remain  on  the 
same  spot,  and  its  supply  of  these  gaseous 
substances  is  soon  exhausted.  In  its  state 
of  rest  it  re-absorbs  new  portions  from  the 
air  with  comparative  slowness.  But  let  it 
flow  along  the  surface  of  the  field,  exposing 
every  moment  new  particles  to  the  moving 
air,  and  it  takes  in  the  carbonic  acid  espe- 
cially with  much  rapidity— and  as  it  takes 
it  from  the  air,  almost  as  readily  again  gives 
it  up  to  the  leaf  or  root  with  which  it  first 
comes  into  contact.  This  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  more  important  of  the  several  pur- 
poses which  we  can  understand  running 
water  to  serve  when  used  for  irrigation. 
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But  further,  if  water  be  allowed  to  stag- 
nate over  the  finer  grasses,  they  soon  find 
themselves  in  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
not  consistent  witli  their  nature  to  exhibit  a 
healthy  growth.  They  droop,  therefore,  and 
die,  and  are  succeeded  by  new  races,  to 
which  the  wet  land  is  more  congenial. 

5°.  It  is  known  also,  that  even  running 
water,  if  kept  flowing  without  intermission, 
for  too  long  a  period,  will  injure  the  pasture. 
This  is  because  a  long  immersion  in  water, 
induces  a  decay  of  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of 
the  grasses — producing  chemical  compounds, 
which  are  not  naturally  formed  in  those  situ- 
ations in  which  the  grasses  delight  to  grow, 
and  which  are  unwholesome  to  them.  Al- 
though, therefore,  the  water  continues  to 
supply  those  various  kinds  of  food  by  which 
the  grasses  are  benefited,  yet  it  becomes 
necessary  to  withdraw  it  for  a  time,  in  order 
that  other  injurious  consequences  may  be 
avoided. 


Wheat  Crops  in  Succession. 

We  take  the  following  account  of  five  extraordinary 
crops  of  wheat  in  succession,  from  the  Southern  Culti 
vator,  publislied  at  Augusta,  Ga.— Ed. 

Elkton,  Md.,  Jan.  6th,  1843. 

De/vr  Sir, — I  observe  in  your  paper  of  the 
21st  ult.,  a  request  that  I  should  give  you 
some  information  respecting  five  successive 
crops  of  wheat  grown  on  a  ten  acre  lot, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  me  at  this  place. 
The  lot  was  clear  of  timber  as  long  as  I  had 
any  knowledge,  except  two  or  three  black 
walnut  trees.  The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam 
mould ;  it  had  been  in  clover  and  timothy 
for  some  years,  then  put  in  corn,  and  it 
produced  850  bushels  of  good  sound  corn, 
then  ploughed  the  next  spring,  and  20  bush- 
els of  barley  sowed,  produced  350  busliels 
That  fall  manured  over  with  stable  manure, 
ploughed  once,  and  20  bushels  of  good  red 
chaff  wlieat  sowed  and  harrowed  each  way. 
The  produce  was  422  bushels  of  wheat, 
weighing  61  lbs.  to  the  bushel ;  the  second 
year  manured  over  with  stable  manure  and 
ploughed  once  as  before,  limed  and  harrowed 
in,  produce  400  bushels.  Third  year  being 
a  very  dry  season,  ploughed  a  few  furrows 
round  the  lot  and  set  fire  to  the  stubble  and 
turned  it  into  the  earth;  then  gave  it  a  light 
coat  of  stable  manure  ploughed  once,  limed 
and  harrowed  as  before ;  produce  350  bush- 
els. Fourth  year  covered  over  with  stable 
manure,  ploughed  once  and  harrowed  as  be- 
fore, produce  400  bushels.  Fifth  year  co- 
vered over  lightly  with  stable  manure, 
ploughed  once,  limed  and  harrowed  in  as 
before,  produce  300  bushels.     I  sowed  my 


wheat  about  the  15th  of  September,  never 
ploughed  but  once  a  year,  and  harrowed  in 
both  ways,  changing  my  seed  every  year. 
It  was  not  disturbed  by  any  insect  during 
that  time.  Some  of  my  neighbours  com- 
plained of  the  fly  and  rust  affecting  their 
crops,  but  mine  was  not  affected  with  either. 
I  attribute  the  small  crop  of  the  fifth  year, 
to  my  having  seeded  one  half  of  the  lot  with 
white  wheat — the  produce  of  that  half  was 
only  100  bushels. 

Respectfully  your  friend, 

Adam  Whann. 


From  the  Boston  Daily  Bulletin. 

The  Beautiful. 

"There  is  but  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  creation 
that  we  can  turn  into  clothes  and  food,  and  gratifica- 
tions for  the  body;  but  the  whole  creation  maybe  used 
to  minister  to  the  sense  of  beauty." — Charming. 

The  beautiful!  the  beautiful! 

Where  do  we  find  it  not? 
It  is  an  all-pervading  grace, 

And  lighteth  every  spot. 

It  sparkles  on  the  ocean  wave, 

It  glitters  in  the  dew. 
We  see  it  in  the  glorious  sky, 

And  in  the  flow'refs  hue. 

On  mountain  top,  in  valley  deep, 

We  find  its  presence  there; 
The  beautiful!  the  beautiful! 

It  liveth  everywhere. 

The  glories  of  the  noontide  day, 

The  still  and  solemn  night. 
The  changing  seasons,  all  can  bring 

Their  tribute  of  delight. 

There's  beauty  in  the  child's  first  smile. 

And  in  that  look  of  faith — 
The  Christian's  last  on  earth,  before 

His  eye  is  closed  in  death; 

And  in  the  beings  that  we  love, 
Who  have  our  tend'rest  care — 

The  beautiful !  the  beautiful ! 
'Tis  sweet  to  trace  it  there. 

'Twas  in  the  glance  that  God  threw  o'er 

The  young  created  earth, — 
When  he  proclaim'd  it  "very  good," 

The  beautiful  had  birth. 

Then  who  shall  say  this  world  is  dull, 

And  all  to  sadness  given. 
While  yet  there  glows  on  every  side 

The  smile  that  came  from  Heaven  ? 

If  so  much  loveliness  is  sent 

To  grace  our  earthly  home. 
How  beautiful !  how  beautiful! 

Will  be  the  world  to  come  i 
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The  Rookf  C'orvus  frugilegus,  L,iiin. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  of  Natural  History. 

Gentlemen, — Though  birds  were  my 
early  favourites,  I  have  never  made  inuch 
progress  in  ornithology.  I  have  little  lei- 
sure for  such  pursuits,  and  I  shall  merely 
subjoin  a  brief  .«ketch  of  a  pet  Rook,  with 
which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  ae 
quainted. 

I  visited  him  a  few  days  ago  at  Ardrossan, 
and  was  glad  to  find,  that  thougli  a  dozen 
winters  have  passed  over  his  head,  he  has 
all  the  vivacity  of  early  life.  He  is  a  crow 
of  aristocratic  extraction ;  at  all  events  he 
is  of  high  descent,  having  been  reared  on 
one  of  the  highest  trees  at  Shieldhall 
where  his  ancestors,  it  is  believed,  had  their 
favourite  residence  for  many  generations. 
When  he  was  well  fledged  he  was  brought 
down  to  the  abodes  of  men,  by  one  of  the 
aspiring  youths  of  Shieldhall,  George  Os' 
wald,  Esq.,  now  in  India,  as  a  present  to  his 
aunt,  Miss  Oswald,  and  by  her  the  pet  crow, 
prized  for  his  own  good  qualities,  and  loved 
for  the  donor's  sake,  was  brought  down  to 
her  sweet  villa,  at  Ardrossan.  Her  villa 
was  contiguous  to  that  of  Miss  Hamilton,  of 
Holmhead,  and  as  our  rook  had  then  the 
free  use  of  his  wings,  and  was  of  a  social 
disposition,  he  paid  frequent  visits  to  his 
neighbours,  and  soon  formed  acquaintance 
with  the  occupants  of  Miss  Hamilton's  poul- 
try-yard, consisting  of  a  cock  and  two  hens. 
The  intimacy  increased ;  the  visits  became 
longer  and  longer,  till  at  last  the  crow  be- 
came domiciled  along  with  them  ;  and  when 
Mi.ss  Oswald  left  Ardrossan,  being  unwilling 
to  break  asunder  the  ties  of  affectionate 
friendship,  she  left  the  crow  in  its  adopted 
dwelling  place.  The  longer  they  were  ac- 
quainte(l  the  stronger  did  the  friendship  be- 
come, though  it  was  evidently  most  ardent 
on  the  part  of  the  crow.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly attentive  to  his  chosen  friends,  the 
hens,  and  would  often  arrange  their  feathers 
and  dress  them  to  his  own  taste,  so  that  his 
officious  services  were  sometimes  rejected, 
as  troublesome.  The  cock  was  still  a  greater 
favourite,  and  he  roosted  every  night  beside 
him,  nestling  under  his  wing. 

After  this  platonic  friendship  had  subsisted 
for  several  years,  one  of  the  hens  became 
sick  and  died.  During  her  illness  he  was 
unremitting  in  his  attentions,  waiting  on  her 
most  affectionately ;  but  he  could  not  ward 
off"  the  stroke  of  death.  A  still  greater  ca- 
lamity awaited  him,  for  the  favourite  cock 
also  died.  He  was  unceasing  in  his  atten- 
tion to  him  during  his  trouble,  and  when  he 
died,  he  was  so  disconsolate  that  he  would 
not  taste  food  for  several  days. 


At  last  old  age,  which  indeed  had  carried 
off"  the  others,  crept  on  the  remaining  hen. 
When  she  became  feeble  and  helpless,  he 
scarcely  ever  left  her  for  a  moment,  striving 
to  cheer  her  by  innumerable  little  acts  of 
kindness.  There  were  two  steps  up  from 
the  poultry-yard  to  llie  house  in  which  they 
roosted,  and  when  she  became  too  weak  to 
mount  the  steps,  as  he  could  not  himself  lift 
her  up,  he  always  came  to  the  kitchen  win- 
dow, and  kept  up  an  incessant  clamour  till 
some  of  the  servants  came  out  and  lifted 
her  lip. 

For  two  days  before  her  death,  she  could 
not  leave  the  roosting-house,  and  he  re- 
mained along  with  her,  bringing  her  food, 
laying  it  down  before  her,  and  coaxing  her 
to  eat  it. 

Notwithstanding  his  unwearied  assiduity 
and  afl^ectionate  attentions,  the  poor  hen 
died,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  would  not 
long  have  survived  her.  He  was  quite  dis- 
consolate. Life  had  lost  its  charm.  He 
scarcely  tasted  food,  and  became  altogether 
changed;  so  that  from  being  lively  and 
cheerful,  and  active,  he  drooped,  and  be- 
came timid  and  .spiritless. 

Some  young  poultry  were  purchased,  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  cheer  him,  but  he 
seemed  quite  alraid  of  them  and  avoided 
their  company. 

After  months  had  passed  away  he  gradu- 
ally recovered  his  spirits,  and  he  is  now  as 
brisk  and  lively  a  bird  as  you  can  look  upon. 
He  is  no  longer  afraid  of  the  inmates  of  the 
poultry-yard  ;  but  though  he  associates  with 
them,  they  have  not  succeeded  in  gaining 
his  affections.  He  knows  all  the  inmates 
of  the  house,  and  takes  with  pleasure,  a  bit 
of  bread  or  of  cold  meat,  from  their  hands. 
Unfortunately  he  is  so  much  of  an  epicure, 
as  to  be  particularly  fond  of  a  new-laid  egg, 
and  when  the  exulting  cackle  of  a  hen  pro- 
claims that  she  has  deposited  a  treasure, 
there  is  generally  a  race  between  the  ser- 
vant and  the  rook,  each  being  eager  to  seize 
the  prize. 

For  a  long  time  he  was  allowed  the  free 
use  of  his  wings,  but  complaints  were  lodged 
against  him  by  the  proprietors  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villas,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
perching  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  and  of 
picking  tlie  lime  from  the  skews,  casting  it 
up  into  the  air.  This  frolic  was  an  overt 
act  of  mischief;  but  his  accusers  did  not 
take  into  account  that  it  was  conjoined  with 
another  act  of  utility,  for  it  was  only  the 
loosened  pieces  of  lime  that  he  removed, 
and  chiefly,  we  doubt  not,  that  he  might  get 
at  the  vermin  concealed  underneath.  As  no 
person  would  become  bound  for  his  more 
sober  demeanour  when  he  got  into  his  alti- 
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tildes,  the  poor  fellow  was  condemned  to 
have  one  of  his  wint^s  clipped,  that  as  a  de- 
graded biped,  he  mij^ht,  like  his  accusers, 
walk  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  vexins: 
to  see  him,  when  he  attempts  to  fly  with  the 
remaining  win?,  falling  down  to  the  ground 
after  being  provokingly  twirled  round. 

The  only  way  in  which  he  can  now  taste 
some  of  the  departed  joys  of  exalted  station, 
is  by  mounting  an  old  apple-tree  in  the  gar- 
.  den,  the  lowest  branches  being  within  his 
reach,  and  when  he  has  reached  the  highest, 
he  shows  how  delighted  he  is,  by  proud  caw- 
ings  and  cacklings. 

He  is  a  very  cleanly  bird,  as  his  glossy 
plumage  shows.  When  a  pail  of  water  is 
placed  within  his  reach,  he  immediately 
enters  it  and  splashes  it  about  with  great 
delight.  He  is  still  more  delighted  when 
there  is  a  fall  of  snow,  for  he  rolls  in  it, 
flaps  and  flutters  amongst  it,  taking  it  up  in 
his  bill  and  throwing  it  about  with  the  great- 
est glee  and  merriment. 

Long  live  this  kind-hearted  rook !  and  as 
tjoe  have  reason  and  revelation  to  guide,  may 
we  remember  that  we  are  bound  to  surpass 
him  in  his  amiable  qualities. 

I  am,  dear  Sirs,  yours,  &c., 

David  Landsborough. 

Manse,  of  Ste version,  Ayrshire, 
Feb.  13th,  1843. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Cattle  Breeding. 

Mr.  Editor, — 

I  FOUND  in  the  last  number  of  your  valu- 
able Cabinet  of  farming  treasures,  its  usual 
rich  collection  of  agricultural  subjects;  but 
of  all  these,  nothing  interested  me  so  much 
as  the  Circular  in  the  number  preceding  the 
last,  from  the  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  calling  together 
a  Convention  of  breeders,  not  of  its  own 
particular  State,  but  from  all  parts  of  tlie 
Union.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  call  will  be  fully  responded 
to,  by  an  able  representation  from  the  seve- 
ral States.  The  circular  is  a  short,  simple, 
but  able  paper,  summing  up,  in  a  few  words, 
all  that  need  be  said  on  the  subject.  And 
no  one,  I  think,  will  read  it  without  feeling 
the  importance  of  the  objects  it  has  in  view, 
and  the  judicious  precaution  which  has  been 
taken  to  guard  against  that  most  unprofitable 
discussion  on  the  relative  value  of  different 
breeds;  this  question,  when  it  has  been 
argued,  is  treated  as  though  the  objects  to 
be  obtained,  were  always  identical;  as 
though  circumstances  in  relation  to  stock, 
were  always  the  same;  as  though  there 
were  but  one  soil,  one  climate,  one  market ! 
A  controversy  of  the  same  character  also 


exists  in  relation  to  ox  and  horse  labour; 
and  always  must  exist,  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be  argued  under  all  the  variety  of 
circumstances  in  which  their  respective  ad- 
vocates use  and  view  them.  It  were  to  my 
thinking,  about  as  wise  to  contend,  under 
the  same  vague  premises,  which  were  the 
better  conveyance,  a  wheeled  carriage  or  a 
sleigh ;  a  wheel-barrow  or  a  wagon. 

But  to  return — I  anticipate  from  this  in- 
vestigation, to  be  made  under  "  a  full  and 
free  discussion,"  the  establishment  of  certain 
generally  allowed  data,  and  fixed  principles, 
by  which  animals  of  the  respective  breeds, 
are  to  be  judged  and  estimated;  and  by 
which,  the  young  breeder,  if  he  be  so 
minded,  may  govern  himself,  feeling  some 
assurance  that  his  stock  will  be  judged  on 
the  same  principles  which  have  regulated 
their  breeding.  As  things  now  are ;  to  the 
question  of,  "  What  are  you  going  to  take  to 
the  fair!"  I  am  frequently  answered,  "I 
really  can't  say;  if  I  knew  who  were  the 
judges,  I  should  know  what  to  do:"  meaning 
no  distrust  of  the  integrity  of  the  gentle- 
men who  may  be  chosen  as  a  committee ; 
but  knowing,  as  there  are  no  fixed  or  gene- 
rally admitted  rules  on  the  subject,  they 
will,  of  course,  measurably  be  governed  by 
their  own  individual  tastes  and  favourite 
points;  one  may  consider  quality  as  all  in 
all — another  may  give  the  same  importance 
to  weight;  a  third,  to  style;  a  fourth,  to 
size,  &c. 

Breeding  improved  stock  is  of  recent  date 
with  us,  and  information  is  much  wanted  on 
the  subject  by  our  young  men,  and  indeed 
by  all  of  us :  and  as  the  very  nature  of  our 
pursuit  prevents  that  frequent  personal  in- 
terchange and  comparing  of  opinion,  so  ne- 
cessary to  rapid  dissemination  of  knowledge 
in  any  particular  branch,  we  shall  hope  to 
see  in  your  valuable  periodical,  a,  full  report 
not  only  of  the  results  to  which  the  conven- 
tion arrives,  but  if  possible,  of  the  mate- 
rials from  which  its  conclusions  have  been 
drawn.  Yours,  with  respect, 

A  Breeder. 

Aug.  22nd,  1843. 


It  is  said  that  rents  for  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Edinburgh,  range  from  £7  to  £15  per 
acre,  also  round  about  Dublin.  In  the  Lo- 
thians,  farm  rents  range  from  £4  to  j£6  per 
acre.  "  Farm  340  acres ;  old  lease  of  19 
years,  lately  expired ;  old  rent,  £1,700,  or 
£5  per  acre.  The  farmer  took  off  £18,000 
to  £20,000,  and  has  bought  a  handsome 
estate  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  he  is 
improving ;  this  farm  is  re-let,  on  a  new 
lease  for  19  years,  at  a  rent  of  £2,000,  or 
£6  per  acre." — Boston  Cultivator. 
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The  Common  Toad. 

The  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  the  following  de- 
scription, and  the  kindly  feeling,  so  indicative  of  the 
true  lover  of  nature,  which  runs  through  it,  have  re- 
minded us  of  Jesse's  Gleanings,  extracts  from  which, 
we  have  occasionally  thrown  before  our  readers.  We 
take  it  from  Bell's  very  entertaining  History  of  Brit- 
ish Reptiles,  and  are  glad  to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
place  in  our  columns  an  article,  so  well  calculated  to 
do  away  the  unreasonable  prejudice  that  is  too  gene- 
rally felt  against  the  Toad.— Ed. 

Fe'sv  animals  have  ever  suffered  more  un- 
deserved persecution,  as  the  victims  of  an 
absurd  and  ignorant  prejudice,  than  the  toad. 
Condemned  by  common  consent  as  a  disgust- 
ing, odious,  and  venomous  reptile,  the  pro- 
verbial emblem  of  all  that  is  malicious  and 
hateful  in  the  human  character,  it  is  placed 
under  universal  ban,  and  treated  as  an  out- 
law, both  by  man  and  boy  throughout  the 
country.  Should  I  be  able,  by  the  following 
history  of  its  habits  and  manners,  to  show 
that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  highly  useful, 
perfectly  harmless,  inoffensive,  and  even 
timid,  and  susceptible  of  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  discriminating  attachment  to  those 
who  treat  it  with  kindness,  it  is  hoped  that 
some  few  individuals  may  be  thus  rescued 
from  those  barbarous  acts  of  cruelty  to  which 
the  species  is  almost  everywhere  subjected. 

The  true  lover  of  nature,  who,  in  the 
simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart  which 
always  belong  to  that  character,  seeks  even 
in  the  less  attractive  of  her  works,  for 
those  proofs  of  wisdom  and  beneficence, 
by  which  they  are  all  characterized,  will 
rather  find  in  their  peculiarities,  fresh  indi- 
cations of  the  same  discriminating  wisdom, 
and  the  same  never-failing,  though  often, 
to  the  superficial  observer,  mysterious  and 
veiled  beneficence. 

The  toad  belongs  to  a  family,  the  slug- 
glish  habits  of  which  are  remarkably  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  lithe  and  active 
animals  of  which  the  frog  is  the  type.  Ter- 
restrial in  its  general  abode,  it  requires  not 
the  powerful  paddles  of  the  latter  to  propel 
it  rapidly  through  the  water,  and  its  safety 
consists  rather  in  concealment  than  in  the 
power  of  escaping  from  its  enemies.  It 
bears,  in  fact,  the  same  relation  to  the  frog 
that  the  tcrrestial  salamander  does  to  the 
water  newt.  Like  the  rest  of  the  amphibia, 
it  becomes  torpid  during  the  winter,  and 
chooses,  for  its  retreat,  some  retired  and 
sheltered  hole,  a  hollow  tree,  or  a  space 
amongst  large  stones,  or  some  such  place, 
and  there  remains  until  the  return  of  spring 
calls  it  again  into  a  state  of  life  and  activity. 
Its  food  consists  of  insects  and  worms,  of 
almost  every  kind.     It  refuses  food  which  is 


not  living,  and,  indeed,  will  only  take  it  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  in  motion :  such  at 
least,  is  the  result  of  my  own  observations 
upon  the  habits  of  this  animal,  which  have 
been  neither  few  nor  brief  The  toad,  when 
about  to  feed,  remains  motionless,  with  its 
eyes  turned  directly  forwards  upon  the  ob- 
ject, and  the  head  a  little  inclined  towards 
it,  and  in  this  attitude  it  remains  until  the 
insect  moves;  when,  by  a  stroke  like  light- 
ning, the  tongue  is  thrown  forward  upon  the 
victim,  which  is  instantly  drawn  into  the 
mouth.  So  rapid  is  this  movement,  that  it 
requires  some  little  practice  as  well  as  close 
observation,  to  distinguish  the  different  mo- 
tions of  the  tongue.  This  organ  is  con- 
structed as  in  the  frog,  being  folded  back 
upon  itself;  and  the  under  surface  of  the  tip 
being  embued  with  a  viscid  mucous  secre- 
tion, the  insect  is  secured  by  its  adhesive 
quality.  When  the  prey  is  taken,  it  is 
slightly  pressed  by  the  margins  of  the  jaw; 
but  as  this  seldom  kills  it,  unless  it  be  a  soft 
tender  larva,  it  is  generally  swallowed  alive; 
and  I  have  often  seen  the  muscles  of  the 
toad's  sides  twitch  in  a  very  curious  manner, 
from  the  tickling  movements  of  a  hard  co- 
leopterous insect  in  the  stomach.  It  will 
also  take  earth  worms  of  considerable  size, 
and  it  is  a  very  curious  sight  to  watch  the 
manner  in  which  the  powerful  and  writhing 
worm  is  secured.  If  the  toad  happen  to 
take  it  by  the  middle,  the  extremities  of  the 
worm  are  twined  with  great  force  and  ac- 
tivity around  the  muzzle  in  every  direction, 
in  its  attempts  to  escape;  but  the  toad  pushes 
one  portion  after  another  into  its  mouth,  by 
means  of  the  fore  feet,  until  it  all  disappears, 
when  it  is  swallowed  whole. 

Like  the  other  amphibia,  and  the  reptilia 
generally,  the  toad  sheds  its  skin  at  certain 
intervals,  the  old  cuticle  coming  off,  and 
leaving  a  new  one,  which  had  been  formed 
underneath  in  its  stead.  There  are  some 
very  remarkable  circumstances  connected 
with  this  process,  which  I  detailed  many 
years  ago  to  the  Zoological  Club  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society,  and  of  which  the  following  is 
the  substance.  Having  often  found,  amongst 
several  toads  which  I  was  then  keeping  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  their  habits,  some 
of  brighter  colours  than  usual,  and  with  the 
surface  moist  and  very  smooth,  I  had  sup- 
posed that  this  appearance  might  have  de- 
pended upon  the  stateoftiie  animal's  health, 
or  the  influence  of  some  peculiarity  in  one 
or  other  of  its  functions:  on  watching  care- 
fully, however,  I  one  day  observed  a  large 
one,  the  skin  of  which  was  particularly  dry 
and  dull  in  its  colours,  with  a  bright  streak 
down  the  mesial  line  of  the  back ;  and  on 
examining  further,  I  discovered  a  corres- 
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pondino-  line  along  the  belly.  This  proved 
to  arise  from  an  entire  slit  in  the  old  cuticle, 
which  exposed  to  view  the  new  and  brighter 
skin  underneath.  Finding,  therefore,  what 
was  about  to  happen,  I  watched  the  whole 
detail  of  this  curious  process.  I  soon  ob- 
served that  the  two  halves  of  the  skin,  thus 
completely  divided,  continued  to  recede  fur- 
ther and  further  from  the  centre,  and  become 
folded  and  rugose;  and  after  a  short  space, 
by  means  of  the  continued  twitching  of  the 
animal's  body,  it  was  brought  down  in  folds 
on  the  sides.  The  hinder  leg,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  was  brought  for- 
ward under  the  arm,  which  was  pressed 
down  upon  it,  and  on  the  hinder  limb  being 
withdrawn,  its  cuticle  was  left  inverted  un- 
der the  arm ;  and  that  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity was  now  loosened,  and  at  length 
drawn  off  by  the  assistance  of  the  mouth. 
The  whole  cuticle  was  thus  detached,  and 
was  now  pushed  by  the  two  hands  into  the 
mouth  in  a  little  ball,  and  swallowed  at  a 
single  gulp.  I  afterwards  had  repeated  op- 
portunities of  watching  this  curious  process, 
%vhich  did  not  materially  vary  in  any  in- 
stance. 

The  reproduction  of  the  toad  is  in  all  es- 
sential points  similar  to  tiiat  of  the  frog. 
The  ova  are  in  a  similar  manner  impreg- 
nated during  their  passage,  and  their  immer- 
sion in  water  is  equally  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  embryo.  But  instead  of 
being  expelled  in  a  mass,  they  are  arranged 
in  a  double  series,  placed  alternately,  and 
perfectly  regular.  The  jelly-like  mass  in 
which  the  embryos  are  enveloped,  forms  a 
continuous  line  about  the  eighth  or  sixth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  extending  to  the 
length  of  three  or  four  feet.  The  ova  are 
deposited  in  the  spring,  about  a  fortnight 
later  than  those  of  the  frog,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  approach  of  autumn,  that  the  young 
ones,  having  cast  off"  their  tadpole  form,  come 
to  seek  their  food  on  the  land.  The  tadpole 
is  smaller  and  blacker  in  all  the  stages  of  its 
growth  than  tliat  of  the  frog;  but  there  are 
no  other  peculiarities  which  are  at  all  popu- 
larly interesting. 

The  stories  of  toads  having  been  found  in 
the  very  substance  of  the  wood  of  a  tree, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  solid  and  hard  rock, 
are  too  numerous,  and  too  generally  asserted 
and  believed,  to  be  passed  over  here,  although 
I  have  to  regret  that,  after  many  and  urgent 
inquiries,  and  the  examination  of  several  as- 
serted cases  of  that  kind,  I  am  unable  to 
throw  any  light  upon  this  doubtful  and  mys- 
terious question.  Some  years  since  I  had  a 
toad  sent  me  by  a  person  of  the  highest 
credit,  with  the  assurance  that  it  had  been 
taken  alive  out  of  a  mass  of  indurated  clay, 


of  great  depth,  and  that  it  had  died  immedi- 
ately aiter  being  exposed  to  the  air.  Ihit 
this  case,  like  most,  if  not  all,  others  of  the 
same  kind,  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  the 
toad  most  probably  fell  into  the  hollow  where 
the  men  were  at  work,  and  was  taken  up  by 
them  in  ignorance  of  the  mode  in  which  it 
had  come  there.  Numerous  experiments 
have  been  made  in  order  to  try  whether  the 
toads  would  die  on  being  artihcially  embed- 
ded in  masses  of  clay,  of  plaster  of  Paris,  in 
wooden  boxes  surrounded  by  plaster,  and  in 
other  similar  circumstances;  but  hitherto  all 
have  failed,  although  in  some  of  them  the 
animals  have  certainly  lived  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  could  have  been  expect- 
ed, prolonged  sometimes  to  many  mouths, 
or  even  to  between  one  and  two  years.  Upon 
the  v/hole,  it  appears  to  me,  that  whilst  the 
many  concurrent  assertions  of  credible  per- 
sons, who  declare  themselves  to  have  been 
witnesses  of  the  emancipation  of  imprisoned 
toads,  forbids  us  hastily  to  refuse  our  assent, 
or  at  least  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a 
circumstance,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we 
still  want  better  and  more  cautious  evidence, 
to  authorize  our  implicit  belief  in  these  as- 
serted facts.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  a 
toad  may  have  lain  hid  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree,  during  perhaps  a  whole  autumn  and 
winter,  and  found  itself,  on  the  return  of 
spring,  so  far  enclosed  within  its  hiding 
place,  as  to  be  unable  to  escape.  As  this 
animal  requires  but  little  respiration,  and 
consequently  but  little  food  to  support  life, 
especially  when  in  a  state  of  entire  inac- 
tivity, the  smallest  opening  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  admit  the  requisite  passage  of  air, 
and  even  the  occasional  ingress  of  a  small 
insect ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  tree  was 
cut  up,  the  toad  may  have  been  found  en- 
closed, and  the  opening  may  have  escaped 
detection.  To  believe  that  a  toad  enclosed 
within  a  mass  of  clay,  or  other  similar  sub- 
stance, shall  exist  wholly  without  air  or 
food,  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  at  length 
be  liberated  alive,  and  capable  of  crawling, 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  matrix,  now  be- 
come a  solid  rock,  is  certainly  a  demand 
upon  our  credulity  which  few  would  be 
ready  to  answer. 

That  toads  may  be  rendered  very  tame, 
and  be  made  to  distinguish  those  who  feed 
and  are  kind  to  them,  there  are  abundant 
facts  to  testify.  I  have  possessed  a  very 
large  one,  which  would  sit  on  one  of  my 
hands,  and  eat  from  the  other;  and  tlie  story 
of  Mr.  Arscott's  toad,  in  Devonshire,  related 
in  Pennant's  British  Zoology,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition. 

The  opinions  formerly  entertained  of  the 
properties  of  the  toad,  were  pre-eminently 
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absurd.  It  was  highly  poisonous,  and  this 
not  only  from  its  bite ;  its  breath,  and  even 
its  glance  were  fraught  with  mischief  or 
death.  The  water  which  it  expels  from  the 
reservoir  communicating  with  the  cloaca,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  urine,  as  it  is  generally, 
indeed,  up  to  the  present  time,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  be  highly  poisonous.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  water  is  pure 
and  limpid,  and  wholly  without  any  delete- 
rious qualities.  The  only  circumstance 
which  can  be  said  at  all  to  favour  the  bad 
character  which  attaches  to  this  animal  is, 
that  there  are  situated  upon  the  back  and 
sides,  numerous  secreting  follicular  glands, 
the  secreted  matter  from  which  is  somewhat 
fetid  and  of  an  acrid  quality. 

The  usual  pace  of  the  toad  is  neither 
leaping  nor  running,  it  is  rather  a  kind  of 
crawl ;  and  on  being  alarmed,  or  threatened 
with  danger,  it  stops,  swells  its  body,  and, 
on  its  being  handled,  a  portion  of  the  cuta- 
neous secretion,  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, exudes  from  the  follicles,  and  a  dis- 
charge of  the  limpid  water,  which  has  been 
before  alluded  to,  immediately  takes  place. 
Its  quickest  movement  is  an  imperfect 
lea  pi 

The  general  form  of  the  toad  is  certainly 
far  from  prepossessing.  The  body  is  puffed 
out  and  swollen  ;  the  head  large,  flat  on  the 
top ;  the  muzzle  rounded,  and  very  obtuse. 
There  are  no  teeth  either  in  the  jaw  bones, 
or  on  the  palate.  There  is  above  the  eyes 
a  slight  protuberance,  studded  with  pores; 
and  the  parotids  are  large,  thick,  promi- 
nent, and  porous,  secreting  an  acrid  fluid. 
Body  covered  with  warts,  which  are  larger 
above,  and  more  numerous  beneath.  Fore 
feet  with  four  toes,  not  at  all  palmated;  hind 
legs  of  moderate  length ;  the  toes  five  in 
number,  and  slightly  palmated.  The  colours 
are  liable  to  some  variation,  but  are  always 
much  lighter  and  brighter  immediately  after 
the  removal  of  the  old  cuticle;  the  upper 
parts  are  of  a  dirty,  lurid,  or  blackish  grey, 
with  sometimes  a  slight  greenish  tinge ;  tu- 
bercles more  or  less  brown;  beneath  a  dirty 
yellowish  white,  sometimes  spotted  with 
black. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Etrurian  Wheat. 

Respected  Editor, — About  three  weeks 
ago,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that 
Commodore  Charles  Stewart  had  grown  for 
the  last  two  years,  a  wheat  of  singular  ex- 
cellence, the  seed  of  which  he  received  as 
a  present  from  a  personal  friend  in  Italy.  I 
immediately  repaired  to  his  farm  in  the  State 


of  New  Jersey,  near  Bordentown,  and  learned 
from  his  farmer,  that  from  nearly  five  and  a 
half  acres  sown  last  autumn,  the  product 
was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  bushels, 
weighing  about  sixty-three  lbs.  per  bushel. 
He  further  stated,  that  whilst  an  adjoining 
field  of  grain  had  been  completely  destroyed 
by  the  winter  and  depredation  of  the  fly, 
this  perfected  itself  unscathed. 

This  grain  differs  materially  from  the  so 
called  Mediterranean,  being  lighter  coloured, 
larger,  and  more  symmetrical  in  its  form, 
and  decidedly  possessing  more  farinaceous, 
and  less  glutinous  matter. 

This  wheat  is  non-bearded — strong  straw, 
and  evidently  adapted  to  first  rate  land,  al- 
though the  land  of  the  Commodore,  may 
fairly  be  estimated  as  either  second  or  third 
rate. 

With  this  brief  and  hasty  exposition,  I 
would  take  the  liberty  of  referring  such  of 
your  readers  who  may  be  disposed  to  expe- 
riment on  a  few  bushels  of  this  wheat, — 
having  procured  six  myself — to  call  at  the 
Seed  Store  of  S.  M.  Powell,  No.  23,  Market 
street,  Philadelphia,  where  if  they  apply  in 
time,  they  may  be  accommodated,  as  the 
quantity  on  hand  is  rather  limited. 

Triticum. 


Mad  itch. — This  is  the  name  given  in 
the  Western  States,  where  it  most  prevails, 
to  a  disease  of  cattle,  commencing  with  ap- 
parently spasmodic  motions  or  jerkings  of 
the  head,  and  itching  around  the  nose  and 
base  of  tlie  horns.  They  will  lick  their 
sides  and  back,  rub  their  heads,  and  the  jerk 
or  hiccup,  inflates  them  with  wind  almost  to 
bursting.  This  sympton  is  not,  however, 
always  present.  As  the  itching  increases, 
the  animal  rubs  more  furiously,  froths  at  the 
mouth,  and  finally,  from  12  to  24  hours, 
dies  raving  mad.  Mr.  Simms,  of  Indiana, 
afler  losing  several  of  his  cows  by  this  dis- 
ease, succeeded  in  curing  the  remainder  by 
the  following  treatment.  As  soon  as  the 
animal  was  attacked,  he  gave  it  as  much 
soot  and  salt  as  it  would  eat.  In  a  few  hours 
he  gave  fmm  three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  a 
pound  of  pounded  brimstone  or  sulphur;  and 
in  the  morning  as  many  salts.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  S.,  that  sulphur  alone  would 
eflect  a  cure,  though  he  accompanied  its  ac- 
tion with  salts.  The  cause  of  this  formida- 
ble complaint,  like  that  of  milk  sickness,  in 
the  same  region,  is  unknown. — Cultivator. 


Ploughing  heavy  soils  when  wet,  does 
more  injury  than  if  the  team  were  standing 
idle. 
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Bank  of  England. 
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Uank  of  England. 

Mr.  Weed,  editor  of  the  Albany  Journal, 
is  now  in  England,  and  properly  engaged  in 
informing  his  readers  of  what  he  sees,  hears 
and  feels.  The  following  will  be  interest- 
ing.—  U.  S.  Gazette. 

July  18th,  1843. 

"We  availed  ourselves  this  morning,  of 
the  permission  obtained  by  Mr.  Wiggin,  to 
visit   the   Bank  of  England.      An   official, 
(Macer  or  Usher)  with  laced  dress-coat  and 
three-cornered  hat,  escorted  us  to  another 
servant  of  the  Bank,  who  took  us  leisurely 
through  an  Institution  that  is  so  potent  in 
controlling  and  regulating  the  money  pulsa- 
tions of  Europe.     It  is  situated  on  Thread- 
needle  street,  but  fronts  upon  half  a  dozen 
others,  and   occupies  an    irregular  area  of 
eight  acres.    Thefe  are  no  windows  through 
the  e.xterior  of  the  building,  light  being  sup- 
plied by  sky-lights  and  open  courts  within. 
There  is  a  clock  hy  which   Bank  time  is 
kept,  with  dials  indicating  the  time,  in  six- 
teen different  offices.     The  Bank,  with  its 
various   offices,  is  open  from  9  A.  M.,  till 
5  P.  M.      It  has   also,    its  printing   office, 
book-bindery,    engraving    office,   &c.,    &c. 
Checks,  blank  books,  &c.,  &ic.,  are  all  print- 
ed within  the  Bank,  as  are  the  Bank  notes. 
In  the  room  where  the  circulating  notes  are 
printed,  there  are  eight  presses,  all  constant- 
ly employed,  and  which  throw  off  about  8U00 
impressions   daily.      We   saw  two   presses 
rolling  off  £5  notes,  and  others  upon  the 
various  denominations,  up  to  JEIOOO,  which 
is  the  largest  note  the  Bank  issues.     The 
dates  and  numbers  of  the  notes,  are  supplied 
by  smaller  presses  in  another  room.     The 
paper  is  delivered  to  the  presses  counted — 
a   hundred    sheets    at   a   time — and   when 
worked    and    returned,     another    hundred 
sheets    are    given.      Pressmen   work    five 
hours,  and  earn  from  two  to  three  guineas 
a   week.      In   the   office   where  redeemed 
notes    are    examined,   cancelled,  &c.,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  clerks  are  constantly 
employed.    When  we  entered  this  room  our 
attendant  was  sharply  reprimanded  for  bring- 
ing strangers  there,  but  upon  being  informed 
that  it  was  by  "  the  Governor's  order,"  we 
were  allowed  to  pass.     Forty  thousand  dif- 
ferent notes  are  frequently  sent  to  this  office 
to  be  cancelled  in  a  day.     The  Bank,  you 
know,  never  re-issues  a  note.     When  re- 
turned to  its  counter  for  payment,  the  note 
is  cancelled,  filed  away,  to  be  burnt  at  the 
expiration  often  years.     The  armory  of  the 
Bank  contains  an  hundred  stand  of  muskets, 
with  pistols,  cutlasses,  hand-grenades,  &c., 
&-C.,   and    has  a    night-guard    thirty-eight 


strong.     In  the  office  where  the  Bank  notes 
are  counted  into  parcels,  tied  with  twine 
and  placed  in  pigeon  holes,  we  found  five 
staid,    methodical,     matter-of-fact     looking 
clerks,  whom  ye  would  trust  for  their  faces. 
One  of  these  old  chaps,  with  the  precision 
of '  Old  Owen,'  and  the  good  nature  of 'Tim 
Linkinwater,'  took  his  keys  and   unlocked 
the  depositories  of  paper  wealth.    The  '  rags' 
of  each  denomination  were  in  separate  par- 
cels.   When  we  came  to  the  'high  number,' 
he  placed  four  packages  in  my  hand,  and  re- 
marked, '  You  now  hold  £4,000,000  sterling 
in  your  hand,  sir !'     Yes,  I  actually  was  in 
possession  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  a 
sum  much  larger  than  the  whole  estate  of 
John  Jacob  Astor!     But  it  all  returned  to 
its  pigeon  hole,  and  left  me  a  far  happier 
man  than  those  who  are  encumbered  with 
such  overgrown  fortunes.     Another  of  the 
old  clerks  opened   the  golden  dormitories, 
where   repose  an  endless  number  of  bags, 
each  containing  eight  hundred  sovereigns. 
We  were  next  and  finally  conducted  to  a 
subterranean  region,  enriched  by  gold  and 
silver  bullion.     Here  bars  of  the   precious 
metals  were  as  plentifully  heaped  as  those 
of  iron  and  steel  are  in  the  stores  of  our 
friends,    Benedict,   Townsend   &   Corning. 
The  silver  we  did  not  meddle  with,  but  we 
handled  bars  of  gold,  each  weighing  eight 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  that  were  piled  in 
barrow-loads    of  seventy   thousand   pounds 
sterling  each.     Much  of  this  bullion  was 
recently  received  from  China,  as  an  instal- 
ment upon  the  sum  John  Bull  makes  the 
celestials  pay  for  their  obstinate  refusal  to 
'take  opium.'     The  Bank  of  England  has 
now  in  paper  and  specie,  nearly  thirty-eight 
millions  of  pounds  steiling.    There  are  eight 
hundred  persons  in  its  various  departments, 
constantly  employed  within  its  walls." 


The  Orange  Worm. — An  insect  has  at- 
tacked the  orange  trees  of  Florida,  which  is 
doing  a  great  deal  of  damage.  The  St.  Au- 
gustine News,  says,  "Already  this  vegeta- 
ble, one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  best  fruits 
produced  in  the  troprical  countries,  has  been 
persecuted  by  a  plague,  which  destroys,  lit- 
tle by  little,  its  beautiful  verdue,  from  the 
trunk  to  the  branches,  until  it  is  annihilated 
completely.  The  proprietor  sees  with  sor- 
row, the  orange  trees  of  his  estate  die,  leav- 
ing him  deprived  of  the  benefits  which  would 
be  produced  by  the  sale  of  a  fruit  that  com- 
petes in  consumption  and  pleasant  taste, 
with  the  pine  apple. — North  American. 


Laziness  travels  slow  and  poverty  thumps 
his  heels.  • 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
To  have  good  Crops. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  American  Farmer, 
I  find  a  letter  from  G.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  to  a 
young'  gentleman  who  made  mquiry  respect- 
ing the  modus  operandi,  of  a  man  who  was 
said  always  to  have  good  crops;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  there  were  a  number  of  good 
hints  in  it  v/ell  worth  noticing.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  the  great  leading  principles  of 
agriculture  are  the  same  in  all  situations; 
but  their  application  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  left  to  the  good  judg- 
ment and  tact  of  the  operator.  Deep  plough- 
ing and  subsoiling  have  become  an  essen- 
tial trait  in  good  farming,  according  to  most 
of  the  agricultural  papers  I  meet  with.  As 
principles,  in  a  good  system  of  farming-,  I 
esteem  them  highly;  but  there  are  soils  that 
offer,  in  my  opinion,  exceptions  to  their  adop- 
tion. Take,  for  instance,  the  light,  shallow, 
sandy  soils  in  many  parts  of  Maryland,  and 
so  far  as  my  experience  and  observation  ex- 
tend, we  would  not  only  do  no  good,  but 
positive  injury  by  deep  ploughing.  In  such 
soils  too,  I  have  not  observed  any  benefit 
from  subsoiling.  It  is  doubtless  well,  never- 
theless, to  deepen,  if  possible,  even  such  soils 
as  these,  but  the  substratum  must  be  thrown 
up  with  great  care,  and  even  loosened  cau- 
tiously. 

It  is  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  our  prac- 
tice, to  farm  more  land  than  we  can  improve. 
When  will  we  be  persuaded  to  believe  that 
it  is  more  advantageous  to  cultivate  ten 
acres  of  corn,  that  will  produce  five  hundred 
bushels,  than  twenty-five  acres,  that  will 
yield  only  the  same  quantity.  I  have  lat- 
terly become  entii'ely  convinced  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly mischievous  tendency  of  this  trait 
in  our  agriculture  ;  and  until  it  is  remedied, 
we  shall  certainly  not  arrive  at  that  point  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  you  hold 
up  to  view  in  the  new  motto,  given  us  in 
your  last  number.  But  I  almost  forgot  my 
true  character  of  a  learner,  and  am  venturing 
to  give  advice.  Extracts  from  the  letter  men- 
tioned above,  I  send  with  this ;  please  give 
them  a  place  in  your  paper,  and  oblige  a 

Beginner. 

Frederic  co.,  Md. 

Farmers  are  apt  to  place  too  much  de- 
pen '>-Mre  upon  maf^ure,  supposing  that  if 
they  apply  that  in  sufficient  quantity,  nothing 
else  is  requirtd  of  them.  This  error  is  not 
of  course,  of  equally  evil  tendency  to  that 
of  u-ing  no  manure  at  all;  but  I  was  almost 
ready  to  say  it  was  not  very  much  less  so. 
If  the  soil  be  not  properly  prepared  for  its 
reception,  and  if  the  manure  be  not  properly 


made,  preserved,  and  applied,  it  will  matter 
little  whether  the  "  manure  heap"  resemble 
a  mountain  or  a  mole-hill.  But  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  minute  details  of  all  the 
practice  involved  in  all  this,  can  be  given  in 
the  space  afforded  by  any  periodical.  One 
great  point  is  to  cultivate  no  more  land  than 
you  can  cultivate  well,  both  as  to  labour  and 
manure.  If  you  have  more  land  and  less 
money  and  labour,  than  you  can  use  with 
full  effect,  turn  a  portion  of  the  land  into 
money  by  .selling  it,  and  apply  the  proceeds 
to  the  improvement  of  that  retained.  Thus 
reduce  the  size  of  your  farm  to  the  capacity 
of  your  efficient  forces, — labour  and  money, 
— instead  of  trying  to  extend  your  stinted 
forces  over  too  wide  a  surface,  and  thus 
weakening  them  and  destroying  their  effi- 
ciency. The  second  principle  is,  to  put 
your  soil  into  good  condition,  by  liming, 
deep  ploughing,  manuring,  and  correcting 
its  proportions  of  clay  and  sand  when  prac- 
ticable. All  land,  in  my  opinion,  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  application  of  lime. 
Some  required  more,  some  less,  to  produce 
the  same  results,  but  all  lands  require  it  as 
a  constituent  of  the  soil.  You  will  find  lime 
most  active  on  red  lands,  but  it  is  useful  on 
all  kinds.  Deep  ploughing  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, essential  to  successful  farming.  If  you 
have  a  thin  soil,  by  deep  ploughing,  liming 
and  manuring,  you  will  in  a  very  few  years, 
secure  a  deep  soil.  Even  though  you  do 
turn  up  a  portion  of  blue  clay  with  your 
four-horse  plough,  don't  be  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  it.  It  is  better  to  have  blue  clay 
mixed  in  a  deep  soil,  than  a  hard  pan  of  it 
under  a  thin  one.  But  if  you  find  too  much 
clay  thus  turned  up,  correct  its  stiffness  by 
carting  sand  upon  it,  and  mixing  it  with  the 
clay.  A  cart  load  of  sand  is  often  of  more 
value  to  a  soil  than  the  same  quantity  of 
manure.  Reverse  the  process,  if  any  por- 
tion of  the  land  be  too  sandy — carry  clay  to 
it,  and  thus  stiffen  it. 

The  advantage  of  deep  ploughing  is  al- 
most incalculable.  It  will  ultimately  make 
a  deep  soil,  and  a  deep  soil  is  essential  to  a 
good  crop  in  a  dry  season.  The  roots  of  the 
plants  strike  deeply  into  it,  instead  of  spread- 
ing out  horizontally  near  the  surface,  as  they 
are  compelled  to  do  in  a  thin  soil,  and  are 
thus  secured  from  the  effects  of  drought. 
The  rain  sinks  into  a  deep  soil,  and  is  thus 
preserved  to  the  uses  of  the  crop;  while  in 
a  thin  soil,  it  runs  off,  is  soon  evaporated,  or 
stands  on  the  surface,  doing  little  good  in 
the  former  cases,  and  absolute  injury  in  the 
latter.  I  should  not  only  plough  deep,  but 
I  should  follow  in  the  furrow  of  the  four- 
horse  plough,  with  a  good  substratum  plough, 
and  this  with  the  liming,  judicious  manuring. 
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and  proper  rotation,  I  should  calculate  upon 
as  my  security  for  a  good  crop,  always.  I 
believe  this  practice  to  be  not  only  the  best 
preventive  of  winter-killing  and  injury  from 
drought,  but  also  of  injury  from  the  fly.  By 
this  practice  you  secure  a  robust  constitu- 
tion to  the  plant,  and,  of  consequence,  thus 
enable  it  to  withstand,  without  harm,  the 
pressure  upon  the  sap  vessels  occasioned  by 
the  flaxseed  pupa  of  the  fly,  as  it  becomes 
embedded  in  its  surface.  In  illustration  of 
the  good  effects  of  deep  ploughing,  I  will 
refer  to  the  practice  of  garden  culture. 
Who  ever  doubted  that  deep  spading — even 
two  or  three  spits  deep — was  not  only  useful, 
but  necessary  to  success"?  And  in  what 
does  a  garden  differ  from  a  farml  In  size, — 
nothing  else. 

Manure  cannot  always  be  obtained,  nor 
can  enough  be  made  by  every  one  for  the 
whole  farm.  But  a  vast  amount  may  be  ob- 
tained and  made,  more  than  is  now  usually 
done.  By  a  little  management,  the  manure 
now  made  may  be  increased  in  value,  with- 
out increase  of  quantity.  .  Properly  con- 
structed manure  pits  should  be  prepared, 
with  shed  roofs  to  protect  their  contents 
from  the  effects  of  rain  and  sunshine.  All 
manure  should  be  deposited  m  the  pits  while 
fresh, — before  the  rain  has  washed  away  its 
salts,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun  evaporated  its 
volatile  principles.  Every  kind  of  vegetable 
and  animal  offal  should  be  thrown  into  the 
manure  pits.  The  pits  should  be  so  situated 
near  the  barn  or  under  it,  that  they  would 
receive  the  urine  of  all  the  animals.  There 
should  be  two  pits,  that  the  contents  of  one 
might  be  digesting,  while  the  other  was  re- 
ceiving materials.  The  mode  of  preparing 
the  manure,  time  of  applying  it  to  the  land, 
the  quantity  to  be  applied  to  the  acre,  the 
mode  of  application,  &c.,  &c.,  are,  and  of 
necessity  must  be,  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  farmer.  There  is,  however,  one  kind  of 
manure  that  I  think  is  too  much  neglected, 
and  it  is  often  the  only  one  that  can  be  made 
available.  I  allude  to  turning  in  green  crops. 
Turning  in  a  clover  lay  for  this  purpose,  is 
common  enough;  but  I  think  the  object  may 
be  attained  more  quickly  by  turning  in  crops 
of  corn  sown  broadcast.  Two,  if  not  three 
crops  of  corn,  could  be  grown  and  turned  in, 
in  the  course  of  a  season.  That  this  kirid 
of  manure  should  afford  all  the  benefit  of 
which  it  is  capable,  the  land  should  have 
been  previously  limed  ;  or,  if  not  previously 
done,  a  good  dressing  of  lime  should  be 
turned  in  with  the  young  corn. 

General  principles  suit  all,  and  the  details 
of  their  application  must  be  varied  to  suit 
each  particular  case.  In  conclusion,  theo- 
retical knowledge  is  invaluable  to  a  farmer, 


as  it  is  to  all  other  professions,  but  it  requires 
practical  knowledge,  intelligent  persever- 
ance, and  untiring  industry,  to  carry  out  its 
principles  and  produce  their  fhll  effects. 

Gideon  B.  Smith. 


Needle  Making. — The  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  needle  factory  at  Haverstraw,  will 
be  specially  interesting  to  female  readers: 

Among  the  curious  things  I  was  per- 
mitted to  examine,  nothing  awakened  so 
much  interest  as  the  machinery  for  making 
needles.  Let  every  good  housewife  rejoice 
with  me.  We  are  no  longer  to  be  depend- 
ent on  foreign  countries  for  an  article  of 
such  primary  necessity  as  needles.  This,  I 
am  told,  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  in 
America,  and  is  now  almost  perfected.  I 
saw  needles  in  various  stages  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  are  made,  from  the 
wire  prepared  on  the  same  premises,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  facility  afforded  by  the 
curious  machinery  which  human  ingenuity 
has  invented  to  lessen  the  manual  labour, 
and  multiply  the  results  of  the  numerous 
operations.  The  wire  is  first  cut  into 
lengths,  which  will  make  two  needles  each. 
The  depressions  where  the  eyes  are  to  be 
made,  and  where  the  grooves  are  found  in 
the  finished  article,  are  stamped  in  both 
needles  by  a  single  stroke  of  a  machine, 
with  which  a  single  hand  can  turn  off  thirty 
thousand  in  a  day.  It  is  then  turned  over 
to  a  boy,  who  with  another  machine  punches 
the  eyes,  and  again,  another  separates  the 
two  needles,  and  smooths  away  any  irregu- 
larities left  or  made  by  the  former  processes. 
But  the  eye  of  the  needle  is  still  rough,  and 
must  be  bored  by  another  process,  which 
leaves  it  so  smooth  as  not  to  cut  the  thread. 
After  this,  a  man  grinds  a  handful  at  a  time 
on  a  common  grindstone,  holding  them  in 
his  left  hand,  and  giving  them  a  perpetual 
rotary  motion  with  the  right,  so  that,  when 
the  operation  is  finished,  they  may  be  round 
as  well  as  sharp.  They  are  now  to  be 
"case-hardened,"  and  finally  burnished,  all 
which  is  done  by  simple  processes,  in  which 
immense  numbers  can  be  subjected  to  the 
operation  at  the  same  time. — Christian  In- 
telligencer. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Strawberries. — 

The  proportion  in  which  nitrate  of  soda  has 
been  successfully  applied  to  strawberries,  is 
three  ounces  to  the  square  yard,  sprinkled 
regularly  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  just 
as  the  plants  are  beginning  to  grow.  Al- 
though it  may  injure  the  foremost  leaves, 
the  succeeding  one  will  soon  put  forth  with 
redoubled  vigor. 
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American  Institute  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  FAIR. 

The  great  Annual  Fair  of  this  Institute, 
and  exhibition  of  specimens  of  the  produc- 
tions of  labour,  art  and  genius  of  our  country, 
will  open  at  Niblo's  Garden,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  day  of  Oc- 
tober next,  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.  Friday 
and  Saturday  previous,  are  assigned  for  the 
reception  of  articles  generally,  whether  for 
exhibition  merely,  or  in  competition  for  pre- 
mium ;  and  Monday,  the  9th  of  October,  for 
arranging  the  articles  brought  to  the  Fair. 
Exhibiters,  whether  for  competition  or  not, 
desirous  of  favourable  locations  for  their 
contributions,  should  bring  them  the  first 
receiving  day,  or  early  on  the  second,  as  it 
will  enable  the  managers  to  perfect  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  articles  in  sea- 
son for  opeiiiniT  the  Fair  to  the  public. 
Special  days  and  times  will  be  allotted  for 
cattle  and  other  stock,  and  for  certain  arti- 
cles, such  as  flowers,  &c.,  designed  for  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  rooms.  Fu- 
ture circulars  will  furnish  additional  particu- 
lars. 

Farmers,  gardeners,  manufacturers,  me- 
chanics, artisans,  and  friends  of  improve- 
ment generally,  throughout  our  Republic, 
are  invited  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  In- 
stitute with  their  wonted  American  spirit, 
which,  for  fifteen  years  past,  has  made  its 
anniversaries  the  pridf;  of  our  country,  and 
imparted  to  them  that  national  character 
which  the  legislature,  in  the  formation  of 
its  charter,  contemplated.  Gold  and  silver 
medals,  diplomas,  and  other  valuable  be- 
stowments,  will  be  conferred  as  rewards  for 
skill  and  industry,  under  the  sanction  of 
competent  and  disinterested  judges;  and  all 
the  preparations  and  accommodations  for 
both  exhibiters  and  visiters,  will  be  provided 
with  the  same  liberality  as  at  former  cele- 
brations. 

The  whole  receipts  of  the  Institute  have 
ever  been  deemed  as  so  much  placed  in  trust 
to  be  dispensed  for  the  promotion  of  Ameri 
can  industry  and  improvement;  and  they 
have  always  been  faithfully  disbursed.  This 
Institute,  acting  in  the  place  of  a  County 
Agricultural  Society,  under  a  general  law 
of  the  State,  feels  that  the  farming  interest 
has  high  and  continued  claims  for  special 
regard.  In  addition  to  the  exhibition  of 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  &c.,  efforts  will 
be  made  to  obtain  a  very  full  display  of  all 
the  varieties  of  poultry.  A  ploughing  match 
will  also  be  held  in  this  vicinity. 

The  productions  of  the  factory  and  the 


work-shop,  of  the  loom,  the  forge,  and  all 
the  varieties  of  handicraft  machinery,  with 
new  and  useful  inventions,  will  have  places 
reserved  for  them.  Steam  power,  for  giving 
motion  to  machinery,  and  instruments  for 
measuring  the  power  required  lor  various 
purposes,  will  be  provided.  Exhibiters 
should  bear  in  mind  that  their  specimens 
will  be  spread  before  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  people,  and  be  noticed  in 
newspapers  and  publications  that  go  into  all 
parts  of  the  world.  A  number  of  appropri- 
ate and  eloquent  addresses,  beside  the  anni- 
versary, will  be  delivered  in  the  large  sa- 
loon, and  at  the  cattle  show,  ploughing- 
match,  silk  convention,  &c. 

Special  premiums  will  be  bestowed  on 
the  exhibition  of  the  greatest  variety  of 
valuable  household  manufactures.  A  con- 
spicuous place  will  be  reserved  for  the  beau- 
tiful displays  of  the  productions  of  female 
hands,  which  for  fifteen  years  have  delight- 
ed those  immense  throngs  that  have  crowded 
our  halls  and  saloons.  Extraordinary  efforts 
will  be  made  to  procure  a  full  display  of 
American  silk.  The  statistical  returns  of 
increasing  quantities  the  last  few  years, 
bring  us  inevitably  to  the  conclusion,  that 
this  precious  commodity  is  destined  soon  to 
rank  with  cotton  and  wool,  in  its  importance 
as  an  American  staple.  For  the  purpose  of 
accurately  ascertaining  the  present  condi- 
tion and  the  future  prospects  of  this  branch 
of  domestic  industry,  a  silk  convention  will 
be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  some  time 
during  the  sixteenth  Fair.  Every  silk  cul- 
turist  and  manufacturer  in  the  Union,  is  in- 
vited to  bring  their  best  specimens,  with  all 
the  correct  data  at  their  command ;  from 
which  a  report  will  be  compiled  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  country,  that  will,  we 
trust,  for  ever  settle  the  question  in  favour 
of  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  the  United 
States.  We  call  upon  all  silk  culturists 
and  manufacturers  to  aid  in  this  laudable 
object.  The  cry  is  from  all  quarters  loud 
and  often  repeated: — "Give  us  a  new  staple 
to  diversify  labour,  and  new  employment  for 
that  which  machinery  has  displaced,  and 
consummate  our  practical  national  inde- 
pendence." 

In  the  growth  of  silk,  we  have  an  article 
providentially  adapted  to  all  our  varied  soils 
and  latitudes,  well  calculated  to  counteract 
sectional  selfishness,  and  to  produce  a  har- 
monious moral  influence ;  and  the  vent  for 
it  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  will  exceed 
our  ability  to  produce  for  centuries  to  come. 
Let  us,  if  the  silk  culture  and  manufacture 
are  feasible,  and  can  be  made  to  remune- 
rate, advance  at  once  to  the  point  required. 
And  how  can  this  be  better  ascertained,  than 
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by  a  collection  of  facts  by  means  of  the 
coming  exhibition  and  convention  1 

We  invoke  the  aid  of  those  far  reaching, 
penetrating,  disinterested  minds,  with  true 
American  hearts  warm  in  their  country's 
welfare,  who  can  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
associations  like  the  American  Institute, 
employing  its  whole  means  to  invigorate 
industry,  quicken  invention,  and  impart  ac- 
tivity :ind  fire  to  genius,  spreading  its  peace- 
ful, genial  influences  far  and  wide,  to  make 
man  better,  and  multiply  and  diversify  his 
comforts.  Every  village,  district  and  neigh- 
bourhood, and  almost  every  family,  should 
furnish  some  contribution,  and  be  themselves 
welcome  participators  in  this  great  annual 
national  jubilee. 

Dated  at  the  Repository  of  the  American 
Institute,  New  York,  July  4th,  1843. 

James  Tallmadge,  Preset. 
Adoniram  Chandler,  ^ 
William  Inglis,  >  V,  Presets. 

Shepherd  Knapp,        ) 
Edward  T.  Backhouse,  Trea'r. 
GuRDON  J.  Leeds,  Rec.  Sec'ry. 
T.  B.  Wakeham,  Cor.  Sec'ry. 

Trustees. 


Horticultural  Exhibition. 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultdral  Society  will 
hold  its  fifteenth  exhibition  in  the  lower  saloon  of  the 
Philadelphia  Museum,  corner  of  Ninth  and  George 
Streets,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  20th, 
21st,  and  22nd  of  September,  inst. 

The  committee  charged  with  the  preparatory  ar- 
rangements, solicit  contributions  in  plants,  fruits, 
fimoers,  or  culinary  vegetables ;  and  specimens  of  either, 
of  a  quality  meriting  distinction,  will  be  thankfully 
received  and  publicly  acknowledged.  When  trans- 
mitted from  a  distance,  by  public  conveyance,  the  So- 
ciety will  cheerfully  defray  the  cost  of  transportation. 
They  maybe  addressed  to  Messrs.  Landreth&Munns, 
at  their  Seed  Warehouse,  No.  65  Chesnut  street. 

Premiums  for  the  following  fruits,  &c.,  to  be  com- 
peted for,  on  that  occasion,  will  be  awarded  at  2 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  the  first  day  (20th,)  of  the  E.xhibi- 
tion,  viz: — 

FOR  NATIVE  GRAPES. 

For  the  best  Isabella,  not  less  than  si.x  bunches,  $3 

"     "  next  best  do.                do.            do.  2 

"    "  best  liland  or  Powell,  do.           do.  3 

"    "  next  best  do.                do.            do.  2 

"    "  best  Catawba,              do.           do.  3 

'•    "  next  best  do.                do.           do.  2 

"    "  best  Elsinborough,      do.           do.  3 

"    "  next  best  do.                do.           do,  2 
♦'    "  best  of  another  variety,  not  less  than  six 

bunches,  3 

FOREIGN  GRAPES,  RAISED  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

For  the  best  Black  or  Red  Hamburgh,  four  bunches,  $5 
"  "  Hansteretto,  do.  5 

"  "  Black  Constantia,  do.  5 


For  the  best  Chasselas,  four  bunches, 
"  "  White  Gascoigne,     do. 

"  "      do.    Frontignac,    do. 

"  "  St.  Peter's,  do. 

"  "  of  another  variety,   do. 


$5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


FOREIGN  GRAPES,  RAISED  UNDER  GLASS, 
WITHOUT  ARTIFICIAL  HEAT. 

For  the  best,  not  less  than  four  bunches,  $5 

"      "  next  best,  do.  do.  3 

FOREIGN  GRAPES,  RAISED  UNDER  GLASS, 
WITH  ARTIFICIAL  HEAT. 

For  the  best,  not  less  than  four  bunches,  $5 

"       "  next  best,  do.  do.  3 

For  the  best  peaches,  not  less  than  one  peck,  3 

"  "  next  best  do.           do.              do.  2 

"  "  best           do.           do.        two  dozen,  2 

"  "  best  do.  do.        one  bushel,  10 

"  "  next  best  do.           do.             do.  5 

"  "  best  Seckel  pears,  not  less  than  one  peck.  3 

"  "  next  best    do.           do.                  do.  2 

"  "  best  Butter  do.           do.                  do.  3 

"  "  next  best    do.           do.                  do.  2 

"  "  best  Barllett  pears,  not  less  than  half  a  peck,  3 

"  "  best  pears,  of  another  variety,  not  less  than 

one  peck,  .  3 

"  "  next  best  do.           do.                     do.  2 

"  "  best  and  most  numerous  named  varieties  of 

pears,  5 

•'  "  next  best  do.           do.                      do.  3 

"  "  best  apples,  not  less  than  one  peck,  2 

"  "  next  best  do.        do.              do.  1 

"  "  best           do.        do.    one  bushel,  3 

"  "  next  best  do.  not  less  than  one  peck,  2 

"  "  best  and  most  numerous  named  varieties  of 

apples,  5 

"  "  next  best         do.                  do              do.  3 

"  "  best  quinces,  not  less  than  half  a  peck,  3 

"  "  next  best  do.        do.                  do.  2 

"  "  best  nectarines,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  3 

"  "  best  plums,  not  less  than  two  dozen,  3 

"  "  next  best  do.        do.           do.  2 

"  "  best  water  melons,  not  less  than  three  in 

number,  3 

"  "  next  best        do.           do.                do.  2 

"  "  best  nutmeg  melons,  or  variety  thereof,  not 

less  than  three  in  number,  2 

"  "  best  potatoes,  not  less  than  one  bushel,  2 

"  "  next  best  do.           do.                do.  1 

"  "  best  sweet  potatoes,                   do.  2 

"  "  best  onions,  not  less  than  four  dozen,  2 

"  "  best  cabbage,  not  less  than  six  heads,  3 

"  "  next  best  do.           do.             do.  2 

"  "  best  Red  cabbage,  do.             do.  3 

"  "  best  carrots,  garden  culture,  two  dozen,  2 

"  "  best  lettuce,  not  less  than  six  heads,  2 

"  "  next  best  do.         do.               do.  1 

"  "  best  endive,  blanched,            do.  2 

"  "  best  salsify,  not  less  than  two  dozen,  2 

"  "  best  display  of  honey,  3 

"  next  best  do.        do.  2 

"       "  best  fifty  named  varieties  of  dahlias,  5 

'■  "  next  best  fifty  named  varieties  of  dahlias,  3 
"      "  best  twenty  named  varieties  of  dahlias,  3 

"  "  next  best  twenty  named  varieties  of  dahlias,  2 
"  "  best  American  seedling  parti-coloured  dahlia,  3 
"  "  best  American  seedling  self-coloured  dahlia,  3 
"       "  best  ten  named  varieties  of  dahlias,  grown 

by  amateurs,  3 

"       "  next  best  ten  named  varieties  of  dahlias, 

grown  by  amateurs,  2 

"  best  dahlia,  grown  by  amateurs,  2 

"       "  best  and  most  appropriate  design,  formed  of 

cut  flowers,  &c.  20 

"      "  next  best  do.  do.  do.  do.        15 

"       "      "      "     do.  do.  do.  do.        10 

"      "  best  pair  of  wreaths,  for  festooning,  10 

"       "  next  best  pair  of  wreaths,  for  do.  5 

"      "  best  bouquet,  5 

"       "  next  best  bouquet,  3 
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To  prevent  confusion,  it  will  be  necessary  that  all 
contributions  be  presented  on  the  Monday  and  Tues- 
day previous  to  the  Exhibition. 

Bouquets  on  the  mornings  of  each  day. 

All  articles  will  be  returned  to  the  contributors,  un- 
less otherwise  directed,  of  which  the  Committee  will 
espect  to  be  duly  notified. 

Peter  Mackenzie, 
Robert  Buist, 
William  Chalmers,  Jr. 
James  D.  Fulton, 
Robert  Kilvington, 
John  Sherwood, 

Committee  of  Arrangement. 


Important  luvention. 

Mr.  Miller,  an  ingenious  saddler,  of  Lo- 
thian street,  Edinburgh,  has  devised  a  mode 
capable  of  preventing  even  the  strongest  and 
wildest  horse  from  escaping  the  control  of 
its  rider  or  driver.  On  Wednesday  last,  Mr. 
Miller  made  a  public  trial  of  his  invention 
in  Queen  street,  in  presence  of  Professor 
Dick,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, includmg  several  of  the  county 
gentlemen,  and  all  of  approved  knowledge. 
For  this  purpose,  a  strong,  active,  hard-pull- 
ing, and  notorious  run-away  horse,  was  pro- 
cured, and  yoked  in  a  gig,  when  Mr.  Miller 
boldly  took  his  seat,  and  requested  some  of 
the  company  to  irritate  the  animal,  with 
which  desire  they  reluctantly  complied.  Off 
set  the  horse,  but  he  had  scarcely  made  a 
fewr  springs,  when  Mr.  Miller  at  once  sub- 
dued him,  bringing  him  to  a  literal  stand- 
still. This  was  repeated  several  times,  every 
means  being  employed  to  provoke  still  fur- 
ther, the  restive  animal ;  but  he  was  as  often 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  apparently 
with  a  ready  facility.  All  present  expressed 
themselves  delighted  and  surprised,  not  more 
by  the  efficiency  than  the  neatness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  invention.  The  apparatus  can, 
we  understand,  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  cost, 
and  can,  besides,  be  used  with  any  harness 
or  riding-bridle,  without  alteration. — British 
American  Cultivator. 


Salt  as  a  manure. — ^I  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  beneficial  effects  of  salt  as  a  manure, 
when  judiciously  employed.  My  garden, 
when  I  came  to  it,  was  so  infested  with 
slugs,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to 
preserve  a  vegetable  from  their  ravages, 
more  especially  from  those  of  a  large  spe- 
cies, half  as  large  as  a  man's  thumb,  pro- 
vincially  termed  the  herring-back  slug.  By 
the  advice  of  a  neighbour,!  procured  a  quan- 
tity of  salt,  which  I  kept  in  a  dry  shed ;  and 
when  a  quarter  of  land  was  cleared  of  its 
crop,  I  sprinkled  it  all  over  with  salt,  and 


allowed  it  to  remain  for  a  day  or  two  before 
it  was  dug  in.  I  likewise,  on  moist  eve- 
nings, when  the  slugs  were  most  active, 
went  carefully  over  the  garden  and  gave  it 
a  slight  sprinkling  with  salt,  even  amongst 
the  growing  crop.  This  effectually  de- 
stroyed those  pests  without  injuring  the  ve- 
getables, and  my  garden  is  now  compara- 
tively free  from  them.  The  salt  I  use  is  a 
coarse  salt. — Gardener'' s  Chronicle. 


THE  FARMERS'  CABINET, 

AND 

AJUL^-RICAN  HSHD-BOOK. 


Philadelphia,  Ninth  Month,  1843. 


We  would  remind  our  friends  that  the  Convention 
of  Breeders,  called  by  a  Circular  from  the  Committee 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  New  York,  and 
which  we  published  on  page  382,  of  last  volume,  wil! 
be  held  at  the  Library  room  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute, in  New  York,  on  the  17th  of  next  month,  at  7 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  good  cattle,  in  this 
vicinity— and  who  is  there  does  not?— will,  we  trust, 
take  care  that  they  are  well  represented,  feeders  and 
butchers,  and  barrelers,  can  none  of  them  plead  in- 
difference to  the  objects  of  the  Convention ;  and  they 
should  bring  their  experience  and  judgment  to  bear 
upon  the  discussions.  The  advocate  of  the  "  Pump- 
kin-rump," as  well  as  of  the  "  Straight  line,"  will 
doubtless  be  heard,  and  each  may  help  to  settle  more 
definitely  than  is  now  the  case,  what  are  the  constitu- 
ents of  excellence  in  each  of  the  breeds. 


Can  any  of  our  friends  inform  us  where  a  genuine 
Southdown  buck,  coming  two  years  old  nest  spring, 
may  be  obtained  in  this  vicinity?— the  price,  &c. 


THRonoH  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  we  have  from 
time  to  time,  been  gratified  in  looking  over  the  Edin- 
burgh edition  of  Professor  Johnston's  Lectures  on  Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry  and  Geology.  Extracts  from  them 
have  occasionally  given  solidity  and  variety  to  our 
pages.  D.  K.  Minor,  23,  Chambers  street,  N.  Y.,  has 
recently  published  in  neat,  and  convenient,  and  cheap 
form.  Part  third,  of  these  Lectures,  embracing  the  Im- 
provement of  the  soil  by  mechanical  and  chemical 
means.  This  third  part  is  issued  previously  to  the 
first  and  second,  that  the  latest  information  may  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  practical  man  at  the  earliest 
period.  The  first  and  second  parts  are  promised  short- 
ly, and  the  fourth,  immediately  after  its  receipt  fronj 
England.  It  is  for  sale  in  this  city  by  W.  H.  Gra- 
ham, and  by  Kiniber  &  Sharpless,— price  31|  cents. 

There  is  at  this  time  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry 
among  practical  farmers,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  con- 
centrated fertilizing' agents, which  wi\l  be  greatly  aided 
and  properly  directed,  by  the  labours  of  Professor  John- 
ston :  and  as  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  these  con- 
centrated manures,  the  publisher  very  properly  and 
appropriately  throws  these  lectures  abroad  in  an  Ame- 
rican dress. 
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D.  K.  Minor,  having  made  arransements  with  our 
Board  of  Health,  for  the  deposite  of  the  material,  has 
lately  commenced  operations  for  the  manufcictory  of 
PoUDRETTE  in  the  Nnrlhwesiern  part  of  this  city. 
We  have,  within  a  few  days,  received  from  him  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  his  establishment,  in  order,  as  he  says, 
"  that  you  may  be  satisfied  from  your  own  observations 
in  relation  to  the  mode  of  preparation,— that  you  may 
know  that  the  materials  used  in  the  process,  are  of 
themselves  valuable  fertilizers,  and  that  the  process  is 
one  calculated  to  rettftn,  rather  than  to  dissipate  the 
fertilizing  properties  of  the  iiight-snil."  We  have  not 
been  able,  as  yet,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  invitation, 
but  shall  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Having  been  for  more  than  six  years,  engaged  in 
Now  York,  in  the  preparation  of  concentrated  manures 
— but  more  especially  of  PooDRETTE — and  havingover- 
come  the  ditficulties  and  discouragements,  and  prcjudi 
ces,  which  were  continually  throwing  themselves  across 
his  path,  D.  K.  Minor  brings  with  him  all  the  advan 
tages  of  long  experience,  and  commences  his  opera- 
tions here,  under  very  favourable  circumstances.  He 
contemplates  carrying  on  the  business  in  this  city, 
next  season,  more  extensively  even,  than  he  does  in 
New  York,  thereby  enabling  all  farmers  and  garden- 
ers, who  desire  to  use  it,  to  obtain  it  at  the  cheapest 
rates — of  the  best  quality,  and  at  any  time.  We  con- 
sider the  subject  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who 
want  manure.  Easy  of  transportation,  and  of  itself 
the  strongest  food  for  plants,  farmers  and  others  are 
invited  to  try  it,  and  let  it  speak  for  itself.  We  expect 
to  have  the  article  at  our  office,  in  a  few  days. 


The  Farmer's  Manual,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
nature  and  value  of  manures,  with  a  brief  account  of 
the  most  recent  discoveries  in  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
by  F.  Falkner,  Esq.,  author  of  British  Husbandry,  has 
been  recently  published  by  George  S.  Appleton,  148, 
Chesnut  street,  Philadelphia,  and  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York :— price  31i  cents.  It  would  really  seem  as 
if  both  authors  and  publishers,  were  determined  to 
take  our  agricultural  readers  by  storm.  They  have 
sometimes  been  charged  with  entertaining  a  decided 
disrelish  for  "book  farming,"  and  now,  forsooth,  book 
after  book,  is  thrown  before  them,  in  rapid  succession, 
and  withal  so  well  written,  and  so  judiciously  put  to- 
gether, that  it  has  become  both  their  interest  and  their 
pleasure,  to  buy  and  to  read  them:  and  doing  this,  they 
can  hardly  help  being  benefited  by  them,  if  they  would. 
The  Manual  before  us,  for  which  the  publishers  will 
accept  our  thanks,  is  well  arranged,  and  thoroughly 
practical,  and  is  certainly  not  less  calculated  to  be 
useful,  than  many  of  the  best  that  have  preceded  it. 
The  motto  of  our  author  is,  "  Muck  is  the  mother  of 
money:"'  and  his  main  effort,  as  his  title  implies,  is  to 
instruct  the  farmer  in  the  increase,  and  good  manage- 
ment of  the  contents  of  his  barn-yard:— that  bank,  as 
it  has  sometimes  been  called,  whose  issues  are  just  as 
good  as  old  gold.  "To  increase  the  quantity,  and  pre- 
serve the  fertilizing  properties  of  farm-yard  manure 
by  skilful  management,  and  to  provide  efficient  substi- 
tutes, from  every  available  source,  are  objects  so  deeply 
interesting  to  the  agriculturist,  and  important  to  the 
public  welfare,  as  to  require  no  argument  to  enforce 
attention." 


It  is  twelve  or  fifteen  years  since  our  good  city  was 
permitted  to  luxuriate  in  such  an  abundance  of  peaches 
as  we  have  had  for  several  weeks  past.  Our  friends 
in  Jersey  and  Delaware,  are  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
harvest;  for  notwithstanding  their  plenteousness,they 
have  all  through  commanded  a  fair  price  to  the  grow- 
er, and  yet  been  so  reasonable,  as  to  be  within  reach 
of  every  class.  While  they,  who  buy  nothing  but  the 
best  of  every  thing,  may,  for  five  and  twenty,  or  thirty 
cents  a  half  peck,  indulge  in  peaches  whose  beautiful 
variety  of  colour,  and  richness  of  pulp,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  size,  would  astonish  the  taste  of  a  West  In- 
dian, who  had  all  his  life  before,  concluded  there  was 
nothing  more  delicious  than  his  own  orange;  those 
whose  purses  are  shorter,  or  whose  tastes  are  less  fas- 
tidious, procure  an  excellent  article,  for  one-third  or 
one-half  the  sum.  We  do  not  pretend  to  any  thing 
like  accuracy  in  the  calculation;  but  as  the  result  of 
some  inquiry  from  others,  and  our  own  observations, 
we  believe  there  have,  for  several  weeks  past,  landed 
daily,  at  our  wharves,  not  less  than  from  three,  to  six 
thousand  baskets,  of  this  wholesome  fruit.  • 


The  friend  who  forwarded  the  Delaware  Republican 
of  the  1st  inst.,  calling  attention  to  the  Ploughing 
match,  &c.,  at  Wilmington,  on  the  13th  and  14th  insts., 
did  not  bear  in  mind,  that  it  would  be  past,  before  our 
paper  was  out. 


The  first  No.  of  Vol.  4,  of  the  Western  Farmer  and 
Gardener,  and  Horticultural  Magazine,  comes  to  us 
with  a  large  amount  of  valuable  matter.  This  work 
IS  published  monthly,  at  Cincinnati,  at  one  dollar  a 
year,  by  R.  P.  Brooks,  and  is  ably  edited  by  Charles 
Poster.  The  Horticultural  part  will  be  superintended 
by  Robert  Buchanan,  President  of  their  Horticultural 
Society,  recently  organized.  From  the  list  of  premi- 
ums offered  by  the  Hamilton  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, we  should  apprehend  their  movements  are  quite 
spirited,  and  that  they  mean  to  do  good  :  indeed,  much 
may  be  looked  for,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Queen  city. 

Some  time  ago,  we  took  occasion  to  commend  some 
of  our  Agricultural  Societies,  who,  instead  of  money, 
offered  many  of  their  premiums  in  valuable  Agricultu- 
ral works,  or  papers.  We  are  entirely  impressed  with 
a  belief  that  premiums  offered  of  this  character,  which 
are  calculated  to  induce  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  in- 
struct in  their  calling,  those  who  may  receive  them, 
are  far  more  appropriate  than  silver  cups,  medals,  and 
spoons.  These  last  may  gratify  for  a  time,  and  be  for- 
gotten; but  our  best  agricultural  periodicals,  and  stand- 
ard works,  that  cost  but  little,  will  create,  and  satisfy 
a  laudable  inquiry.  They  may  do  much  to  bring  about 
an  improved  husbandry,  that  shall  not  onlychange  the 
whole  face  of  our  country,  but  multiply  the  comforts 
of  tens  of  thousands.  They  are  at  once  the  most  effi- 
cient and  enduring  agents,  that  can  be  employed  to 
promote  the  objects  intended  by  the  Societies  which 
dispense  them. 

Since  we  last  went  to  press,  the  13th  and  14th  No's, 
of  the  "Farmer's  Encyclopedia"  have  been  received 
from  the  publishers,  Carey  &:  Hart,  of  this  city.  The 
Essay  on  Manures,  in  the  13th  Number,  is  particularly 
valuable. 
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In  relation  to  the  letter  of  G.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  first 
published  in  the  Baltimore  American,  and  to  be 
found  on  page  45,  of  this  Number  of  the  Cabinet, 
Dr.  Paul  Swift,  of  this  city,  makes  a  communication, 
which  appeared  in  the  U.  S.  Gazette,  of  the  9th  inst., 
in  which  he  says:  "I  have  in  my  possession  a  number 
of  specimens  taken  from  the  woods  in  Barnstable  Co., 
Mass.,  in  1839,  where  they  appeared  in  great  numbers; 
tlie  date  may  be  relied  upon,  as  it  was  attached  to  the 
preserved  specimens  at  the  time."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  was  one  of  the  years  in  which  G.  B. 
Smith  was  unable  to  trace  the  locusts.  The  Doctor 
also  remarks,  "As  an  item  of  interest  in  the  history 
of  this  insect,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  some  of  our 
islands  seem  not  yet  to  have  been  reached  by  them.  I 
was  then  residing  on  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  where 
they  had  never  been  known  to  make  their  appearance, 
and  imported  from  the  neighbouring  mainland,  seve- 
ral dozens,  and  placed  them  in  two  orchards,  by  the 
consent  of  the  owners,  which  was  easily  obtained, 
when  the  common,  but  onerous  notion,  of, their  de- 
vouring propensities  was  removed." 


THE  HORSE,  by  William  Youatt :— together  with 
a  general  History  of  the  Horse— a  Dissertation  on  the 
American  Trotting  Horse— how  trained  and  jockeyed 
—an  account  of  his  remarkable  performances;— and 
an  Essay  on  the  Ass  and  the  Mule,  by  J.  S.  Skinner, 
Assistant  Post-master  General,  &c. ;— published  by  Lea 
&  Blanchard,  Philadelphia.  In  introducing  this  very 
neat  edition  of  Youatt's  well  known  book,  on  "The 
Horse,"  to  our  readers,  it  is  not  necessary,  even  if  we 
had  time,  to  say  any  thing  to  convince  them  of  its 
worth:  it  has  been  highly  spoken  of,  by  those  most 
capable  of  appreciating  its  merits,  and  its  appearance 
under  the  patronage  of  the  "Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  useful  Knowledge,"  with  Lord  Brougham  at  its 
head,  affords  a  full  guaranty  for  its  high  character. 
The  remarks  of  J.  S.  Skinner,  the  American  editor, 
occupying  more  than  60  pages,  preliminary  to  the  main 
work,  are  much  to  the  purpose,  as  all  will  readily  sup 
pose,  who  are  acquainted  with  his  partiality  for,  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  history,  habits,  &c.,  of  this 
noble  animal.  The  Essay  of  about  15  pages,  at  the 
close  of  the  volume,  treating  of  the  Ass  and  the  Mule 
also  by  the  American  editor,  is  very  amusing  as  well 
as  interesting:  we  have  long  been  aware  of  his  kindly 
feeling  for  that  abused  hybrid,  the  mule,  and  his  con 
victions  that  it  did  not  receive  from  us,  the  considera 
tion  it  deserves.  We  sincerely  hope  the  Essay  may 
have  its  proper  influence  in  raising  the  character  of 
the  mule,  and  introducing  him  into  better  company 
and  to  a  situation  and  standing,  which  we  also,  en- 
tirely believe  him  entitled  to. 

The  book  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  we  endorse 
the  recommendation  of  the  editor,  that  every  man  who 
owns  the  "  hair  of  a  horse,"  should  have  it  at  his  elbow, 
to  be  consulted  like  a  family  physician,  "  for  mitigating 
the  disorders,  and  prolonging  the  life  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  useful  of  all  domestic  animals."  The  editor 
and  publishers,  will  accept  thanks  for  the  copy  sent  us. 


The  "Economy  of  Farming,"  translated  from  the 
German  of  Professor  Burger;  with  copious  notes  from 
the  works  of  Thaer,  Vcit,  Schwertz,  Sprengel,  Petri, 
&c.,  by  E.  Goodrich  Smith;— published  by  George  S. 
Appleton,  of  this  city;  Leavitl  &.  Trow,  New  York; 
and  Crocker  &  Brewster,  Boston :— price  50  cents.  We 
have  known  but  little  comparatively,  of  German  agri- 
culture, and  a  work  of  this  kind,  just  now,  is  particu- 
larly appropriate.  Having  been  originally  written 
"to  furnish  a  te,\t  book  for  teachers,  a  manual  for 
scholars,  and  a  guide  to  the  farmer,"  we  find  in  it 
abundance  of  that  detail,  which  we  think  is  too  little 
understood  in  this  country— and  of  that  minute  calcu- 
lation which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  German 
agriculturist,  growing  out  of  the  high  value  of  money 

the  price  of  labour,  and  the  rent  of  land,  render  es- 
sential to  the  profitable  management  of  his  affairs. 
The  nice  calculations  of  profit  and  loss — of  different 
modes  of  operation — and  of  the  kinds  of  stock  to  be 
kept  for  fattening,  or  for  labour,  &c.,  will  afford  some 
new  views,  as  well  as  valuable  hints,  to  many  of  our 
farmers.  We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the 
Philadelphia  publisher,  for  a  copy  of  the  work. 


Our  neighbours  in  Delaware,  have  come  out  asain.'st 
the  Canada  Thistle,  with  something  like  a  posse  comi- 
tatus,  and  have  raised  the  cry  of  "  no  quarter."  An 
enterprising  friend  suggested  the  other  day,  that  where 
the  patch  was  small,  or  the  number  few,  there  was 
hardly  a  better  way  of  treating  them,  than  by  keeping 
them  for  a  whole  season,  or  longer,  if  necessary,  tho- 
roughly covered  with  boards.  Thus,  not  being  able  to 
leaf  at  all,  they  must  perish. 


We  invite  attention  to  the  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  to  take  place 
next  week.  A  list  of  premiums  will  be  found  on  page 
68.  The  Florist  and  the  Horticulturist  may  anticipate 
a  rich  display.  Competition,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  not  confined  to  persons  in  this  State. 


The  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture, 
will  hold  its  Annual  Exhibition  at  the  Lamb  Tavern, 
on  the  Lancaster  turnpike,  one  mile  from  the  Market 
street  bridge,  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  next  month.  The 
trial  of  ploughs  will  take  place  on  the  6th.  A  list  of 
premiums,  &c.,  will  be  found  on  page  3n0,  of  our  last 
volume.    Competition  is  open  to  the  whole  Union. 


To  farmers  and  breeders  who  wish  to  increase  their 
stock  of  good  cattle,  Paschall  Morris' Sale,  on  the  26th 
inst.,  offers  an  opportunity  of  rare  occurrence. 


The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  has  made 
arrangements  to  hold  its  Cattle  Show  and  Fair,  at  Ro- 
chester, on  the  20th  and  21sl  of  this  month.  They  ate 
anticipating  an  exhibition  of  farm  stock,  in  many  re- 
spects superior  to  that  held  in  Albany,  last  autumn; 
and  in  horticultural  and  domestic  products,  they  ex- 
pect to  do  themselves  great  credit. 


The  first  Number  of  Colman's  Agricultural  Tour  in 
Europe,  is  expected  to  appear  about  the  beginning  of 
the  coming  year.  The  whole  work  will  be  comprised 
in  ten  numbers,  of  at  least  one  hundred  pages  each, 
elegantly  executed  in  an  octavo  form,  stitched  and  co- 
vered, and  embellished  with  necessary  and  useful  draw- 
ings and  engravings.  A  subscription  paper  is  at  our 
office,  where  we  will,  with  pleasure,  take  the  names 
of  subscribers. 
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Sale  of  Durhams,  «&c. 

The  subseriberwill  sell  at  public  sale,  on  Third-day, 
the  26tli  of  Ninth  month,  (September.)  at  his  farm, 
near  Westchester,  his  Stock  of  SHORT-HORN  DUR- 
HAM and  Grade  Cattle,  comprising  more  than  twenty 
head  of  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  The  young  Stock 
are  many  of  them  from  superior  milkers,  and  were 
sired  by  the  Imported  Bulls,  His  Grace,  from  the  herd 
of  the  Duke  of  Leeds;  York^hireman,  bred  by  T.  Bates, 
Kirkleavington,  England;  and  Oteddoe,  from  the  stock 
of  T.  Paley. 

Two  of  the  Cows  are  imported,  and  one  of  them, 
Bessij,  celebrated  for  her  milking  qualities,  and  be- 
lieved to  he  unsurpassed  as  a  dairy  cow.  The  whole 
have  been  bred  with  care,  and  are  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  those  wishing  to  improve  their  stock,  many 
of  them  having  taken  premiums  at  the  Philadelphia 
and  Chester,  and  Delaware  County  Exhibitions. 

Also,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  the  thoroughbred 
Durham  Bull,  Henry  Clay,  also,  a  premium  animal; 
and  some  Bakewell  sheep.  Catalogues  will  be  ready 
a  few  days  previous  to  sale. 

Sale  to  commence  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS, 
AUerton  Farm,  near  Westchester. 

JViiith  mo.  Ut,  1843. 


The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  Eighth 
month,  (August,)  1843,  was  a  little  more  than  nine 

inches  and  a  quarter 9.255  inches. 

Penn.  Hospital,  9th  mo.  1st,  1843. 

During  the  great  rain  which  we  had  on  the  5th  ult., 
in  this  city,  there  fell  at  the  Hospital,  4.033  inches  of 
water.  Along  Chester,  and  Ridley,  and  Crum  creeks, 
where  so  much  damage  was  done,  there  must  have 
fallen  a  good  deal  more. 

They  had,  at  New  York,  on  the  21st  and  22nd  ult., 
a  great  flood  of  rain.  According  to  the  results  given 
by  the  rain  gage,  at  Erasmus  Hall,  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  four 
or  five  miles  from  New  York,  there  fell  on  those  two 
days,  9.J3  inches:  which  is  a  greater  quantity  than  had 
fallen  in  any  equal  period,  since  the  register  has  been 
kept. 


Poudrette, 

In  barrels  containing  four  bushels  each,— manufactured 
in  Philadelphia — of  the  very  best  quality;  for  sale  at 
the  Cabinet  office;— price  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  barrel,  or  seven  barrels  for  ten  dollars:— or  thirty 
cents  a  bushel,  at  the  manufactory. 

SHORT  ADVERTISEMENTS 
The  subject  matter  of  which,  may  correspond  with  the 
agricultural  character  of  this  paper,  will  be  inserted 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  in.sertion  often  lines 
or  less;  and  so  in  proportion  for  each  additional  line. 
The  money  to  be  paid  in  advance. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Deep  Ploughing. 

"Take,  for  instance,  the  light,  shallow, 
sandy  soils  in  many  parts  of  Maryland,  and 
so  far  as  my  experience  and  observation  ex- 
tend, we  would  not  only  do  no  good,  but 
positive  injury,  by  deep  ploughing." — "  Be- 
ginner," in  the  Cabinet  for  Sept.,  1843. 

Mr.  Editor, — A  correspondent,  who  uses 
the  signature,  "Beginner,"  in  the  Cabinet 
of  September,  page  05,  makes  exception  to 
the  general  principles  of  deep  ploughing,  in 
the  tbrm  quoted  above;  and  I  have  taken  that 
sentencefrom  his  letter  to  serve  as  a  text 
for  some  further  remarks  upon  that  most  in- 
teresting subject.  I  admit,  that  the  opinion 
expressed  by  "  Beginner,"  as  to  the  proprie- 
ty of  deep  ploughing  in  light,  shallow,  sandy 
soils,  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  nearly 
every  farmer  who  is  acquainted  with  such 
soils.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is 
a  single  practical  exception.  And  yet, — 
excuse  me  for  saying  so, — it  is  none  the 
less  an  error,  and  an  error,  too,  the  more 
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grave,  because  of  its  universal  prevalence, 
and  of  the  extensive  injury  it  induces.  If 
any  soil  whatever,  is  to  be  benefited  by  deep 
ploughing,  and  even  subsoil  ploughing,  it  is 
that  very  same  light,  shallow,  sandy  soil. 
Soils  of  an  opposite  character,  especially 
deep  soils,  may  better  do  without  deep 
ploughing  than  shallow  soils;  because  it  is 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  deep  ploughing 
to  convert  shallow  soils  into  deep  ones.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  we  arc 
advocating  deep  ploughing,  we  have  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil  in  view,  as  an  object 
of  even  greater  value  than  the  immediate 
crop  we  are  preparing  for.  If  we  were 
preparing  the  soil  for  a  single  crop,  and 
with  no  other  view, — as  is  too  much  the 
case  with  most  farmers,  and  especially  with 
tenants  from  year  to  year,  or  those  whose 
terms  are  expiring, — then  we  should  plough 
a  light,  shallow,  sandy  soil,  cautiovsly ;  but 
even  then,  not  as  cautiously  as  "  Beginner" 
seems  to  imply  that  he  would — because,  all 
will  admit  that,  even  in  such  soils,  a  little 
clay,  and  a  little  loosening  of  the  subsoil, 
would  do  no  harm,  and  might  do  some  good. 
But  we  are  not  ploughing  for  a  single  crop — 
we  are  ploughing,  as  it  were,  for  futurity. 
Although  the  immediate  crop  is  the  one 
that  carries  us  to  the  field,  and  the  one  that 
we  expect  to  pay  us,  at  least  in  good  part, 
for  the  labour,  yet  that  is  not  the  one  from 
'which  we  expect  our  full  remuneration,  the 
'great  sum  of  our  incouie — that  is  expected 
ifrom  the  improvement  we  are  making  in 
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the  soil,  from  increased  crops  in  future  years. 
I  pity,  most  heartily,  the  certain  ultimate  con- 
dition of  the  farmer  who  ploughs  and  culti- 
vates his  soil  with  an  exclusive  view  to  the 
immediate  crop.  Deep  ploughing',  liming, 
and  admixture  of  soils,  have  quite  a  differ- 
ent object  in  view — the  improvement  of  the 
soil  for  future  and  more  permanent  benefits, 
viz.:  the  enhancement  of  its  value  and  of 
the  interest  to  be  derived  from  it  hereafter. 
Is  there  any  other  profession  than  that  of  the 
farmer,  in  which  great  pains  are  not  taken 
to  prepare  the  machinery,  buildings,  or  mate- 
rials out  of  which  money  is  expected  to  be 
made?  Why  then  should  not  the  farmer, 
before  he  commences  trying  to  m.ake  money 
out  of  his  land,  prepare  that  land  and  render 
it  suitable  to  the  object  in  viewl  If  it  be  a 
"  light,  shallow,  sandy  soil,"  the  first  thing 
to  be  done,  is  to  render  it  sufficiently  stiff 
and  deep.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the 
admixture  of  clay  and  lime,  and  by  deep 
ploughing.  Where  there  is  a  clay  subsoil, 
deep  ploughing,  alone  renders  the  light, 
sandy,  shallow  soil,  both  stiff  and  deep.  In- 
deed, I  cannot  conceive  of  a  soil  so  naturally 
sterile,  that  it  cannot  be  made  productive  by 
this  means.  The  reader  must  keep  in  mind, 
that  I  do  not  suppose  the  first,  or  even  the 
second  season  of  deep  ploughing,  will  be 
productive  of  a  good  crop — a  very  scanty 
crop  will  probably  result  from  the  first,  se- 
cond, and  perhaps  even  the  third  deep 
ploughing ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  a  deep  sub- 
stantial soil  will  inevitably  be  the  result  of 
deep  ploughing, — accompanied,  of  course,  by 
other  proper  management, — whatever  the 
soil  may  originally  have  been.  Why  have 
we  any  but  light,  shallow  soils  1  Is  it  not 
because  those  that  are  deep  and  productive, 
have  been  made  so  by  deposits  upon  their 
surfaces,  by  ihe  accumulation  of  nutritious 
matter  from  other  than  their  own  internal 
natural  resources  ?  And  if  the  soil  we  hap- 
pen to  have  in  possession,  shall  not  have 
made  this  accumulation  of  productive  quali- 
ties, we  must  supply  the  deficiency  by  art. 
The  great  amount  of  labour  involved  in 
carrying  out  the  principle  I  advocate,  is  no 
argument  against  the  principle  itself.  I  ad- 
mit that  several  years  of  hard  labour  would 
be  required  in  making  a  deep  and  produc- 
tive soil  of  many  of  the  light,  shallow  soils 
of  Maryland;  but  I  contend,  that  when  made, 
they  will  be  worth  more  than  enough  to  pay 
for  all  this  labour. 

In  my  former  paper,  which  you  have  done 
me  the  honour  to  re-publish,  with  the  note 
of  "  Beginner,"  I  expressed  the  opinion  that 
this  deep  ploughing  was  the  main  security 
for  good  crops  at  all  times.  Of  course  I  in- 
tended to  be  understood  as  referring  to  cases 


where  deep  ploughing  had  been  practised 
sufficiently  long  to  make  a  deep  soil.  I  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  one  who  had  heretofore 
practised  shallow  ploughing,  would  certainly 
make  a  good  crop  the  first  season  he  tried 
deep  ploughing.  He  will,  of  course,  turn 
up  much  inert  earth,  which  will  so  dilute 
the  nutritive  matter  of  the  soil,  as  pi-obably 
to  render  his  first,  and  possibly  his  second 
crop,  less  productive  than  his  shallow  plough- 
ing had  previously  done;  but  if  he  perseveres 
he  will  ultimately. succeed  to  his  full  satis- 
faction. I  have  no  doubt,  that  even  the  first 
crop,  after  deep  ploughing,  will  be  benefited 
in  one  respect,  and  that  not  a  trifling  one, 
to  wit :  in  a  case  of  drought.  I  have  seen 
this  effect  so  marked,  that  it  was  the  main 
cause  of  my  attention  being  called  to  the 
subject.  Where  deep  ploughing  has  been 
well  performed,  the  soil  well  limed,  I  do  not 
believe  any  drought  to  which  our  climate  is 
liable,  can  do  much  harm  to  the  crop. 

One  of  the  main  obstacles  to  the  adoption 
of  the  system  of  deep  ploughing,  liming,  &c., 
in  our  husbandry,  is  the  universal  passion  for 
quick  returns.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  induce 
any  one  to  invest  either  labour  or  capital,  in 
any  thing  that  is  not  expected  to  return  a 
profit  in  a  short  time — a  i'evf  months  at  fur- 
thest. As  no  one  expects  much  benefit  from 
lime  or  deep  ploughing  under  two  or  three 
years,  the  investment  of  money  in  such  an 
object  is  not  made.  This  is  really  a  short- 
sighted policy.  If  we  live,  we  shall  want 
good  crops  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  fully 
as  much,  and  possibly  more  five  years  hence, 
than  now ;  and  if  we  do  not  live  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  investment,  our  property 
will  be  enhanced  in  value  to  our  successors. 
Yours,        Gideon  B.  Smith. 

Baltimore,  Sept.  20th,  1843. 


Worms  in  the  Mood  of  a  Dog^. 

Physiologists  and  anatomists  have  long 
since  detected  the  presence  of  certain  en- 
toza  in  the  nutritive  fluid  of  cold-blooded 
animals,  as,  for  instance,  frogs  and  fish.  In 
the  mammiferee,  worms  have  sometimes  been 
found  in  the  blood;  but  these  worms  had  pro- 
bably only  come  there  after  having  perforated 
the  organs  in  which  they  had  developed 
themselves.  It  is  of  very  great  importance 
to  physiology,  pathology,  and  natural  history, 
to  demonstrate,  not  merely  the  existence  of 
entozoary  worms  in  the  blood,  but  moreover 
to  prove  their  constant  circulation  in  that 
fluid,  in  animals  which  come  near  to  man. 
Now,  since  science  is  not  as  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  any  example  demonstrating  conclu- 
sively the  circulation  of  worms  in  the  blood 
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of  mammiferoiis  animals,  we  are  most  anx- 
ious to  communicate  to  the  Academy  the 
discovery  which  we  have  made  of  entozoa 
circulating  in  the  blood  of  a  dog  of  a  vigor- 
ous constitution,  and  in  a  state  of  apparent 
good  health. 

These  worms  are  from  three  to  five  mil- 
liemes  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  and 
alrout  twenty-five  in  length.  The  body  is 
transparent  and  colourless.  The  anterior 
extremity  is  obtuse,  and  the  posterior  or 
caudal  extremity  ends  in  a  very  fine  thread. 
At  the  fore  part,  a  small,  short  furrow,  five 
miliiemes  of  a  millimetre  in  length  is  ob- 
served, which  may  be  considered  as  the 
mouth. 

By  all  its  characters,  this  species  of  hee- 
matozoa  must  rank  in  the  genus  Filaria. 

The  motion  of  these  animals  is  very  lively. 
Their  life  continues  even  ten  days  after  the 
blood  has  been  drawn  from  the  vessels  and 
deposited  in  a  vessel  placed  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  59®  Fahr. 

By  examining  a  drop  of  blood  under  the 
lens  of  the  microscope,  we  see  these  hsema- 
tozoa  swim  with  an  undulatory  movement 
between  the  globules  of  blood ;  they  curl, 
imcurl,  and  twist  about  with  great  vi- 
vacity. 

In  order  to  be  certain  whether  these 
worms  existed  in  the  whole  circulatory  cur- 
rent, we  examined  the  blood  of  the  coccy- 
geal arteries,  those  of  the  external  jugular 
veins,  of  the  capillary,  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  moutli, 
of  the  skin,  and  of  the  muscles,  and  we 
were  always  able  to  detect  entozoa. 

For  the  last  twenty  days  we  have  daily 
opened  the  capillaries  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  skin,  and  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  and  always  find  these  animals 
present. 

The  urine  and  excremental  matters  do 
not  contain  them. 

The  diameter  of  the  globules  of  the  blood 
of  the  dog,  is  from  seven  to  eight  miliiemes 
of  a  millimetre ;  that  of  the  Filaria  is  from 
three  to  five.  There  is  therefore  not  the 
least  doubt  but  that  this  worm  can  circulate 
wherever  the  blood  has  to  pass.  We  reckon, 
according  to  several  investigations  made  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  blood  ex- 
isting in  the  vessels  of  dogs  of  moderate 
size,  that  the  dog  in  question  has  lkii-500  of 
blood  in  circulation.  Now  a  drop  of  this 
blood  weighs  0kii067,  and  in  this  drop  we 
are  able  to  detect  from  four  to  five  Filaria. 
This  dog  would  therefore  contain  more  than 
100,000  of  these  worms  in  the  whole  of  its 
blood. 

The  prodigious  number  of  the  animals  is 
the  more  astonishing,  as  the  dog  seems  to 


be  in  good  health.  We  should  however  re- 
mark, that  the  entozoa  of  the  digestive  canal 
of  dogs,  the  Tcenia,  even  in  very  great  num- 
bers, very  seldom  disorder  the  vital  func- 
tions. 

During  a  year,  we  have  examined  the 
blood  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  dogs,  with- 
out meeting  with  the  Filaria,  and  dating 
from  its  discovery,  we  have  sought  for  it, 
but  in  vain,  in  the  blood  of  fifteen  dogs. — An- 
nales  de  Ckimie  et  de  Physique  for  March. 


Remedy  for  Indigestion. — A  friend  has 
handed  to  us  for  publication,  the  annexed 
remedy  for  indigestion,  a  complaint  which 
is  so  generally  prevalent  in  this  country.  It 
was  communicated  to  him  by  a  gentleman 
in  Great  Britain,  who  says  in  his  letter  on 
the  subject ; 

"  Having  suffered  much  from  indigestion, 
I  send  you  the  remedy  to  relieve  you.  It 
arises  by  rejecting  too  large  a  portion  of  the 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  contained 
in  the  bran  in  making  our  bread:  being  quite 
sure  that  our  all-wise  Creator,  in  giving  us 
wheat  for  our  food  to  support  our  frames, 
placed  in  it  every  necessary  constituent  for 
the  health  of  them.  When,  therefore,  you 
derive  benefit  from  it,  please  to  make  it 
known  to  our  brethren  in  America." 

Boil  half  a  pint  of  white  wheat  three  hours 
in  a  quart  of  water,  or  a  little  more,  if  ne- 
cessary. Drink  half  a  pint  of  the  liquid, 
twice  or  thrice  in  a  week  and  the  effect  will 
soon  be  perceived. 

To  mahe  wholesome  bread. — Six  ounces 
of  bran  boiled  one  hour  and  a  half  in  five 
pints  of  water;  strain  the  liquid  from  the 
bran,  and  dilute  it  with  water  sufficient  to 
make  the  bread.  Two  ounces  of  salt ;  five 
pounds  of  good  flour;  two  table-spoonfiills 
of  yeast.  In  baking  a  larger  quantity,  each 
article  must  be  proportionably  increased. —  U. 
States  Gazette. 


Can't  and  Won't. —  Won''t  is  a  great 
word  for  little  folks  to  speak.  It  don't 
sound  well  from  tiny  lips.  But  great  as  it 
is,  the  same  tiny  lips  which  squeeze  it  out, 
are  obliged  to  eat  it  up  again.  And  it  is  a 
hard  word  to  eat.  It  is  a  jaw-hreaker,  and 
it  don't  taste  good,  neither.  Indeed  a  bitter 
pill  it  is.  You  had  better  not  speak  it.  It's 
a  saucy  word,  which  will  always  bring  you 
into  trouble. 

But  cari't  is  the  lazy  boy's  word.  If  you 
indulge  yourself  in  saying  can''t,  we  fear 
you  will  never  do  anything.  You  had  bet- 
ter cross  it  out  of  your  dictionary.  Master 
,  CanH  will  never  come  to  any  thing. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Seedling  Fruit  Trees. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  was  much  struck  with 
the  plausibility  and  apparent  force,  of  some 
observations  of  a  writer  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  under  the  appropriate 
signature  of  "  Poma,"  on  the  subject  of 
Apples — particularly  the  apples  of  Ohio.  I 
have  not  the  article  by  me,  but  the  gist  of 
his  reasoning  was,  that  the  youthful  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit  trees,  especially  the  apple 
trees  of  Ohio,  and  the  fairness  and  soundness 
of  the  fruit,  which  have  attracted  the  notice 
even  of  passing  strangers,  was  probably  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  trees  themselves  being 
seedlings,  or  recently  derived  from  seedling 
trees.  He  argued  the  probability,  that  "  set- 
tlers" in  Ohio,  from  the  Eastern  States,  had 
taken  the  seeds  of  apples  as  a  matter  of  con 
venicnce,  in  lieu  of  scions  or  grafted  stocks 
from  old  trees ;  and  that  theretbre,  the  pre- 
sent  orchards  of  Ohio,  are  in  fact,  youthful 
trees.  This  conclusion  would  appear  to  be 
warranted  by  the  theory  and  the  practice 
now  prevalent  in  Europe — especially  in  Bel- 
gium— where  they  are  creating,  as  it  were, 
new  and  ameliorated  varieties  of  fruits,  by 
planting  the  seeds  for  several  successive 
generations,  until  a  fine  variety  is  obtained, 
worthy  to  be  preserved  and  propagated. 
They  are  not  at  all  particular  about  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  fruit  from  which  they  take 
the  first  seed  for  planting ;  neither  does  the 
fruit  from  the  first  planting  show  much,  if 
any  sign,  of  amelioration;  but  the  second 
generation  comes  out  with  higher  promise, 
and  a  superior  variety  is  usually  established 
in  the  third  generation,  with  the  peach,  ac- 
cording to  Van  Mons,  and  in  the  sixth,  with 
the  apple. 

Knowing  how  observant  he  is  of  things 
useful  in  their  nature,  and  connected  with 
the  substantial  interests  of  society,  I  called 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Whittlesey,  himself  a 
practical  farmer  of  Ohio,  to  "Poma's"  re- 
marks, and  received  from  him,  with  his  cha- 
racteristic promptness  and  kindness,  the  en- 
closed letter,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to 
publish,  if  you  see  proper.  It  is  offered  pri- 
marily, for  its  intrinsic  value,  in  reference 
to  this  most  valuable  of  all  the  fruits  in 
Ohio;  and  secondly,  as  some  evidence  of 
my  own  sensibility  to  the  kindness  evinced 
by  yourself,  and  the  publishers  of  many 
other  agricultural,  and  other  periodicals  and 
papers,  in  sending  them  gratuitously  to  one 
who  has  no  means  of  making  any  return, 
except,  as  in  this  case,  by  an  occasional 
communication. 

Permit  me,  while  I  have  pen  in  hand,  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  progress  of  improve 


ments  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  which 
has  marked  the  time  in  which  we  have  lived. 
"Intelligent  writers,"  says  Kenrick,  in  his 
excellent 'New  A merican  Orchardist,' "  those 
on  whom  we  may  rely,  have  assured  us  that 
the  new  and  numerous  class  of  fruits  which 
have  arisen  during  the  last  forty  years,  is 
far  more  precious  and  inestimable  in  point 
of  quality,  than  all  previously  known.'''' 

When  I  established  the  "  Old  American 
Farmer,"  chiefly  as  a  vehicle  for  the  out- 
pouring of  my  own  crude  notions  of  what 
might  be  done  to  improve  the  processes  and 
implements  of  American  agriculture,  to  me- 
liorate our  domestic  animals  and  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  to  vindicate  and  elevate  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  as  a  great  and  ne- 
glected national  interest — I  had  five  hundred 
impressions  of  the  first  number  printed  and 
laid  on  my  table,  without  knowing  whether 
I  should  ever  have  either  correspondent  or 
patron.  Look  now  at  the  number  of  atten- 
tive and  earnest  readers  of  agricultural  jour- 
nals in  the  United  States !  Here  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  first  number  of  the  "  American 
Farmer,"  dated  April  2nd,  1819, — twenty- 
four  years  ago.  It  would  have  been  issued 
on  the  \st  of  April,  but  that  you  know  is 
all-fools'-day,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  attempt  to  establish  an  agricultural  pe- 
riodical, might  not  turn  out  as  bootless  as 
"  hunting  the  Gowk"  in  Scotland,  on  April 
day.  This  is  done  by  sending  silly  people 
upon  fools'  errands,  from  place  to  place,  by 
means  qf  a  letter,  in  which  is  written, 

"  On  the  first  day  of  Aprile, 
Hunt  the  Gowk  another  mile." 

It  amuses  me  now  to  look  back  to  the 
first  number  of  that  journal,  at  the  likeness, 
for  it  was  a  true  portrait,  of  the  famous  ox, 
Columbus.'  Wiiat,  at  the  cattle  show  at  Ro- 
chester, would  have  been  thought  of  an  ani- 
mal of  such  a  form?  Amusing  too,  is  the 
caution  with  which  the  editor  felt  his  way. 
"The  editor  has  taken  the  liberty  to  forward 
the  first  number  of  the  'American  Farmer,' 
to  some  gentlemen  whose  names  occurred  to 
him  at  the  moment,  and  who,  he  thought, 
would  be  likely  to  patronize  a  work  of  this 
kind.  He  begs,  that  if  they  approve  of  the 
plan  of  it,  they  will  make  it  known,  and  by 
any  convenient  means,  assist  in  extending 
its  circulation. 

"  The  editor  will  be  gratified,  if  by  de- 
voting his  leisure  hours  to  a  publication  of 
this  sort,  he  can  be  instrumental  in  prevent- 
ing his  native  State, — Maryland — from  being 
outstripped  by  all  her  neighbours,  in  the  hon- 
ourable contest  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  internal  improve- 
ment, and  domestic  economy.''^ 
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But,  sir,  great  as  has  been  the  progress 
of  improvement  in  tlie  science  of  vegetable 
physiology,  and  all  others — bright  as  are  the 
lights  that  shine  upon  our  path,  let  us  not  in 
the  vanity  of  self-conceit,  suppose  that  these 
improvements  liave  been  achieved  by  any 
wonderful  faculties  or  extraordinary  ener- 
gies of  our  own : — no  age  can  claim  super- 
excellence;  each  is  indebted  to  the  one  pre- 
ceding, as  much  as  the  succeeding  one  to  it. 
Knowledge  has  a  tendency  to  increase  in  a 
compound  ratio.  The  great  developments 
of  one  period,  are  the  fruits  of  seed  planted 
in  the  one  preceding.  Instead  then  of  fold- 
ing our  arms  and  priding  ourselves  on  our 
own  achievements,  let  us  endeavour  to  prove 
ourselves  faithful  stewards  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  talents  committed  to  us.  Where 
much  is  given,  much  will  be  expected.  Let 
each  in  his  sphere,  however  humble  it  may 
be,  render  to  the  great  Father  of  all,  accept- 
able homage,  by  endeavouring  to  augment 
the  comforts  and  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  :  such  has  been,  in  a  measure,  the 
practice — such  is  the  religion  of  your  well- 
wisher  and  friend,  J.  S.  Skinner. 

Washington,  October  1st,  1843. 

Auditor'-s  office,  Post-office  Department, 
September  9tli,  1843. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Having  read  your  letter 
of  this  date,  and  the  article  signed  "  Poma," 
in  the  "  American  Farmer,"  copied  from  the 
"  Farmer's  Cabinet,"  I  shall  very  briefly  at- 
tempt to  answer  your  inquiries. 

The  apples  in  the  north  part  of  Ohio, — in 
what  is  known  by  "the  Western  Reserve," 
and  in  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio 
river,  as  far  as  Marietta  and  its  vicinity, 
where  I  am  best  acquainted, — when  proper 
care  has  been  taken  in  selecting  and  culti- 
vating them,  are  superior  in  size,  fairness, 
and  flavour.  I  have  visited  no  part  of  the 
country,  where  they  so  generally  abound. 
It  is  as  uncommon  to  see  a  house  without  an 
orchard,  as  without  a  garden. 

When  trees  are  taken  from  nurseries  not 
grafted  or  budded,  and  are  left  to  contend 
with  weeds  and  grass,  they  become  scrubby ; 
are  covered  with  rough  bark  and  moss,  and 
bear  small,  ill-flavoured  fruit.  Seedlings, 
when  reared  and  pruned  by  a  horticulturist, 
instructed  and  skilled  by  the  veteran  editor 
of  the  old  "American  Farmer,"  are  in  very 
many  instances,  delicious. 

Several  years  elapsed  after  my  residence 
in  the  Western  country,  before  I  saw  a  de- 
fective or  wormy  apple.  South  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  distant  from  it,  from  two  to  twelve  miles, 
is  a  ridge  composed  of  loam  and  sand.  This, 
and  the  land  between  it  and  the  Lake,  is  the 


best  region  for  fruit  I  have  seen,  whether 
abundance  or  perfection  is  considered.  Four 
years  this  fall,  there  was  more  fruit  between 
Elyria,  in  Lorain  county,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles, 
than  was,  at  the  same  time,  in  some  of  the 
old  thirteen  States — not  the  smallest. 

The  writer  under  the  signature  of  "Poma," 
raises  the  question,  whether  the  youthful  ap- 
pearance of  the  trees  and  the  excellency  of 
the  apples  in  Ohio,  may  not  be  accounted 
for,  "  from  their  much  more  recent  deriva- 
tion from  seedlings'!" 

He  is  correct  in  saying,  that  the  early  set- 
tlers, particularly  those  who  went  to  the 
northern  part  of  Ohio  from  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  carried  apple  seeds  of  the  most 
esteemed  varietie.s,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  a 
variety  of  choice  fruits  might  be  selected  in 
different  sections  of  that  country,  from  such 
seedlings,  thus  produced.  The  youthful  ap- 
pearance of  the  trees  depends,  first,  on  age 
and  culture ;  secondly,  on  climate  and  soil. 
Trees  of  the  same  age,  on  the  ridge  men- 
tioned, are  generally  more  thrifty,  smooth, 
and  taller,  than  they  are  on  the  high  lands 
south  of  it.  Their  roots  strike  deep  into  a 
good  soil,  from  which  nourishment  is  de- 
rived. 

The  French  traders  and  the  Indians  had 
apples  at  Detroit,  river  Raisin,  Peninsula  of 
Sandusky  bay,  and  other  places.  The  trees 
were  uncommonly  thick,  and  some  of  the 
orchards  appeared  not  to  have  been  trans- 
planted. Where  the  seeds  were  first  ob- 
tained, is  not  within  my  knowledge.  The 
fruit  was  generally  fair  and  good,  and  most 
of  it  was  a  deep  red. 

Mr.  Neesley  settled  early  in  Western 
Virginia,  on  the  Ohio,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  and  propagated  fruit 
extensively.  When  the  land  north-west  of 
the  Ohio  was  open  for  sale,  he  purchased  a 
tract  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  above  Yellow 
creek,  where  lie  sowed  a  large  nursery,  and 
engrafted  and  budded  the  choicest  apples  he- 
could  obtain.  Many,  if  not  all  of  his  kinds, 
are  mentioned  in  books  on  horticulture. 
General  Elijah  Wadsworth,  emigrated  from 
Litchfield,  in  Connecticut,  to  Canfield,  in 
Tr^imbull  county,  Ohio,  as  early  as  1800,, 
and  having  cleared  a  field,  he  planted  Sd 
large  orchard  from  Mr.  Neesley's  nursery.. 

Last  fall,  I  exhibited  in  this  city,  seven- 
different  kinds  of  this  fruit  from  my  own 
orchard,  which  were  admired  at  a  large 
table,  for  their  beauty  and  taste. 

Mr.  Neesley's  fruit  was  so  celebrated, 
that  Alfred  Kelly — since  distinguished  for 
valuable  services  in  the  improvements  of 
Ohio — early  carried  a  large  bundle-  of  small 
trees  on  horseback,  from  the  river  to  the- 
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lake,  a  distance,  as  he  travelled,  of  about 
one  hundred  miles. 

Almon  Rugg-les  settled  in  Huron  county, 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  in  1806,  and  ob- 
tained the  choicest  of  Mr.  Neesley's  collec- 
tion, and  several  varieties  from  the  Eastern 
States.  His  apples  M^ere  larger  some  years 
since,  than  any  apples  of  the  same  kind, 
whose  weight  had  been  ascertained  and  pub- 
lished. 

Paul  Fearing,  at  Marietta,  Thomas  Wor- 
thington,  at  Chilicothe,  N.  Longworth,  at 
Cincinnati,  Abraham  Tappan,  at  Unionville, 
and  others,  early  in  the  settlement  of  those 
sections  of  the  country,  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  culture  of  apples  of  the  choicest 
kinds. 

Varieties  thus  obtained,  and  from  other 
sources,  have  been  extensively  propagated ; 
and  although  seedlings  are  often  delicious, 
the  best  are  those  plucked  from  grafts  and 
buds. 

Mr.  Knight's  theory,  "that  all  plants  of 
one  species,  however  propagated  from  the 
same  stock,  partake,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
same  life  &c."  is  worthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration and  experiment. 

The  result  of  my  observations  and  com- 
parisons, is,  that  the  same  kinds  of  apples 
west  of  the  mountains,  are  larger,  sounder, 
fairer,  and  better  flavoured,  than  at  the  east : 
that  young  trees,  in  a  virgin  soil  produce 
better  fruit  than  old  trees  in  a  country  long 
cultivated,  and  that  the  soil  and  climate  in 
Ohio,  are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
apples.  lam  inclined  to  think,  particular  sit- 
uations, are  best  for  the  full  development  of 
different  kinds  of  this  fruit.  Chardon  and 
Jefferson,  are  at  least  600  feet  above  the 
Lake:  and  they  produce  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening  in  greater  perfection  than  I  have 
seen  elsewhere. 

Poma's  plan  of  propagating  fruit  at  the 
east  from  the  west,  by  seedlings,  should  be 
put  in  practice.  Several  gentlemen  would 
search  for,  and  send  grafts  of  the  best  seed- 
lings if  requested.  Dr.  Jared  P.  Kirtland, 
near  Cleaveland,  and  N.  Longworth,  Esq,  at 
Cincinnati,  much  skilled  in  Horticulture, 
would  be  most  valuable  correspondents,  for 
extreme  sections  of  the  state ;  and  their  ac- 
quaintance in  other  parts,  enables  them  to 
designate  other  gentlemen,  who  would  cheer- 
fully render  any  services  to  that  object. 

The  north,  east  and  south  are  indebted  to 
the  west  for  the  mercer  potatoe,  and  no 
doubt,  they  can  be  supplied  from  that  quar- 
ter, with  delicious,  new  varieties  of  the 
apple. 

We  will  pay  this  class  of  our  foreign 
debts  as  soon  as  demanded,  without  repudia- 
tion.   The  practice  of  planting  trees  in  dif- 


ferent parts  of  large  fields,  in  this  District, 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  must  be  abandoned, 
to  obtain  sound  and  fair  fruit.  An  orchard 
should  be  fenced  by  itself,  and  large  cattle 
never  be  permitted  to  enter  it.  Sheep 
should  be  excluded  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

Swine  improve  an  orchard,  by  turning  up 
the  ground, — by  consuming  the  defective 
apples  as  they  drop,  before  they  are  at  ma- 
turity ;  thereby  destroying  the  insects  which 
brought  them  to  the  ground,  preventing  their 
annual  increase,  and  finally  exterminating 
them. 

Messrs.  Fields  in  the  eastern  part  of  New 
York,  were  celebrated,  in  that  section  of 
their  state,  and  in  Connecticut  adjoining,  for 
raising  the  Newtown  Pippin,  and  other  ap- 
ples, in  greater  perfection,  than  other  persons 
in  tlieir  vicinity,  and  their  "  lovg  noses'^ 
gave  them  both  reputation  and  cash. 

And  now  my  dear  Sir,  that  the  rich  and 
varied  blessings,  your  long  and  useful  labours 
merit  in  the  various  fields  you  have  culti- 
vated, so  greatly  promotive  of  the  happiness 
of  your  fellow  men,  and  the  interests  of  your 
country,  may  be  yours,  until  your  sun  shall 
finally  set,  will  be  the  prayer  of  your  devoted 
friend,  "  when  over  the  mountains,  and  far 
away." 

Elisha  Whittlesey. 

John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

DisiNTEKESTEDNEss. — "In  the  last  war  in 
Germany,  a  captain  of  cavalry  was  ordered 
out  on  a  foraging  party,  lie  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  troop,  and  marched  to  the 
quarter  assigned  him.  It  was  a  solitary 
valley,  in  which  scarcely  anything  but  woods 
could  be  seen.  In  the  midst  of  it  stood  a 
little  cottage.  On  perceiving  it,  he  went 
up  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Out  came  an 
old  Moravian  brother,  with  a  beard  silvered 
with  age.  'Father,'  says  the  otRcer,  'show 
me  a  field  where  I  may  set  my  troopers 
a-foraging.'  '  Presently,'  replied  the  bro- 
ther. The  good  man  n'alked  before,  and 
conducted  them  out  of  the  valley.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  march,  they  found  a 
fine  field  of  barley.  '  There  is  the  very 
thing  we  want,'  says  the  captain.  '  Have 
patience  for  a  few  minutes,'  replies  the 
guide;  ' you  shall  be  satisfied.'  They  vi^ent 
on,  and,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  further,  they  arrived  at  another 
field  of  barley.  The  troop  immediately  dis- 
mounted, cut  down  the  grain,  trussed  it  up, 
and  remounted.  The  officer,  upon  this,  said 
to  his  conductor,  '  Father,  you  have  given 
yourself  unnecessary  trouble ;  the  first  field 
was  much  better  than  this.'  'Very  true, 
sir,'  replied  the  good  old  man,  '  but  it  teas 
not  mine.'' " 
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For  tlie  Farmers' Cabinet. 
Improved  Durham  Cattle. 

One  who  signs  himself  "  A  Constant  Sub- 
scriber," in  your  August  number,  aslis  nu- 
merous questions  about  Durham  or  Short- 
horn cattle,  concerning  which  he  has  rather 
confused  and  indefinite  ideas;  and  apparent- 
ly, he  has  taken  but  little  pains  to  correct 
tliem,  for  tlie  information  he  desires,  has 
been  printed  an  liundred  times.  But  as  he 
probably  does  not  know  where  to  look  for  it, 
I  will  endeavour  to  answer  the  questions  he 
has  proposed. 

He  has  most  certainly  evinced  his  judg- 
ment in  the  choice  of  breeds  which  he  has 
made;  for  milk  and  beef  being  the  qualities 
he  desires,  he  could  not  have  found  another 
race,  which  could  at  all  compete  with  the 
Durham  Sliort-horns.  In  milk  alone,  per- 
haps, the  Yorkshire  or  the  Ayrshire,  might 
push  them  hard;  but  the  body  of  the  former  is 
ill  made  and  coarse,  late  in  coming  to  matu- 
rity, putting  the  flesh  upon  the  most  unpro- 
fitable parts,  and  hard  to  fatten  after  a  nuni- 
ber  of  years  milking.  The  carcass  of  the 
latter,  though  compact  and  well  proportion- 
ed, is  small,  and  better  fitted  to  a  cold  and 
scanty  region,  than  to  the  rich  pastures  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  beef,  the  Herefords  claim 
to  be  their  equals,  but  they  lack  that  docili- 
ty— one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
Short-horns,  so  much  prized  by  the  dairy- 
man and  the  feeder.  Add  to  this,  the  power 
which  the  Durhams  have,  of  almost  imme- 
diately conferring  their  good  qualities  upon 
the  crosses  between  themselves  and  our  na- 
tive stock,  and  I  think  no  animal  can  any 
where  be  found  that  will  compare  with 
them. 

The  breed  of  Short-horned  cattle,  was 
formerly  confined  to  the  counties  of  York 
and  Durham;  and  though  possessing,  in  a 
great  degree,  those  milking  qualities  for 
which  the  present  improved  race  are  so  re- 
markable, they  had  none  of  their  propensity 
towards  early  maturity,  and  readiness  to 
take  on  flesh  when  too  old  for  the  pail ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  large,  coarse,  ill 
made  animals,  taking  a  long  time  to  prepare 
for  the  shambles,  and  putting  the  flesh  which 
was  finally  got  upon  their  shapeless  bodies, 
into  the  most  worthless  parts.  The  first  im- 
provements were  made  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Tees,  a  small  river  running  through  the 
county  of  Durham,  where  these  cattle  par- 
ticularly abounded ;  and  from  them,  called 
the  Teeswater  breed,  the  present  improved 
race  is  descended ;  although  now  never 
known  by  that  name.  It  has  never  been 
certainly  ascertained,  what  other  breeds 
were  resorted  to  by  these  early  improvers, 


but  it  is  evident  the  present  race  could  not 
have  been  built  up  from  the  old  breed  alone, 
even  by  the  most  judicious  selections.  About 
the  time  of  these  lirst  efforts  at  improvement, 
some  cattle  were  imported  from  Holland,  and 
extensively  used,  but  they  were  large,  coarse 
animals,  and  it  was  soon  discovered,  did  more 
harm  than  good.  A  few  more  judicious 
breeders,  were  wise  enough  to  steer  clear 
of  them,  and  resorted  to  other  breeds  which 
are  not  known ;  but  it  is  probable  the  white 
wild  breed  was  one,  which  accounts  for  the 
prevalence  of  that  colour  in  the  present 
race. 

These  cattle  maintained  their  superiority 
for  a  number  of  years,  until  tlie  appearance 
of  Mr.  Charles  Colling  upon  the  stage,  who 
soon,  by  his  remarkable  talent  for  breeding, 
wrought  an  evident  improvement  in  the 
race.  Some  however,  deny  this,  and  state 
that  Mr.  Colling  himself  said,  that  he  never 
bred  an  animal  equal  to  his  first  cow,  pur- 
chased of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland; 
this  is  no  doubt  true;  but  by  judicious  cross- 
ings and  selectings,  he  perpetuated  those 
good  qualities,  which  were  only  accidentally 
obtained  in  this  first  cow,  the  celebrated 
Dutchess,  and  his  bull  Hubback.  Mr.  Col- 
ling, however,  did  not  keep  entirely  to  the 
pure  blood,  but  tried  various  crosses,  among 
which,  that  with  the  Polled  Galloways,  was 
the  most  successful.  The  Galloways  are  a 
much  smaller  race  of  cattle  than  the  Short- 
horns, with  round,  close  bodies,  low  upon  the 
ground,  and  extremely  hardy;  they  were, 
therefore,  well  calculated  to  render  more 
compact  the  too  loosely  made  Short-horns, 
and  lessen  the  length  of  their  legs.  Mr. 
Colling  chose  a  beautiful  little  cow — took 
one  cross  from  her,  and  then  bred  back  to 
the  Short-horns;  thus  obtaining  those  quali- 
ties he  desired,  without  ruining-  his  herd  by 
too  great  an  admixture  of  the  Galloway. 
From  this  cross,  termed  at  the  time,  by 
breeders  of  the  pure  blood,  the  "  Alloy,"  is 
descended  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
present  Short-horn  families. 

All  the  praise,  however,  at  the  present 
day  lavished  upon  the  Short-horns,  is  not 
due  to  Mr.  Colling;  there  were  other  breed- 
ers then  and  since,  who  have  greatly  im- 
proved them  ;  and  many  celebrated  animals 
now  living,  date  from  far  other  progenitors 
than  Dutchess  and  Hubback. 

The  three  first  questions  are  now,  I  be- 
lieve, fully  answered ;  except  that  I  would 
add  that  the  Yorkshires,  although  a  breed  of 
Short-horns,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  race  of  cattle,  which  at  present  go  by 
that  denomination. 

In  respect  to  the  fourth  question,  I  will 
only  say,  that  one  of  the  families  of  the  im- 
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proved  Short-horns  should  be  chosen,  as  the 
unimproved,  although  good  milkers,  cannot 
compete  with  them  in  any  way. 

N. 

Sept.  12th,  1843. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Mississippi  valley  is  known  by  such 
crude  and  indeiinite  names  as  the  West,  the 
Western  country,  the   Lake   country,  the 
South-west,  the  Far  West.     Its  boundaries 
on  the  west,  are  the  Rocky  mountains,  Mex 
ico  and  Texas ;  on  the  south,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  on  the  east,  the  Alleghany  moun 
tains;  and  on  the  north,  the  Lakes  and  Brit- 
ish possessions.     It  contains  nearly  as  many 
square  miles  as  continental  Europe,  and  if 
populated  as  densely  as  England,  would  sus- 
tain a  population  of  five  hundred  millions  of 
human  beings — more  than  half  of  the  pre 
sent  population  of  the  earth.      Stretching 
from  the  29th  to  the  49th  degree  of  latitude, 
it  possesses  great  variety  of  climate.     In 
richness  of  soil  and  extent  of  tillable  land, 
it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  country  of  the 
same  extent.    Its  surface  is  almost  unbroken 
by  a  mountain,  or  a  hill  of  sufficient  size  to 
impede  cultivation.    Geographically  viewed, 
it  is  pre-eminently  a  commercial  country, 
and  is  particularly  eligible  for  foreign  com- 
merce.    To  see,  reader,  for  yourself,  what 
the  Mississippi  valley  is,  suppose  you  go  on 
board  of  one  of  those  steamboats  lying  at 
the  wharf  in  New  Orleans,  and  about  to 
start  for  the  upper  Mississippi.      Leaving 
the  orange  groves  and  sugar  plantations  of 
the  South,  in  about  ten  days  the  boat  will 
land  you  at  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony, 
twenty-five  hundred  miles  up  the  Missis- 
sippi river;   if  you  think  you  are  not  far 
enough   north,  you   can  walk   around   the 
Falls,  and,  taking  another  boat,  ascend  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  further.     On 
your  way  up,  you  will  have  passed  through 
many  climates,  and  seen  the  productions  of 
each    under  cultivation,   and   over  a   vast 
mining  region,  abounding  in  coal,  lead,  iron, 
and  copper  ore,  all  found  in  veins  of  won- 
derful richness.     As  you  return,  should  you 
wish  to  take  a  peep  at  the  West,  you  will 
take  a  boat  at  St.  Louis,  bound  up  the  Mis- 
souri. 

Afler  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so  of  good 
hard  running,  she  will  land  you  at  the  Great 
Falls,  in  the  country  of  the  Blackfoot  In- 
dians, about  thirty-nine  hundred  miles  above 
St  Louis,  and  five  thousand  from  New  Or- 
leans. Returning,  you  would  of  course  wish 
to  see  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Missou- 
ri; for  this  purpose  you  would  make  a  little 
excursion  of  eleven  hundred  miles  up  the 
yellow  Stone,  of  sixteen  hundred  up  the 


Platte,  and  of  twelve  hundred  up  the  Kon- 
zas,  and  so  back  to  St.  Louis,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  twelve  hundred  miles  from  New 
Orleans.     There  you  would  take  a  boat  for 
the  beautiful  Ohio,  and  run  up  that  stream 
to  Pittsburgh,  one  thousand  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  two  thousand  from 
New  Orleans.     You  would  see  the  flourish- 
ing  towns   of   Louisville,   Cincinnati,  and 
Pittsburgh ;    the   most    luxuriant   croi>s  of 
grains    and    grasses;    fine    and    numerous 
flocks  and  herds  of  every  kind :  you  would 
smile  to  see  the  primitive  contrivances  waft- 
ed on  the  bosom  of  the  Ohio,  bearing  the 
products  of  the  Ohio  valley  to  its  distant 
market  in  New  Orleans,  and  more  than  all, 
you  would  rejoice  to  see  the  healthy,  happy, 
smiling  fa,ces  of  the  people.     Before  you 
again  embarked    on    the   Mississippi,   you 
would  no  doubt  run  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  up  the  Cumberland,  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred up  the  Tennessee  river,  to  see  what 
were  the  first  cotton  regions  of  the  valley, 
and  how  highly  cultivated  and  improved. 
Once  more  on  the  Mississippi,  on  your  way 
downward,  you  would  be  prompted  to  shoot 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  miles  up 
the  Arkansas  river,  just  to  see  where  all 
those  hides  and  furs  come  from.    You  would, 
no  doubt,  run  two  or  three  hundred  miles  up 
the  Yazoo,  and  two  hundred  or  so  up  the  Big 
Black,  both  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  to 
see  the  countries  that  send  out  those  stupen- 
dous steamboat  loads  of  cotton  that  you  meet 
on  your  way  up;  and  just  before  you  reached 
New  Orleans,  you  would  be  sorely  tempted 
to  pop  a  thousand  or  fifleen  hundred  miles 
up  Red  river,  to  see  the   splendid  cotton 
plantations  of  Louisiana,  and  give  a  finish 
to  your  excursion. 

When  you  got  back  to  New  Orleans,  you 
would  have  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  what 
the  Mississippi  valley  is;  and  by  putting  the 
distances  together,  you  will  find  that  you 
travelled  very  comfortably  by  steomboat,  six- 
teen thousand  miles,  and  in  going  and  re- 
turning, double  that  distance.  Should  curi- 
osity lead  you  to  investigate,  you  will  find 
that  in  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries, the  Mississippi  valley  possesses  a  steam- 
boat navigation  of  twenty-five  to  thirty 
thousand  miles.  Such  is  a  brief  but  true 
geographical  glance  at  the  valley.  To  the 
mind  of  an  Atlantic  or  European  reader,  it 
may  appear  more  of  a  "fancy  sketch,"  than 
a  true  description.  Let  them  not  suppose 
that  truth  is  violated  because  our  rivers  are 
large ;  we  did  not  make  them,  and  are  not 
responsible  for  that.  We  have,  however, 
plenty  of  such  little  streams  as  the  Hudson, 
the  Delaware,  the  Potomac,  the  Santee,  the 
Thames,  the  Severn,  the  Mersey,  the  Hum- 
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ber,  but  we  do  not  ■dignify  them  with  the 
name  of  rivers;  we  call  them  creeks  or 
bayous.  With  us  it  takes  a  river  to  make  a 
river. 

In  1790,  no  State  had  been  erected  in  this 
valley.  Not  including  the  population  of  the 
western  section  of  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Virginia,  its  population  was  then 
only  108,868;  not  equal  to  that  of  Bedford- 
shire, in  England.  In  1800,  it  contained 
two  States — population  385,647;  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Cheshire,  in  England.  In 
1810,  it  contained  three  States — population 
1,099,160 ;  nearly  equal  to  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  In  1820,  it  contained  six 
States — population  2,217,464;  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  Scotland.  In  1830,  it  contained 
nine  States — population  3,672,479;  more 
than  that  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  In  1840, 
it  contained  eleven  States — population,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  western  sections  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  8,434, 
749;  being  more  than  that  of  Scotland, 
Wales,  both  the  Canadas,  all  the  British 
West  India  islands,  Australia,  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  —  National  Intelli- 
gencer. 

For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Centre-draught  Plough. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  Prouty's  Centre-draught 
plough  is  so  greatly  superior  to  any  other, 
in  every  point  of  view  which  makes  a  plough 
valuable,  hut  one,  that  it  is  desirable  it  should 
get  into  more  general  use;  but  the  defect  to 
which  I  refer,  is  fatal  to  it: — it  is  a  right- 
handed  plough.  In  this,  among  tlie  best 
agricultural  districts  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing 
to  be  found  as  a  right-handed  plough ;  man, 
boy,  and  horse,  are  wholly  unaccustomed  to 
them;  and  with  deference  to  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  I  think  it  desirable  tliat  they 
should  keep  so.  In  the  use  of  the  left- 
handed  plough,  the  lead-horse  walks  in  the 
furrow;  hence,  with  horses  at  all  accustomed 
to  work,  there  is  no  driving  to  be  done — the 
path  of  the  leader  is  so  distinctly  marked, 
that  he  never  deviates  from  it;  but,  with  the 
right-handed  plough,  the  lead-horse  walks 
upon  the  sod  or  unploughed  ground,  afford- 
ing him  an  opportunity  to  stray  to  the  right 
or  left,  as  his  carelessness,  the  inequality  of 
the  ground,  or  any  other  cause  may  mduce. 
Any  ploughman,  good  or  bad,  and  especially 
the  latter,  will  always  make  better  work 
with  a  left,  than  a  right-handed  plough.  I 
am  convinced  that  with  the  Centre-draught 
plough  we  can  break  up  a  clover  sod  with 
as  much  ease  to  two  horses,  as  tlu'ee  can  do 
it  with  the  best  plough  of  any  other  kind  we 


have ;  and  that  hundreds  of  them  could  be 
sold  in  this  county,  if  the  defect  which  I 
speak  of  were  remedied.  And  the  same 
alteration  should  be  made  in  the  Subsoil 
plough.  Yours,  &c., 

F.  W. 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  Sept.  Stii,  1843. 


Moral  duties  of  the  Physician. 

We  find  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Bartlett'a 
Valedictory  to  the  graduates  of  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity, in  the  June  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal.  There  is  much  beyond  its  poetry 
and  seeming  romance,  to  recommend  it  to  our  admira- 
tion. If  we  would  follow  the  impulses  of  duty— the 
noblest  principle  of  human  action— there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  we  may  sometimes  be  led  in  paths  of  such 
inmiinent  danger,  as  seem  to  point  almost  to  self  sac- 
rifice. An  approving  conscience  may  be  all  sufficient 
to  sustain  us  in  these  positions  of  trial:  yet  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  our  energies  may  be  invigorated 
by  the  reflection,  that  there  are  those  around  us,  whom 
the  most  worthy  may  venerate,  and  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  the  nature  and  the  value  of  the  sacri- 
fice, we  are  laying  upon  the  shrine  of  duty. — Ed. 

The  last  motive  of  which  I  shall  speak, 
and  under  whose  promptings,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  you  will  perform  your  profes- 
sional labours,  is  the  sense  of  duty,  This 
is  the  loftiest  and  noblest  principle  of  human 
conduct,  and  when  enlightened  and  pure,  it 
is  the  safest.  I  do  not  stand  here  as  a  ser- 
monizer.  Such  is  not  my  vocation.  I  med-  » 
die  in  no  way  with  your  religious  belief.  I 
have  nothing,  whatever,  to  do  with  your  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  or  your  religious  creeds. 
These  rest  between  yourselves  and  your 
Maker.  To  his  own  master  every  man 
standeth  or  falleth.  But  this  great  truth,  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  religious  and  moral 
nature,  God  has  written  as  legibly  in  the 
very  constitution  of  humanity,  as  he  has  in 
his  own  inspired  and  authenticated  volume. 
True  science  and  revelation  mingle  their 
accordant  voices  in  the  proclamation  of  this 
transcendent  verity.  They  alike  declare 
that  human  character  attains  its  fullest  de- 
velopment, and  reaches  its  highest  perfec- 
tion, on  one  sole,  inevitable  condition — and 
that  is,  the  ascendency  of  these  powers. 
Unsullied  integrity,  truth,  purity,  honour 
that  can  take  no  stain,  self-sacrifice,  doing 
unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  us,  justice,  charity,  philanthropy,  love 
— have  not  these  ever  constituted,  do  they 
riot  still  constitute,  the  strength,  the  grace, 
the  glory,  the  ornament  of  humanity?  And 
in  the  practice  of  our  own  art,  they  are  as 
essential  to  ihe  largest  success  and  the  high- 
est happiness,  as  in  any  of  the  walks  of  life. 
I  rejoice  that  we  belong  to  a  profession,  so 
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crowded  as  is  our  own,  with  high  examples 
of  this  beautiful  union  of  science  and  virtue. 
The  annals  of  our  art  are  all  radiant  with 
their  starry  names.  Go  where  you  will — 
through  all  the  wide  regions  of  civilization 
and  of  science ;  and  in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner, in  every  quiet  village,  in  every  remote 
and  rural  district,  will  you  find  the  fragrant 
memory  of  some  sucli  example,  or  some  liv- 
ing illustration  of  its  beauty. — In  the  village 
church  of  Dundalk,  there  is  a  marble  monu- 
ment, on  which  is  written  the  name  of  George 
Gilliclian — a  man,  as  I  have  learned  since 
these  words  were  written,  who  was  a  class- 
mate in  Europe,  and  an  esteemed  personal 
friend  of  one  of  my'  present  colleagues.  In 
the  beginning  of  that  dreadful  epidemic 
with  which  Ireland  was  overrun,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  he  was  among  the  earliest  to 
see  and  to  comprehend  the  danger  of  the 
coming  storm.  He  aroused  his  friends  and 
neighbours  to  a  sense  of  the  peril  which  v>'as 
approacliing  them;  he  urged  them  to  make 
ready  for  its  visitation;  be  aided  them  in 
the  establishment  of  an  efficient  medical  po- 
lice, and  in  the  institution  of  a  public  hos- 
pital. And  when,  amidst  gloom,  and  mis- 
giving and  terror,  it  came  upon  them,  where 
was  the  young  physician  !  Day  and  night, 
at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  the  poor.  He 
refused  entirely  the  calls  of  the  rich.  He 
withdrew  himself  entirely  from  the  service 
of  those  who  were  able  to  pay,  and  who 
could  therefore  easily  command  all  the  care 
and  attention  which  they  required,  in  order 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  desti- 
tute, the  forsaken,  the  neglected — to  those 
who  were  ready  to  perish  because  there 
were  none  to  help.  Gilliclian  was  young — 
thirty  years  had  not  yet  passed  over  his 
head — he  was  learned  and  accomplished ; — 
life,  with  its  golden  honours  yet  unreached 
— with  its  choicest  pleasures  yet  untasted, 
spread  far  and  wide  before  him  ; — he  hoped 
to  escape  the  fever,  although  he  had  a  strong 
and  sad  presentiment,  that  he  should  not 
survive  it  if  it  seized  him — he  knew,  that 
in  the  close  and  confined  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  the  contagious  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease were  concentrated  and  malignant — but, 
urged  on  by  his  sense  of  duty,  and  his  love 
for  his  fellow-men — hour  after  hour — day 
after  day — night  after  night,  in  the  crowded 
hospital,  in  the  unfurnished  hut,  by  the  way- 
side, in  the  dark,  damp,  cheerless  hovel,  with 
its  beds  of  straw — wherever  the  minnfled 
call  of  disease  and  poverty  summoned  him — 
wherever  there  was  suffering  to  be  relieved 
— wherever  there  was  hunger  to  be  appeased 
— wherever  there  was  wretchedness  to  be 
comforted — there,  with  the  succours  of  his 
art,  with  the  charities  of  his  liberal  hand, 


with  the  solace  of  his  friendly  voice,  like  a 
ministering  angel,  was  tiie  young  physician. 
At  last,  worn  down  by  fatigue,  and  poisoned 
by  the  thick  contagion  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  had  lived,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  pesti- 
lence— and  amidst  the  sounds  of  a  universal 
grief,  his  spirit  went  back  to  the  bosom  of 
his  God.  The  gratitude  of  survivors  may 
rarely  have  erected  visible  monuments  to 
their  Gillichans,  but  there  are  few  neigh- 
bourhoods which  have  not  been  blessed  by 
them.  Ever  consecrated  be  thy  memory, 
young  martyr  to  humanity,  to  duty,  to  love  ! 
I  would  sooner  make  a  pilgrimage  to  thy 
humble  tomb — I  would  rather  hang  a  new 
garland  on  the  urn  which  contains  thy 
ashes,  than  visit  the  mausoleums  of  all  the 
Pharaohs,  and  the  Ca-sars,  and  the  Napo- 
leons, that  the  world  has  over  seen. 

Prouty  &  Me.irs'  Plough. 

\Wv,  find  in  tliG  Anifiican  Farmor  of  the  Ctli  ultimo, 
a  IfTtcr  tlatnd  August  2^1  li,  from  VV.  Govane  Howard, 
lii^'lily  appr(il)atory  of  this  plough.  Wo  make  from  it 
tUu  fallowing  I'Xtract.— Ee. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  A.  Farmer, — 

Dear  Sir, — I  cheerfully  comply  with  the 
request  you  make  in  your  paper  of  the  23d 
inst.,  to  give  you  the  result  of  the  trial  of 
Messrs.  Prouty  &  Mears'  plougli  on  my 
farm,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  give  you  as 
much  pleasure  to  know  as  it  does  me  to 
^^  herald"  the  complete  triumph  of  Mr.  Ped- 
der  and  his  plough  in  my  clover  field.  In 
order  that  your  readers  may  properly  appre- 
ciate the  merits  of  this  plough,  it  will  be 
proper  for  me  to  say,  that  there  was  grow- 
ing on  the  field  the  heaviest  growth  of 
clover  I  have  ever  seen,  that  it  was  just  in 
bloom  and  lying  in  all  directions,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  the  second  crop  of  1842, 
which  was  a  large  one,  was  neither  cut  nor 
pastured,  making  altogether  the  largest  bulk 
of  vegetable  matter  I  have  ever  seen  co- 
vered ;  and  let  me  add,  that  the  soil  was  so 
very  mellow,  that  with  either  of  my  ploughs, 
— and  I  believe  I  owned  the  very  best  Bal- 
timore could  furnish — the  clover  and  soil 
would  gather  in  wheelbarrow  loads  on  the 
mould-board  every  ten  or  twelve  yards,  and 
yet  with  the  Centre-draught  plouah,  the 
whole  is  so  entirely  covered,  that  the  most 
practised  eye  would  scarcely  be  able  to  dis- 
cover, after  one  harrowing,  that  the  field 
had  been  in  clover — whilst  that  part  of  the 
field  which  was  ploughed  with  tlie  other 
ploughs,  presents  the  most  unsightly  ap- 
pearance, cart-loads  of  clover  on  the  surface, 
and  hills  and  hollows.  I  have  therefore,  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  decidedly  the 
very  best  plough  I  have  ever  seen,  and  have 
no  doubt  it  will  supercede  all  other  ploughs 
when  it  becomes  generally  known. 
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Early  Health. 

Were  the  genealogy  of  flimilios  to  be 
traced,  it  would  be  commonly  found  that 
those  who  occupy  what  are  usually  called, 
by  way  of  distinction,  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  grades  in  society,  run  out  after  two 
or  three  generations.  Among  the  very  poor, 
mortality  is  greatest  below  the  age  of  five 
years.  Among  the  wealthy,  skill  and  appli- 
ances preserve  their  offspring  through  the 
years  of  childhood,  to  perish  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  just  as  the 
hopes  and  prospects  of  life  are  dawning 
upon  them.  Tiie  lineage  of  the  poorest 
comes  to  a  termination  by  poverty  and 
wretchedness;  that  of  the  richest  goes  off 
in  chronic  and  hereditary  distempers,  gout, 
apoplexy,  and  especially,  among  females,  by 
consumption.  Both  are  replenished  from 
the  middling  classes  of  society,  who  owe 
their  vigor  and  the  perpetuation  of  their 
families,  r;ither  to  the  happy  fortune  of  being 
compelled  to  labour,  to  be  out  much  in  the 
open  air,  and  to  incur  what  they  call  expo- 
sures and  hardships,  than  to  any  knowledge 
of  those  laws  which  they  ignorantly  observe, 
but  whose  observance,  is  yet  generously  re- 
warded. 

About  seven  millions,  or  one  half  of  the 
free  white  population  of  the  United  States, 
are  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Could  we 
allow  to  these  only  an  average  period  of 
twenty-four  or  five  years,  after  having 
reached  majority,  how  important  to  the 
country  would  be  their  condition  as  to 
health  and  strength !  How  much  more  im- 
portant, yet  how  much  less  regarded,  than 
if  they  were  an  army  of  seven  millions  of 
men!  And  what  significancy  and  impres- 
siveness  does  it  give  to  the  fact,  that  half  of 
mankind  die  before  reaching  the  age  of 
twenty  years.  The  amount  of  individual, 
domestic,  social  and  public  interests,  de- 
pendent upon  the  physical  well-being  of 
tliis  multitude,  cannot  be  appreciated  by  any 
finite  mind.  It  is  too  vast  for  our  compre- 
hension. We  can  hardly  conceive  of  the 
latent  power  which  exists  even  in  a  single 
healthy,  well-formed  infant.  What  a  maga- 
zine of  forces  lies  pent  up  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  its  frame !  What  endurance,  ce- 
lerity, energy,  achievement !  As  a  mere 
material  agent,  a  physical  machine,  there  is 
something  altnost  sublime  in  the  idea  of  its 
hidden  capacities  and  might.  Who,  with- 
out the  evidence  of  observation  and  history, 
would  be  so  credulous  as  to  believe,  that,  in 
the  tiny,  flaccid  arms  of  a  group  of  infant 
children,  there  were  concealed  such  ener- 
gies as  could  turn  a  granite  quarry  into  the 
dwellings  and  temples  of  a  city,  or  convert 


a  forest  into  ships,  or  a  wilderness  into  a 
garden, — or  almost  turn  the  earth  inside  out 
to  bring  up  its  deep-deposited  treasures  for 
human  comfort  or  embellishment!  Yet  we 
know  that  these  hapless  beings  are  endowed 
with  innate  forces  which  render  such  achieve- 
ments possible  and  practicable,  and  that  du- 
ring the  period  of  a  short  life,  they  can  pre- 
pare bounties  and  blessedness  for  continents 
and  centuries. — Common  School  Journal. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
St.  John's  Wort. 


Mr.  Editor, — It  is  some  time  since  I  had 
intended  to  invite  the  attention  of  your  read- 
ers to  the  disappearance  of  a  well  known 
plant  from  our  fields,  the  St.  John's  Wort, 
{Hypericum.)  A  few  years  since,  the  clo- 
ver fields  of  the  second  year,  were  overrun 
with  this  weed,  but  for  the  last  two  years,  I 
have  not  met  with  a  single  plant,  though  I 
have  looked  for  it  with  some  attention,  where- 
ever  it  was  likely  to  be  found,  through  the 
neighbouring  counties  in  this  State,  and  New 
Jersey.  It  is  a  subject  of  some  interest  to 
the  curious  in  such  matters,  to  know  whe- 
ther there  is  a  general  extinction  of  this 
plant,  and  also,  whether  a  similar  determi- 
nation has  been  observed  with  respect  to 
others.  The  Sycamore  tree  seems  to  be 
threatened  with  some  exterminating  dis- 
ease ;  and  the  geologists  inform  us  of  many 
species  of  animals,  as  well  as  vegetables, 
which  have  become  extinct.  These  phe- 
nomena have  been  generally  attributed  to 
the  various  convulsions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  but  it  may  be  worth  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  leisure  and  opportunity  for 
the  inquiry,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain,  whe- 
ther it  may  not  be  a  general  law  of  nature, 
that  vegetables,  and  perhaps  animals  too, 
become  extinct  after  certain  series  of  years. 
Yours,  &c.,         S.  D.  Ingham. 

Great  Spring,  Sept.  25th,  1843. 


Great  Milker. — A  Durham  cow,  owned 
by  Cyrus  P.  Smith,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gave 
from  32  to  34  quarts  of  milk  daily,  for  twenty 
days,  commencing  seven  days  after  calving. 
This  was  in  September.  For  three  months 
in  succession,  she  gave  not  less  than  32 
quarts  per  day.  For  ten  months  she  gave 
an  average  of  27  quarts  per  day.  Besides 
hay  and  grass  in  their  season,  she  was  fed 
on  ground  corn  and  oats,  meal,  ship-stuff  and 
carrots,  sugar  beets  and  potatoes ;  changing 
the  feed  once  a  week,  as  it  was  found  that 
on  anyone  course  of  feed  more  than  a  week, 
the  quantity  of  milk  diminished,  and  by  a 
change  it  increased. 
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The  Mechanic  in  Straits. 

BY  CHARLKS  QUILL. 

Let  the  mechanic  in  straits  hope  stronj^-ly 
for  deliverance.  Many  are  now  reduced  to 
great  dttiiculties  by  chang'es  in  the  connncr- 
cial  vvorkl,  which  they  had  no  hand  in  i)ro- 
ducing.  In  such  circumstances,  when  the 
father  of  a  fomiiy  sees  the  dearest  object  of 
his  affections  broutrht  into  want  and  distress, 
there  is  a  great  temptation  to  discontent  and 
repining.  Tiiis  tendency  must  be  resisted  ; 
it  never  did  any  good,  and  it  never  can.  No 
man  ever  gained  by  grumbling.  Neither 
complaint,  nor  recriminations,  serve  to  make 
tlie  hunger  smaller,  or  tlie  loaf  lai-ger.  Stick 
a  pin  there,  and  consider.  Here  is  a  starting 
point. 

Not  many  hours  ago,  I  hoard  iinrlr  Ben- 
jamin discoursing  of  this  matter  to  his  son, 
who  was  complaining  of  the  pressure.  "Rely 
upon  it,  Sammv,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he 
leaned  on  his  staff,  and  his  grey  locks  flow- 
ing in  the  breeze  of  a  May  morning,  "mur- 
muring p.'iys  no  bills.  I  have  been  an  ob- 
server many  tiuies  these  fifteen  year-<,  and 
I  never  saw  a  man  Indped  out  of  a  hole  by 
cursing  his  horses.  Be  as  quiet  as  you  can, 
for  notliing  will  grow  under  a  moving  har- 
row, and  discontent  harrows  the  mind.  Mat- 
ters are  bad,  I  acknowledge,  but  no  ulcer  is 
any  the  better  for  fingering.  'J'he  more  you 
groan,  the  poorer  you  grow. 

"  Repining  at  losses,  is  only  putting  pep- 
per into  a  sore  eye.  Crops  will  fail  in  all 
soils,  and  wo  may  be  thankful  tliat  we  have 
not  a  famine.  Besides,  I  always  took  notice 
that  whenever  I  felt  the  rod  pretty  sharply, 
it  was  as  much  as  to  say,  'Here  is  sometiiing 
you  have  got  to  learn.'  Sammy,  don't  for- 
get that  your  schooling  is  not  over  yet, 
though  you  have  a  wife  and  two  children." 

"Ay,"  cried  Sammy,  "you  say  that,  and 
a  mother-in-law  and  two  apprentices  into 
the  bargain.  And  I  should  like  to  know 
what  a  poor  man  can  learn  here,  when  the 
greatest  scholars  and  lawyers  are  at  logger- 
heads, and  can't  for  their  lives,  tell  what  has 
become  of  the  hard  money." 

"Softly,  Sammy !  I  am  older  than  you.  I 
have  not  got  these  grey  liairs  and  crooked 
back  without  some  burdens.  I  could  tell 
you  stories  of  the  days  of  continental  money, 
when  my  grandfather  used  to  stuff  a  sulkey- 
box  with  bills,  in  order  to  pay  for  a  yearling 
or  a  wheat-fan;  and  when  .Jersey  women 
used  thorns  for  pins,  and  laid  their  tea-pots 
in  the  garret.  You  wish  to  know  what  you 
may  learn  \  You  may  learn  these  seven 
thinnf?. 

"  First,  that  r/ou  have  saved  too  little,  and 
spent  too  ?nuch.     I  never  taught  you  to  be  a 


miser,  but  I  have  seen  you  giving  your  dol- 
lar for  a  'notion,'  when  you  might  have  laid 
one  lialf  aside  for  charity,  and  another  half 
for  a  rainy  day. 

"  Secondly,  that  yon  have  gone  too  much 
upon  credit.  I  always  told  you  that  credit 
was  a  shadow;  it  shows  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stance behind,  which  casts  the  sliadow ;  but 
a  small  body  may  cast  a  great  shadow;  and 
no  wise  man  will  follow  the  shadow  any 
further  than  he  can  see  the  substance.  You 
may  now  learn  that  you  have  followed  the 
opinion  and  tashion  of  others,  until  you  have 
been  decoyed  in  tlio  bog. 

"Thirdly,  that  t/071  have  been  in  too  muck 
haste  to  Ijccome  rich.  Slow  and  easy  wins 
the  race. 

"  Fourthly,  that  no  course  of  life  can  he 
defended  on  as  ohvaijn  prosperous.  I  am 
afraid  the  younger  race  of  working  men  in 
America,  have  had  a  notion  that  nobody 
could  go  to  ruin  on  tliis  side  of  the  water. 
Providence  has  greatly  blessed  us,  but  we 
have  become  presumptuous. 

"Fifthly,  that  yon  have  not  been  thanlfnl 
enovi^h  to  your  heavenly  Father,  far  his 
l>lessini>s  in  limes  past. 

"  Sixthly,  that  you  ntay  he  thankful  that 
oar  lot  is  no  ivorsc ;  we  might  have  famine, 
or  ])estilence,  or  war,  tyranny,  or  all  toge- 
ther. 

"  -And  lastly,  to  end  my  sermon,  you  may 
learn  to  offer  the  prayer  of  your  infancy, 
'  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.''  " 

The  old  man  ceased,  and  Sammy  put  on 
his  apron,  and  told  Dick  to  blow  away  at  the 
tbrge. — Exchange  pajicr. 


Top-dressing  with  fermenting  Manures. 

If  so  large  a  waste  occur  in  tlie  farm-yard 
where  the  manure  is  left  long  to  ferment — 
can  it  be  good  husbandry  to  spread  ferment- 
ing manure  as  a  permanent  top-dressing  over 
the  surface  of  the  fields'?  This,  also,  is  a 
question  in  regard  to  which  different  opin- 
ions are  entertained  by  practical  men. 

That  a  considerable  waste  must  attend 
this  mode  of  application,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Volatile  matters  will  escape  into 
the  air,  and  saline  substances  may  be  washed 
away  by  the  rains,  and  yet  there  are  many 
good  practical  farmers  wdio  consider  this 
mode  of  applying  such  mamire,  to  be  in  cer- 
tain cases,  as  profitable  as  any  tliat  can  be 
adopted.     Thus — 

1°.  It  is  common  in  spring,  to  apply  such 
a  top-dressing  to  old  pasture  or  meadow 
lands,  and  the  increased  produce  of  food  in 
the  form  of  grass  or  hay,  is  believed  to  be 
equal,  at  least,  to  what  would  have  been  ob- 
i  tained  from  the  same  quantity  of  manure 
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employed  in  the  raising  of  turnips.  Where 
such  is  really  the  case,  experience  decides 
the  question,  and  pronounces  t!iat  notwith- 
standing the  loss  which  must  occur,  this 
mode  of  applying  the  manure  is  consistent 
with  good  husbandry.  But  if  the  quantity 
or  market  value  of  the  food  raised  by  a  ton 
of  manure  applied  in  this  way,  is  not  equal 
to  what  it  would  have  raised  in  turnips  and 
corn,  then  it  may  as  safely  be  said  that  the 
most  economical  method  of  employing  it  has 
not  been  adopted. 

But  theory  also  throws  some  interesting 
light  upon  this  question. 

"old  grass  lands  can  only  be  manured  by 
top-dressings.  And  if  they  cannot  continue, 
and  especially  such  as  are  meadowed,  to 
yield  an  average  produce,  unless  there  be 
now  and  then  added  to  the  soil,  some  of[ 
those  same,  substances  which  arc  carried  off 
in  the  crop,  it  appears  to  be  almost  necessary 
that  farm-yard  dung  should  now  and  then  be 
applied  in  some  form  or  other.  It  is  true, 
that  hay  or  straw,  or  Innii;  dung,  contains 
all  the  elements  which  tlie  growing  grass 
requires,  but  if  spread  on  the  surface  of  the 
field,  and  then  allowed  to  ferment  and  de- 
cay, the  loss  would  probably  be  still  greater 
than  when,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  collected 
into  heaps  or  strewed  in  the  farm-yard. 
Thus  the  usual  practice  of  laying  on  the 
manure  in  a  highly  fermented  state,  may  be 
the  most  economical. 

2°.  Again,  where  the  turnip  crop  is  raised 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  means  of  bones  only, 
of  rape-dust,  or  of  other  artificial  manures, 
as  they  are  called,  it  is  usual  to  expend  a 
large  proportion  of  the  farm-yard  dung  in 
top-dressing  the  succeeding  crop  of  clover. 
Thus  the  land  obtains  two  manurings  in  the 
course  of  the  four  years'  rotation — bones  or 
rape-dust  with  the  turnips — and  fermented 
dung  with  the  clover.  This  second  applica- 
tion mcreases  the  clover  crop  in  some  dis- 
tricts, one-fourth,  and  the  after  crop  of  wheat 
or  barley,  very  considerably  also.* 

Here,  also,  it  is  clear,  that  if  mari^ire  be 
necessary  to  the  clover,  it  can  only  "be  ap- 
plied in  the  form  of  a  top-dressing.  But 
why  is  it  necessary,  as  experience  says,  and 
why  should  farm-yard  manure,  which  is 
known  to  suffer  waste,  be  applied  as  a  top- 
dressing  rather  than  rape-dust,  which  in  or- 
dinary seasons,  is  not  so  likely  to  suffer  loss? 
I  offer  you  the  following  explanation  : — 

If  you  raise  your  turnip  crop  by  the  aid 
of  bones  or  rape-dust  alone,  you  add  to  the 
soil  what,  in  most  cases,  may  be  sufficient 


*  Such  is  the  caso  upon  pome  of  the  farms  in  the 
Vale  of  the  Tame  (Staffordsliire,)  where  the  turnips 
are  raised  with  rape-duet,  and  wheat  follows  tlie 
clover. 


to  supply  nearly  all  the  wants  of  that  crop, 
but  you  do  nol  add  all  which  the  succeeding 
crops  of  corn  and  clover  require.  Hence, 
if  these  crops  are  to  be  grown  continuously, 
and  for  a  length  of  time,  some  other  kind  of 
manure  must  be  added — in  which  those  ne- 
cessary substances  or  kinds  of  food  are  pre- 
sent, which  the  bones  and  rape-dust  cannot 
supply.  Farm-yard  manure  contains  them 
all.  This  is  within  the  reach  of  e very- 
farmer.  It  is,  in  fiict,  his  natural  resource 
in  every  such  difficulty.  He  has  tried  it 
upon  his  clover  crop  in  the  circumstances 
we  are  considering,  and  has  necessarily 
found  it  to  answer. 

Thus  to  explain  the  results  at  which  he 
has  arrived  in  this  special  case,  chemical 
theory  only  refers  the  practical  man  to  the 
general  principle  upon  which  all  scientific 
manuring  depends — that  he  must  add  to  the 
soil  sufficient  supplies  of  every  thing  he 
carries  off"  in  his  crops — and,  therefore,  that 
without  some  such  dressing  as  he  actually 
applies  to  his  clover  crop,  he  could  nol  long 
continue  to  grow  good  crops  of  any  kind 
upon  his  land,  if  he  raise  his  turnips  with 
bones  or  rape-dust  only. 

It  might,  I  think,  be  worthy  of  trial,  whe- 
ther the  use  of  the  fermented  dung  for  the 
turnips,  and  of  the  rape-dust  for  top-dressing 
the  after  crops,  would  not,  in  the  entire  ro- 
tation, yield  a  larger  and  more  remunerating 
return. — Johnston''s  Lectures  on  Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry. 

Curious  result. — A  friend  has  shown  to 
us  some  scions,  which  he  has  just  received 
from  a  gentleman  on  Grand  Isle,  Vt.,  which 
produce  apples  partly  sweet  and  partly  sour. 
This  singular  production  was  brought  about 
in  this  manner.  A  bud  was  taken  from  an 
apple  tree  producing  sour  fruit,  another  from 
one  producing  sweet;  the  two  buds  were 
neatly  cut  into  halves,  and  a  half  of  each 
kind  joined  together,  forming  a  bud  which 
was  inserted  in  the  stock  as  usual. 

We  have  often  heard  of  this  method  of 
producing  two  distinct  varieties  of  fruit  in 
the  same  apple,  but  we  have  doubted  it,  and 
though  our  information  appears  to  come  now 
from  a  very  respectable  source,  we  are  ra- 
ther incredulous,  though  such  a  thing  may 
be  possible.  It  is  easily  tested,  and  we  hope 
the  point  will  be  settled.  Our  friend  thinks 
to  test  by  getting  the  two  kinds  of  fruit  from 
the  scions  sent  him,  but  whatever  fruit  they 
may  produce  will  prove  nothing,  unless  there 
is  proof  of  their  origin.  We  have  seen  of 
natural  fruit,  sweet  and  sour  fruit  in  the 
same  apple.  We  advise  him  to  be  thorough 
in  his  experiment,  and  begin  with  the  bud. — 
Southern  Cultivator. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Ergot— Inoculation  of  cheese,  &c. 

At  the  last  December  meeting  of  tlie 
Linnsan  Society  in  London,  A.  H.  Hassell, 
Esq.,  exhibited  an  apple  in  which  decay  had 
been  artificially  induced,  by  inoculating  it 
with  decayed  matter  from  another  apple, 
containing  filaments  of  entophytal  Fungi. 
This  reminds  me  of  a  mode  of  inoculating 
a  new  cheese,  and  communicating  to  it  the 
flavour  and  appearance  of  an  old  one,  tliat 
was  mentioned  some  years  ago  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburg. 
It  may  readily  be  done  by  inserting  into  the 
new  cheese,  portions  of  an  old  one  contain- 
ing blue  mould.  The  common  cheese  taster 
offers  a  ready  instrument  for  effecting  the 
purpose.  Ten,  or  a  dozen  of  the  rolls  it  ex- 
tracts from  the  old  cheese  may  be  placed  in 
the  new  one,  so  as  to  disseminate  the  germ 
of  the  blue  mould  all  over  the  cheese.  A 
half  of  a  cheese  may  be  treated  in  this  way, 
and  the  other  half  left  in  its  natural  state ; 
and  those  who  prefer  the  old  to  the  new, 
will  be  struck  with  the  superiority  of  the 
one,  over  tlie  other.  A  cheese  treated  in 
this  way,  should  be  covered  from  the  air  for 
a  few  weeJ^s,  when  it  will  be  scarcely  dis 
tinguishable  from  a  genuine  old  cheese. 

At  the  same  meeting,  as  we  learn  from  a 
late  Number  of  the  "Annals  and  Magazine 
of  Natural  History,"  Edwin  John  Quekett, 
Esq.,  F.  L.  S.,  conmiunicated  some  observa 
tions  and  experiments  on  the  nature  of  the 
Ergot*  of  grasses,  that  are  very  curious  and 
interesting,  and  which  I  send  for  the  Cabi- 
net. The  Ergot  on  wheat  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence here — I  never  saw  it  on  barley:  on 
rye,  it  is  not  unfrequently  quite  injurious  to 
the  crop.  M. 

In  March,  1840,  twelve  healthy  grains  ofj 
rye,  of  wheat,  and  of  barley,  were  placed 
in  a  shallow  glass  vessel,  containing  a  suflS- 


*  Rennie,  in  his  Alphabet  of  Botany,  speaks  of  the 
Ergot  insect,  as  a  four-winged  fly,  similar  to  the  ap/iis 
of  the  rose,  but  one-half  smaller,  and  darker  (jreen, 
with  black  markings.  He  says  he  ascertained  in  nu- 
merous instances,  in  1832,  that  the  er§ot  of  rye,  Secalc 
cornutum,  is  a  morbid  enlargement  of  the  grain,  caused 
bv  the  puncture  of  this  insect,  and  not,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented by  some,  a  fungus,  Spermadia  clavus.  Loudon, 
however,  in  his  Encyclopedia  of  Plants,  places  the  er- 
got of  rye,  in  the  body  of  his  work,  among  the  fungi, 
and  speaks  of  it  in  the  second  part,  as  a.  parasitic  fun- 
gus. Brande,  also  recognises  it  as  a  fungus,  possess- 
ins  important  medical  properties.  This  is  a  curious 
subject  for  the  naturalist.  Fries,  one  of  the  best  wri- 
ters on  Fungi,  considprs  the  lowest  of  them  to  bear 
the  same  relation  to  plants,  that  Entozoa  do  to  ani- 
mals.—Ed. 


cient  quantity  of  distilled  water  to  moisten 
them,  and  covered  with  a  glass  shade.  When 
germination  commenced,  an  ergot  of  wheat 
of  the  preceding  year,  was  immersed  in  the 
water,  the  sporidia  on  its  surface  were  de- 
tached, and  the  ergot  itself  was  then  re- 
moved. The  same  experiment  was  per- 
formed with  sporidia  obtained  from  an  ergot 
of  Elymus  sabulosus.  Several  days  after- 
wards, when  the  leaves  had  attained  a 
length  of  three  or  four  inches,  the  young 
plants  were  conveyed  into  the  country  and 
planted  side  by  side  in  a  garden.  At  the 
period  of  harvest,  there  remained  alive  only 
four  plants  of  the  rye,  one  of  which  had 
been  infected  from  the  ergot  of  Elymus, 
and  the  remaining  three  from  that  of  wheat, 
— three  of  the  barley,  and  four  of  the  wheat. 
Of  the  rye,  scarcely  a  single  ear  produced 
healthy  grains,  the  paleae  being  generally 
quite  empty;  but  nine  of  the  ears  contained 
ergots,  some  furnishing  only  a  single  speci- 
men, and  others  as  many  as  six.  The  ears 
of  the  barley  were  filled  with  healthy  grains, 
and  only  one  apparently  diseased  grain  was 
detected;  while  in  the  wheat  the  ears  were 
full  and  without  disease. 

As  in  these  experiments  no  grains  from 
the  same  sample  were  sown  which  had  not 
been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  spo- 
ridia of  the  fungus,  Mr.  Quekett  made  in 
the  following  autumn  another  experiment, 
with  the  view  of  supplying  this  deficiency. 
Twelve  grains  of  rye,  of  wheat,  and  of  bar- 
ley, were  again  made  to  germinate  under 
similar  circumstances  to  the  last,  and  the 
sporidia  obtained  from  the  surface  of  one  of 
the  ergots  of  rye  produced  in  the  first  ex- 
periment, were  diftused  in  the  water  in 
[which  they  grew.  These  were  planted  in 
October,  on  the  same  estate,  but  not  within 
[half  a  mile  of  the  former  spot;  and  twelve 
healthy  grains  of  each  kind,  which  had  been 
carefully  kept  apart  from  the  others,  were 
planted  in  the  same  locality.  Very  few  of 
the  plants  arrived  at  maturity,  and  in  Au- 
gust last,  there  remained  of  the  infected 
plants,  only  two  of  rye,  two  of  wheat,  and 
one  of  barley;  and  of  the  uninfected  plants, 
one  of  each  kind.  On  each  of  the  plants  of 
rye  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sporidia,  an  ergot  was  disco- 
vered, and  the  ears  as  before,  were  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  healthy  grains;  while  the 
plants  of  wheat  and  barley  subjected  to  the 
same  influence,  produced  perfect  ears  and 
healthy  grains.  The  three  plants  of  rye, 
wheat,  and  barley,  planted  at  the  same  time, 
without  exposure  to  the  sporidia  of  the  fun- 
gus, presented  no  unhealthy  appearance. 

Mr.  Quekett  argues,  that  all  the  grains 
of  rye  subjected,  during  germination,  to  the 
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The  Canada  Thistle. — Hatching  Apparatus. 
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influence  of  the  sporidia  of  the  fungus,  in 
both  sets  of  experiments,  having  produced 
plants  infected  witli  ergot,  while  the  plants 
derived  from  grains  not  so  subjected,  es- 
caped disease,  a  convincing  proof  is  aftbrded 
that  their  infection  could  not  have  been  the 
effect  of  chance,  but  must  have  resulted 
from  the  artificial  introduction  of  the  spo- 
ridia; and  that  the  infection  of  the  rye  only, 
while  the  wheat  and  barley  escaped,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  greater  susceptibility  of 
the  rye  to  infection,  as  proved  by  the  much 
greater  frequency  of  the  production  of  er- 
gots in  that  species  of  grain. 


The  Canada  Thistle, 

Will  grow  on  the  poorest  soils,  and  seems 
more  partial  to  clay,  or  soils  inclining  to 
clay,  than  any  other,  probably  from  its  tena- 
city and  adhering  to  the  light  downy  sub- 
stance attached  to  the  seed,  and  retaining  it 
where  it  vegetates  the  ensuing  spring.  By 
means  of  this  down,  it  floats  in  the  air  and 
is  scattered  to  great  distances.  It  is  gene- 
rally found  on  naked  or  uncultivated  spots, 
and  by  the  road-side,  seldom  or  never  on 
fields  in  grass. 

It  is  often  introduced  by  grass  seeds,  par- 
ticularly timothy  and  clover,  which  have 
been  gat'cred  where  the  thistle  is  preva- 
lent, and  which  has  probably  been  the  prin- 
cipal means  by  which  it  has  been  introduced 
into  this  State.  The  banks  of  our  canals 
and  rail-roads,  are  lined  with  them.  Thirty 
miles  north  of  this,  they  seem  to  have  ob- 
tained a  foothold  so  permanent,  that  they 
liave  not  only  taken  possession  of  the  sides 
of  the  roads,  but  whole  fields  are  covered 
with  them.  About  five  or  six  years  since, 
when  on  a  visit  to  that  section,  I  was  much 
surprised  at  the  apparent  apathy  with  which 
the  farmers  viewed  them.  They  were  then 
ripe,  and  the  air  filled  with  their  light, 
downy  seed,  floating  in  every  direction. 

Ploughing  and  working  among  them,  un- 
less it  is  followed  up  with  a  determination 
of  extirpating  them,  seems  rather  to  in- 
crease than  destroy  them.  It  is  my  opinion, 
from  careful  observation,  that  they  spread 
from  the  roots,  and  according  to  the  best  of 
my  calculation,  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five 
feet  in  every  direction;  and  the  result  of  my 
experiments,  observations  and  reflections, 
has  brought  me  to  the  following  conclusions 
and  theory:  that  by  whatever  means  the  fo- 
liage, or  leaves,  or  stalks  of  the  plant  are 
continually  and  frequently  destroyed  for  one 
season,  or  two  at  most,  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  August  and  September,  will 
destroy  the  Canada  thistle. 


It  is  a  settled  principle  in  physiology, 
that  leaves  are  as  essential  to  vegetables,  as 
lungs  are  to  animals;  and  that  without  the 
healtiiful  exercise  of  these  organs,  both  the 
vegetable  and  the  animal  will  become  dis- 
eased and  ultimately  die.  Leaves  are  as 
necessary  to  tlie  roots  of  plants  as  roots  are 
to  the  leaves;  they  are  mutually  dependent 
on  each  other,  and  one  cannot  long  exist 
without  the  other.  The  repeated  and  com- 
plete defoliation  of  a  plant,  therefore,  must 
soon  be  fatal  to  its  roots,  and  an  effectual 
mode  of  eradicating  tliem. 

Caleb  N.  Bement. 

Three-hills  Farm,  N.  Y.,  July  4th,  1843. 


Hatching  Apparatus. — They  have  a  ma- 
chine for  hatching  eggs,  now  actually  in  me 
in  London,  bringing  out  the  little  chickens 
in  broods  of  fifties  and  hundreds,  with  all 
the  punctuality  of  an  old  hen.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  advertisement  of  the  machine,  as 
we  find  it  in  the  London  papers  of  the  2nd 
inst.,  whicli  we  insert  gratis,  just  for  the 
sake  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  in- 
vention : 

"Hatching  Apparatus!  Reduced  prices — 
from  eight  to  sixteen  guineas. — Messrs.  Todd 
&L  Son,  of  Bury  street,  Bloomsbury,  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  port- 
able patent  Hatching  and  Rearing  Appara- 
tus, being  the  original  manufacturers.  This 
successful  invention  is  capable  of  hatching, 
at  a  trifling  expense,  any  number  of  game 
and  poultry  eggs  of  all  sorts,  from  50  to 
200,  at  one  time,  and  possesses  the  further 
recommendation  of  furnishing  poultry  for 
the  table  at  a  trifling  cost,  at  all  periods  of 
the  year.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
the  manufacturers.  A  machine  may  be  seen 
in  use  daily." — <S.  C.  Temperance  Advocate. 


"  Since  man  is  but  an  instrument  to  direct 
the  machinery  placed  at  his  command  by  In- 
finite Wisdom,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  can 
discover  the  minutiae  of  first  causes.  He  is 
an  observer  who  ought  to  make  and  register 
the  results  of  his  observations ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  he  does  so,  he  will  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  effects  from  which  he  may 
infer  the  existence  of  certain  general  laws." 


The  vegetable  origin  of  coal  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted  by  geologists ;  and,  when 
we  discuss  the  probable  manner  in  which 
the  terrestrial  plants  from  which  it  was  de- 
rived were  imbedded  in  marine  shale  and 
sandstone,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  sup- 
pose a  long  succession  of  operations. — Ly- 
elVs  Elements  of  Geology — vol.  1.  p.  59. 
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Experiments  and  Observations  on  the 
Production  of  Butter. 

At  a  late  meeting-  of  the  Highland  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland,  a  paper  en 
titled  "  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
the  Production  of  Butter,"  by  Professor 
Traill,  was  read  by  the  author.  These  ex- 
periments were  made  in  connection  with 
the  late  Dr.  Gerard,  of  Liverpool,  who  had 
paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  as- 
sistance was  occasionally  given  by  Dr.  Bo' 
stock,  now  in  London.  The  experimenters 
had  a  dairy  of  four,  sometimes  of  five  cows 
at  their  disposal ;  but  after  numerous  pre 
liminary  trials,  they  found  that  the  numeri 
cal  results,  on  the  quantity  of  the  butter  ob- 
tained, were  most  uniform  and  satisfactory, 
when  each  experiment  was  made  on  a  few 
pints  only.  The  process  could  thus  be  car- 
ried on  in  glass  vessels,  which  enabled  them 
to  observe  the  progress  of  the  operation,  to 
collect  the  produce  more  carefully,  and  use 
a  more  delicate  balance  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  the  butter  obtained.  This  like- 
wise enabled  them  to  make  the  comparative 
experiments  on  the  same  milk  on  the  same 
day,  a  point  regarded  as  of  essential  import- 
ance, as  the  richness,  even  of  the  same  cow's 
milk,  is  liable  to  vary  considerably  from  day 
to  day,  according  to  the  nature  of  her  food, 
her  health,  and  possibly,  too,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather.  The  time  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  last  calving,  was  also 
found  to  have  much  influence  on  the  quan 
tity  of  the  butter.  The  quantity  of  butter 
was  smallest,  and  the  proportion  of  cheesy 
matter  greatest,  just  after  calving;  and  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  milk  of  those  cows  which 
yielded  the  leasl  quantity,  was  richest  in  but- 
teraceous  matter. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  in  view,  was 
to  ascertain  the  comparative  advantages  of 
churning. 

1.  Sweet  cream  alone. 

2.  Sweet  milk  and  cream  together. 

3.  Sour  cream,  or  that  slightly  acid. 

4.  Sour  milk  and  cream  together. 

5.  Scalded  cream,  or  what  is  called  doi- 
ted cream,  as  practised  in  Devonshire. 

The  principal  results  of  the  experiments 
are  the  following : 

1.  That  the  addition  of  some  cold  water 
during  churning,  facilitates  the  process,  or 
the  separation  of  the  butter:  especially 
when  the  cream  is  thick  and  the  weather 
hot. 

2.  The  cream  alone  is  more  easily  churned 
than  a  mixture  of  cream  and  milk. 

3.  The  butter  produced  from  sweet  cream 
has  the  finest  flavor,  when  fresh,  and  appears 
to  keep  longest  without  becoming  rancid ; 


but  that  the  buttermilk  so  obtained,  is  poor, 
and  small  in  quantity. 

4.  That  scalding  the  cream  according  to 
the  Devonshire  method,  yields  the  largest 
quantity  of  butter,  which,  if  intended  tor 
immediate  use,  is  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
and  readily  saleable ;  but  if  intended  to  be 
salted,  is  more  liable  to  acquire,  by  keeping, 
a  rancid  flavour. 

The  process  of  scalding  is  troublesome, 
and  the  milk,  after  the  removal  of  the  cream, 
is  poor,  and  often  would  be  unsaleable  from 
the  taste  it  has  acquired  from  the  heating-. 

5.  That  churning  the  milk  and  cream  to- 
gether, after  they  have  become  slightly  acid, 
seems  to  be  the  most  economical  process  on. 
the  whole ;  because  it  yields  a  large  quan- 
tity of  excellent  butter,  and  the  buttermilk 
is  of  good  quality;  a  point  of  some  import- 
ance, where  buttermilk  is  largely  used  as  an 
article  of  diet,  as  it  is  in  Lancashire. 

6.  That  the  keeping  of  butter  in  a  sound 
state,  appears  to  depend  on  its  being  obtained 
as  free  from  uncombined  albumen,  or  caseine 
and  water,  as  it  can  be,  by  means  of  wash- 
ing and  working,  when  taken  from  the 
churn. 

The  author  mentioned  the  interesting  fact 
that,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  he 
found  when  sweet  milk  and  cream  were 
churned  together,  and  though  cold  water 
was  added,  after  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
then  after  three  hour's  churning,  not  a  par- 
ticle of  butter  was  obtained. — Massachu- 
sett's  Plovffhmaii. 


Two  young  men,  of  the  more  respectable 
class  of  mechanics,  commenced  the  sail- 
making  business  at  Philadelphia.  They 
bought  a  lot  of  duck  from  Stephen  Girard, 
on  credit,  and  a  friend  had  engaged  to  en- 
dorse for  them.  Each  caught  a  roll  and 
were  carrying  it  oft",  when  Girard  remarked: 

"  Had  you  not  better  get  a  drayl" 

"  No ;  it  is  not  far,  and  we  can  carry  it 
ourselves." 

"  Tell  your  friend  he  needn't  endorse 
your  note — I'll  take  it  without,"  said  Ste- 
phen. 

Immense  Pkoduct. — We  learn  that  Hill 
Carter,  Esq.,  of  Shirley,  on  Jamer  river, 
Va.,  reaped  from  160  acres,  5,280  bushels  of 
wheat,  averaging  33  bushels  per  acre !  This 
is  unequalled  in  Virginia  agriculture.  His 
whole  crop  of  wheat,  on  270  acres,  reached 
the  large  quantity  of  8,000  bushels,  being 
an  average  of  nearly  30  bushels  per  acre. 

At  Westover,  the  seat  of  .lohn  N.  Selden, 
Esq.,  on  James  river,  100  acres  of  wheat 
averaged  30  bushels  per  acre ;  also  a  noble 
product. — National  Intelligencer. 
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Mott's  Patent  Agriculturist's  Furnace. 


This  article  was  constructed  in  conse 
quence  of  a  suggestion  from  the  American 
Institute — that  a  simple,  portable,  and  low 
priced  furnace  was  much  wanted  by  farm- 
ers, for  boiling  and  steaming  food,  preparing 
maple  for  beet-root  sugar,  and  for  many  me 
chanical  purposes. 

It  is  so  formed,  that  a  space  from  one  to 
two  inches  is  left  between  the  boiler  and 
the  casing  that  surrounds  it,  causing  the 
heat  in  its  passage  to  the  pipe,  to  encircle 
all  parts  of  the  boiler,  even  to  its  upper 
edge ;  and  hence  requiring  but  little  fuel. 
Being  portable,  it  affords  many  advantages 
over  boilers  set  in  brick-work,  besides  re 
quiring  less  room  and  fuel.  Any  farmer 
may  conveniently  construct  a  steamer  and 
add  to  this  furnace,  for  steaming  food  for 
stock,  if  he  prefers  steaming  to  boiling.  To 
be  had  at  No.  176,  Market  street,  Philadel 
phia. 


Cultivation  of  the  Sun  Flower,  «&c. 

Mk.  Fleetwood  has  written  a  pamphlet, 
in  which  he  enumerates,  from  positive,  and 
unerring  data,  many  circumstances  concern- 
ing the  successful  cultivation  of  this  plant, 
and  the  production  of  its  oil :  the  generally 
useful  applicabilities  of  which  must  ensure 
for  it  an  almost  unlimited  sale,  independent- 
ly of  the  valueof  itscake,  or  residuum,  after 
expression  of  oil  from  the  seed. 

This  cake  has  been  found,  on  repeated 
trials,  to  be  far  superior  to  linseed  cake,  as 
diet  for  cattle.  He  has  pointed  out  the  causes 
of  miscarriage  which  have  hitherto  attended 
others  in  the  cultivation  of  this  flower  ;  and 
which,  if  left  unremedied,  must  deprive  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands  of  the  manifold 
blessings  which  it  is  capable  of  conferring. 
He  has,  further,  given  from  the  best  authori- 
ties, a  distinct  view  of  the  waste  bog,  and 


other  uncultivated  grounds,  in  the  respective 
shires  and  counties  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
with  the  hope  of  stimulating  those  who,  in 
the  agricultural  world  particularly,  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  encourage  its  cul- 
ture. In  alliance  with  the  subject  of  the 
kelianthus  or  sun-flower,  he  has  noticed  the 
importance  and  utility  of  propagating  gin- 
seng as  an  article  of  export  to  China. — 
Throughout  the  northern  portion  of  the 
American  Union,  though  not  an  indigenous 
plant,  it  is  already  cultivated  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen 
months,  no  less  than  a  million  of  dollars' 
worth  has  been  exported  to  the  Celestial 
Empire  ;  where  it  met  with  an  immediate 
market,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  patents  to  the  American  Con- 
gress, dated  February  1st,  1843.  The  pamph- 
let likewise  invites  public  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  sage  on  a  grand  scale,  that 
herb  being  an  article  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  Chinese  commerce.  Valmont  de 
Bornari's  Dictionaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle, 
states  that  the  Chinese  are  so  fond  of  sage, 
(which  does  not  grow  in  their  vast  empire,) 
that  they  wonder  how  Europeans  should 
come  to  their  country  for  the  purchase  of  tea, 
seeing  they  possess  so  valuable  an  herb  at 
home.  De  Bomari  further  states,  that  the 
Dutch  buy  up  the  whole  of  the  sage  which 
grows  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  and  carry  it 
to  China,  where  they  have  a  ready  market 
for  it,  both  with  the  Chinese  and  Japanese ; 
in  many  cases  obtaining  in  exchange  for  one 
chest  of  sage,  two  or  three  of  green  tea  ! 

As  the  experiment  of  cultivating  and  ex- 
porting sage  to  China,  could  easily  be  made 
at  a  very  small  expense,  by  the  united  efforts 
of  half  a  dozen  growers — and  if  the  asser- 
tions of  M.  de  Bomari  be  confirmed  by  its 
success,  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  from 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  this  garden  herb 
in  these  islands  would  be  immense.  So  san- 
guine is  Mr.  Fleetwood,  with  respect  to  his 
theories,  that  he  has  announced  his  intention 
to  negociate  with  land  proprietors  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  for  various  plots  of 
waste  or  other  lands,  from  five  to  ten  or  twen- 
ty thousand  acres,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
sun-flower,  the  seed  of  which,  from  Turkey, 
the  Levant,  America  and  Germany,  he  has 
obtained  at  considerable  pains.  At  Miller's 
farm,  near  Kingston  in  Surrey,  he  has  plant- 
ed this  year  twelve  acres,  where  lovers  of 
agricultural  improvement  and  the  useful 
arts,  are  invited,  for  the  purpose  of  inspec- 
tion ;  as  well  as  to  a  limited  plantation  of 
between  two  and  three  hundred  square  yards, 
at  his  own  residence.  No.  12,  East  Suffolk 
Street,  King's  Cross,  London. — Chambers' 
London  Journal. 
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On  the  Preparation  and  Use  of  Manures. 

BY  WILLIS  GAYLORD,  OF  OTISGO,  N.  Y. 

Introduction. — Of  all  the  pursuits  to  which 
mankind,  from  necessity  or  inclination,  have 
devoted  themselves,  there  is  none  more  hon- 
ourable,— certainly  none  more  useful, — than 
that  of  airriculture.  To  pursue  this  business 
successfully,  knowledge,  extensive  and  va- 
ried, is  required;  for,  although  a  man  may 
succeed  by  following  the  beaten  paths  of  his 
predecessors,  occasions  will  frequently  arise, 
when  the  end  desired  may  be  attained  by 
methods  much  sliorter  than  tliose  usually 
adopted,  if  the  farmer  is  able  to  form  and 
apply  them.  It  is  here  tlint  science  has, 
within  a  few  years,  rendered  the  most  es- 
sential aid  to  agriculture.  Sometimes,  rea- 
soning from  well  known  effects  to  their 
causes,  the  agricultural  chemist  has  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing results,  always  desirable,  but  which, 
under  the  older  systems  of  farming,  with  his 
utmost  care,  he  frequently  failed  of  obtain- 
ing. Again,  taking  well  established  facts 
in  animal  or  vegetable  physiology,  as  his 
starting  point,  he  has  arrived  at  results  of 
the  highest  practical  importance,  and  is  en- 
abled to  render  more  certain  and  effective 
the  more  tardy  operations  of  nature.  In  no 
department  of  agricultural  industry,  it  is  be- 
lieved, have  the  labours  of  science  been  more 
beneficial  or  more  apparent,  than  in  that  of 
the  preparation  and  use  of  manures;  certain 
it  is,  there  is  no  department  more  deserving 
attention,  or  where  an  elucidation  of  the 
principles  and  laws  that  govern  the  growth 
of  plants,  acts  with  a  more  direct  an"  ener- 
getic influence. 

Definitions. — A  definition  of  tlie  term  ma- 
nure, may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  treat  the 
subject  understandingly,  as  different  indivi 
duals  use  the  word  in  widely  different  senses, 
some  in  a  wide,  and  some  in  a  limited  one 
A  few  instances  of  the  meaning  put  upon 
the  term  will  be  given  from  a  few  of  the 
modern  writers  who  have  adverted  to  this 
topic.  Tlius  Dr.  Leiber,  in  his  German 
Conversationes  Lexicon,  defines  manure  to 
be  "  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  matters, 
introduced  into  the  soil  to  accelerate  vege 
tation,  and  increase  the  production  of  crops." 
The  Encyclopedia,  published  by  the  London 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, thus  defines  it: — "Every  substance 
which  has  been  used  to  improve  the  natural 
soil,  or  to  restore  to  it  the  fertility  which  is 
diminished  by  the  crops  annually  carried 
away,  has  been  included  in  tlie  name  of  ma- 
nure." Loudon,  in  his  great  work  on  agri- 
culture, says :  "  Every  species  of  matter  ca- 


pable of  promoting  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
may  be  considered  as  manure."  Prof.  Low, 
in  his  Elements  of  Agriculture,  says:  "All 
substances  which,  when  mixed  with  the  mat- 
ter of  the  soil,  tend  to  fertilize  it,  are  in 
common  language  termed  manures."  Mr. 
Johnson,  in  his  "  Farmers'  Encyclopedia," 
lately  published,  says :  "  A  manure  may  be 
defined  to  be  any  fertilizing  compound  or 
simple  ingredient  added  to  a  soil,  of  which 
it  is  naturally  deficient."  The  definitions 
of  Prof.  Liebig  and  Dr.  Dana,  two  of  the 
latest  writers  on  the  subject,  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  those  already  given.  Of 
these  definitions,  I  prefer  the  most  simple 
and  comprehensive,  that  of  Loudon,  and  in 
this  paper  shall  consider  the  term  manure, 
as  embracing  every  substance  capable  of  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  plants. 

Classification. — Manures,  by  some,  are 
clas^ed  as  earthy,  organic  and  saline ;  others 
divide  them  into  animal  and  vegetable,  mine- 
ral and  mixed  manures,  and  some  speak  of 
them  as  composed  only  of  geine  or  humus, 
and  salts.  Others  class  them  as  organic 
and  inorganic;  but  these  divisions  are  of 
ittle  consequence,  as  every  flirmer  under- 
tands  that  manure  is  the  result  of  decompo- 
sition or  change ;  and  that,  whether  organic, 
tliat  is,  derived  from  animal  or  vegetable 
matter;  or  inorganic,  such  as  the  earths, 
clay,  lime,  the  alkalies,  &c.,  it  is  only  effi- 
cient when  presented  to  plants  in  certain 
forms,  such  'as  decomposition,  division  or  so- 
lution. In  France,  they  have  terms  to  dis- 
tinguish those  substances  which  act  mechan- 
ically in  improving  the  texture  of  the  soil, 
from  those  which  act  directly  in  the  nou- 
rishment of  the  plant.  The  former  class  of 
substances  they  call  amendements,  and  the 
latter  engrais.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  system  which  considers  all  manures  as 
consisting  of  humus  or  geine,  and  salts, 
comprehending,  in  the  latter  term,  all  the 
mineral  substances  that  enter  into  the  growth 
or  nourishment  of  vegetables,  will  eventually 
be  found  the  most  simple,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  accurate,  of  all  the  proposed 
divisions  of  manures.  Thus  humus  consti- 
tutes the  source  of  the  carbon,  forming  the 
principal  part  of  the  structure  of  plants,  and 
the  salts,  where  they  do  not  enter  into  the 
structure  of  plants,  are  active  in  preparing 
the  other  inorganic  elements,  and  exciting 
the  vegetable  organs  in  their  reception  and 
appropriation  of  nutriment. 

Humus  or  Geine. — Humus  or  geine,  is 
simply  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable 
matter;  and  as  from  it,  by  the  action  of  oxy- 
gen, carbonic  gas  is  derived,  to  be  absorbed 
by  water  and  taken  up  by  the  roots,  or  mixed 
with  the  atmosphere  and  taken  up  by  the 
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leaves  of  plants ;  or,  as  some  agricultural 
chemists  with  good  reason  suppose,  is  under 
certain  circumstances  dissolved,  or  is  solu- 
ble, and  thus  rendered  fit  for  immediate  nou- 
rishment to  plants,  it  must  be  considered  the 
most  important  item  in  the  production  of 
manures.  The  salts,  which  are  the  most 
efficient  in  aiding  vegetation,  or  the  most 
active  manures,  are  those  formed  from  the 
alkalies  and  their  various  combinations. 
Thus,  from  pure  lime  or  calcium,  is  formed, 
by  the  union  with  carbonic  acid,  carbonate 
of  lime ;  with  phosphoric  acid,  phosphate  of 
lime,  the  base  of  bones,  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient of  fertilizers;  with  sulphuric  acid,  sul- 
phate of  lime,  or  gypsum,  the  value  of  which 
is  well  understood;  and  so  with  the  other 
alkalies,  which,  in  their  combinations,  form 
substances  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
plants.  It  is  well  known  tliat  the  outer  co- 
vering of  some  kinds  of  cane,  contain  so 
much  flint  or  silex,  as  to  strike  fire  with 
steel ;  and  some  of  the  grasses  contain  this 
substance  in  such  quantity  that  their  ashes 
will  melt  into  glass  with  potash.  Now,  this 
hardness,  so  necessary  to  their  perfection, 
could  not  be  attained  unless  this  flint  had 
been  rendered  soluble  by  union  with  an  al- 
kali, forming  a  silicate  of  potash,  and  by 
this  solubility  been  rendered  fit  for  the  ac- 
tion and  appropriation  of  the  plant. 

Food  of  plants. — If  we  would  know  what 
kind  of  food  is  required  by  plants,  one  of  the 
first  steps  necessary,  is  to  ascertain  of  what 
the  plants  themselves  are  composed.  The 
combinations  of  matter  may  be  said  to  be 
absolutely  endless;  but  the  original  elements 
of  this  multitude  of  combinations,  are  few 
in  number.  Chemistry  has  detected  only 
some  fifty-five  substances  incapable  of  fur- 
ther reduction,  or  what  are  called  simple 
substances ;  and  of  these,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  only  four,  except  in  proportions 
merely  accidental,  go  to  the  formation  of 
plants.  Of  these  the  first  is  Carbon.  This 
forms  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  by  weight,  of 
the  plants  cultivated  for  food ;  and  is  there- 
fore most  important  to  animals  and  to  man. 
The  second  of  these  simple  substances,  is 
Oxygen.  The  quantities  of  this  substance 
are  immense;  and  though  we  are  acquainted 
with  it  only  in  the  form  in  which  it  exists  in 
the  air,  nearly  one  half  of  the  solid  crust  of 
the  globe,  21  per  cent,  of  the  atmosphere, 
eight  pounds  in  every  nine  of  water,  and 
more  than  one  half  of  the  living  bodies  of 
all  plants  and  animals,  are  oxygen.  Hydro- 
gen  is  the  third  substance  peculiar  to  plants. 
This  is  the  lightest  of  known  substances, 
and  forms  a  small  part  of  the  weight  of  all 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies;  constitutes 
one-ninth  part  of  the  weight  of  water,  but 


enters  into  the  composition  of  none  of  the 
masses  that  go  to  form  the  crust  of  the 
globe,  coal  excepted.  The  fourth  simple 
substance,  entering  into  the  formation  of 
plants,  is  Nitrogen.  This  forms  79  per 
per  cent,  of  the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere, 
constitutes  part  of  most  animal  and  some 
vegetable  substances;  is  found  in  coal  to  the 
amount  of  one  or  two  per  cent.,  but  does  not 
exist  in  any  other  of  the  mineral  masses 
constituting  the  crust  of  the  globe.  Al- 
though not  an  abundant  substance,  the  im- 
portance of  it  is  not  the  less  decided,  and 
some  of  its  functions  are  of  the  most  indis- 
pensable kind.  Plants  then,  are  composed 
of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen ; 
the  first  derived  from  carbonic  acid,  the  se- 
cond from  the  atmosphere,  the  third  from 
the  decomposition  of  water,  and  the  fourth 
from  ammonia  absorbed  by  water,  and  taken 
up  by  the  roots  of  the  vegetables.  Some  of 
the  earths  are  occasionally  detected  in  plants, 
and  salts  of  some  kind  are  always  present. 
In  the  preparation  of  manures,  the  principal 
object  to  be  aimed  at,  it  is  evident,  must  be 
to  supply  the  materials  needed  to  furnish 
the  carbon  and  the  ammonia ;  and  these  are 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  dead,  or 
decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

Law  of  Nxitrition. — It  seems  to  be  a  law 
of  nature,  that  the  higher  the  grade  of  the 
animal,  or  the  more  complicated  its  organ- 
ization, the  greater  the  necessity  of  a  cor- 
responding degree  of  organization  in  the 
substances  used  as  food  :  indeed  the  manner 
in  which  the  crude  materials,  found  in  the 
earth  and  atmosphere,  are  worked  up  by 
plants  into  a  state  suitable  for  conversion 
into  the  flesh  of  animals  or  food  for  man, 
exhibits  the  strongest  proofs  of  benevolent 
design  in  the  formation  of  such  grades  of 
organized  matter.  Man  can,  indeed,  live 
on  plants,  but  his  teeth  demonstrate  that 
flesh  was  to  constitute  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  food.  As  all  animals  receive 
their  food,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  evident  their 
excrements,  or  their  decomposed  bodies, 
must  form  manures  of  the  most  valuable 
kind;  and  it  is  to  this  source,  the  excre- 
ments of  animals,  that  the  farmer  must  look 
for  his  supply  of  manures  to  restore  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  In  treating  further  of  ma- 
nures, it  will  be  best  to  begin  with  this,  as 
the  most  important  class. 

Animal  manures. — A  late  British  writer 
on  agriculture,  says:  "The  chief  use  of  cat- 
tle on  an  arable  farm,  besides  those  neces- 
sary for  the  operations  of  husbandry,  is  to 
produce  manure  for  the  land.  If  the  cattle 
repay  their  food,  and  the  expense  and  risk 
attending  their  keep,  the  manure  is  suffi- 
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cient  profit.  Even  with  a  moderate  loss, 
they  must  be  kept,  when  manure  cannot  be 
purchased.  The  loss,  if  any,  on  the  cattle, 
must  be  repaid  by  the  increase  of  the  corn 
crops.  Manure  is  to  a  farm,  what  daily  food 
is  to  an  animal ;  it  must  be  procured  at  any 
sacrifice."  Common  barn-yard  or  stable 
manure  is  the  kind  to  which  most  farmers 
must  look  for  the  fertility  of  their  farms. 
This  consists  of  the  droppings  of  the  cattle, 
mixed  with,  the  straw  used  for  littering  in 
stables,  or  thrown  into  the  yards  for  the  ani- 
mal to  feed  or  lie  upon,  the  coarser  hay  and 
weeds  refused  by  the  stock,  and  the  urine  of 
the  animals  kept  in  the  stables  or  yards. 
This  is  constantly  trampled,  is  usually  kept 
moist  if  not  wet,  and  is  finally  decomposed, 
or  converted  into  manure  fit  for  the  produc- 
tion of  crops.  This  is  the  most  usual  course, 
but  it  is  evident  that  there  must,  in  this  me- 
thod, be  a  serious  loss  to  the  farmer,  of  the 
more  valuable  properties  of  the  manure.  In 
this  way,  the  decomposition  is  unequal ;  a 
part  will  be  converted  into  mould,  while  the 
other  will  be  scarcely  acted  upon;  the  salts 
and  the  more  soluble  parts  of  the  excre- 
ments, which  are  the  most  efficient  ones, 
are  dissolved  by  the  rains,  and  carried  off  by 
the  drains,  or  lost  in  the  earth ;  and  where 
any  considerable  degree  of  heat  is  evolved, 
as  there  will  be  when  the  decomposition  is 
rapid,  or  is  going  on  in  large  masses,  the 
escape  of  ammonia,  so  easily  detected  by  the 
smell,  shows  that  the  nitrogen,  so  essential 
to  the  growth  and  perfection  of  a  grain  crop, 
is  rapidly  wasting. 

Preparation. — To  prevent  these  results, 
and  secure  the  whole  benefit  of  the  manure, 
two  methods  have  been  adopted.  The  first 
consists  in  applying  the  manure  fresh,  or  in 
a  long  state,  to  the  fields  it  is  wished  to  ma- 
nure, without  waiting  for  it  to  decompose. 
In  this  way  the  manure  collected  in  the 
yards  during  the  winter,  is  removed  in  the 
spring,  and  applied  to  such  crops  as  require 
it  the  most;  and  as  no  fermentation  ensues 
in  ordinary  cases,  until  the  commencement 
of  hot  weather,  two  sources  of  loss  at  least 
are  avoided,  those  of  the  washing  away  of 
the  soluble  parts,  or  their  being  carried  off 
in  the  shape  of  gas.  Where  there  exists 
no  necessity  for  retaining  manures  for  other 
than  spring  crops,  and  where  the  crops  cul- 
tivated are  such  that  long  manures  are  suit- 
able for  their  growth  and  tillage,  this  mode 
of  disposing  of  manures  must  be  considered 
one  of  the  best  that  can  be  adopted.  But 
in  many  cases  the  formation  of  manures  in 
the  yards  and  stables  of  tlie  farmer  is  going 
on  the  whole  year;  and  preservation  in 
masses,  or  by  being  scattered  in  yards  du- 


ring the  hot  months,  would  be  greatly  to 
lessen,  if  not  mostly  to  destroy  its  value.  Be- 
sides, there  are  some  crops,  such  as  some  of 
the  root  crops,  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
experience  has  proved  fully,  that  rotted  or 
decomposed  manure  is  far  preferable  to  long 
manure,  as  much  of  it  is  already  in  a  soluble 
state,  and  is  available  to  the  plants  at  the 
time  they  need  hastening  the  most,  which 
is  the  period  immediately  afler  germination. 
Where  the  waste  of  manure  is  to  be  pre- 
vented during  the  summer  months,  or  it  is 
desirable  to  provide  a  quantity  of  fully  rotted 
manure,  then  the  second  method  should  be 
used;  and  this  indeed,  by  many  excellent 
farmers,  is  considered  the  best  in  all  cases. 
Fermentation. — In  this  method,  the  prac- 
tice is  to  remove  the  dung  from  the  stables 
and  yards  at  short  intervals,  and  place  it  in 
large  piles  or  masses,  that  the  proper  fer- 
mentation may  take  place  previous  to-  its 
use.  When  a  pile  of  manure  is  made  in 
this  way,  the  fermentation  takes  place  in 
the  quantities  applied,  as  they  are  succes- 
sively deposited,  and  therefore  does  not 
reach  usually  that  point  in  which  material 
loss  is  sustained.  If  it  is  found  that  the 
heat  is  becoming  too  great,  or  the  fermenta- 
tion injuriously  rapid,  so  as  to  cause  the  es- 
cape of  ammonia,  a  layer  of  earth  or  sods 
placed  over  the  pile,  will  retain,  by  combi- 
nation, the  escaping  gases,  and  thus  prevent 
the  loss.  It  has  been  found  a  most  excellent 
plan,  one  which  not  only  greatly  increases 
the  quantity  of  manures  made  in  this  way, 
but  adds  to  its  quality,  to  mingle  with  or 
cover  the  successive  deposits  of  manure, 
with  earth  from  ditches  or  ponds,  peat  or 
muck  from  swamps,  or  turf  from  bogs  or 
ploughed  lands,  as  such  layers,  consisting 
mostly  of  vegetable  or  animal  matters,  will, 
by  absorbing  the  drainings  of  the  manure, 
or  the  absorption  of  the  escaping  gases,  be 
converted  into  one  of  the  most  efficient  of 
fertilizers.  The  more  solid  such  deposits  of 
manure  are  made,  the  more  slow  will  the 
fermentation  be,  and  hence  in  unloading, 
the  carts  or  wagons  may  be  driven  over 
them  if  necessary  to  expedite  the  work, 
where  the  immediate  use  of  the  manure  is 
not  an  object.  Should  the  d\mg  placed  in 
these  heaps  be  too  slow  in  fermenting,  it 
may  be  hastened  by  opening  the  piles,  or 
still  better  by  making  holes  in  the  top,  into 
which  the  wash  of  the  yards  and  the  urine 
of  the  stables  may  be  poured.  This  method 
has  another  advantage.  The  manure  from 
the  yards,  if  not  wanted  as  long  manure, 
may  be  removed  to  the  fields  where  it  is  to 
be  used,  at  times  when  the  men  of  the  farm 
cannot  be  otherwise  profitably  employed,  and 
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will  be  at  hand,  ready  fermented  in  these 
piles,  wlien  a  further  transportation  might 
be  difficult  if  not  impracticable. 

Lonix  or  rolled. — It  is  a  question  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  farmer,  and  one 
which  has  been  much  discussed,  whether  it 
was  better  to  apply  manure  in  its  long  state 
always,  or  always  allow  its  full  decomposi- 
tion before  using.  From  his  own  experi- 
ence, the  writer  has  been  led  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  either  of  these  positions.  It 
seems  to  be  universally  admitted  that  mat- 
ter, to  be  efficient  as  a  manure,  must  be  so- 
luble, and  it  is  clear  that  the  more  solid 
parts  of  farm-yard  manure  require  to  be 
softened  by  putrefactive  fermentation  before 
they  can  be  considered  in  this  state.  Where, 
then,  the  influence  of  manure  is  required  to 
be  felt  at  once,  as  on  the  turnip,  beet  and 
carrot  crops,  in  order  to  push  them  forward 
at  the  first  start  beyond  the  reach  of  insects, 
rny  experience  is,  that  the  manure  should  be 
in  a  state  reducible  to  powder,  in  which  con- 
dition a  large  portion  of  it  may  be  expected 
to  be  soluble,  and  of  course,  at  once  avail- 
able by  the  plant.  Where,  during  the  fer- 
mentative process,  the  mass  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  black  carbonaceous  matter,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  heat  was  too  great, 
and  the  manure  seriously  damaged ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  mass,  while  perfectly  fine, 
dry  and  friable,  still  retains  its  dark  brown 
colour,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  none  of 
the  good  qualities  have  been  lost  by  over 
fermentation. 

But  where  the  manure  is  to  be  applied  to 
crops  which  do  not  require  forcing  forward 
in  the  early  part  of  their  growth,  but  demand 
as  much  or  perhaps  more  nutriment,  at  a 
late  period  of  their  vegetation,  to  perfect 
their  seeds  or  roots,  then  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  best  to  apply  the  manure 
without  any  considerable  fermentation  to  the 
soil.  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and  the  grain 
crops  generally,  are  of  this  class ;  the  two 
first  particularly.  The  time  when  corn  and 
potatoes  require  the  most  nutriment,  is  at 
the  time  when  the  ears  and  tubers  are  form- 
ing; and  when  manures  but  partially  fer- 
mented, or  used  fresh  from  the  ynrd  or 
stable,  are  applied,  the  decomposition  is 
comparatively  gradual,  and  the  supply  great- 
est when  most  needed.  I  cannot  recommend 
the  application  of  manures  of  any  kind  di- 
rectly to  grain  crops,  as  it  has  a  tendency 
to  give  straw  at  the  expense  of  the  grain, 
and  wheat  so  manured,  is  far  more  apt  to 
suffer  from  mildew  or  rust,  than  when  the 
manure,  by  application  to  other  and  previous 
crops,  has  become  perfectly  incorporated  with 
the  soil.  In  this  state,  that  rapid  growth, 
which  is  the  result  of  first  fermentation,  is 


avoided  by  the  wheat  plant;  and  the  sub- 
stances necessary  to  perfect  the  berry  are 
already  prepared  and  within  reach  of  the 
growing  or  maturing  plant. 

Qualily  of  Dung. — Dung  varies  much  in 
its  quality,  not  only  from  the  perfection  or  im- 
perfection of  the  fermentation  to  which  it  is 
subjected,  but  also  from  the  animals  pro- 
ducing it,  and  the  food  which  animals  re- 
ceive. The  richest  and  most  effective  ma- 
nure we  have  ever  used,  was  that  from  the 
hog  yard,  and  produced  by  fattening  hogs. 
That  from  cattle,  fed  on  corn  meal  and  oil 
cake,  will  be  little  inferior ;  and  either  will 
be  found  100  per  cent,  better  than  ordinary 
farm-yard  manure.  The  reason  of  this  is 
very  plain.  Such  animals  are  fed  with  sub- 
stances abounding  in  the  materials  most 
needed  by  plants,  with  very  little  admixture 
of  useless  matter,  and  the  comparatively 
small  quantities  of  animal  matter  and  salts 
added,  rather  contribute  than  detract  from 
its  efficacy.  The  dung  of  sheep  is  more 
valuable  than  that  of  horses  or  cattle  not 
fattening,  as  the  materials  are  more  per- 
fectly assimilated  or  mixed  in  mastication, 
and  more  fully  decomposed. 

Green  crops. — Next  to  farm-yard  manures, 
to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  his  lands,  the  farmer 
may  most  certainly  rely  on  green  crops,  ei- 
ther fed  oft"  upon  "the  land,  or  turned  under 
by  the  plough,  and  there  allowed  to  ferment 
and  decompose.  For  a  plant  to  enrich  ex- 
hausted soils,  affording  as  it  does,  both  top 
and  roots  to  a  large  extent,  there  is  no  plant 
equal  to  clover;  and  particularly  where  it 
is  necessary  or  desirable  to  have  the  green 
crop  fed  oft"  by  animals.  I  prefer  letting  the 
clover  grow  until  nearly  or  quite  in  blossom, 
and  then  turning  sheep  upon  it.  They  will 
eat  much  of  it  and  fatten  rapidly ;  but  they 
will  trample  down  more,  and  this,  mixed 
with  their  dung,  forms  in  its  decay,  a  most 
efficient  top-dressing ;  and  repeated  for  two 
or  three  years,  forms  an  admirable  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  for  wheat  or  other  grains. 
When  a  crop  is  cultivated  to  be  ploughed 
in,  it  should  be  done  at  the  time  when  the 
plants  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  nu- 
tritive matter,  and  have  least  exhausted  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  growing.  This,  in 
most  cases,  will  be  when  the  plants  have 
come  fully  into  flower.  At  an  earlier  pe- 
riod there  may  be  as  much  weight,  but  a 
larger  portion  of  it  will  be  mere  water;  and, 
if  allowed  to  stand  much  later,  the  soluble 
matter  is  lost  in  the  seed,  and  the  ligneous 
part  of  the  stem  becomes  more  difficult  of 
decomposition.  Buckwheat  is  a  good  plant 
for  a  green  manure;  its  growth  is  rapid,  and 
gives  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  two  crops 
may  be  ploughed  under  in  a  year.    The  best 
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way  of  ploughing  in  such  green  crop?,  is  to 
pass  a  heavy  roller  over  them,  which  lays 
the  plants  close  to  the  ground,  and  greatly 
facilitates  covering  them  by  the  plough.  It 
is  believed  that  corn,  sown  broad-cast,  and 
when  Just  showing  its  tassels,  cut  and  co- 
vered by  the  plough,  would  be  one  of  the 
best  crops  that  could  be  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  man  or  boy,  in  this  case,  would  be 
required  to  follow  the  plough,  to  place  the 
corn  in  the  furrow  for  covering,  at  the  next 
passage  of  the  plough.  Taken  at  this  time, 
corn  abounds  in  nutritive  matter,  and  could 
scarcely  fail  of  proving  a  first-rate  fertilizer 
of  the  soil. 

Peal. — A  variety  of  decomposed  vegetable 
matters,  or  those  partially  decomposed,  are 
used  as  manures.  The  fallen  leaves  of  trees 
are  of  this  class ;  but  the  instances  are  few 
in  which  they  will  repay  the  expense  of  ga- 
thering; perhaps  never,  in  the  United  States, 
where  other  sources  of  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  manures  are  so  numerous.  If  col- 
lected, the  best  method  of  using  them,  is  to 
litter  stables,  or  form  beds  for  pigs,  or  mix 
at  once  with  other  manures;  as,  in  such 
ways,  they  absorb  urine  and  other  fluids  that 
might  escape,  and  together  undergo  decom 
position.  But  the  most  important  source  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  one,  the  value 
of  which  is  not  yet  by  any  means  sufficiently 
understood  or  appreciated,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  great  deposits  of  this  substance  in  swamps, 
low  meadows,  and  peat  bogs,  in  all  parts  of 
our  country.  On  the  subject  of  this  kind  of 
manure,  there  is  no  authority  equal  to  Dr. 
Dana,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  peat  consists  of  soluble  or  inso- 
luble geine  or  humus,  with  a  few  salts. 
From  an  analysis  of  ten  specimens  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Massachusetts,  the  higest  and 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  soluble  geine,  is 
selected  and  given  here,  as  well  as  two  spe- 
cimens of  pond  mud.  This  is  done,  as  the 
value  of  neither  peat  nor  such  mud  is  suffi- 
ciently appreciated  by  the  farmer;  and  they 
are  neglected  when  they  might  easily  be 
made  a  source  of  the  greatest  fertility : 

>  Soluble    Insoluble      Total      Salts  and 

S  Geine.       Geine.        Geine.     Silicates. 


Pond  Mud. 


Comparison  with  cow  dung. — In  his  ana- 
lysis of  various  manures,  he  takes  for  his 
standard,  cow  dung;  and  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  the  constituents  of  peat  and 
cow  dung,  should  so  nearly  coincide.  Dr. 
Dana's  estimate  of  the  several  parts  of  peat 
of  average  quality,  and  of  cow  dung,  is  as 
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follows.     The  peat  was  fresli  dug,  in  this 
case ;  before,  it  was  dried  at  300°. 

Peat.  Cow  Dung. 

Water,  65.  83.G0 

Salts 1.  .05 

Geine,  14.  15.45 

Peat  composts. — But  notwithstanding  this 
decayed  vegetable  matter  is  so  rich  in  the 
organic  elements  of  plants,  experience  proves 
that,  applied  in  its  natural  state,  it  is  almost 
valueless  as  a  manure,  compared  with  stable 
manures;  and  hence  the  reason  it  has  been 
so  little  prized.  Science  has  shown  the 
cause  of  this  result,  and  the  means  of  obvi- 
ating it ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  unlocking 
the  fertilizing  powers  of  these  vegetable  de- 
posits. To  be  able  to  give  out  ammonia,  the 
peat  or  swamp  muck  must  be  fermented ;  and 
this  may  be  effected  by  the  direct  addition 
of  alkalies,  or  by  making  the  peat  into  a 
compost  with  fresh  manures.  If  alkalies 
are  added,  the  quantity  neces.sary  to  bring 
a  ton  of  fresh  peat  into  the  same  condition, 
so  far  as  regards  ammonia,  as  cow  dung, 
would  be  "92  lbs.  of  potash,  61  lbs.  of  soda, 
or  16  to  20  bushels  of  common  house  ashes." 
But  the  farmer  will  usually  find  the  best  me- 
thod of  using  peat,  will  be  to  combine  the 
peat  with  manure,  by  mixing  it  with  dung 
in  his  yards,  or  making  it  into  compost. 
Many  experiments  have  been  made  by  some 
of  the  best  farmers  and  gardeners  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  relation  to  the  use  of  peat ;  and 
all  unite  in  pronouncing  it  most  valuable. 
Mr.  Phinney,  of  Lexington,  says,  that  "a 
cord  of  green  dung  converts  twice  its  bulk 
of  peat,  into  a  manure  of  equal  value  to 
itself;  that  is,  a  cord  of  clear  stable  dung, 
composted  with  two  of  peat,  forms  a  manure 
equal  in  value  to  three  cords  of  green  dung." 
Mr.  Robbins,  of  Watertown,  though  owning 
a  large  stock,  makes  no  use  of  their  ma- 
nures. These  he  sells;  but  keeps  his  farm 
in  a  high  state  of  fertility,  by  mixing  swamp 
muck  or  peat  with  spent  ashes  from  his  soap 
and  candle  factory.  The  proportions  he  uses 
are,  one  part  of  spent  ashes  to  three  of  peat, 
dug  up  in  the  fall  and  mixed  with  the  ashes 
in  the  spring.  After  shoveling  over  two  or 
three  times,  it  is  spread  and  ploughed  in. 
The  effect  is  felt  at  once;  and  so  far  the 
manure  has  proved  durable. 

Use  of  peat  or  siDa7np  muck. — According 
to  Mr.  Colman,  in  his  Fourth  Report,  two 
thirds  of  the  manure  used  on  the  extensive 
garden  and  farm  of  Mr.  Gushing,  near  Bos- 
ton, is  made  from  meadow  muck  or  peat. 
The  compost,  for  top-dressing  meadow  and 
ffrass  lands,  is  made  by  taking  the  muck 
from  the  pit  in  August  or  September,  where 
it  lies  to  the  next  year.  The  compost  heap 
is  then  made  on  some  convenient  place,  by 
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spreading  a  layer  of  muck  eight  inches 
thick;  on  the  muck  four  inches  of  ashes; 
then  anotiier  layer  of  muck,  and  so  on  for 
five  layers,  making  a  pile  five  feet  high,  in 
the  form  of  a  ridge.  This  lies  through  the 
winter,  is  opened  and  mixed  in  the  spring, 
and  the  next  fall  is  spread  on  the  land.  The 
compost  for  ploughed  lands  is  made  of  two- 
thirds  muck  and  one-third  manure.  Fresh 
manure,  or  that  which  has  not  fermented,  is 
always  used,  and  care  is  taken  not  to  put  in 
so  much  muck  as  to  prevent  the  compost's 
heating.  The  fermentation  of  the  manure 
decomposes  the  muck  rapidly,  and  when  this 
is  done,  the  compost  is  fit  for  the  land.  Horse 
manure  or  unslacked  lime,  accelerates  the 
fermentation — colder  manure  retards  it.  It 
is  t'le  opinion  of  Mr.  Gushing  and  his  gar- 
dener, tliat  muck  tor  mixing  with  cow  dung, 
or  for  putting  in  hog  styes,  should  be  dug 
from  the  swamp  six  months  before  using,  as 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  facilitates  the 
change  necessary.  Muck,  without  this  pre- 
paratory fermentation,  they  consider  of  little 
importance  as  a  manure. 

[to  be  continued.] 


For  tlie  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Trip  to  Rochester—New  York  Cattle 
Show. 

To  THE  Editor, — Having  made  a  rapid 
tour  through  a  portion  of  New  York  and 
our  own  State,  I  have  thrown  together  a 
few  hasty  notes,  which  are  at  your  service. 

In  company  with  two  of  my  brother  farm- 
ers, we  passed  over  the  usual  route  to  the 
city  of  New  York  by  the  night  line,  and  of 
course  could  observe  but  little  on  our  way. 
We,  however,  enjoyed  a  scene  that  no  pen 
can  describe,  nor  artist's  pencil  adorn.  In 
one  of  the  expansive  curves  of  the  beautifi.d 
Delaware,  we  had  a  view  of  the  setting  sun, 
that  could  not  be  surpassed  by  an  Italian 
landscape  in  brilliancy  and  variety  of  colour- 
ing, softness  of  tints,  and  richness  of  shading, 
as  displayed  on  the  limpid  stream, — tlie  bold 
outline  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  the  golden 
brilliancy  of  the  Western  sky. 

New  York  city  has  many  things  to  boast 
of,  and  her  steamboats  amongst  the  number, 
— the  mightiest  of  which,  is  the  "  Empire," 
about  one-sixteenth  of  a  mile  in  length.  In 
this  majestic  boat,  we  scudded  rapidly  over  the 
surface  of  the  noble  Hudson,  reaching  Troy, 
156  miles  by  night-fall,  and  a  cost  of  only 
two  dollars  and  a  half,  including  two  meals. 
Here  we  were  transferred  to  cars,  prepara- 
tory to  a  300  miles  ride,  to  their  Western 
commercial,  and  manufacturing  emporium, 
Rochester.      The  morning  dawned  on  us 


soon  after  leaving  Utica,  and  gave  us  for 
some  200  miles,  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  country  through  which  we  rode.  From 
Utica,  west,  the  settlements  are  compara- 
tively new,  and  the  rail-road  does  not  inter- 
sect the  most  improved  portions,  yet  the 
population  is  tolerably  dense,  and  increasing 
with  rapidity.  Nearly  the  whole  line  of 
this  road  across  the  State,  is  through  a 
highly  fertile  soil,  that  has  only  begun  to 
unfold  its  rich  treasures  to  man. 

When  we  reached  Rochester,  the  great 
gathering  had  commenced.  The  farmers 
with  their  fine  animals  and  rich  productions, 
were  pouring  into  the  Fair,  from  every  point 
of  the  compass,  and  not  less  than  20,000 
people  visited  the  show;  and  a  show  it 
really  was,  for  a  country,  which  thirty  years 
ago,  was  a  wilderness — the  home  of  the  In- 
dian. Tlie  man  was  present,  who  sowed 
the  first  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  county 
tlmt  has  made  one  of  the  largest,  and  best 
agricultural  displays  yet  witnessed  by  Ame- 
rican farmers !  There  was  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Durham  cattle,  of  pure,  and  three- 
quarter  blood — the  cross,  in  most  cases,  being 
with  the  Devon,  and  without  any  apparent 
deterioration,  wliile  it  increases  tlie  fineness 
of  the  animal.  The  quality  of  the  Durhams, 
though  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  our  older 
settlements,  was  by  no  means  discreditable. 
There  was  a  goodly  number  of  the  Red 
Devons,  native  and  imported  blood,  which 
showed  to  advantage,  and  are  in  many  re- 
spects, a  valuable  race  of  animals ;  but  the 
Society  has  done  them  injustice,  by  bring- 
ing the  Short-horns  into  comparison  with 
them.  The  qualities  and  character  of  the 
two  breeds,  are  quite  distinct  and  different. 
There  was  a  good  collection  of  fat  cattle — 
large  and  handsome  bullocks,  and  also  a 
great  many  3'oke  of  beautiful  oxen.  In  a 
word,  the  horned  cattle  were  numerous,  and 
showed  well,  the  average,  we  think,  being 
fiilly  equal  to  the  Albany  display,  last  year. 
The  sheep  were  of  fine  quality,  but  not  so 
many  of  them  on  the  ground  as  we  had  an- 
ticipated. Of  the  swinish  family,  the  col- 
lection was  not  large,  but  the  company  re- 
markably select.  In  fact,  the  light  they 
now  shed  on  man,  is  reflected  hack  on  the 
corn-loving  race,  to  their  great  edification 
and  improvement. 

This  district  being  celebrated  for  horses, 
we  had  anticipated  a  fine  display,  and  were 
not  disappointed.  Many  of  them  were  noble 
animals,  but  chiefly  of  the  road  and  field 
horse,  and  not  the  high  blooded  racer.  They 
were  such  as  the  farmer  requires,  whether 
for  service  or  pleasure;  but  an  occasional 
cross  with  the  full  blooded  horse,  we  would 
suggest,  as  requisite  to  prevent  deteriora- 
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tion.  The  display  of  implements,  and  of 
produce,  was  hig-hly  creditable  for  so  new  a 
country,  but  not  to  numerous,  or  so  various, 
as  at  Albany. 

Having-  g-iven  a  sketch  of  the  animals, 
&LC.,  comprising  the  show,  it  remains  to  say 
something-  of  the  people  and  their  doings; 
but  as  the  news-papers  have  been  showing 
them  off,  on  all  hands,  it  must  suffice  to  re- 
mark, that  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  which 
distinguish  the  New  Yorkers,  were  not  want- 
ing- 

After  fully  enjoying  this  rich  display  of 
agricultural  wealth,  as  well  as  the  generous 
hospitality  of  the  New  York  farmers,  we 
wended  our  way  homeward;  and,  to  see 
something  of  our  native  State,  left  the  rail- 
road at  Geneva,  where  we  took  steamboat 
and  sailed  up  Seneca  lake,  whose  beautiful 
and  gently  sloping  borders,  are  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated.  A  stage  ride  from  the 
head  of  the  lake,  through  Elmira,  soon 
brought  us  to  the  Pennsylvania  line ;  and 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  valley  to  Ral- 
ston, the  rail-road  helped  us  on  to  Williams- 
port.  The  route  from  VVilliamsport  to  West- 
ern New  York,  is  remarkably  straight  and 
direct.  A  continuous  rail-road  to  Seneca 
lake,  would  doubtless,  command  a  great 
amount  of  trade  and  travel.  We  were 
particularly  struck  with  the  rapid  increase 
of  population,  throughout  this  line  of  road. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  houses  have  been 
built  within  two  or  three  years. 

A  break  in  the  canal  compelled  us  to  take 
stage  to  Northumberland,  whence  the  canal 
and  rail-road  served  to  convey  us  home. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  business  doing  on 
the  Pennsylvania  works,  and  the  receipts 
this  year  must  be  large.  In  New  York, 
we  travelled  over  a  rich  and  productive 
land,  with  a  vigorous  population,  where  com- 
fort and  neatness  abound.  Their  dwellings 
are  handsome,  and  mostly  adorned  with  gar- 
dens, shrubbery,  and  shade  trees;  all  look 
liappy  and  prosperous.  But  for  superior 
farming,  fine  fields,  good  and  clean  fences, 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  noble  barns  and 
abundant  granaries,  our  enterprising  neigh- 
bours cannot  approach  the  Pennsylvania 
farmer.  No  where  in  the  Union,  is  tiie  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  so  perfect,  as  in  the  rich 
plains  and  valleys  of  old  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  ride  from  Harrisburg  to  Philadelphia, 
we  saw  abundant  evidence  of  the  highly 
advanced  state  of  our  agriculture.  R. 

Philadelphia,  October  2nd,  1843. 


Early  rising  is  indispensable  to  the  farm- 
er. If  he  rises  late,  he  must  run  after  his 
business  all  day,  and  will  scarcely  overtake 
it  by  night. 


From  the  Maine  Farmer. 
How  to  be  Rich. 

The  secret  is  not  in  earning,  but  in  saving, 
— almost  any  man  can  earn  money,  but  few  ■ 
can  keep  it.  A  small  sum  is  disregarded ; 
yet  a  large  one  is  only  several  small  ones 
united;  unless  little  ones  are  laid  together, 
how  can  there  ever  be  a  great  one  '\ 

Suppose  a  person  save  a  cent  a  day — at 
the  end  of  one  year,  he  has  three  dollars  and 
sixty-five  cents — at  the  end  of  20  years,  one 
hundred  dollars,  including  interest.  How 
easy  it  is  for  a  man  to  save  a  cent  a  day; 
how  many  can  save  ten  cents  a  day — or  thir- 
ty-six dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  year — or  about 
one  thousand  dollars  in  20  years,  including 
interest  ? 

He  who  spends  seven  cents  a  day,  upon 
some  idle  fancy — for  instance,  in  drink,  ci- 
gars, fruit,  &c.,  should  at  the  same  time  re- 
flect that  he  thus  throws  away  the  interest 
of  a  dollar  a  year.  Are  there  not  often  oc- 
casions in  the  course  of  a  day,  when  a  per- 
son spends  three  cents,  two  cents,  or  one 
cent,  which  he  might  avoid,  without  feeling 
the  worse  for  it  1  Then  goes  his  ten  cents 
a  day — his  one  thousand  dollars  in  20  years 
— the  very  interest  of  which  would  afford 
him  and  his  heirs,  a  clear  profit  of  seventy 
dollars  a  year.  Many  grow  rich  by  saving, 
with  but  very  little  faculty  for  earning;  some 
old  men  who  have  always  lived  well,  are 
very  rich  from  mere  saving,  who  did  not 
earn  so  much  daily,  as  their  poor  neighbours. 
Edwin  Payne. 

West  Turin,  April,  1843. 


A  Good  Hint. — The  celebrated  Dr.  Ab- 
ernethy  once  said :  "  I  tell  you  honestly, 
what  I  think  is  the  whole  cause  of  the  com- 
plicated maladies  of  the  human  frame ;  it  is 
their  gormandizing  and  stuffing,  and  stimu- 
lating the  digestive  organs  to  excess,  there- 
by creating  irritation.  The  state  of  their 
mind  is  another  grand  cause — the  fidgeting 
and  discontenting  themselves  about  that 
which  cannot  be  helped.  Passions  of  all 
kinds — malignant  passions  and  worldly  cares 
pressing  on  the  mind,  disturb  the  central  ac- 
tion, and  do  a  great  deal  of  harm." 


Dry  wood  will  produce  on  a  moderate 
estimate,  twice  as  much  heat  as  the  same 
amount  of  green  wood,  and  saves  much 
trouble  in  kindling  fires  on  cold  mornings. 
To  prevent  its  burning  away  too  rapidly, 
the  sticks  should  be  large.  To  suppose  that 
green  wood  will  actually  cause  more  heat 
in  burning,  than  dry,  is  as  absurd  as  to  sup- 
pose a  vessel  of  hot  water  will  freeze  sooner 
than  a  cold  one. — Cultivator. 
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Agricultural  Fair. 

The  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society  held  its  An- 
nual Exhibition  at  the  Lamb  Tavern,  on  the  4th  and 
5th  insts.,  and  the  Ploughing  Match  on  the  Cth.  The 
ample  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hotel,  were  con- 
veniently adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  were  so  well 
filled  with  stock,  implements,  and  people,  as  to  make 
the  scene  an  exceedingly  animated  and  interesting 
one,  and  showed  conclusively,  the  spirit  and  enter- 
prise which  are  operating  not  only  upon  the  Society 
itself,  but  upon  our  farmers,  both  of  this  State  and  the 
adjacent  ones,  many  of  whom  were  on  the  ground. 
The  display  of  cattle  of  improved  breeds,  was,  we 
thought,  more  numerous  than  last  year,  and  included 
some  as  fine  animals  as  are  in  the  country.  There 
were  not  a  great  many  horses  on  the  ground:  there 
were  however,  some  fine  specimens  of  this  noble  ani 
mal.  Of  sheep  and  hogs,  there  were  very  few.  The 
agricultural  implements  spread  out  for  examination, 
did  great  credit  to  their  makers,  and  could  hardly  help 
giving  a  broad  hint  to  the  farmer,  that  if  his  work 
was  not  well  done,  the  fault  was  not  in  the  tools  that 
were  offered  him.  The  weather  was  charming:  our 
autumns  are  proverbially  delightful ;  the  last  two  days 
were  perfect  specimens. 

A  stage  was  erected  in  the  field  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  orator  of  the  day— Peter  A.  Browne,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Society.  About  noon,  on  the  5th, 
James  Gowen  introduced  him  to  the  people,  and  the 
Address  was  listened  to  with  deep  attention  and  plea- 
sure. The  following  outline  of  it,  we  copy  from  the 
United  States  Gazette  of  the  6th  inst. — Ed. 

The  first  occupation  of  civilized  man,  he 
said,  was  Agriculture.  In  his  barbarous  state 
he  roamed  about  tlie  earth  hunting  the  wild 
heasts  of  the  forest — snaring  fish — or  pluck- 
ing the  berries  and  roots  which  grew  spon- 
taneously. But  when  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion dawned  upon  him,  lie  took  to  the  earth, 
stirred  the  soil,  scattered  a  few  seeds,  and 
reaped  a  scanty  but  permanent  reward.  It 
was  not  only  the  earliest,  but  the  most  health 
ful  employment  of  civilized  man,  and  by  that 
moderate  labour  for  which  he  was  by  nature! 
destined,  he  gains  an  appetite  for  his  simple 
but  wholesome  food,  and  insures  a  sound  and 
invigorating  sleep  when  the  toils  of  the  day 
are  over. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  useful  employment 
that  any  one  can  pursue — without  it  there 
could  be  no  commerce,  for  if  we  had  nothing 
to  offer  in  exchange  with  foreign  nations, 
they  would  soon  cease  to  furnish  us  with 
their  productions.  Besides  what  is  consumed 
at  home,  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the  ex- 
ports are  furnished  by  Agriculture.  With- 
out it  there  could  be  but  few  manufactures, 
for  it  is  the  farmer  who  raises  the  cotton,  flax 
and  hemp,  indispensable  to  the  manutactur- 
er's  pursuits: — and  the  miner,  how  could  he 
continue  to  delve  into  the  earth,  if  the  pro- 
vident farmer,  was  not  in  the  meantime  em- 


ployed in  providing  his  daily  food]  The 
labour  required  at  the  hands  of  those  who  till 
the  earth  is  not  incessant.  Nature  is  boun- 
tiful to  those  who  are  moderately  industri- 
ous, and  after  every  rural  pursuit  has  been 
assiduously  attended  to,  ample  time  is  left  to 
improve  the  mind,  to  cultivate  the  morals, 
and  to  attend  to  those  religious  duties  that 
are  indispensable  to  a  finite  and  responsible 
being,  under  every  condition  of  life,  and 
therefore  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  would, 
appear  to  be,  a  most  desirable  employment — 
combining  health,  usefulness,  morality  and 
prosperity  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Some  interesting  statements  followed  con- 
cerning the  early  efforts  of  the  Society  to 
subvert  the  determined  prejudices  against 
"  Book  Farming,"  or  scientific  improvements 
in  agriculture;  then  entertained  upon  the 
principle,  that  those  who  did  not  follow  the 
plough  could  not  possibly  advise  the  tillers 
of  the  soil — an  opposition  carried  so  far,  that 
Washington  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  National  Legislature  to  estab- 
lish a  "National  Professorship  of  Agricul- 
ture," and  the  wise  Madison  laboured  in  vain 
to  cause  a  similar  professorship  to  be  en- 
grafted upon  the  plan  of  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

The  orator  then  proceeded,  after  paying  a 
tribute  to  the  value  to  the  husbandman,  of 
the  researches  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Lie- 
big,  Silliman,  Vanuxcm,  and  Rogers,  to  point 
to  the  sources  of  knowledge,  whence  the 
farmer,  desirous  of  understanding  his  pro- 
fession and  acquiring  the  ability  to  use  and 
produce  the  gifts  of  nature  to  the  best  ad- 
vatage,  should  turn  for  instruction. 

No  one,  continued  he,  need  be  appalled  at 
the  amount  of  labour  in  learning — there  was 
no  need  to  be  profound  in  all — it  was  only 
necessary  not  to  be  ignorant  of  those  points 
in  each  department  of  science  intimately 
connected  with  his  own  pursuits.  The  means 
of  learning  have  been  multiplied,  and  the 
long  winter  evenings  would  afford  ample 
time  for  the  acquirement  of  the  necessary 
knowledge.  To  their  means  of  enjoyment, 
also,  had  been  added  agricultural  societies, 
by  which  industry  had  been  stimulated,  emu- 
lation excited,  and  an  incalculable  amount 
of  good  done.  The  cause  is  advancing,  and 
the  friends  of  the  art  do  not  despair  of  the 
establishment  of  a  national  professorship.  In 
some  particular  branches  of  agriculture, 
much  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  their  ad- 
vancement. In  1842,  Ohio  paid  bounties  on 
silk  to  the  amount  of  !S!6,500,  Pennsylvania 
•M,00(>,  and  agricultural  societies  had  in- 
duced the  employment  of  the  pens  of  men 
of  eminence,  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
smut,  rust,  and  the  Hessian  fly,  with  lauda- 
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ble  results :  and  the  recent  efforts  of  govern- 
ment, through  its  consuls  and  foreign  agents, 
to  collect  seeds  from  foreign  countries,  could 
not  be  too  much  applauded. 

The  American  Farmer  is  the  actual  ten- 
ant of  the  soil — his  house  is  his  sanctuary — ■ 
he  sits  in  the  Legislature  to  enact  laws, 
and  in  the  jury  box  to  administer  justice: 
aware  of  the  benefits  of  Christianity,  he  sup- 
ports religion  from  motives  of  pure  piety, 
and  worships  the  Lord  of  Hosts  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

He  is  bountifully  supplied  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature. 

The  quantity  of  Bread  stuffs  raised  in  the 
U.  States  in  1842,  reached  to  700,000,000 
bushels,  which  is  sufficient  to  allow  39  bush- 
els to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country ;  and  is  it  wonderful  then,  that  the 
yeomen  are  considered  the  bone  and  muscle 
of  the  country  ! 

The  orator  then  briefly  commented  on  the 
fact  of  so  many  parents  and  guardians  press- 
ing their  youth  into  professions  already 
crowded,  where  few  excel  and  many  utterly 
fail,  instead  of  selecting  the  profession  of 
Agriculture,  which  in  this  country,  will  al- 
ways be  respected.  An  American  farmer, 
Washington,  led  the  Revolutionary  armies 
to  victory,  and  insured  the  blessings  of  li- 
berty and  independence !  And,  in  our  late 
struo-o-le  with  England,  another  American 
farmer,  Major  General  Jacob  Brown,  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  contest.  Congress  and 
the  State  Legislatures  have  always  been 
filled  with  planters  and  farmers,  who  con- 
sidered it  no  reproach  that  they  "  lived  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow." 

The  orator  then  proceeded  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  for  practical  farming,  concerning 
a  judicious  rotation  of  crops  adapted  to  our 
climate,  especially  roots  ;  a  greater  atten- 
tion to  soiling,  irrigation,  proper  selection 
of  seeds ;  the  preservation  and  economical 
use  of  manure;  the  introduction  more  gene- 
rally of  labour  saving  machinery;  gardening 
and  raising  fruit,  adding  words  of  praise  for 
what  had  been  done  in  ensuring  the  best 
breeds  of  cattle. 

Pennsylvania  contains  nearly  thirty  mil- 
lions of  acres.  According  to  the  census  of 
1840,  she  had  a  population  of  one  million 
seven  hundred  and  odd  thousands,  which  is 
nineteen  acres  and  a  fraction  for  each  inha- 
bitant. In  1842,  she  raised,  of  grains  of  all 
kinds,  upwards  of  sixty  millions  of  bushels; 
of  hay,  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  quar- 
ter of  tons ;  of  flax  and  hemp,  nearly  three 
thousand  three  hundred  tons;  of  tobacco, 
four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds ;  of 
silk,  upwards  of  twenty-one  thousand  pounds; 
of  sugar,  nearly  three  millions  and  a  halfl 


of  pounds;  and  of  wines,  nearly  eighteen 
thousand  gallons. 

In  the  Wheat  crop,  Pennsylvania  ranked 
the  third  state  in  the  Union ;  Ohio  raised 
twenty-five  millions  and  a  quarter  of  bush- 
els; and  New  York  upwards  of  eleven  rail- 
lions  of  bushels,  while  we  raised  ten  millions 
eight  hundred  thousand  bushels. 

In  the  Indian  Corn  crop,  (the  great  staple 
of  the  United  States)  Pennsylvania  stands 
only  the  twelfth  state  in  the  scale  of  pro- 
duction. We  raised  thirteen  and  a  half 
millions  of  bushels,  whereas  Tennessee  pro- 
duced nearly  fifty  six  millions  of  bushels ; 
and  Kentucky  raised  nearly  fifty  millions  of 
bushels. 

But  Tennessee  or  Kentucky  that  year 
did  not  produce  half  the  quantity  of  wheat 
that  was  raised  by  Pennsylvania.  The  en- 
tire wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  in 
1842,  was  rising  one  hundred  and  two  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter  of  bushels,  of  which 
Pennsylvania  raised  more  than  a  tenth.  So 
that,  while  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  can  find 
nothing  in  the  national  statistics  of  which 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed,  he  perceives  much 
in  the  industry  of  other  States  to  excite 
his  ambition. 

With  a  congratulation  to  his  auditors  on 
our  general  prosperity,  and  an  earnest  exhor- 
tation to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Go- 
vernment— to  maintain  peace  without,  and 
industry,  sobriety,  economy  and  indepen- 
dence within  ;  adding  a  beautiful  picture  of 
the  future  destiny  of  our  country,  he  brought 
his  address  to  a  close. 

At  the  close  of  the  Address,  J.  Gowen  again  came 
forward,  and  on  behalf  of  the  respective  committees, 
announced  the  following 

Premiums. 

For  the  best  thorough-bred  stud-horse, 
to  Dennis  Kelly's  Slingo,  Jr.,  first  pre- 
mium, $12 

For  the  next  best  do.,  to  Dr.  George 
McClellan's  Bloody  Nathan,  6 

For  the  best  stud-horse  adapted  to  the 
road,  to  Charles  Lloyd's  Ploughboy, 
first  premium,  10 

For  the  next  best  do.,  to  John  F.  Park- 
er's Busiris,  Jr.  5 

For  the  best  thorough-bred  brood  mare, 
to  Dennis  Kelly's  Smilax,  first  pre- 
mium, 10 

For  the  next  best  do.,  to  Dennis  Kelly's 
Lady  Slipper,  5 

For  the  best  mare  adapted,  to  the  field 
and  the  road,  Hugh  Rogers'  Fanny, 
second  premium,  5 

For  the  best  horse  colt,  between  two 
and  four  years  old,  to  Dr.  G.  McClel- 
lan's John  M.  Clayton,  8 
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For  the  next  best  ditto,  Wni.  C.  Card- 
well's  Tippecanoe,  $4 

For  the  best  filly  or  mare  colt,  between 
two  and  four  years  old,  to  Edward  B. 
Green's  Grand  Dutchess,  first  pre- 
mium, 8 

For  the  next  best  ditto,  to  Manuel  Eyre, 
Jr.'s  Fanny,  4 

CATTLE  OVER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

For  the  best  Durham  bull,  over  three 
years  old,  to  Captain  George  Max- 
well, of  Delaware,  for  St.  Patrick,  of 
imported  stock,  $12 

For  the  next  best  ditto,  to  William  Tho- 
mas, for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  6 

For  the  best  Durham  bull,  between  two 
and  three  years  old,  to  Isaac  Newton, 
for  Rodney,  10 

For  the  next  best  ditto,  to  Col.  K.  Smith, 
for  Diego,  5 

For  the  best  bull  of  Devon  blood,  to  B. 
Yocum,  for  Merion,  Jr.,  8 

For  the  next  best  do.,  to  Thomas  Smith, 
of  Delaware  county,  for  Octorara,  4 

For  the  best  Ayrshire  bull,  to  J.  N. 
Dixon,  for  Wallace,  three  years  old,        8 

For  the  best  Alderney  bull,  to  R.  T. 
Potts,  for  Orange  Boy,  two  years  old,       8 

For  the  best  bull  of  imported  breed,  to 
John  Hill,  for  Prince  Albert,  8 

For  the  best  Durham  cow  over  4  years 
old,  to  James  Gowen,  for  Cleopatra,       10 

For  the  next  best  do.,  to  Dennis  Kelly, 
for  Cinderella,  5 

For  the  best  Durham  cow,  between  two 
and  four  years  old,  to  Isaac  W.  Ro- 
berts, for  Mayflower,  bred  by  Captain 
Maxwell,  of  Delaware,  10 

For  the  next  best  do.,  to  Owen  Jones, 
for  Jessie,  also  bred  by  Captain  Max- 
well, 5 

For  the  best  Durham  heifer,  between  2 
and  3  years  old,  to  James  Gowen,  for 
Darby  Kate,  6 

For  the  next  best  do.,  to  Manuel  Eyre, 
Jr.,  for  Jeanie  Deans,  3 

For  the  best  heifer  of  other  improved 
breeds,  between  two  and  three  years 
old,  to  Samuel  Martin,  for  Lady,  4 

For  the  best  cow  of  Devon  blood,  to  Jo- 
siah  Barnet,  for  Cherry,  8 

For  the  second  best  do.,  to  R,  T.  Potts, 
for  Julia,  4 

For  the  best  Alderney  cow,  to  R.  T. 
Potts,  for  Orange  Maid,  8 

For  the  best  cow  of  mixed  blood,  to  Isaac 
W.  Roberts,  for  Victoria,  by  Frolic,        6 

For  the  next  best  ditto,  to  S.  Williams, 
for  Edith,  of  Durham  and  Ayrshire 
cross,  3 


For  the  best  ox  or  steer,  to  C.  Wyman, 

for  his  red  steer,  five  years  old,  $10 

To  Charles  Jones,  for  a  fine  pair  of  De- 
von twin  steers,  two  years  old,  a  com- 
plimentary premium  of  3 
For  the  best  cow  of  any  breed,  which 
may  have  received  the  highest  pre- 
mium of  this  or  any  other  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  to  Isaac  W.  Roberts,  for 
Rosanna,  of  Durham  breed,  the  spe- 
cial premium  of                                      20 
The  Committee  also  award  a  compliment- 
ary premium  of  §;5  to  Dennis  Kelly,  for  the 
excellent  condition  in  which  his  fine  cow, 
Western  Lady,  16  years  old,  appears.     The 
Committee  notice  that  the  display  of  im- 
proved cattle  was  much  finer  this  year,  than 
at  any  previous  exhibition,  and  that  there 
were  on  the  ground,  two  splendid  Durham 
cows,  with  their  progeny,  in  all  eleven  head, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Whitticar,  of  England, 
which  were  not  offered  for  premiums,  but 
attracted  much  attention  by  their  admirable 
points. 

CATTLE  UNDER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

For  the  best  Durham  bull,  between  one 
and  two  years  old,  to  John  Hunter, 
for  Bruce,  $8 

For  the  next  best  ditto,  to  Isaac  W.  Ro- 
berts, for  Washington,  •■  4 

For  the  best  bull  of  other  improved  breed, 
to  Joseph  Brady,  for  Geordie,  6 

For  the  best  Durham  bull-calf,  between 
four  months  and  one  year  old,  to  Isaac 
W.  Roberts,  for  Hector,  6 

For  the  next  best  ditto,  to  Dennis  Kelly, 
for  Diego,  3 

For  the  best  Durham  heifer,  between 
one  and  two  years  old,  to  Dennis  Kel- 
ly, for  Sally  Miller,  by  Leander,  6 

For  the  next  best  ditto,  to  James  Gowen, 
for  Miss  Model,  3 

For  the  best  heifer  of  other  improved 
breed,  to  Benjamin  B.  Yocum,  for  Red 
Rose,  a  Devon,  4 

For  the  next  best  do.,  to  the  same  gentle- 
man, for  Blossom,  of  the  same  breed,      2 

For  the  best  bull-calf,  of  improved  breed, 
between  four  months  and  one  year 
old,  to  Isaac  Newton,  for  his  bull 
Tonkin,  4 

For  the  next  best  ditto,  to  Col.  Kender- 
ton  Smith,  for  his  white  bull,  2 

For  the  best  Durham  heifer,  between 
four  months  and  one  year  old,  to  Sam- 
uel Martin,  for  Lancaster  Beauty,  6 

For  the  next  best,  to  Dennis  Kelly,  for 
Primrose,  3 

For  the  best  heifer-calf,  of  improved 
breed,  to  Samuel  Cooper,  for  Ellen, 
by  Traveller,  4 
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For  the  next  best,  to  Aaron  Clement, 
for  Young  Rowan,  by  Leander,  %2 

For  the  best  steer  between  one  and  two 
years  old,  to  I.  W.  Roberts,  for  Bona- 
parte, 4 

For  the  next  best,  to  Isaac  Newton,  for 
a  Devon  steer,  2 

SHEEP  AND  SWINE. 

To  Alexander  Johnson,  of  Lower  Me- 

rion,  for   his   Southdown   buck,  the 

first  premium  of  4 

To  T.  M.  Smith,  of  Tinicum,  Delaware 

county,  for  the  next  best  ditto,  2 

For  the  best  Southdown  buck  lamb,  to 

John  Johnson,  2 

For  the  four  best  Southdown  ewes,  to 

the  same  gentleman,  4 

For  the  four  next  best  do.,  to  the  same 

gentleman,  2 

For  the  four  best  Southdown  lambs,  to 

the  same  gentleman,  2 

For  the  four  next  best  ditto,  to  the  same 

gentleman,  1 

For  the  best  Leicester  buck,  to  Aaron 

Johnson,  4 

For  the  four  best  Leicester  lambs,  to  the 

same  gentleman,  2 

For  the  four  best  Bakewell  ewes,  to  John 

Johnson,  4 

For  throe  fine  Southdown  ewes,  to  Lewis 

Willard,  a  complimentary  premium  of  2 
For  the  best  Berkshire  boar,  to  Elijah 

Thompson,  4 

For  the  best  sow,  Berkshire  and  Ches- 
ter county  cross,  to  Lewis  Willard,  4 
For  the  next  best,  to  the  same,  2 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
PRODUCE,  &LC. 

For  the  best  display  of  Agricultural  im- 
plements, to  Landreth  &  Munns,  the 
first  premium  of  $8 

For  the  next  best,  to  Edwin  Chandler,        4 
For  the  best  Corn-sheller,  to  Landreth 
&L  Munns,  for  a  patent  machine  of  Mr. 
Manning,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  4 

For  the  next  best,  to  Edwin  Chandler,        2 
For  the  best  Straw-cutter,  to  Jesse  Ar- 

ney,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  4 

For  the  next  best,  to  Edwin  Chandler,        2 

The  Committee  award  a  complimentary 
premium  of  .^2  to  John  Bamborough,  of 
Mount  Joy,  for  an  improved  Grain  Fan, 
which  they  recommend. 

They  also  award  a  similar  premium  to 
John  W.  Henry,  for  his  portable  Steaming 
Apparatus. 

They  likewise  pass  a  complimentary  no- 
tice upon  a  Threshing  Machine,  by  Pearson 
&  Gregg,  of  Wilmington,  Del. 


For  the  best  wheat,  (Mediterranean)  to 
Edward  French,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
premium  of  <$3 

For  the  next  best,  (white)  to  William 
Dilks,  of  Delaware  county,  1 

For  the  best  Rye,  to  Ephraim  Holbert,        2 

For  the  best  Oats,  to  Samuel  S.  Richie, 
of  Germantown,  2 

For  the  best  display  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, to  Samuel  S.  Richie,  4 

For  the  next  best,  to  Isaac  Newton,  2 

For  a  basket  of  fine  white  Ruta-baga 
turnips,  to  William  Howell,  a  compli- 
mentary premium  of  1 

The  seed  for  these  premium  turnips  was 
obtained  from  Landreth  &  Munns.  The 
Committee  also  notice  some  fine  specimens 
of  produce  from  the  Olney  Farm  of  Mr. 
Samuel  C.  Ford. 

The  following  notice  of  the  Ploughing  Match,  we 
copy  from  the  United  States  Gazette. 

The  Ploughing  match  came  off  according 
to  notice,  before  a  large  number  of  specta- 
tors, mostly  agriculturists,  who  were  much 
interested,  and  watched  with  eagerness  the 
performances  of  the  competitors.  The  num- 
ber of  ploughs  entered  for  trial,  were  ten ; 
comprising  all  the  varieties  which  are  al- 
ready celebrated  for  excellence,  and  some 
hitherto  unknown. 

The  field  for  the  trial  lay  a  short  distance 
east  of  Thompson's  Hotel,  and  the  distance 
to  be  ploughed  by  each  competitor, — about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  acre  for  each — having 
been  fixed  by  the  judges,  the  lines  were  run 
by  the  ploughmen ;  marking  by  a  light  fur- 
row, the  distance  to  be  ploughed;  the  order 
of  arrangement  being  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Plough — J.  H.  Pawling  maker  and 
owner,  of  Lower  Merion,  Montgomery  coun- 
ty; drawn  by  two  grey  horses: — Thomas 
Haley,  of  Delaware  county,  ploughman. 

No.  2.  Plough— John  Hunter,  of  Block- 
ley,  owner,  Messrs.  Shallcross  &  Franklin, 
makers;  drawn  by  dark  grey  horses: — An- 
drew Haugh,  ploughman. 

No.  3.  The  Garrett  Plough— Messrs.  C. 
Garrett  &,  Sons,  owners  and  makers,  of  Up- 
per Darby;  drawn  by  brown  horses: — Philip 
Garrett,  of  Upper  Darby,  ploughman. 

No.  4.  Plougli — Mahlon  Smith,  maker  and 
owner,  of  Plumstead  township,  Bucks  co. ; 
drawn  by  grey  and  chesnut  horses : — Jona- 
than Smith,  ploughman. 

No.  5.  J.  S.  Eastman's  "  Cleazy"  Plough, 
of  Baltimore;  drawn  by  bay  and  grey  horses: 
— Richard  Clevenger,  ploughman. 

No.  6.  TJie  Prouty  Plough,  No.  5,  owned 
by  Mr.  Howell ;  drawn  by  grey  and  black 
horses : — John  Edinger,  ploughman. 
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No.  7.  The  Iron  Plough,  imported  from 
Ireland,  and  owned  by  Col.  John  Price  We- 
therill;  drawn  by  beautiful  bay  horses: — Ed- 
ward McCloskay,  ploughman. 

No.  8.  Jos.  Dickinson's  Plough,  of  Ches- 
nut  Ilill,  made  and  owned  by  him ;  drawn 
by  brown  and  grey  horses: — Cadwalader 
Biddle,  ploughman. 

No.  9.  J.  B.  Moore's  Plough,  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  made  and  owned  by  him ;  drawn 
by  bay  and  brown  horses: — John  Smith, 
ploughman. 

No.  10.  The  Prouty  Plough,  (No.  ^)  en- 
tered by  John  Newlove,  of  Newcastle,  Del.; 
drawn  by  black  horses: — John  Newlove, 
ploughman. 

Having  been  arranged  according  to  order, 
tlie  signal  to  start  was  given  about  half  past 
twelve  o'clock,  and  the  ploughs  were  set  in 
motion — the  ploughmen  striving  their  utmost 
to  furrow  the  earth  in  the  m^ost  skilful  man- 
ner. All  the  work  was  done  in  splendid 
style,  and  most  of  the  furrows  were  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  the  earth  being  turned 
over  evenly,  and  broken  so  as  entirely  to 
hide  the  grass — the  land  side  of  the  furrow 
being  cut  as  clear  and  smooth,  as  if  chan- 
nelled out  carefully  with  a  spade. 

The  trial  lasted  about  thirty  minutes,  and 
after  a  trial  of  a  Subsoil  plough,  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Eastman,  of  Baltimore,  and  an 
improved  plough,  the  invention  of  Commo- 
dore Barron,  the  committee,  after  delibera- 
tion, and  an  inspection  and  comparison  of 
the  work  performed,  announced  the  folloW' 
ing  premiums: 

For  the  best  plough,  to  Mahlon  Smith, 
of  Bucks  county,  for  his  plough,  the 
first  premium  of 

For  the  second  best  do.,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  second  pre- 
mium of 

For  his  excellence  and  skill  in  plough- 
ing, to  Jonathan  Smith,  the  first  pre- 
mium of 

For  excellence  and  skill  in  ploughing, 
next  in  merit,  to  Andrew  Haugh,  the 
second  premium  of 
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THE  FARMERS'  CABINET, 

AND 

A3raz;RICAXT  HERS-BOOK. 


Philadelphia,  Tenth  Month,  1843. 


Our  agricultural  friends  of  New  Castlo  county,  held 
their  Annual  Exhibition  at  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
on  the  13th  and  14th  of  last  month.  It  was  a  gala  day 
for  the  farmers,  and  a  bustling  one  for  the  town.  The 
various  articles  exhibited  did  credit,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, both  to  the  Society  and  the  producers.  The 
dinner  was  got  up  in  fine  style,  and  the  Address  from 
Dr.  Darlington,  was  such  as  was  anticipated  by  all 


who  know  the  man.  We  heard  it  described  as  doing 
full  credit  to  the  subject,  and  giving  proof  of  the  good 
taste  and  judgment  of  those  who  decided  upon  the 
orator. 

The  manufactured  articles  gave  evidence  of  very 
respectable  proficiency,  and  were  calculated  to  make 
the  heart  of  "  little  Delaware"  beat  quick,  and  swell 
with  an  honest  pride,  when  she  glanced  her  eye  over 
that  rich  display  of  the  industry  and  handiwork  of 
her  children.  Labour  and  skill  constitute  the  true 
foundation  of  prosperity.  The  mills  and  the  manu- 
factures of  Brandywine,  have  long  been  pointed  to,  as 
among  the  most  effective  in  the  Union  ;  and  if  we  do 
not  make  wrong  calculations  in  respect  to  the  spirit 
of  improvement  and  emulation  that  is  abroad  througlj 
this  State,  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  citi- 
zen of  Delaware  shall  point  to  his  own  broad  and  lux- 
uriant pastures,  with  as  much  complacency,  as  does 
now,  his  neighbour  of  Lancaster  or  Chester. 

Farmers  had  been  invited  to  exhibit  their  working 
oxen  in  a  long  train;  and  in  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
seventy-five  yoke,  attached  to  a  carriage,  laden  with 
the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  the  results  of  their 
use,  were  driven  through  the  town,  showing  to  the 
citizens  an  extent  and  strength  of  team,  they  had 
never  seen  before. 

The  Ploughing  match  was  an  exciting  affair.  The 
ground  selected  for  the  purpose,  was  on  the  farm  of 
Chauncey  P.  Holcomb,  Esq.,  two  or  three  miles  from 
Wilmington.  Sixteen  ploughs  entered  the  lists.  The 
lands,  containing  the  eighth  of  an  acre  each,  had  been 
previously  laid  out  and  staked,  and  a  couple  of  fur- 
rows thrown  up  as  a  beginning.  Forty  minutes  time 
were  allowed  for  completing  the  task,  the  competitors 
being  urged  to  the  greatest  care  in  its  performance: 
the  ground  to  be  well  broken  up  and  pulverized,  and 
the  furrow  six  inches  in  depth,  to  be  carefully  laid,  so 
as  effectually  to  bury  the  sod.  "At  the  signal  for 
starting,  the  teams  dashed  forward  like  greyhounds 
from  the  slip,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
quirer, in  whom  we  recognize  an  old  acquaintance. 
C.  P.  Holcomb's  four-ox  team  was  the  only  one  in  at- 
tendance—the  rest  being  all  horses— and  it  performed 
the  task  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  in  twenty-one  and 
a  half  minutes!  "outwalking  every  horse  team  on  the 
ground,  by  perhaps  a  couple  of  minutes." 

"  The  first  premium— a  premium  plough— was  award- 
ed to  John  Newlove,  who  ploughed  with  C.  P.  Hol- 
comb's Prouty  plough. 

"The  second  premium- a  premium  harrow — was 
awarded  to  John  W.  Andrews: — ploughman,  Richard 
Fountain. 

"  The  third  premium— 'Youatt  on  Cattle'— to  James 
B.  Moore: — Richard  Carter,  ploughman. 

"The  fourth  premium— certificate  of  merit — to  F. 
Sawdon :— ploughman,  Thomas  Sawdon." 


It  is  quite  amusing  to  observe  what  a  fever  the 
South  Western  Farmer  and  one  of  its  correspondents 
have  worked  themselves  into,  in  relation  to  a  very  in- 
teresting article  on  the  Influence  of  Climate  on  the 
Fruitfulness  of  Plants,  as  published  in  the  eleventh 
number  of  our  last  volume.  It  would  seem  as  if  they 
had  not  read  and  moralized  upon  some  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  to  much  profit. 


We  have  understood  that  Joseph  Cope,  of  Marshall - 
ton,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  has  Sout/id(ncn  Bucks  for  sale. 
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The  Horticultural  Society  held  its  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion in  this  city,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Chinese  Mu- 
seum, on  the  20lh,  21st,  and  22nd  ult.  The  display 
was  rich  in  every  thing  befitting  such  an  occasion; 
and  the  arrangements  were  not  only  judicious,  but 
showed  throughout,  much  taste  and  ingenuity.  A  new 
fountain,  we  suppose,  of  cast-iron,  had  been  procured 
for  the  occasion,  at  an  expense  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars, which,  with  its  ceaseless  and  cheerful  playing, 
gave  variety,  and  added  comfort  to  all,  affording  much 
amusement  to  the  younkers.  The  attendance  was, 
perhaps,  about  as  usual.  On  the  second  evening,  there 
was  for  an  hour  or  two,  a  complete  jam:  once  in  the 
crowd,  it  was  little  worth  while  to  think  of  getting 
out,  or  of  the  object  that  brought  you  there,  if  that 
object  was  flowers;  you  could  only  go  with  the  crowd, 
and  to  the  right  or  left,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  those 
near  by  you,  all  panting  for  a  little  air— looking,  never- 
theless, quite  happy,  and  like  yourselves,  enjoying  the 
very  misery  of  the  predicament.  In  the  gallery,  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  we  were  able  to  heist  around, 
and  cast  an  eye  on  the  moving  mass  below:  we  think 
there  must  have  been  three  thousand  people  in  the 
room.  About  two  thousand  dollars,  we  have  under 
stood,  were  taken  during  the  three  days. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  detail,  but  merely 
to  state,  in  as  few  words  as  may  be,  the  general  im- 
pression made  by  repeated  visits. 

The  fruits  and  the  vegetables,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  luxuriousness  of  the  season,  were  fine  a 
could  be  desired.  They  were  of  all  descriptions  too, 
proving,  that  while  every  kind  was  urged  to  perfection 
the  most  fastidious  had,  in  our  markets,  the  widest 
range  of  choice.  The  rich  clusters  of  the  grape,  and 
the  luscious  pears,  were  really  very  tempting  to  look 
upon;  while  the  one  seemed  almost  to  be  inviting  you 
to  crush  them,  the  others  were  soliciting  you  to  let 
them  melt  in  your  mouth.  The  display  of  flowers, 
and  of  shrubbery,  was  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
collection  of  Cacti— that  most  singular  family  of  plants, 
that  seem  to  grow  pell  mell,  and  just  as  the  fancy 
takes  them,  did  great  credit  to  our  gardeners.  Rare 
exotics,  from  the  gardens  of  the  curious  in  these  mat- 
ters, claimed  their  full  share  of  attention,  and  divided 
the  interest  with  our  native  plants.  A  great  deal  of 
nice  fancy  work,  that  embodied  itself  in  arches  and 
towers,  and  monuments,  and  grottoes,  enlivened  the 
scene  very  much,  and  as  we  suspect,  helped  to  confirm 
the  young  folks  in  the  idea,  that  there  was  a  vast  deal 
of  poetry  in  the  world.  Splendid  honey,  as  white  as 
the  sheet  we  are  writing  on,  made  the  owners  proud 
of  their  bees:  and  when  the  numerous  premiums  were 
announced,  all,  for  aught  we  know,  were  satisfied. 
New  Jersey  was  well  in  the  field,  and  did  her  full  part 
in  contributing  to  these  rich  evidences  of  man's  great 
power  of  persuasion  over  his  mother  earth.  But  where 
were  old  Gloucester  and  Burlington,  that  they  sufi'ered 
Salem  to  bear  away  the  palm  in  sweet  potatoes! 

"  The  American  Poultry  Book ;  being  a  practical 
Treatise  on  the  management  of  Domestic  Poultry,  by 
Micajah  R.  Cock ;— published  in  New  York,  by  Harper 
&  Brothers;"  and  for  sale  at  Lindsay  &  Blackiston's, 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Chcsnut  streets,  Philadelphia, 
and  also  at  this  office. 
A  good  deal  of  plain  matter-of  fact  information  is 


given  in  this  little  book,  that  will  be  found  valuable 
to  those  who  would  pay  some  attention  to  their  poul- 
try, as  a  common  matter  of  business.  There  is  too 
little  attention  given  to  that  part  of  the  stock  on  a 
farm,  and  too  little  care  to  make  it  profitable.  Your 
poultry,  no  more  than  your  sheep,  will  thrive,  if  they 
are  not  seen  to,  and  cared  for,  and  managed  with  judg- 
ment and  skill  adapted  to  their  habits  and  particular 
requirements.  It  is  a  filthy  practice,— which  our  au- 
thor does  not  sufficiently  reprobate,  to  suffer  fowls  to 
roost  in  the  stables  among  cattle.  Although  the  lice 
peculiar  to  each,  will  not  live  and  increase  on  the 
other,  yet  every  farmer  who  has  been  so  negligent  as 
to  try  the  experiment,  has  found  that  the  hen-louse  is 
exceedingly  annoying  to  cattle. 


We  gather  from  our  friend  R.,  whose  communication 
appears  on  page  94,  and  from  the  Central  JVew  York 
Farmer,  that  they  had  a  high  day  at  the  late  Rochester 
Cattle  Show.  It  is  said  that  20,000  people  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  among  them  were  Ex-President  Van 
Buren,  Ex-Governor  Seward,  Governor  Bouck,  and 
our  late  Secretary  of  Slate,  Daniel  Webster:  all  of 
whom  are  farmers,  knowing  full  well,  how  to  turn  a 
furrow,  and  who,  like  ourselves,  have  hoed  many  a 
corn  row  in  their  day.  A  shilling  is  paid  at  the  gate 
for  admittance,  and  thus  is  replenished  the  very  con- 
siderable drain  their  treasury  is  subjected  to,  in  pro- 
viding all  the  needfuls  for  the  occasion.  They  exhib- 
ited abundance  of  fine  stock,  fruit,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, &:c.,  which  no  doubt,  did  credit  to  all  concerned. 
The  greatest  lion  in  the  field,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  the  farmer  of  Lindenwold.  When  he  attempted 
to  view  the  stock,  the  curiosity  of  the  mass  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  at  once  directed  towards  him  instead 
of  the  cattle,  and  the  crowd  became  so  pressing,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  yard,  and  retire  to  his 
rooms. 

The  good  things  of  the  table  were  well  discussed  by 
those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  them,  for  the 
confusion  that  was  abroad;  and  abundance  of  good 
speaking  made  the  evening  pass  off  with  great  anima- 
tion. In  this,  all  the  distinguished  individuals  we 
have  named  above,  participated,  as  did  also  James  S. 
Wadsworth,  the  president  of  the  Society,  and  our  fel- 
low-townsman, James  Gowen,  Esq. 

The  Prince  George's  County  Agricultural  Society, 
will  hold  its  third  Annual  Fair,  at  Upper  Marlborough, 
Md.,on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  next  month.  Its  list  of  pre- 
miums is  liberal,  embracing  stock,  agricultural  pro- 
ductions and  implements,  household  manufactures, 
and  fruit.  Among  the  various  premiums  oft'ercd,  we 
observe  that  agricultural  periodicals— The  American 
Farmer— The  Cultivator,  and  the  Farmer's  Cabinet, 
are  conspicuous.  For  the  best  Essay  on  the  system  of 
farming,  best  adapted  to  the  tobacco  growing  counties 
of  Maryland,  the  Farmer's  Encyclopedia  is  offered. 
We  have  more  than  once  heretofore,  suggested  premi- 
ums of  this  character:  they  are  particularly  appro- 
priate. 

At  this  favourable  season  for  planting  new  Orchards 
or  filling  up  old  ones, — or  for  procuring  a  supply  of  Or- 
namental Trees,  &c.  &c.  we  would  call  the  attention 
of  farmers  and  others  to  Samuel  Rhoads^  advertisement. 
A  list  of  his  prices  is  left  at  our  Office. 
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We  have  commenced  in  this  number,  the  publication 
of  an  Essaj'  on  the  Preparation  and  Use  of  Manures, 
by  Willis  Gaylord,  of  Otisco,  N.  Y.  We  take  it  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  of  last  year.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  it  by 
that  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  the  winter.— It 
has  been  our  aim,  by  giving  sliort  articles,  to  throw  as 
much  variety  as  possible,  into  our  pages.  We  hesi- 
tated a  good  while,  whether  to  publish  the  Essay,  on 
account  of  the  space  it  would  occupy.  The  conclusion 
however,  we  came  to,  was,  that  we  could  not,  with 
propriety,  withhold  it  from  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  plain  common-sense  practical 
matter  in  this  Essay,  that  comes  home  to  every  farmer, 
and  whicli,  although  but  little  of  it  may  be  new,  will 
revive  many  valuable  hints.  These,  with  the  familiar 
matterof  fact  manner,  in  which  we  are  reminded  of 
duties  to  be  performed  in  relation  to  procuring  food 
for  our  land,  render  the  article,  in  our  estimation,  one 
of  sterling  value:  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
every  reader  of  the  Cabinet  who  has  land,  and  is  sen- 
sible that  it  needs  manure.  To  farm  without  manure, 
is  like  a  man  who  would  go  into  business  without 
capital  and  without  credit.  Land  will  yield  nothing 
to  promises:  but  deal  liberally  with  it,  and  it  will 
prove  itself  an  honest  and  safe  debtor. 

It  is  stated  in  one  of  our  exchange  papers,  that  the 
worm  may  be  destroyed  or  driven  from  the  peach  tree, 
"by  pouring  water  almost  boiling  hot,  around  the 
roots  in  the  autumn,  when  the  eggs  are  deposited,  and 
also  in  the  spring,  when  any  that  escaped  the  first  boil- 
ing, will  be  hatched." — This  reminds  us  of  information 
on  the  subject,  obtained  from  William  Johns,  of  this 
city,  who  certainly  manages  his  fine  lot  on  Broad  and 
Pine  streets,  with  much  judgment  and  success.  Step- 
ping into  his  garden,  some  two  or  three  weeks  since, 
we  were  struck  with  the  dark  green  appearance  of  the 
foliage  on  his  peach  trees,  as  well  as  delighted  with 
the  superior  fruit,  under  which  they  were  bending.  He 
stated  that  a  year  or  two  ago,  several  of  his  trees  had 
put  on  quite  an  unhealthy  appearance,  and  he  com- 
menced putting  around  their  roots,  from  time  to  time, 
strong  hot  soapsuds.  He  has  also,  occasionally  applied 
lime  and  ashes  to  the  trees.  They  now  appear  per- 
fectly healthy.  Their  fruit  took  one  of  the  premiums 
at  our  late  Horticultural  exhibition. 

With  his  grapes  too,  W.  J.,  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful: their  training  shows  much  skill;  and  tlie  heavy 
clusters  on  numerous  varieties,  tell  very  plainly,  that 
mother  earth  is  not  regardless  of  good  treatment.  He 
showed  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  grafting  the 
vine  by  approach,  that  we  have  seen.  A  bud  of  a 
choice  foreign  variety— we  forget  the  particular  kind- 
was  introduced  to  a  native  stock,  say  sixteen  months 
ago,  when  the  vine  was  in  full  vigor,  and  four  splen- 
did bunches  were  now  hanging  from  the  slender  stem. 

On  walking  over  this  small  lot,  of  perhaps  less  than 
half  an  acre,  and  observing  the  luxuriance  of  produce, 
and  abundant  variety  of  almost  every  thing  of  the 
vegetable  kind  wanted  in  a  family,  the  reflection  se- 
veral times  occurred — what  would  our  agriculture  be, 
if  it  were  gardening  on  a  large  scale?  And  why 
should  it  not  be?  Why  should  we  not  aim  in  our 
farming  generally,  at  the  greatest  limit  of  the  earth's 


productiveness?  In  what— as  was  lately  asked  by 
Gideon  B.  Smith,  on  a  certain  occasion — in  what 
should  farming  and  gardening  differ,  but  in  the  exten- 
siveness  of  their  respective  scales  of  operation  ? 


The  Baltimore  County  Agricultural  Society  will  hold 
its  second  Annual  Cattle  Show,  Agricultural  Exhibi- 
tion, Ploughing  match,  and  Sale,  at  Govan's  Town, 
four  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  18th,  ]9th,  and  20th 
of  this  month.  The  Society  offers  a  liberal  list  of  pre- 
miums for  stock,  implements  of  husbandry,  agricultu- 
ral products,  domestic  manufactures,  fruit,  &c.,  &c., 
as  well  as  for  farms,  crops,  and  essays.  For  the  pre- 
miums offered  for  essays,  agricultural  implements,  and 
machinery,  competition  is  open  from  abroad.  All 
other  premiums  are  limited  to  the  city  and  county. 

For  the  best  cultivated  farms,  they  offer  silver  gob- 
lets:— for  the  best  crops  of  corn  and  wheat,  sets  of 
American  Farmer,  Farmer's  Cabinet,  and  Cultivator. 
For  the  best  Essay  on  the  system  of  farming,  best 
adapted  to  Baltimore  county,  including  rotation  of 
crops,  and  having  reference  to  the  productiveness,  as 
well  as  progressive  improvement  of  the  farm, — a  copy 
of  Loudon's  Encyclopedia.  For  the  best  Treatise  on 
the  proper  and  most  profitable  method  of  applying 
lime, — set  of  American  Farmer.  For  the  best  Essay 
explaining  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  rye  crop, 
with  a  remedy  for  the  same,— set  of  Farmer's  Cabinet. 
For  the  best  Treatise  on  the  proper  management  of  an 
apple  and  peach  orchard, — Loudon's  Encyclopedia  on 
Gardening.  For  the  best  Treatise  on  the  most  eff'ec- 
tual  mode  of  destroying  the  Carolina  pink,  and  other 
noxious  weeds, — four  years  subscription  to  American 
Farmer,  or  Farmer's  Cabinet.  For  the  best  Treatise 
on  the  Hessian  fly,  with  a  preventive  against  the  rav- 
ages of  the  same,  to  be  tested  by  a  committee,— $25  in 
agricultural  works,  &c.  We  are  av^are  that  these 
items  of  information  cannot  be  made  available  from 
our  paper,  as  the  meeting  takes  place  now  in  three  or 
four  days.  We  give  them  as  a  little  evidence  of  the 
spirit  and  animation  our  Baltimore  friends  are  bring- 
ing into  their  operations.  If  our  memory  is  not  in 
fault,  it  is  less  than  a  year  since  this  Society  was  or- 
ganized. They  now  come  into  the  field  full  grown, 
and  well  aware  of  their  strength.  An  Address  will 
be  delivered  on  the  19th,  at  12  o'clock. 


The  United  States  Gazette,  of  the  15th  ult.,  says, 
that  between  half  past  twelve  and  six  o'clock,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  before,  there  arrived  at  our 
wharves,  on  the  Delaware,  seven  thousand  baskets  of 
peaches;  and  that  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they 
were  all  disposed  of. 

S3'  SHORT  ADVERTISEMENTS,  ^ 
The  subject  matter  of  which,  may  correspond  with  the 
agricultural  character  of  this  paper,  will  be  inserted 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  insertion  often  lines 
or  less;  and  so  in  proportion  for  each  additional  line. 
The  money  to  be  paid  in  advance. 


We  did  not  receive  the  Address  of  Peter  A.  Browne, 
at  the  Cattle  Show  on  the  5th  ult.,  until  the  abstract 
of  it,  which  we  give  in  this  number,  was  in  type,  and 
it  was  too  late  to  give  it  in  full.  It  shall  appear  in 
our  next  number. 
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FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  EVER- 
GREENS, SHRUBBERY,  &c., 
In  great  variety,  for  sale  as  heretofore,  by  the  sub- 
scriber, at  his  Nursery,  near  Haddington,  four  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia.  Orders  sent  by  mail,  or  left  at 
the  office  of  the  Farmer's  Cabinet— where  Catalogues 
may  be  obtained— will  be  attended  to,  and  the  trees 
well  packed,  when  ordered  to  distant  places.  City 
gardeners  supplied  with  trees  suitable  for  the  stre<ts, 
at  a  liberal  discount.  SAMUEL  RIIOADS. 

Tenth  mo.  i5tk,  1843. 


WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT 
WAREHOUSE. 
Constantly  for  sale.  Corn  ShcUers  of  every  variety, 
for  hand  or  horse  power;  Straw  and  Corn-stalk  Cut 
ters,  of  different  patterns,  from  -So  to  $30  each.  Grain 
Fans,  of  various  kinds,  from  $8  to  $30  each;— Corn 
Crackers,  Sausage  Cutters,  Sausage  Stuffers,  Apple 
Parers,  Churns  on  a  new  plan,  which  are  cheap  and 
good;— Self  sharpening  Premium  Ploughs;— Subsoil 
Ploughs;  Agricultural  Furnaces;  Cooking  Stoves,  &.C., 
for  sale  low,  by  D.  O.  PROUTY, 

JVo.  176,  Market  street,  above  Fifth,  Philad. 

Agricultural  Implement  Manufactory, 

No.  196,  Market  street,  two  doors  above  Sixth  street, 
and  two  doors  below  the  Red  Lion  Hotel : 

Where  are  manufactured  and  for  sale,  lower  than  can 
be  purchased  elsewhere,  Horse  Powers  and  Threshing 
Machines,  Fanning  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Straw  and 
Hay  Cutters,  Horse  Rakes,  Ploughs,  Harrows,  Cultiva- 
tors, Seed  Planters,  Cheese  Presses,  Churns,  Pumps, 
and  every  kind  of  farming  implement  generally  in  use. 
Also,  Beach's  Self-sharpening  Plough  and  castings— 
and  Wiley's  two-pointed  do.  Every  description  of  im- 
plement made  to  order,  or  repaired  by  e.xperienced 
workmen,  and  warranted.  Slater's  Patent  Corn  Shel- 
ler  and  Grinder.  EDWIN  CHANDLER, 

JIgentfor  Agricultural  Machines  of  every  description. 


The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  Ninth 
month,  (September,)  1843,  was  nearly  five  inches. 

4.856  inches. 
Penn.  Hospital,  10th  mo.  1st,  1843. 


POUDRETTE. 
The  manufacture  of  this  article  having  now  got  fairly 
underway  in  Philadelphia,  we  shall  have  it  constantly 
on  hand,  and  for  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Farmer's  Cab- 
inet; price  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  barrel,  con- 
taining four  bushels;  or  seven  barrels  for  ten  dollars — 
or  thirty  cents  a  bushel,  at  the  manufactory.  Orders 
from  a  distance,  enclosing  the  cash,  with  cost  of  por- 
terage, will  be  promptly  attended  to,  by  carefully  de- 
livering the  barrels  on  board  of  such  conveyance  as 
may  be  designated.  Farmers  to  the  South,  and  in  the 
interior,  both  of  this  State  and  New  Jersey,  are  in- 
vited to  try  the  article  this  fall  on  their  wheat;  and  in 
the  spring,  on  their  corn,  vegetables,  &c.  The  concern 
is  under  the  care  of  D.  K.  Minor,  whose  establishment 
has  been  for  several  years  in  operation  in  New  York, 
where  the  demand  is  continually  increasing. 

We  have  learned  from  several  of  our  friends,  that 
the  potato  crop  in  some  parts  of  several  counties  of  this 
State,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
is  very  much  a  failure.  They  have  not  only  rotted  in 
the  ground,  but  where  they  have  been  dug,  and  were 
apparently  sound,  they  have  very  soon  decayed — become 
very  offensive,  and  entirely  worthless  for  man  or  beast. 
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Address, 

Delivered  by  Peter  A.  Browne,  Esq.,  at  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
at  the  Lamb  tavern,  on  the  5th  ult. 

The  first  occupation  of  civilized  man  was 
agriculture.  In  his  natural  state  he  roamed 
about,  depending  for  a  precarious  subsistence 
upon  hunting  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests, 
upon  ensnaring  a  few  fish,  or  upon  gather- 
ing the  wild  fruits  and  berries  that  grow 
spontaneously.  But  no  sooner  did  the  light 
of  civilization  dawn,  than  he  betook  himself 
to  the  earth,  stirred  the  soil,  scattered  a  few 
seeds,  tended  them  from  day  to  day,  and,  in 
due  time,  reaped  a  scanty  but  permanent  re- 
ward. 

It  was  not  only  the  earliest,  but  it  is  the 
most  health  fill  employment  of  civilized  man. 
The  farmer  rises  with  the  lark,  issues  out 
into  the  fields  to  inhale  the  fragrance  of 
blossoms  and  flowers,  and  of  the  new-mown 
hay,  or  the  no  less  healthy  smell  of  the 
newly  turned  up  earth.  By  that  moderate 
labour  for  which  man  was  by  nature  des- 
tined, he  gains  an  appetite  for  his  simple 
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ibut  wholesome  food,  and  insures  a  sound  and 
invigorating  sleep,  when  the  toils  of  the  day 
are  passed.  How  often  do  we  witness  the 
necessary  visits  of  recruit  to  the  country,  on 
behalf  of  those  who  live  in  the  less  whole- 
some atmosphere  of  a  densely  populated 
city !  The  student  forsaking,  for  a  season, 
his  midnight  lamp — the  mechanic  his  bench 
— or  the  manufacturer  the  contamination  of 
air  poisoned  by  a  hundred  breaths.  These — 
all  these,  fly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  forests 
and  cultivated  fields ;  where,  according  to  a 
jjwise  and  benevolent  law  of  nature,  the  at- 
mosphere has  had  restored  to  it,  by  a  profu- 
sion of  vegetation,  that  vital  principle  of 
animal  life  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  by 
respiration.  Health  soon  revives — strength 
is  quickly  restored;  but,  alas!  the  poor  dys- 
peptic must  return  to  his  study,  his  work- 
jshop,  or  his  manufactory,  to  renew  his  cares, 
and  waste  his  renovated  strength  in  the  con- 
fines of  a  city  life. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  useful  employ- 
ment that  any  one  can  pursue.  Without 
agriculture  there  could  be  no  commerce : 
for  if  we  had  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange 
with  foreign  nations,  they  would  soon  cease 
to  furnish  us  with  their  productions.  Be- 
sides what  is  consumed  at  home,  at  least 
three  fourths  of  all  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  are  furnished  by  agriculture.  With- 
out agriculture,  there  could  be  but  few  manu- 
factures: for  it  is  the  farmer  who  raises  the 
cotton,  the  flax  and  the  hemp — the  raw  ma- 
terial indispensable  to  the  manufacturer's 
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pursuits.  And  the  miner! — how  long  would 
he  be  able  to  delve  into  the  earth,  in  search 
of  the  precious  or  useful  ores,  the  earths  and 
combustibles,  if  the  provident  farmer  was 
not,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  in  pro- 
viding for  his  daily  food  1 

In  every  well  governed  and  prosperous 
country,  those  who  till  the  ground  ought  to 
be — in  this  country  they  are — a  numerous 
class.  The  last  census  shows  that  over 
3,700,000,  or  more  than  one  fifth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  States,  are 
male  labourers.  "This,"  says  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, "  is  nearly  three  times  more  than  are 
employed  in  manufactures  and  trade,  com 
merce  and  navigation,  taken  together." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  a  farmer 
which  necessarily  impairs  his  morals.  If  it 
is  true, — as  has  been  alleged — that  long  ap- 
plication to  commerce  blunts  the  fine  edge 
of  benevolence,  and  paves  the  way  to  sordid 
views  of  inordinate  gain,  from  these  baneful 
influences  the  farmer  is,  comparatively,  free ; 
for  his  is  a  sure,  but  slow  and  gradual  road 
to  opulence.  If  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said, 
that  the  collection  together  of  so  many  ot 
the  rising  generation  in  a  manufactory,  has 
a  tendency  to  weaken  the  bands  of  the  moral 
law,  the  children  of  the  farmer  are  pre- 
served from  that  disastrous  contamination. 

The  labour  required  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  till  the  earth  is  not  incessant.  Nature 
is  bountiful  to  those  who  are  moderately  in 
dustrious,  and  after  every  rural  pursuit  has 
been  assiduously  attended  to,  ample  time  is 
left  to  improve  the  mind,  to  cultivate  the 
morals,  and  to  attend  to  those  religious  du' 
ties  that  are  indispensable  to  a  finite  and  re^ 
sponsible  being,  under  every  condition  of 
life. 

The  cultivation  of  the  earth,  would,  there- 
fore, appear  to  be  a  most  desirable  employ- 
ment— combining  health,  usefulness,  mo- 
rality and  prosperity  in  an  eminent  degree 
Agriculture  has  long  been  in  a  gradual  state 
of  advancement,  but  there  is  still  much  room 
for  improvement.  To  go  no  further  back 
than  the  year  1785,  we  have  only  to  read 
the  addresses  and  remarks  of  the  patriots, 
who,  fifty-eight  years  ago,  founded  this,  the 
Jirst  Agricultural  Society  in  the  United 
States,  to  learn  how  much  the  art,  which 
we  are  now  met  to  commemorate,  has  been 
advanced.  Art,  did  I  say?  At  the  time 
above  alluded  to,  agriculture  was  so  simple 
and  irregular,  that  it  scarcely  deserved  the 
name  of  art.  It  certainly  had  no  claim 
to  be  considered  a  scientific  art.  At  that 
time  of  comparative  darkness,  when,  as 
we  were  told  by  your  late  venerable  Presi 
dent,  Judge  Peters,  men  were  so  blind  to 
their  own  interests,  that  even  that  eminent 


agriculturist,  as  well  as  statesman,  the  im- 
mortal Washington,  failed  in  his  endea- 
vours to  prevail  upon  the  National  Legisla- 
ture to  establish  "A  National  Professorship 
of  Agriculture ;"  when  even  the  wise  Madi- 
son laboured,  without  success,  to  cause  a 
similar  Professorship  to  be  engrafted  upon 
the  plan  of  the  Virginia  University.  At 
that  early  period,  when  the  people  of  the 
United  States  had  just  made  themselves  po- 
litically independent,  did  the  founders  of  this 
Institution,  aided  by  these  and  such  great 
men,  toil  to  render  them  practically  inde- 
pendent. It  excites  our  surprise  to  read  of 
the  almost  unconquerable  prejudices  under 
which  the  practical  farmers  suffered  against 
what  was  then  called  "  Book  Farming." 
Speaking  of  the  original  members  of  this 
Society — "  Their  task,"  says  Judge  Peters, 
'was  difficult;  for  their  influence  among 
practical  farmers  was  neutralized  by  almost 
unconquerable  prejudices.  Few  believed 
that  those  who  did  not  follow  the  plough, 
could  possibly  advise  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
They  persevered,  with  unremitting  endea- 
vour, until  many  among  the  intelligent  farm- 
ers, not  only  in  our  own,  but  other  States, 
were  convinced  of,  and  asserted  their  use- 
fulness." 

But  the  dark  night  of  prejudice  has  passed 
away,  and  the  mighty  sun  of  science  has 
risen  nearly  to  the  zenith  of  the  agricultural 
hemisphere.  And,  as  the  glorious  orb  of 
day,  by  Divine  permission,  shines  upon,  not 
only  the  just,  but  the  unjust,  so  the  sun  of 
science  sheds  his  invigorating  beams,  not 
only  upon  the  unprejudiced,  but  upon  the 
prejudiced. 

It  is  miraculous  how  practical  men  should 
have  so  long  maintained  their  unnatural  hos- 
tility against  scientific  information !  If  the 
earth  is  to  be  tilled  at  all,  it  must  be  tilled 
according  to  some  rule.  But  that  rule,  we 
are  told,  is  founded  upon  experience.  And 
upon  what  is  natural  science  founded,  but 
upon  this  same  experience,  aided  by  experi- 
ments, and  the  whole  digested  and  arranged 
by  talent  and  industry'?  It  is  rare  to  find 
any  one  so  very  prejudiced  as  to  reject  the 
wisdom  of  his  own  experience ;  how  blind 
and  selfish,  then,  to  reject  the  experience  of 
others !  How  exceedingly  blind  and  preju- 
diced, if  the  experience  of  himself  and 
others  is  admitted,  to  refuse  to  receive  it, 
because  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  founded 
have  been  examined,  compared,  digested, 
weighed  against  each  other  in  the  balance 
of  reason,  and  arranged  in  due  order,  so  that 
they  can  be  best  understood.  If  there  were 
no  other  advantage,  the  time  saved  by  sub- 
stituting experiment  for  experience,  when 
it  can  be  done  to  advantage,  is  of  the  utmost 
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importance  to  the  husbandman.  Time  is 
money;  and  such  men  as  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  Liebig,  Silliman,  Vanuxem  and  Ro- 
gers, can  extract  in  a  few  days,  more  solid 
information  from  a  few  well  directed  experi- 
ments, than  can  be  gleaned  from  the  expe- 
rience of  a  whole  life,  unaided  by  the  lights 
of  science.  Hence  a  partial  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  sciences  becomes  neces- 
sary to  the  planter  or  farmer  who  would  not 
be  a  mere  drudge,  doomed  all  his  days  to 
follow  a  beaten  and  worn-out  track,  merely 
because  his  father  trod  it  before  him.  Would 
our  modern  farmer  wish  to  improve  his  soil, 
he  must  know  what  was  its  original  nature. 
The  natural  parts  of  all  soils  are  the  com- 
minuted particles  of  the  prevailing  rocks  of 
the  vicinity.  But  how  is  the  husbandman 
to  know  what  are  the  prevailing  rocks'?  Re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  science  of  geology. 
Without,  therefore,  being  at  all  profound, 
every  farmer  ought  to  be  so  far  acquainted 
with  the  rocks,  as  to  know  their  general  ar- 
rangement, courses  and  dips;  their  conform- 
ations and  respective  relations  to  each  other. 
Should  he  wish  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  mineralogical  constituents  of  the  rocks, 
he  must  call  to  his  aid  the  science  of  mine- 
ralogy. Here,  again,  he  need  not  dive  into 
the  depth  of  science,  but  he  should  be  able 
to  recognize,  without  difficulty,  all  the  com- 
mon and  ordinary  minerals  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  prevailing  rocks. 
This  knowledge  has  been,  not  inaptly, 
styled  "the  alphabet  of  Geology,"  and  it 
would  be  found,  not  only  to  be  as  necessary 
to  a  right  understanding  of  geology,  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  letters  is  to  reading,  but 
that  it  could  be  acquired  with,  comparative- 
ly, as  little  labour  by  an  industrious  farmer, 
who  would  devote  a  portion  of  his  long  win- 
ter evenings  to  the  acquisition. 

Should  the  desires  of  our  husbandman 
carry  him  one  step  further,  and  prompt  him 
to  understand  the  fertilizing  qualities  of 
these  mineralogical  ingredients  of  the  pre- 
vailing rocks,  he  must,  in  ihat  case,  resort 
to  the  sublime  science  of  chemistry,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  it  is  connected  with  agriculture. 
There  he  will  be  taught  to  resolve  each 
earth  into  its  elements,  to  study  their  mu- 
tual attractions,  the  laws  of  their  respective 
cohesions,  their  natural  combinations,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  united  by 
art,  the  qualities  of  the  best  natural  soil,  and 
the  cheapest  and  best  means  of  making  the 
best  one  artificially.  In  fine,  he  will  enable 
himself  to  resolve  many  nice  questions 
which  determine  the  changes  in  the  forms 
and  composition  of  inanimate  matter;  ques- 
tions which,  at  first  sight,  appear  too  intri- 


cate for  any  but  the  initiated ;  but  with 
which  the  mind  of  the  rural  student  will  be- 
come gradually  familiar. 

Would  our  farmer  desire  to  rear  the  finest 
breeds  of  cattle,  he  must  partially  dip  into 
the  science  of  animal  physiology,  or,  at  ail 
events,  so  much  of  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy,  as  will  enable  him  to  understand 
the  outward  forms  and  appearances,  and  so 
much  of  the  internal  structure  of  domestic 
animals  as  will  suflBce  to  mark  the  breeds. 

And  lastly,  should  he  pretend  to  cultivate 
the  earth  to  the  best  advantage,  he  must 
read  the  best  books  which  treat  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Botany,  and  those  parts  of  the 
science  generally,  as  is  intimately  connected 
with  agriculture,  thus  making  himself  fa- 
miliar with  the  elementary  organs  of  plants 
and  the  processes  of  vegetation,  nutrition 
and  reproduction. 

Let  no  one  be  appalled  by  the  apparently 
great  amount  of  labour  which  I  have  pointed 
out  as  necessary  to  make  a  "scientific  farm- 
er." For  let  him  reflect,  that  in  the  first 
place,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  there  is  no 
need  that  he  should  be  profound  in  all,  or 
even  in  any  of  these  sciences ;  but  only  that 
he  should  not  be  ignorant  upon  those  points 
in  each,  which  are  intimately  connected  with 
his  art.  In  the  second  place,  the  student  of 
the  present  day  has  the  advantage  of  read- 
ing, in  his  own  tongue,  numerous  ancient 
and  recent  useful  treatises  upon  these  vari- 
ous subjects,  which  were  not  in  the  power 
of  our  predecessors ;  and  without  the  aid  of 
which,  they  were  obliged  to  undergo  many 
privations.  Thirdly,  he  enjoys  the  incalcu- 
lable advantages  of  Agricultural  Societies, 
institutions  of  comparatively  recent  date,  by 
means  of  whose  exhibition  and  labours  in- 
dustry has  been  stimulated,  emulation  has 
been  excited,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
valuable  information  has  been  disseminated. 
He  is  furnished  with  agricultural  periodicals, 
the  editors  of  which  understand  so  well,  not 
only  how  to  cater  for  his  mental  appetite, 
but  how  to  fiirnish  the  food  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  is  adapted  to  his  daily  digestion. 

The  friends  of  the  art  do  not  yet  despair 
of  witnessing  the  erection  of  "  A  National 
Professorship  of  Agriculture,"  or  a  school 
where  so  much  of  the  above  sciences  as  is 
connected  with  husbandry,  shall  be  liberally 
taught.  During  my  last  visit  to  France,  I 
examined  at  Altford,  a  few  leagues  from 
Paris,  an  institution  partaking  somewhat  of 
this  character.  Shortly  after  my  return 
home,  I  endeavoured  to  get  up  one  here, 
upon  similar  principles.  A  copy  of  an  Essay, 
then  written,  will  be  laid  upon  your  table ; 
those  who  will  do  me  the  honour  to  peruse 
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it,  will  there  find  how  much  useful  know- 
ledge might  be  imparted  to  our  planters  and 
farmers  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 

When  some  particular  branch  of  agricul- 
ture is  required  to  be  stimulated,  Stale 
bounties  have  been  found  efficient.  In 
1842,  Ohio  paid  bounties  upon  silk  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  $6,500;  and,  in  1841, 
Pennsylvania  paid  bounties  upon  the  same 
article  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  84,000. 

Some  of  the  agricultural  societies  have, 
it  is  understood,  e.xcited  the  pens  of  the 
learned  upon  such  important  subjects  as  the 
causes  of  rust,  and  smut,  and  upon  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  &-C.,  which  is  very  laudable.  And 
the  recent  endeavours  of  the  General  Go- 
vernment, through  their  consuls  and  foreign 
agents,  to  procure  seeds  of  other  countries, 
cannot  be  too  much  applauded. 

The  American  farmer  is  the  absolute  and 
unconditional  owner  of  the  soil.  He  is  not 
"  a  tenant'''' — not  even  in  '■'■fee-simple,''''  in 
the  legal  sense  of  those  terms ; — for  he  holds 
under  no  man!  His  farm  is  " Allodiutn'''' 
in  the  most  comprehensive  meaning  of  that 
word!  His  house  is  not  "  his  castle"  but 
"  sanctuary,''^  into  which  no  one  dare  enter 
against  his  will !  He  sits  in  the  legislature 
to  enact  the  laws,  and  in  the  jury  box  to  put 
them  into  execution !  He  allows  no  Stale 
Church  to  spread  its  sombre  mantle  between 
him  and  Heaven!  Aware  of  the  benefits 
of  Christianity,  he  supports  religion  from 
motives  of  pure  piety,  and  worships  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience !  He  is  bountifully  provided 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life!  The  bread- 
stuffs  raised  annually  in  the  United  States, 
amount  to  upwards  of  716  millions  of  bush- 
els, which  is  equal  to  39  bushels  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  Union !  Such 
a  man  may  well  be  said  to  "  sit  down  under 
his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree;"  and, 
truly,  "  who  shall  make  him  afraid  ]" 

"  He  knows  no  master,  save  protecting  Heaven, 
And  those  whom  choice  and  common  good  ordain." 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  honest 
yeomanry  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
considered  as  the  muscle  and  sinew  of  the 
Republic'?  No  pains  ought  ever  to  be  spared 
to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  mental  acquire- 
ments. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  sufficient  at- 
tention has  not  been  paid  to  this  exalted 
condition  of  the  American  farmer,  or  so 
many  parents  and  guardians  would  not  force 
their  sons  and  wards  into  professions,  already 
crowded  with  incumbents — professions  in 
which  few  excel,  and  in  which  a  majority 
drag  out  a  miserable  existence,  in  prefer- 


ence to  placing  them  upon  farms,  where 
they  would  be  sure  to  arrive  at  prosperity 
and  happiness.  In  this  country,  the  prac- 
tice of  "the  scientific  art  of  Agriculture," 
always  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  respect- 
able. An  American  farmer,  Washington, 
led   the   Revolutionary   armies    to    victory. 

Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  have 
always  been  filled  with  planters  and  farm- 
ers, who  considered  it  no  reproach  that  they 
"  lived  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow." 

My  friends,  our  beloved  country  is  just 
emerging  from  beneath  a  dense  cloud,  which, 
for  some  time,  has  overshadowed  our  finan- 
cial horizon.  It  is  believed  that  the  farmer 
has  felt  less  of  its  baneful  influence  than 
any  other  class  of  the  community.  If  it 
is  so,  it  must  be  owing,  in  part,  to  their  oc- 
cupation not  being  liable  to  those  fluctua- 
tions which  embarrass,  more  or  less,  almost 
every  other  kind  of  business.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  people  of  these  States  have 
recently  learned  an  awful  lesson,  that  will 
long  remain  in  their  memories,  as  a  beacon 
to  the  present  and  succeeding  generations 
to  avoid  those  baseless  speculations,  which 
seldom  endure  long  enough  to  enrich  even 
those  who  are  immediately  concerned,  and 
which  are  always  sure  to  prove  disastrous 
to  the  mass  of  the  nation.  Such  delusions 
have  a  tendency  to  disgust  men  with  the 
slow  but  sure  progress  of  legitimate  trade, 
and,  too  often,  beguile  the  weak  to  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  to  support  unnecessary  ex- 
penses. Too  many  awful  derelictions  from 
virtue  and  duty,  have  recently  occurred,  and 
it  becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  the  farmer, 
who  has  partaken  less  in  these  derelictions, 
to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  support 
the  cause  of  religion,  morals  and  virtue. 

Never  having  been  engaged  in  farming, 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  much 
can  be  offered  in  the  way  of  advice,  on  the 
practical  part  of  our  subject.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  by-stander  becomes  a  better  judge 
of  the  game  than  those  who  hold  the  cards; 
and  I  will,  therefore,  venture  a  few  hints, 
which,  as  they  are  kindly  intended,  it  is 
hoped  they  may  be  indulgently  received. 
One  who  is  unable  to  travel  the  road,  may 
still  be  used  as  a  road  pointer,  to  indicate 
the  way. 

First,  then,  it  is  feared  that  our  agricultu- 
ral friends  have  not  yet  paid  all  the  atten- 
tion that  the  subject  demands,  to  a  judicious 
rotation  of  crops,  adapted  to  our  climate; 
particularly  in  regard  to  roots. 

Second.  Much  has  been  done,  that  is  be- 
yond all  praise,  in  insuring  the  best  breeds 
of  cattle.  While  we  hear  pronounced  with 
gratitude,    the    names    of  Mease,  Powell, 
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Brantz,  Clay,  Gowen,  and  Kelley,  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  task  is  not  finished. 

Tiiird.  Soiling-,  it  is  apprehended,  has 
been  too  much  neglected  by  most  American 
husbandmen. 

Fourth.  Irrigation  has  also  been  too  little 
attended  to  in  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  Proper  care  and  precaution  have 
not  been  sufficiently  bestowed  upon  the  selec- 
tion of  seeds.  This  is  a  subject  of  the  great- 
est importance. 

Sixth.  Much  is  yet  to  be  learned  in  re- 
gard to  the  preservation  and  economical  use 
of  manure. 

Seventh.  The  introduction,  more  gene- 
rally, of  labour-saving  machinery,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  itinerant  threshing  machine, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

Eighth.  Gardening  and  raising  fruit  are 
much  neglected  by  our  farmers. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  special 
committees  might,  with  advantage,  be  raised 
upon  these  and  other  useful  topics,  to  report 
at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Pennsylvania  contains  nearly  thirty  mil 
lions  of  acres.  According  to  the  census  of 
1840,  she  had  a  population  of  one  million 
seven  hundred  and  odd  thousands,  which  is 
nineteen  acres  and  a  fraction  for  each  inhab- 
itant. In  1842,  she  raised,  of  grains  of  all 
kinds,  upwards  of  sixty  millions  of  bushels; 
of  potatoes,  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  bush- 
els; of  hay,  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a 
quarter  of  tons;  of  flax  and  hemp,  upwards 
of  three  thousand  three  hundred  tons;  of 
tobacco,  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
tons ;  of  silk,  upwards  of  twenty-one  tliou- 
sand  pounds;  of  sugar,  nearly  three  millions 
and  a  half  of  pounds ;  and  of  wines,  nearly 
eighteen  thousand  gallons. 

In  the  wheat  crop,  Pennsylvania  ranked 
the  third  State  in  the  Union.  Ohio,  with 
twenty-five  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
acres,  raised  twenty-five  millions  and  a  quar- 
ter of  bushels;  and  New  York,  with  thirty 
millions  of  acres,  raised  upwards  of  eleven 
millions  of  bushels,  while  we  raised  ten  mil- 
lions eight  hundred  thousand  bushels. 

In  the  Indian  corn  crop, — the  great  staple 
of  the  United  States — Pennsylvania  stands 
only  the  twelfth  State  in  the  scale  of  pro- 
duction. We  raised  thirteen  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  bushels,  whereas,  Tennessee,  which 
has  twenty-five  millions  six  hundred  thou- 
sand acres,  and  a  population  of  only  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand,  produced 
nearly  fifty-six  millions  of  bushels;  and  Ken- 
tucky, with  barely  twenty-five  millions  of 
acres,  and  a  population  of  only  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand,  raised  nearly 
fifty  millions  of  bushels. 

But  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  that  year, 


did  not  produce  half  the  quantity  of  wheat 
that  was  raised  by  Pennsylvania.  The  en- 
tire wheat  crop  of  the  United  States,  con- 
taining two  millions  of  square  miles,  in 
1842,  was  rising  one  hundred  and  two  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter  of  bushels,  of  which 
Pennsylvania,  containing  forty-six  thousand 
square  miles,  raised  nearly  one  tenth.  So 
that,  while  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  can 
find  nothing  in  the  national  satistics  of 
which  he  ought  to  be  ashamed,  he  perceives 
much  in  the  industry  of  other  States  to  ex- 
cite his  ambition. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  has  so  much 
increased,  and  is  so  much  increasing,  in  the 
United  States,  that  we  shall  soon,  not  only 
be  independent  of  other  nations,  for  that  ne- 
cessary of  life,  but  we  shall  furnish  it  to 
foreign  countries.  The  whole  capital  em- 
ployed in  tjie  manufacture  of  cane  sugar  in 
the  United  States,  is  said  to  be  fifty-two 
millions,  and  the  average  produce  is  esti- 
mated at  eighty  millions  of  pounds,  besides 
four  millions  of  gallons  of  molasses.  In  ad- 
dition to  which,  maple  sugar  has  become  an 
article  of  much  importance,  as  has  been  seen 
by  the  immense  quantity  produced  by  Penn- 
sylvania in  1842.  The  manufacture  of  su- 
gar from  the  stalk  of  the  Indian  corn,  has 
also  lately  attracted  the  public  attention, 
and  is  worthy  of  experiment. 

The  foregoing  slight  sketch  of  the  na- 
tional statistics  and  of  our  State  resources, 
is  deemed  to  be  sufficient  authority  to  con- 
gratulate you,  my  fellow  citizens,  upon  our 
general  prosperity,  at  least  so  far  as  farming 
is  concerned,  and  to  encourage  us  to  hope 
that,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  we 
may  enjoy  still  more  in  future.  We  have  a 
moderate  climate,  a  fruitful  soil,  and  free 
institutions,  and  with  these,  if  we  are  not 
happy,  the  fault  must  lie  at  our  own  doors. 
Let  us  continue  to  reverence  the  religion  of 
our  forefathers — to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judi- 
cial departments  of  government — to  pass 
fewer  laws,  and  to  put  those  in  existence 
into  stricter  execution — to  maintain  peace 
without,  and  industry,  economy,  sobriety 
and  independence  within,  and  these  United 
States  will  be  respected  by  every  people 
upon  the  face  of  this  earth. 

It  is  said,  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  describe  the  United  States  as  they 
now  are ;  but  it  is  far  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
brightest  fancy  to  conceive  what  they  will  be, 
in  after  times,  when  all  your  territories  shall 
be  filled,  and  all  our  lands  put  under  cul- 
ture. Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Illinois, 
used  to  be  esteemed  "  the  far  West ;"  but 
now  we  have,  still  further  in  that  direction, 
the  flourishing  States  of  Arkansas,  Missouri 
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and  Iowa.  Beyond  them  lies  the  home  ot 
the  friendly  Indians,  numerous  tribes,  whose 
advance  towards  civilization  has  been  so 
rapid,  that  we  already  look  forward  to  the 
day  when,  erected  into  a  sovereign  State, 
they  will  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  Still 
further  are  the  Great  Prairies,  the  land  of 
grass  and  flowers,  whose  fruitful  bosom  will, 
ere  long,  be  covered  with  flocks  and  herds 
of  domestic  animals,  more  numerous  than 
the  stars  in  the  Milky  Way !  These  extend 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Beyond  which 
lies  the  rich  territory  of  Oregon,  to  the  so- 
vereignty of  which  the  United  States  is 
justly  entitled,  and  whose  rich  fields,  water- 
ed by  the  beautiful  Columbia  river,  will  be 
settled  by  the  American  farmers  even  to  the 
shores  of  the  mighty  Pacific  Ocean !  What 
an  empire !  What  an  assemblage  of  free- 
men !  The  mind  is  lost  in  the  contempla 
tion  of  the  greatness  and  power  to  which 
these  United  States  are  destined !  Eslo 
perpetua ! 


Hints  to  young  Farmers. 

Consider  your  calling  both  elevated  and 
important,  never  be  above  it,  nor  be  afraid 
of  the  frock  and  the  apron. 

Put  off  no  business  for  to-morrow  that  can 
be  done  to-day. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  opens  and  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground,  put  your  fences  in 
order. 

Plant  no  more  ground  than  you  can  well 
manure  arfd  cultivate  to  advantage. 

Never  hire  a  man  to  do  a  piece  of  work 
which  you  can  do  yourself 

Every  day  has  its  appropriate  duties,  at 
tend  to  them  in  succession. 

Keep  no  more  stock  than  you  can  keep  in 
good  order,  and  that  of  the  best  kind. 

Never  "run  in  debt"  without  a  reasonable 
probability  of  paying  at  the  time  agreed. 

Remember  that  economy  and  industry  are 
the  two  great  pillars  of  the  farmer's  prospe- 
rity. 

Take  some  good  family  newspaper,  and 
pay  for  it  in  advance.  Also  an  agricultural 
paper. 

Never  carry  your  notes  in  your  pocket- 
book,  for  the  desk  or  trunk  is  a  more  appro 
priate  place. 

Keep  them  on  file  and  in  order,  ready  to 
be  found  when  wanted. 

Never  buy  any  thing  at  an  auction  be- 
cause the  article  is  going  cheap,  unless  you 
have  use  for  it. 

Keep  a  place  for  your  tools,  and  your  tools 
in  their  places. 

Instead  of  spending  a  rainy  day  idly,  re- 


pair whatever  wants  mending,  or  post  your 
accounts. 

By  driving  your  business  before  you,  and 
not  permitting  your  business  to  drive  you, 
you  will  have  opportunities  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  well  applied  leisure. 

Never  trust  your  money  in  the  hands  of 
that  man  who  will  put  his  own  to  hazard. 

When  interest  or  a  debt  becomes  due,  pay 
it  at  the  time,  whether  your  creditor  wants 
it  or  not.  Never  ask  him  to  "wait  till  next 
week,"  but  pay  it.  Never  insult  him  by 
saying,  "  you  do  not  want  it."  Punctuality 
is  a  key  to  every  man's  chest. 

By  constant  temperance,  habitual  mode- 
rate exercise,  and  strict  honesty,  you  will 
avoid  the  fees  of  the  lawyer  and  the  sheriff, 
gain  a  good  report,  and  probably  add  to  your 
present  existence,  years  of  active  life. 

When  a  friend  calls  to  see  you,  treat  him 
with  the  utmost  complaisance,  but  if  import- 
ant business  calls  'your  attention,  politely 
excuse  yourself. 

Should  you  think  of  building  a  house,  be 
not  in  a  hurry,  but  first  have  every  material 
on  the  spot,  and  have  your  cellar  as  large  as 
the  frame. 

Keep  a  memorandum  book — enter  all 
notes,  whether  received  or  given — all  mo- 
neys received  or  paid  out — all  expenses — 
and  all  circumstances  of  importance. 

In  December  reckon  and  settle  with  all 
those  with  whom  you  have  accounts — pay 
your  shop-bills  and  your  mechanics,  if  not 
promptly  done  at  the  time. 

On  the  first  of  January,  reckon  with  your- 
self, and  reckon  honestly — bring  into  view 
all  debts  and  credits — notes  and  accounts. — 
Ascertain  to  what  amount  your  expenses 
were  the  last  year,  and  the  loss  and  gain — 
make  out  a  fair  statement  and  enter  the 
whole  in  a  book  for  the  purpose. 

Having  arrived  at  this  important  know- 
ledge, you  will  imitate  the  prudent  traveller, 
who  always  keeps  in  view  where  he  is  next 
to  move.  You  will  now  look  forward  and 
calculate  how  and  in  what  way,  you  shall 
best  meet  and  prosecute  the  business  of  the 
ensuing  season. 

And  lastly,  when  the  frost  of  winter  shall 
arrest  your  out-door  labours,  and  the  chilling 
blast  shall  storm  your  dwelling,  let  your 
fire-side  be  for  yourself  and  your  wife,  and 
your  children,  the  happiest  spot  on  earth; 
and  let  the  long  evenings,  as  well  as  the 
short  days,  be  appropriated  to  mutual  efforts 
for  mutual  good,  and  to  mutual  preparations 
for  that  "  eternal  spring,"  which  sooner  or 
later,  shall  open  in  all  its  freshness  to  those 
who  have  "done  justly,  loved  mercy,  and 
walked  humbly  with  their  God." — Ohio  Re- 
pository. 
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For  the  Farmers' Cabinet. 

Short-horus  as  Milkers. 

Many  inquiries  have  arisen  in  our  country 
in  relation  to  the  comparative  excellence  of 
the  Short-horns  and  natives  as  dairy  stock, 
and  frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to 
illicit  something'  trom  their  owners  on  this 
subject;  results  have  been  called  for,  weights 
of  butter  and  cheese  have  been  demanded ; 
not  individual  cases — not  here  and  there  a 
cow — they  "  prove  nothing ;"  but  the  pro- 
ducts of  some  ten  or  twenty  cows  is  claimed; 
in  fact,  dairy  statistics,  such  as  every  man 
gives;  and  these  calls  are  made  by  those 
■who  claim  to  be  intelligent,  observing,  dis- 
criminating men,  competent  to  examine  into 
and  give  the  agricultural  history,  not  only 
of  a  county,  or  a  State,  but  it  may  be  of  a 
whole  country;  and  yet  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  such  inquiries  never  entered  their 
minds;  while  the  Short-horn  breeders  ap- 
peared to  think  the  absurdity  of  the  demand 
was  too  self  evident  to  claim  their  attention. 
I  will  therefore  venture  to  offer  a  few  sug- 
gestions of  my  own,  based  on  the  common 
sense  and  known  facts  of  the  case,  rather 
than  on  any  knowledge  of  the  science  or 
theory  of  breeds,  or  breeding,  and  will  with 
your  leave,  Mr.  Editor,  form  them  a  little  to 
meet  the  remarks  of  Mr.  James  T.  Norton, 
which  I  find  in  your  excellent  paper  for 
August.  These  remarks  commence  with 
an  encomium  on  Mr.  Sotham,  for  having  de 
termined  to  ascertain  the  milking  property 
of  the  " Herefords ;"  and  this  too,  "for  the 
benefit  of  the  public !"  he  is  therefore  making 
dairy  and  feeding  his  calves  on  flax-seed  jelly ; 
nor  do  I  doubt  that  in  so  doing,  Mr.  Sotham 
is  going  ahead  on  the  right  principle ;  indeed 
I  am  rather  more  disposed  to  think  he  can 
make  a  larger,  better,  fatter  calf,  in  this 
way  than  in  any  other,  or  as  a  breeder  he 
would  not  adopt  it.  But  with  the  Herefords 
we  have  now  nothing  to  do,  so  let  us  on  to 
the  subject  in  question.  I  presume  Mr, 
Norton  will  readily  concede,  that  in  Eng- 
land, whence  we  have  received  all  our 
Short-horn  stock,  no  doubts  are  now  enter- 
tained of  their  being  otherwise  than  great 
milkers,  and  in  further  evidence  of  this 
being  an  acknowledged  property  of  the 
breed,  I  will  ask  his  attention  to  another 
fact — which  is,  that  the  great  establishments 
for  supplying  the  cities  and  towns  with  milk, 
use  almost  exclusively  cows  of  this  breed, 
and  where  from  700  to  1000  are  found  stand- 
ing under  the  sheds  of  one  man.  Is  this 
proof  enough  1  I  should  think  to  an  unpre- 
judiced mind  it  might  be ;  for  where  so  large 
a  number  of  cows  are  milked  daily,  a  quart 
more  or  less  per  cow,  would  be  either  a 


ruinous  or  profitable  item  in  the  amount; 
and  cow-keeping  being  of  itself  a  separate 
business,  the  question  as  to  which  are  the 
most  productive  cows,  has  been  most  care- 
fully determined  by  experience — may  we 
not  then  consider  such  a  decision  in  favour 
of  the  Short-horns  final,  as  to  their  dairy 
excellence  at  home,  where  alone  they  are 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  admit  of  the  test  so 
loudly  called  for.  I  am  not  myself  aware 
of  anything  in  this  country,  that  should 
change  the  characteristics  of  a  breed  when 
imported,  else  it  would  be  great  folly  to  in- 
cur the  expense  and  risk.  For  aught  I  see, 
a  Devon  remains  a  Devon,  in  all  the  features 
which  mark  the  breed ;  a  Hereford  is  still  a 
Hereford,  and  will  feed,  and  fat,  and  work 
as  well  here  as  in  England ;  the  Ayrshires, 
I  am  assured,  retain  their  milking  property; 
why  then  should  not  the  Short-horns  be  the 
same  sluggish,  heavy,  milking  animals  here, 
that  they  are  at  home  1  It  were  as  rational 
to  suppose  they  had  given  up  their  quiet,  in- 
dolent habits,  and  become  smart,  active  work- 
ing oxen,  as  to  suppose  they  had  changed 
their  character  as  a  dairy  stock; — for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Powell's  cow  Belinda,  was  im- 
ported probably  for  her  extraordinary  milk- 
ing property;  was  it  lessened  when  she 
made  at  the  rate  of  twenty  and  a  half 
pounds  of  butter  a  week,  under  the  most 
careftil  observation  of  a  committee'?  Hav- 
ing cited  herds  of  seven  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand cows,  who  are  milked  all  the  year 
round,  I  may  venture  on  this  "  isolated"  in- 
stance, not  to  establish  the  claims  of  Short- 
horns to  deep  milking,  but  to  show  that  a 
good  milker  in  England,  continued  to  be  so 
in  America;  and  I  presume  I  could  obtain 
corroborating  testimony  derived  from  many 
a  "  ship's  cow,"  that  has  been  brought  over 
to  this  country  and  left. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  I  presume  Mr. 
Norton  must  content  himself  with  "  isolated 
cases"  of  superior  milking,  for  there  is  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  a  single  dairy  of  Short- 
horns in  the  country ;  nor  is  it  likely  there 
will  be,  while  they  are  in  themselves  so 
costly,  and  their  produce  pays  such  remune- 
rating prices  to  breeders.  With  tliese  latter, 
the  desired  product  is  the  calf,  and  not  but- 
ter or  cheese ;  nor  can  the  Short-horn  man 
raise  so  fine,  so  large,  so  fat  a  calf,  and  at 
so  small  an  expense,  as  at  the  foot  of  its 
dam  ;*  and  when  raised,  it  has  heretofore 
brought  the  owner  probably  twice  as  much 
in  dollars  and  cents — no  bad  "proof" — as 
the  greatest  dairy  produce  Mr.  Norton  ever 
obtained  from  the  best  cow  of  his  native 


*  The  idea  of  a  calf  being  able  to  take  the  milk  of 
two  covps,  is  purely  Herefordshire. 
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herd ;  it  would  not  then  be  reasonable  to 
expect  a  Short-horn  breeder  to  kill  his 
calves  at  a  day  old,  or  bring  them  up  in 
some  inferior  manner,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  dairy  "  for  the  benetit  of  the  pub- 
lic." Breeders  are  not  so  philanthropic, 
they  look  more  to  their  own  interests,  and 
have  all  confidence  themselves  in  the  breed 
they  have  chosen. 

But  supposing  the  breeder,  who  is  as 
strenuous  for  the  milking  character  of  his 
stock  as  the  dairyman,  should  propose  to 
Mr.  Norton  another  test  of  this  desirable 
quality,  about  as  fair  as  his  own.  Now  sir, 
there  is  no  "humbug,"  no  "moonslime"  in 
a  calf,  no  prevarication,  no  blundering  in 
figures,  no  mistakes,  no  trusting  to  others, 
but  he  speaks  for  himself;  therefore,  instead 
of  deciding  the  question  by  the  weight  of 
butter  and  cheese,  what  if  the  breeder  should 
propose  to  raise  some  ten  or  a  dozen  calves 
at  the  foot  of  their  respective  dams,  against 
the  same  number  of  calves  from  native  cows 
brought  up  in  the  same  way]  "There  is 
no  estimate  here ;  it  is  the  actual  weight" 
that  would  be  sought;*  nor  does  he  even  ask 
you  to  take  his  report,  which  would  include 
a  whole  summer's  work,  performed,  perhaps, 
by  several  different  persons,  but  he  shows 
you  the  certain  results  of  the  milking  pro- 
perty of  his  herd,  uninfluenced  by  the  skill 
or  mismanagement  of  a  manufacturing  pro- 
cess, on  which  much  depends.  I,  for  one, 
am  inclined  to  think  the  natives,  in  spite  of 
the  583-^  lbs.  of  cheese  formerly  made  by 
their  dams,  would  be  found  wanting  in  the 
balance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  difference 
that  might  exist,  if  the  sale  of  the  calves 
were  carried  out  in  dollars  and  cents.  This 
proposition,  if  made  by  a  breeder  to  a  dairy 
man,  would  be  about  as  fair  as  that  proposed 
by  Mr.  Norton  to  breeders  of  improved  stock. 
Again,  I  would  ask  of  your  readers,  if  they 
really  consider  that  Mr.  Sotham  is  placed 
in  a  position  to  be  encouraged  by  the  results 
so  courteously  offered  him  by  Mr.  Norton 
of  a  dairy  that  has  been  probably  some  years 
arriving  at  its  present  very  creditable  posi 
tion,  while  Mr.  Sotham  is  milking,  for  the 
first  year,  some  dozen  young  things  brought 
over  as  untried  heifers,  and  almost  the  only 
ones  in  the  country;  and  therefore,  as  it 
were,  without  the  power  or  chance  of  se 
lection,  whereas  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
a  dairy  of  natives  may,  and  ought  to  be,  of 
tried  cows,  picked  up  here  and  there,  out  of 
the  thousands  which  form  the  great  mass  of 
cattle  around  them.  Has  it  never  occurred 
to  gentlemen,  when   they  have  cited  this 


*  And  who  so  truth-telling  as  a  calf,  when  giving 
evidence  for  or  against  its  nurse? 


and  that  native  animal  for  any  extraordinary 
quality,  that  they  were  but  individual  cases, 
exceptions  to  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
formed  tlic  rule  of  poverty  that  everywhere 
marks  tlie  unimproved  native  breed,  and 
when  comparing  such  isolated  cases  with 
the  imported  stock,  did  they  take  into  con- 
sideration that  the  whole  number  of  the  lat- 
ter was  but  a  handful  in  comparison  with 
these  natives]  I  suspect  not,  or  more  rea- 
sonableness would  have  been  shown  on  the 
subject.  I  will  close  by  remarking,  that  it 
has  been  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  that  the 
scepticism  in  relation  to  the  Short-horn  as  a 
dairy  cow,  should  not  give  way  before  the 
almost  universal  testimony  borne  by  practi- 
cal men  to  the  great  excellence  of  their 
grades;  whence  should  come  their  superi- 
ority over  the  common  cow,  but  from  the 
Short-horn  blood  ?  In  this  belief  some  dai- 
rymen are  already  forming  their  herds  en- 
tirely of  such  heifers,  and  it  is  not  attended 
by  any  greater  cost  than  the  price  of  a  good 
Short-horn  bull. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  friend  has 
pointed  me  to  an  article  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  of  July,  from  Mr.  Sotham,  in 
which  he  manifests  so  little  diffidence  as  to 
his  position,  and  "  flourishes"  so  belligerent 
a  pen,  that  he  will  scarcely  thank  me  for 
claiming  anything  for  him  on  the  score  of 
circumstances,  in  case  of  the  short  coming 
of  his  herd.  The  boastful  manner  in  which 
he  predicts  the  future  superiority  of  his 
yearlings  over  the  Short-horns  of  the  same 
age,  brought  up  on  two  cows,  iff  may  judge 
from  the  report  of  those  who  have  seen  his 
yearlings  of  this  spring,  eminently  prove 
the  hopefulness  of  man. 

Thomas  Thompson. 

Prospect  Farm,  Sept.  25th,  ]843. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Agricultural  Societies. 

As  an  observer  of  passing  events,  I  have 
been  attracted  to  some  of  the  meetings  and 
shows  of  Agricultural  Societies.  A  few 
years  ago,  and  not  an  association  of  the 
kind  was  in  active  existence  within  many 
miles  of  Philadelphia; — now  we  have  the 
old  and  respectable  Society  of  this  city,  the 
Chester  and  Delaware,  and  the  New  Castle 
County,  or  Wilmington  Societies,  all  appa- 
rently flourishing,  and  each  holding  annual 
displays  for  the  interest  and  welfare  of  their 
several  districts.  There  are,  or  have  been, 
doubters  of  the  expediency  or  advantage  of 
such  Societies,  and  especially  of  their  public 
shows.  I  am  not  one  of  these,  but  on  the 
contrary,  believe  they  are  contributing 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the  agricul- 
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tural  interests  of  our  country,  and  are  ra- 
pidly placing^  the  farmer  on  that  vantage 
ground,  to  which  his  importance, — whether 
in  a  physical,  moral,  or  economical  view — 
entitles  him.  Probably  no  other  portion  of 
the  community  is  so  much  benefited  by  so- 
cial intercourse  as  farmers,  and  this  arises 
chiefly  from  their  remote  and  secluded  oc- 
cupations, which  prevent  frequent  inter- 
change of  sentiment  and  ideas.  The  pro- 
per corrective  for  this  inconvenience  of  a 
country  life,  is  the  formation  of  Agricultural 
Societies,  and  the  frequent  discussion  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  science — for 
such  it  has  become — of  farming. 

And  how  much  the  farmer  has  constantly 
in  view  that  should  lead  to  reflection  and 
store  his  mind  with  knowledge,  that  might 
be  communicated  and  dispensed  to  others ; 
the  beautiful  and  mysterious  operations  of 
nature  are  always  before  him  ;  every  spear 
of  grass,  every  opening  bud  and  expanding 
flower,  or  falling  leaf,  is  a  subject  of  interest 
to  an  inquiring  mind.  Social  education, 
that  is,  the  knowledge,  experience,  aptitude, 
acquired  by  constant  intercourse  with  the 
world,  gives  an  advantage  to  those  whose 
occupation  calls  them  together,  or  who  live 
in  cities  and  towns,  which  the  secluded  life 
of  the  wrmer  prevents  his  enjoying  to  the 
same  extent.  This  want  of  frequent  inter- 
course, of  exchanging  sentiments,  of  learn- 
ing what  others  are  doing,  and  of  studying 
how  to  equal  or  excel  them ;  this  combina- 
tion and  concentration  of  knowledge,  to 
which  we  owe  the  power  loom,  the  steam 
engine,  canals  and  rail-roads,  is  what  the 
farmer  wants,  and  what  he  can  only  acquire 
by  social  clubs,  societies,  lyceums,  frequent 
discussions,  and  investigation  of  every  thing 
pertaining  to  his  occupation.  That  farmers 
are  becoming  alive  to  the  benefits  of  such 
associations,  is  evinced  by  the  rapid  estab- 
lishment of  them  throughout  the  country. 
In  New  England — the  very  granary  of  hu- 
man intellect.  Agricultural  Societies  are 
formed,  and  shows  held  in  almost  every  dis- 
trict. In  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
the  legislature  has  wisely  held  out  a  foster- 
ing hand,  the  farmers  are  convening  in 
every  county,  and  their  great  central  So- 
ciety almost  rivals  in  celebrity  and  import- 
ance, those  of  Great  Britain. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  this  feeling  is  fast 
spreading  amongst  the  farmers  of  old  Penn- 
sylvania, and  hope  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  every  district  will  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  agricultural  associations,  and 
schools,  libraries,  &c.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  farmer  will  take  that  stand  in  the 
moi'al  and  social  community,  to  which  the 
unequalled    importance  of  his    occupation 


gives  him  a  just  claim.  But  men  require 
exciting  causes  to  stimulate  and  arouse 
their  dormant  senses;  they  want  some  great 
field  of  action,  to  renew  and  keep  up  the 
proper  spirit  of  emulation,  and  for  this  no- 
thing is  so  effectual  as  periodical  displays 
of  their  property,  skill  and  acquirements. 

At  the  recent  agricultural  show  by  the 
Philadelphia  Society,  this  spirit  was  fully 
exemplified  and  brought  out.  The  quality 
and  extent  of  contributions,  excelled  those 
of  previous  shows  in  most  particulars,  while 
the  number  of  contributors  proved  the  in- 
creasing interest  of  the  people.  The  ex- 
cellent arrangements  of  the  Society;  their 
efforts  to  accommodate  all,  and  the  liberal 
and  impartial  manner  in  which  their  premi- 
ums were  distributed,  elicited  frequent  re- 
mark, and  evidently  increased  the  well 
earned  popularity  of  that  Society. 

They  are  not,  however,  content  with  an- 
nual exhibitions  of  stock,  but  also  encourage 
farmers  to  go  on  improving  and  perfecting 
their  science  by  premiums  for  crops  of  grain 
and  roots,  and  also  for  farms  of  various  sizes. 

We  hope  their  efforts  to  promote  the  cause 
of  agriculture,  will  be  efficiently  seconded 
by  the  farmers  of  this  vicinity,  all  of  whom 
should  fall  into  their  ranks,  and  partake  of 
the  benefits  which  flow  from  such  institu- 
tions, when  conducted  with  zeal  and  discre- 
tion. A  Cultivator. 

Nov.  1st,  1843. 


To  forward  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
whether  cucumbers,  melons,  &c.,  take  a 
turnip — scoop  out  the  inside,  and  fill  the 
cavity  with  rich  and  fine  earth;  sow  the 
seeds  and  place  in  a  warm  part  of  the  house. 
They  will  soon  vegetate,  and  by  the  time 
the  fear  of  frost  has  passed,  may  be  set 
abroad  in  the  open  ground;  the  turnip  offer- 
ing no  disturbance,  but  affording  nutriment 
on  its  decomposition. 


Corns  between  the  toes  are  oflen  very 
troublesome  and  exceedingly  painful;  and 
are  frequently  so  situated  as  to  be  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  usual  remedies.  Wetting  them 
with  hartshorn,  or  with  lemon  juice,  will,  in 
most  cases,  cure  them  for  a  time. 

A  small  slip  of  wadding  put  around  a  toe 
that  has  a  corn,  and  renewed  everyday,  will 
give  it  much  ease  by  interposing  its  soft- 
ness between  the  corn  and  the  pressure  of 
the  stocking  and  shoe. 


Fowls. — In  winter,  hens  should  be  fed  in 
part  with  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  cabbage, 
&c.,  to  supply  the  want  of  grass  and  seeds 
that  they  obtain  in  summer;  this  will  cause 
them  to  lay. 
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Provision  Trade  Avith  England. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  new  Tariff  by  the  British 
Government,  the  trade  in  provisions  has  become  one 
of  great  importance  to  this  country,  and  promises  to 
be  still  more  so.  Many  errors  have  been  run  into, 
and  losses  consequently  sustained,  in  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring and  packing  beef,  pork,  &c.  Much  imposition 
too,  has  been  practised  in  the  introduction  of  inferior 
articles,  and  passing  them  off  for  American;  thus  cast- 
ing discredit  and  suspicion  upon  the  genuine  article, 
and  operating  seriously  to  the  prejudice  of  our  trade. 
Both  time  and  care  will  be  requisite  to  overcome  it, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  high  character  for  our  arti- 
cles of  this  kind.  A  circular  from  a  respectable  Ame- 
rican house  in  Liverpool,  dated  August,  of  this  year, 
has  been  handed  us,  from  which  the  following  extracts 
are  made.  We  may  remark  in  passing,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  below,  on  pork,  the  writer  recom- 
mends the  use  of  salt-petre.  The  experience  of  the 
editor  is  decidedly  against  the  use  of  salt-petre  on 
pork  that  is  to  be  kept  through  the  ensuing  summer. 
It  is  apt  to  prevent  its  taking  a  sufficiency  of  salt. 
There  is  no  danger  of  putting  too  much  salt  on  pork: 
plenty  of  this,  with  pure  pickle,  will  ensure  the  fine 
red  tinge  alluded  to. — Ed* 

As  the  season  is  now  approaching'  for  the 
commencement  of  your  fall  and  winter  ope 
rations,  in  the  way  of  curing  and  packing 
provisions,  we  afe  desirous  of  laying  before 
you  the  following  instructions  relative  there- 
to, feeling  that  they  are  important  to  all 
who  contemplate  a  trade  with  this  country. 
Judging  from  the  operations  in  this  and  the 
London  market,  for  the  year  now  about 
closing,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  large 
opening  here  for  your  surplus  produce,  when 
put  up  to  correspond  with  similar  produc- 
tions of  our  own.  That  American  provis 
ions  are  in  much  favour  here,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. In  beef,  the  superiority  of  the  first 
quality  over  what  is  generally  packed  in 
this  country,  is  admitted,  and  it  only  seems 
necessary  to  give  proper  attention  to  the 
curing  and  packing  to  insure  a  large  and 
profitable  market.  With  these  few  pre- 
liminary remarks,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
give  such  hints  on  each  article,  as  will,  in 
our  opinion,  be  highly  conducive  to  your  in- 
terests, if  followed  up. 

Beef. — Immediately  on  the  adoption  of 
the  present  tariff,  we  had  a  considerable  in- 
flux of  all  sorts  of  this  article  from  your 
side,  a  large  majority  of  which  was  totally 
unsuitable,  both  in  quality  and  packing,  as 
doubtless  many  have  experienced  from  their 
account  of  sales.  A  small  proportion  proved 
fine  meat,  but  badly  packed  or  messed,  and 
a  still  smaller  part  only  seemed  to  be  what 
was  wanting  in  quality  and  packing.  Du- 
ring the  present  year  our  receipts  have  been 
much  more  extensive,  and  we  are  happy  to 
say,  that  where  the  instructions  of  ourselves 


and  others  have  been  attended  to,  an  article 
precisely  suited  has  been  received,  and  the 
result  in  point  of  price,  has  been  highly  re- 
munerative to  the  shipper.  Our  own  sales 
of  Mess  and  Extra  Mess,  fully  bear  us  out 
in  this  remark,  for  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  in  several  instances  they  have  paid,  in- 
cluding exchange,  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
profit,  and  this  after  being  put  up  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  What  then  would  have  been 
the  result  if  it  had  been  packed  in  Ohio  or 
Illinois,  where  the  meat  would  probably  have 
cost  only  half  the  price  1 

Instructions  for  packing. — Fine  fat  heifer 
or  young  steer  beef,  is  much  liked.  Bullock 
or  ox  beef,  from  7  to  10  cwt.,  where  the 
flesh  has  been  put  on  the  carcass  in  a  short 
period,  thus  causing  it  to  be  tender,  is  in 
high  favour.  Tierces  have  a  decided  pre- 
ference over  barrels,  and  should  contain  38 
pieces  of  as  near  8  lbs.  each,  as  possible, 
making  304  lbs.,  but  to  insure  this  weight, 
308  to  310  lbs.  should  be  packed  up,  as  there 
is  always  a  decrease  in  the  first  three  or  four 
months.  The  tierces  should  be  full  bound, 
with  one  iron  hoop  at  either  bilge,  and  also 
one  at  either  chime,  with  strong  ash  or  hick- 
ory between,  as  also  one  at  the  chimes,  par- 
tially to  cover  the  iron  hoop  there.  Ash 
staves  are  preferred,  as  not  giving  a  brown 
colour  to  the  meat.  Walnut  staves  should 
certainly  be  avoided.  A  tierce  of  No.  1, 
prime,  may  be  composed  of  8  lb.  pieces  of 
Brisket,  Flat  Rib,  Naval,  Shoulder  and  Stick- 
ing pieces.  Mess  should  be  the  same,  omit- 
ting the  Shoulder  and  Sticking  pieces.  Ex- 
tra Mess,  or  India,  should  be  of  8  lb.  pieces 
of  Briskets,  Flat  Rib,  Standing  Rib,  a  piece 
or  two  of  the  Rump,  with  suet  taken  out, 
and  a  fine  fat  Round  in  the  centre  of  each 
tierce.  An  inferior  description  to  these 
three  qualities  may  be  made,  and  called 
cargo;  say  to  consist  of  Shanks,  Necks, 
Sticking  pieces.  Shoulders,  with  a  few 
pieces  of  Brisket,  Flat  Rib  and  Navals,  to 
redeem  it.  We  do  not,  however,  recom- 
mend this  low  quality. 

If  barrels  be  used  instead  of  tierces,  which 
should  not  be  the  case,  the  assortment  in 
each  should  be  the  same,  and  the  weight  be 
fully  200  lbs.,  to  insure  which  203  or  204 
lbs.  should  be  packed  up.  Barrels  will  do 
with  one  iron  hoop  at  each  chime,  with  a 
wood  one  nearly  to  cover  it,  and  eight  or 
ten  good  ash  hoops  under.  The  manner  of 
cutting  up  beef  is  very  imponant,  that  every 
piece  may  be  fair  and  square,  and  be  at  once 
known  when  tlie  eye  rests  on  it.  The 
cleaver  should  be  entirely  excluded  in  this 
operation,  and  nothing  but  the  saw  and  knife 
used,  that  every  piece  may  be  quite  smooth. 
We  deem  this  very  important,  and  cannot 
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too  strongly  urge  the  point.  The  meat 
should  be  of  a  bright  cherry  colour,  and  the 
fat  firm  and  yellow. 

Pork. — 'It  is  desirable  that  this  important 
article  should  assimilate  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  the  Irish  in  every  respect.  As  yet 
we  have  had  very  little  of  your  first  rate, 
hard,  pinky  pork.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  what  has  been  received,  has  been  soft 
and  oily,  often  cut  with  a  dull  cleaver  in- 
stead of  knife  and  saw,  and  hence  ragged 
at  the  edges.  Nothing  but  the  solid,  corn- 
fed  pork,  should  be  sent  here.  There  has 
been  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  hogs  fed 
for  oil,  have  been  packed  for  pork.  We  are 
aware  that  no  country  can  produce  better 
pork  than  yours,  and  as  natives  of  it,  we  are 
very  desirous  to  see  pork  take  its  proper 
rank  here,  and  shall  be  proud  to  aid  by  our 
exertions  in  bringing  about  this  desirable 
object.  In  this  article  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary only  to  make  two  qualities,  say  Prime 
and  Mess.  The  former  consisting  of  Hocks, 
Necks,  Shoulders,  Rump  pieces,  with  some 
Side  cuts,  all  in  pieces  of  about  4  lbs.,  and 
the  latter  (Mess)  to  be  Rump  and  Side 
pieces  only,  cut  square,  of  4  lbs.  weight,  or 
thereabouts.  As  in  beef,  so  in  pork,  we  re- 
commend that  it  be  in  tierces,  of  304  lbs. 
good  weight,  but  this  is  not  so  important  as 
with  beef.  If  in  barrels,  the  weight  should 
be  fully  200  lbs.  Whether  in  tierces  or 
barrels,  they  should  be  made  in  the  same 
way  as  described  for  beef.  Much  of  the 
New  Orleans  pork,  as  it  is  here  called,  has 
been  found  to  be  covered  with  a  thick,  slimy, 
red  matter,  doubtless  arising  from  the  use  of 
rain  water  without  preparation.  Could  not 
the  pickle  be  boiled  and  well  skimmed  be- 
fore use ;  or  could  not  the  water  be  passed 
through  a  body  of  sand  to  act  as  a  filterer, 
before  put  to  the  salt,  and  then  well  skim- 
med, drawing  it  off" from  all  sediment]  We 
deem  somethmg  of  this  sort  important,  to 
free  the  pork  from  the  red  deposit  on  it.  To 
give  the  pinky  colour  alluded  to,  as  well  as 
to  give  a  firmness  to  the  meat,  we  presume 
about  1^  ounces  of  salt-petre  per  cwt.,  will 
be  required. 

Hams. — This  is  an  important  article  if 
we  can  but  get  them  to  suit,  the  consump- 
tion being  very  great.  Of  the  large  quan- 
tity imported  since  the  opening  of  the  trade, 
but  a  very  small  proportion  has  been  what 
was  wanted.  Several  errors  have  been 
committed  in  this  article,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  which  are  over-smoking,  and  pack- 
ing in  casks,  by  which  latter  plan  they  have 
arrived  in  a  heated  state,  or  rendered  very 
soft.  We  are  of  opinion  that  much  less 
smoking  than  you  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
them,  would,  if  they  can  be  made  quite  dry 


by  it,  answer  much  better  for  this  market, 
or  if  they  can  be  dried  without  smoking  at 
all,  they  would  be  preferable  to  the  over- 
smoked. The  mode  of  curing  with  sugar 
and  molasses,  added  to  the  salt  and  salt- 
petre, is  much  approved,  as  increasing  the 
flavour  and  rendering  them  tender  when 
cooked,  but  still  very  excellent  hams  are 
made  without  this  addition.  We  would  re- 
commend that  each  ham  be  first  covered 
with  brown  paper,  and  then  with  bagging 
or  canvass,  neatly  sewed  to  fit  the  ham,  then 
handsomely  marked,  with  a  string  in  each 
knuckle  to  hang  up  by.  The  plan  of  pack- 
ing them  in  casks  after  being  bagged,  is  not 
only  a  superfluous  expense,  but  tends  to  their 
arriving  in  a  heated  state,  which  is  their 
ruin.  The  bagging  is  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion of  itself,  and  if  stowed  in  the  'tween 
decks  of  a  vessel,  where  there  is  more  or 
less  air,  they  can  be  landed  in  good  order, 
and  at  a  more  moderate  rate  of  freight  than 
when  in  casks.  Hams  must  be  cut  short 
and  nicely  trimmed. 

Laril. — This  article  is  of  great  consump- 
tion, it  being  used  by  all  classes  for  culinary 
purposes,  whilst  the  inferior  qualities  are 
taken  by  the  oil  makers  and  soapers.  Very 
white  solid  leaf  lard  should  be  in  kegs  of 
firkins,  while  anything  inferior  to  it,  may  be 
in  barrels  and  half  barrels,  the  price  not 
being  sensibly  affected  thereby.  We  would 
recommend  the  white  leaf  lard  in  bladders, 
and  then  packed  in  moderate  sized  casks,  if 
it  were  possible  to  receive  them  without 
damage  or  deep  indentures,  but  we  fear  it 
cannot  be  done,  and  therefore  we  recom- 
mend kegs  or  firkins  for  it. 

Grease. — This  is  another  article  of  great 
consumption  by  the  candle  makers  and  soap- 
ers, let  the  quality  be  what  it  may,  and  may 
be  sent  in  any  sort  of  package,  but  the  actual 
tare  of  each  should  be  marked  on  each, 
which  saves  trouble  and  expense  here  in  as- 
certaining it. 

Tallow. — This  article  has  long  been 
known  of  extensive  consumption  by  tallow 
chandlers,  and  latterly  for  machine  pur- 
poses. Solidity  and  good  colour  are  its 
principal  requisites,  and  tierces  the  best 
packages  for  it. 

Lard  Oil. — This  is  a  new  article  every 
where,  but  more  so  here  than  with  you.  Its 
applicability  for  all  the  purposes  to  which 
Sperm  and  Olive  oils  are  applied,  renders  it 
valuable,  but  an  early  check  has  been  given 
to  its  use,  by  an  order  from  the  Board  of 
Trade,  to  raise  the  duty  to  20  per  cent,  on 
its  value,  instead  of  Is.  3d.  per  cwt.,  as  laid 
down  in  the  Tariff",  making  a  difference  of 
about  6s.  per  cwt.  Should  it  be  found  quite 
suitable  tor  machine  and  engine  purposes, 
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as  also  for  clothiers'  use,  the  high  duty  will 
not,  we  think,  prevent  its  introduction,  as  it 
still  will  rule  at  a  lower  price  than  Olive 
oil.  The  pure  white  limpid  Lard  oil,  tree 
from  odour,  ranks  highest  with  us,  and 
should  be  in  good  oak,  iron-bound  casks  or 
barrels,  with  painted  or  white-washed  ends. 

Cheese. — Of  all  articles  of  American  pro- 
duction this  has  met  thus  far  with  the  most 
favourable  reception  ;  large  quantities  of  all 
qualities  have  been  received  since  tlie  new 
Tariff  came  into  operation,  which,  generally 
speaking,  have  been  taken  oft"  with  rapidity. 
Really  good,  mild,  fine,  large  cheese,  is  con- 
stantly in  demand,  and  ready  of  sale,  the 
commoner  qualities  move  oft'  nearly  as  ra- 
pidly for  consumption  amongst  the  lower 
classes;  and  now  that  we  are  about  to  ex- 
perience an  extensive  revival  in  the  trade 
of  our  manufacturing  districts,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  we  shall  see  a  greater  demand 
than  ever,  during  the  coming  year.  Large 
cheese  of  say  60  lbs.  and  upwards,  are  in 
much  favour,  and  should  be  in  boxes,  while 
the  smaller  will  do  in  casks.  They  should 
be  perfectly  sound,  well  pressed,  and  free 
from  the  rennetty  flavour,  as  well  as  from 
what  we  call  pasture  flavour,  and  witliout 
colour.  If  shipped  new,  the  edges  should  be 
bound  round  with  thin  canvass  to  prevent 
cracking.  Cheese  a  year  old,  is  much  more 
desirable  than  the  new. 

Butter. — Our  duty  is  so  high  on  this  arti- 
cle— 20s.  per  cwt.  and  five  percent,  added — 
that  we  can  only  encourage  the  shipment  of 
it  for  sale  in  bond,  that  is,  for  exportation 
without  paying  the  duty.  It  should  be 
packed  in  firkins  of  45  to  60  lbs.,  laid  in 
layers,  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt  between, 
and  the  firkins  filled  with  pickle.  The  colour 
should  be  the  natural  one. 

Tongues. — Neats  and  pigs  tongues,  are 
of  considerable  sale  if  nicely  cured,  so  as 
not  to  be  hard.  Salt-petre  should  be  used 
to  give  them  a  fine  red  colour.  They  should 
be  trimmed  of  all  the  root  excepting  the  fat 
on  the  under  side.  The  Neats  tongues  may 
be  in  barrels  of  200  lbs.,  and  half  barrels  of 
100  lbs.  The  pigs  tongues  should  be  in 
very  nice  full-bound  half  barrels,  of  100  lbs., 
and  both  handsomely  marked  on  the  heads, 
with  the  packer's  name. 

Liverpool,  England,  Aug.,  1843. 


Remarks  on  Transplanting  Trees. 

It  is  frequently  the  case,  that  a  tree  which 
has  received  all  the  care  and  attention  which 
can  be  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  most  experi- 
enced nurseryman,  is  transplanted  to  a  soil 
of  very  inferior  character,  and  being  thus 
stunted  in  its  growth,  is  the  frequent  cause 


of  dissatisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  The 
planter  should  therefore  bear  in  mind,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  soil  in  which  a  tree  is 
planted,  to  be  too  rich,  and  that  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth  and  its  subsequent  productive- 
ness, are  very  much  influenced  by  the  pro- 
portion of  fertilizing  matter  contained  in  the 
soil. 

For  planting  an  orchard,  the  ground  should 
be  well  cultivated  before  and  after  the  trees 
are  planted,  and  as  highly  manured  as  the 
means  of  the  cultivator  will  admit.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  tree  to  flourish,  as  it  should, 
when  the  roots  are  surrounded  and  covered 
with  a  thick  sod.  When  the  tree  is  i.solated, 
as  in  a  garden  or  lawn,  a  rich  compost  of 
earth  and  manure  should  be  dug  in  around 
the  tree,  care  being  taken  that  no  pure  ma- 
nure be  allowed  to  come  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  roots.  The  ground  about 
these,  also,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three 
feet,  should  be  kept  mellow  until  the  tree  is 
of  large  size,  and  it  would  also  be  well  to 
dig  in  a  portion  of  manure  about  the  roots 
every  Spring. 

Many  of  the  most  experienced  cultivators 
regard  the  Fall,  immediately  after  the  first 
hard  frost  has  arrested  the  growth,  as  the 
best  season  for  transplanting  every  variety 
of  trees  but  evergreens,  which  should  be 
planted  during  the  last  days  of  Spring,  or 
the  first  of  Summer.  Where,  however,  it 
is  not  convenient  for  the  cultivator  to  give 
them  attention  in  the  Fall,  deciduous  trees 
may  be  deferred  until  Spring. 

The  reason  of  this  preference  for  the  Au- 
tumn is  obvious;  when  trees  are  transplanted 
at  that  season,  the  earth  becomes,  during  the 
winter,  properly  settled  about  the  roots,  and 
they  are  ready  to  throw  out  fibres  in  the 
Spring.  The  Spring  is  preferred  for  ever- 
greens, for  the  reason  that  their  period  of 
hibernation  differs  from  that  of  deciduous 
trees,  and  experience  has  shown  that  they 
succeed  best  when  thus  planted.  When  a 
tree  is  removed,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  roots  uninjured  and  entire ; 
if  this  precaution  has  not  been  observed, 
the  tops  should  be  lessened  in  proportion  to 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  roots. 

When  the  tree  has  been  some  time  out 
of  the  ground,  it  is  well  to  immerse  the  bo- 
dies and  roots  in  water  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours;  this  will  much  benefit  the  tree, 
and  advance  its  vfegetation.  The  holes  for 
receiving  them  should  be  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  the  roots  without  crowding  or  bend- 
ing,— from  three  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  accordmg  to  the 
size  of  the  trees.  The  subsoil  should  be  en- 
tirely removed  to  this  depth,  and  its  place 
filled  with  rich  mould,  well  combined  with 
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compost  or  manure  fully  fermented.  All 
bruised  or  broken  roots  should  be  shortened 
and  smoothly  pared  with  a  knife.  Let  a 
person  hold  the  tree  upright,  while  the  ope- 
rator pulverizes  the  earth,  and  scatters  it 
among  the  roots.  I,et  the  tree  be  shaken 
gently  while  this  is  bemg  done,  and  let  the 
earth"  be  carefully  filled  in  around  every 
root,  even  the  smallest  fibre ;  it  is  all  im- 
portant that  the  soil  should  come  in  contact 
with  every  portion  of  the  root.  When  the 
hole  is  three  quarters  filled,  pour  in  three 
or  four  gallons  of  water,  and  after  it  has 
settled  away,  fill  up  the  hole,  pressing  the 
earth  around  the  tree  with  the  foot.  Earth 
watered  in  this  way  will  retain  its  humidity 
a  long  time,  while  water  poured  on  the  sur- 
face, after  the  hole  is  filled,  is  very  injuri- 
ous, causing  the  top  of  the  soil  to  bake  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  access  of 
air  and  light,  both  of  which  are  highly  es- 
sential to  the  prosperity  of  the  tree.  One 
of  the  most  universal  and  fatal  errors  in 
planting  trees,  is  placing  them  too  deep; 
we  have  known  many  fine  and  thrifty  trees 
die  from  this  cause  alone:  they  should  not 
be  planted  more  than  an  inch  deeper  than 
they  stood  in  the  nursery,  and  if  the  frost  is 
likely  to  heave  them  the  first  winter,  a 
small  mound  can  be  heaped  about  the  stem, 
to  be  removed  again  in  the  Spring. 

By  attending  to  the  preceding  sugges- 
tions, we  feel  assured  that  the  cultivator 
will  be  amply  repaid  for  any  extra  trouble 
or  expense,  by  the  consequent  increased 
growth,  beauty,  or  productiveness  of  the 
tree.  Parsons  &  Co. 


Lucerne. — On  a  visit  to  Mr.  Phinney's 
farm,  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  about  the  middle 
of  June,  we  saw  a  piece  of  lucerne,  or 
French  clover,  as  it  is  often  called,  which 
had  already  been  cut  three  times,  for  the 
purpose  of  soiling.  Soiling  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  practice  of  cutting  herbage 
crops  green,  for  feeding  live  stock ;  and  for 
this  purpose  lucerne  is  considered  admirably 
adapted.  One  acre  is  sufficient  for  five  or 
six  cows,  during  the  soiling  season.  It  is 
fit  for  the  scythe,  in  congenial  soils,  about 
the  10th  of  May — may  be  cut  every  twenty 
or  twenty-five  days,  and  is  said  to  yield  from 
five  to  eight  tons  to  the  acre.  This  was 
sown  in  drills,  and  looked  well.  A  very 
deep,  friable,  rich,  sandy  loam,  is  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows  best.  It  should  be  sown 
early  in  May,  and  be  subject  to  careful  and 
frequent  culture.  We  believe  this  grass  wor- 
thy of  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. Mr.  Phinney  appeared  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  it. — American  Traveller. 


Agricultural  Exhibition. 

[Reported  for  tlie  Fanners'  Cabinet.] 

Mr.  Peter,  British  Vice  Consul,  in  reply 
to  a  complimentary  sentiment,  returned 
thanks,  and  expressed  the  gratification 
which  had  been  aflbrded  to  him  by  the  Ex- 
hibition of  that  day.  Many  of  the  cattle 
exhibited  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
best  cattle  shows,  and  have  borne  away 
prizes  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  Indeed, 
he  could  not  conceal  the  surprise  he  felt,  at 
seeing  what  had  been  done  within  the  last 
few  years,  for  improving  the  breed  of  cattle 
in  America.  Not  only  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  older  States,  but  even  in  the  distant  re- 
gions of  the  West, — in  the  neighbourhoods 
of  Lexington  and  Louisville,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Scioto,  and  various  other  parts  of 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  had  he  met  with  Short- 
horns of  the  purest  and  finest  breed,  the 
possession  of  which,  when  we  considered  the 
trouble  and  expense  which  they  must  have 
cost,  reflected  no  small  credit  on  the  enter- 
prising spirit  and  sound  judgment  of  the 
owners.  Would  they  but  do  as  much  for 
the  improvement  of  their  crops,  as  they 
have  done  for  improving  their  breed  of  cat- 
tle, America  would  not  long  be  second  to 
Belgium,  Germany,  or  any  other  parts  of 
Europe,   in  agricultural  excellence. 

Gentlemen, — continued  Mr.  Peter — since 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  you  three 
years  ago,  I  have  visited  many  parts  of 
America,  and  without  exaggeration,  will  I 
say,  that  a  nobler  country,  finer  varieties  of 
soil  and  climate,  greater  capabilities  of  ex- 
cellence, it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  behold. 
But  then,  I  am  compelled  to  add — and  you 
must  not  be  offended  with  me  for  what  I 
say — you  have  not  always  made  the  most  of 
those  advantages.  It  is  true,  that  in  Ches- 
ter and  Lancaster  counties,  and  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of 
the  older  States, — nay,  even  in  some  parts 
of  the  West, — I  have  seen  excellent  farm- 
ing; but  these  are  exceptions.  American 
farmers  in  general,  are  too  apt  to  have  more 
acres  on  their  hands  than  they  have  strength 
or  capital  properly  to  manage.  The  conse- 
quence, therefore,  is  that  their  land  is  not 
kept  sufficiently  clean,  and  that  they  lose 
more  than  half  the  amount  of  crop,  which 
it  would  be  otherwise  capable  of  producing. 
They  do  not  seem  to  recollect,  that  50  acres 
well  cleaned  and  managed,  would  yield 
greater  profit,  than  1.50  or  200  acres,  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  rushes. 

Gentlemen,  nature  has  done  her  part  for 
you  ;  and  you  have  now  only  to  do  yours. 
Whilst  labour  and  skill  can  render  the  most 
sterile  soils  productive,  neglect  and  bad  hus- 
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bandry  may  ruin  or  deteriorate  the  most  fer- 
tile. In  proof  of  this,  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  have  lately  seen  in  Europe.  I  have  seen 
light  tillage  lands  of  England,  yielding  be- 
tween 30  and  40  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre, 
whilst  lands  of  precisely  the  same  quality 
and  description  in  France,  did  not  produce 
eight  bushels  an  acre.  Again,  I  know,  in 
the  former  country,  estates  which  were, 
some  years  ago,  deemed  incapable  of  yield- 
ing anything  like  a  profit,  and  where — as  it 
had  been  facetiously  said — nothing  was  to 
be  seen,  but  perhaps  a  couple  of  rabbits 
fighting  for  a  solitary  blade  of  grass ;  but 
which  lands,  in  the  present  day,  yield  as  fine 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  clover,  turnips,  and 
mangel-wurzel,  as  ever  farmer  could  wish 
to  cast  eye  upon.  But  to  show  you  still 
further,  the  all-importance  of  a  good  system 
of  husbandry,  and  of  how  much  more  real 
benefit  it  often  is,  than  even  the  greatest 
natural  fertility  of  soil,  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  myself  witnessed  in  England,  only  a  few 
years  ago.  It  was  at  a  time  when  there 
were  loud  complaints  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress, and  when  numerous  petitions  for 
stricter  corn-laws  and  increased  protection, 
were  pouring  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
1  happened  then  to  visit  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  what  did  I  see?  I  saw  in 
some  districts,  lands  of  the  richest  quality, — 
lands  enjoying  every  natural  advantage — a 
good  soil,  a  good  climate,  a  good  situation, — 
and  yet  with  all  around,  landlords,  ten 
ants,  labourers,  all  impoverished  and  full  of 
complaint.  Again,  I  saw  other  districts 
possessed  of  few  or  none  of  the  advantages 
which  I  have  been  describing,  but  where 
the  picture  was  directly  the  reverse.  The 
landlord  was  receiving  his  fair  rent,  the 
tenant  was  saving  money,  and  the  labourer 
employed,  well  paid  and  content;  not  a 
murmur,  not  a  complaint  was  to  be  heard. 
Now,  what  do  you  think  was  the  cause  of 
this  extraordinary  difference  of  things  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  island?  The 
cause  was  simply  this,  viz.,  a  difl^erence  in 
their  respective  modes  of  agriculture.  In 
the  one  case,  there  had  been  introduced  a 
new  and  improved  system  ;  in  the  other,  all 
the  vices  of  the  old  system  had  been  allowed 
to  continue  and  prevail.  In  the  one,  by  im- 
proved machinery  and  a  more  skilful  appli- 
cation of  capital  and  labour,  they  had  not 
only  lessened  the  cost  of  production,  but 
they  had  greatly  increased  the  amount  of 
that  production — multiplying  it  two,  three, 
and  in  some  cases,  even  four-fold ;  in  the 
other,  they  had  improved  little  or  not  at  all, 
but  had  plodded  on  in  the  old  way,  plough- 
ing, sowing,  reaping,  as  their  forefathers 
had  done  for  ages,  trembling  at  every  breath 


of  innovation,  scouting  all  possibility  of  im- 
provement. And  they  were  all  rewarded 
accordingly;  each  according  to  his  own 
works.  One  was  flourishing,  the  other 
starving.  Yes,  the  bad  farmer,  despite  of 
his  good  soil,  was  bankrupt  and  wretched; 
whilst  the  intelligent  and  active  one,  tri- 
umphing over  every  disadvantage  and  obsta- 
cle of  nature,  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
peace,  plenty,  and  independence.  So  much 
more  does  success  in  agriculture  depend  on 
our  own  intelligence  and  exertions,  than 
even  on  the  richest  bounties  of  nature ! 
But  nature,  I  repeat,  has,  in  this  country, 
done  her  part,  and  you  have  now  only  to  do 
yours.  With  the  gifts  and  advantages 
which  she  has  so  liberally  showered  down 
upon  you,  there  is  no  height  of  agricultural 
excellence  and  success,  which  America  has 
it  not  in  her  power,  sooner  or  later,  to  at- 
tain. But  I  have  troubled  you  too  long, 
and  shall  therefore  conclude,  by  begging  to 
renew  my  thanks  for  this  hospitable  recep- 
tion, and  to  express  my  most  earnest  wishes 
for  the  prosperity  of  this  Society,  and  Ame- 
rican agriculture  in  general.  I  would  also, 
in  respondence  to  the  sentiment  which 
called  me  up,  add  my  prayers  for  peace 
and  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and 
America, — between  the  parent  and  the 
child.  May  they  both  go  on,  active,  im- 
proving, and  happy, — "the  old  bull,  John, 
and  the  lusty  yearling,  Jonathan,"  as  Lord 
Morpeth  calls  them :  and  may  the  only  fu- 
ture rivalry  between  them  be,  which  shall 
raise  the  best  crops  and  breed  the  finest 
cattle. 

Mr.  Gowen,  Vice  President,  in  reply: — 
felt  happy  in  the  assurance  of  the  advance- 
ment made  in  agriculture,  of  which  the 
gentleman's  opinion  was  conclusive.  His 
experience  and  intelligence  qualified  him  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  not  only  to  compare  our 
improvements  with  those  of  other  countries, 
but  to  judge  in  the  abstract,  of  the  excel- 
lence of  results.  That  our  cattle  in  this 
neighbourhood,  should  be  superior,  no  one 
can  doubt,  because  the  improved  Short-horn 
bulls  are  selections  from  the  herds  of  the 
best  breeders  in  England,  or  are  derived 
immediately  from  them.  Mr.  G.  said,  we 
should  take  encouragement  from  our  partial 
success,  and  be  ever  ready  to  listen  with  at- 
tention to  every  lesson  bestowed  upon  us. 

The  gentleman's  good  opinion  is  flatter- 
ing, and  must  be  appreciated  by  all.  The 
zeal  he  manifests  for  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, cannot  fail  to  elicit  the  commendation 
of  every  farmer  in  general,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  this  Society  in  particular.  His 
frankness  is  but  in  proof  of  the  urbanity  and 
kindness  he  has  reciprocated  with  our  citi- 
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zens,  ever  since  he  sojourned  among  them. 
Let  us  then  continue  to  deserve  the  good 
opinion  of  every  friend  to  improvement,  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  renewed  exertion  in  the 
noble  and  ennobling  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
The  primitive  occupation  of  the  tillers  of 
the  soil,  said  Mr.  Gowen,  will  ever  ensure 
to  them  the  purest  morality,  and  the  most 
unflinching  patriotism. 


Good  Advice. — Quit  your  pillows  and  go 
about  your  business,  if  you  have  any — it  is 
the  first  injunction;  if  not,  seek  some.  Let 
the  sun's  first  rays  shine  upon  your  head  in 
the  morning,  and  you  shall  not  want  a  good 
hat  to  defend  you  from  its  scorching  rays  at 
noon.  Earn  your  breakfast  before  you  eat 
it,  and  the  sheriff  will  not  deprive  you  of 
your  supper.  Pursue  your  calling  with  dili- 
gence, and  your  creditor  shall  not  interrupt 
you.  Be  temperate,  and  your  physician 
shall  look  in  vain  for  your  name  on  his  day 
book.  If  you  have  a  small  farm,  or  a  trade 
that  will  support  your  family,  add  a  hundred 
dollars  a  year  to  your  capital,  be  contented. — 
Exchange  paper. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  Madder. 

Before  giving  directions  for  the  manu- 
facture of  madder,  as  practised  in  Europe,  I 
will  inform  our  farmers  of  the  mode  pursued 
in  Kentucky,  of  cultivating  it. 

They  first  dig  the  ground  to  a  good  depth, 
making  the  mould  very  light  and  mellow ; 
they  then  plant  small  roots  in  rows,  and 
when  they  have  thrown  up  stalks  of  about 
a  foot  in  length,  they  bend  them  down,  and 
throw  over  them  a  layer  of  mould ;  these 
will  throw  up  fresh  stalks  which  undergo 
the  same  process.  This  covering  up  is  con- 
tinued until  the  third  year,  when  the  bed  is 
opened  with  a  pitchfork,  and  all  the  roots 
large  enough  for  use,  are  washed  and  dried 
under  a  shed.  The  smaller  roots  are  planted 
in  fresh  beds.  The  beds  must  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds.  The  stalks  when  laid  down, 
become  roots.  The  roots  most  valuable  for 
colouring,  are  from  the  size  of  a  small  goose- 
quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger.  If  much 
larger,  the  colouring  matter  will  be  of  little 
value,  and  if  many  such  are  ground  with 
the  smaller  roots,  the  whole  mass  will  be 
injured. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  manu- 
facture of  madder  roots  for  the  market.  I 
transcribe  this  account  from  A.  Ure,  on  the 
Arts,  &c.,  published  in  England  last  year. 

"The  madder,  taken  from  the  ground  and 
picked,  must  be  dried  in  order  to  be  ground 
and  preserved.    In  warm  climates  it  is  dried 


in  the  open  air;  but  elsewhere,  stoves  must 
be  employed. 

"  The  stringy  filaments  and  epidermis  are 
to  be  removed,  called  mulle;  as  also  the 
pith,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  but  the  ligneous 
fibres. 

"  The  preparation  of  madder  is  carried  on 
in  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — 

"  The  roots  are  dried  in  a  stove  heated  by 
means  of  a  furnace,  from  which  the  air  is 
allowed  to  issue  only  at  intervals,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  is  judged  to  be  saturated  with 
moisture.  The  furnace  flue  occupies  a  great 
portion  of  the  floor;  above  are  three  close 
gratings,  on  which  the  roots  are  distributed 
in  layers  of  about  eight  inches.  At  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours,  those  which  are  on  the 
first  grated  floor  directly  above  the  stove, 
are  dry,  when  they  are  taken  away  an^  re- 
placed by  those  ot  the  superior  floors.  This 
operation  is  repeated  whenever  the  roots 
over  the  stove  are  dry.  The  dry  roots  are 
threshed  with  a  flail,  passed  through  fanners 
similar  to  those  employed  for  wheat,  and 
then  shaken  upon  a  very  coarse  sieve.  What 
passes  through  is  further  winnowed  and  sift;ed 
through  a  finer  sieve  than  the  first.  These 
operations  are  repeated  five  times,  proceed- 
ing successively  to  sieves  still  finer  and 
finer,  and  setting  aside  every  time  what  re- 
mains on  the  sieve.  What  passes  through 
the  fifth  sieve,  is  rejected  as  sand  and  dust. 
After  these  operations,  the  whole  fibrous 
matters  remaining  on  the  sieve  are  cleaned 
with  common  fanners,  and  women  separate 
all  the  foreign  matters  which  had  not  been 
removed  before.  For  dividing  the  roots  af- 
terward, into  different  qualities,  a  brass 
sieve  is  made  use  of,  whose  meshes  are  from 
one-quarter  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  diameter. 
What  passes  through  the  finest  is  rejected; 
and  what  passes  through  the  coarsest,  is  re- 
garded of  the  best  quality.  These  roots 
thus  separated,  are  carried  into  a  stove,  of  a 
construction  somewhat  different  from  the 
first.  They  are  spread  out  in  layers  of 
about  four  inches  in  thickness,  on  large  lat- 
tice-work frames,  and  the  drying  is  known 
to  be  complete,  when  on  taking  up  a  handful 
and  squeezing  it,  the  roots  break  easily.  On 
quitting  the  stove,  the  madder  is  carried, 
still  hot,  into  a  machine,  where  it  is  minced 
small,  and  a  sieve  separates  the  portion  of 
the  bark  reduced  to  powder.  This  opera- 
tion is  repeated  three  or  four  times,  and 
then  the  bolter  is  had  recourse  to.  What 
passes  through  the  sieve,  or  the  brass  meshes 
of  the  bolter,  is  regarded  as  common  mad- 
der; and  what  issues  at  the  extremity  of  the 
bolter  is  called  the  flour.  Lastly,  the  mad- 
der which  passes    through  the   bolter,   is 
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ground  in  a  mill  with  vertical  stones,  and 
then  passed  through  sieves  of  different  sizes. 
What  remains  above,  is  always  better  than 
what  goes  through." 

The  manufacture  of  madder  roots  appears 
to  be  a  very  formidable  operation,  yet  when 
reduced  to  practice,  I  suspect  most  of  the 
difficulties  so  apparent  in  description,  would 
vanish.  Wm.  Partridge. 


Ohio  Vineyards. 

Our  readers  are,  perhaps,  not  generally  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  grape  is  cultivated  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  N.  Longworth,  of  that 
place,  has  for  several  years,  been  a  large  and  success- 
ful grower  of  this  fruit.  The  following  account  from 
a  Cincinnati  paper,  of  another  plantation,  will  be 
read  with  interest. — Ed. 

"  We  lately  visited  the  vineyards  and  or- 
chards of  Mr.  John  E.  Mottier,  at  Delhi 
township,  four  miles  below  the  city.  His 
place  comprises  about  eighty  acres,  and  is 
situated  on  one  of  the  numerous  beautiful, 
breezy  hills,  that  skirt  the  Ohio  above  and 
below  the  city.  Mr.  Mottier  has  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  culture  of  clioice 
fruits,  particularly  the  grape.  He  has  six 
acres  wholly  devoted  to  grape  vines,  and  a 
more  beautiful  sight  of  the  kind  never  met 
our  eye.  The  vines  are  planted  out  in  hills, 
in  rows,  the  roots  being  three  feet  distant 
from  each  other,  and  the  rows  six  feet  apart. 
The  vines  in  one  vineyard  are  thirteen  years 
old,  and  in  another  only  four.  They  are 
trained  to  posts  seven  and  a  half  feet  high, 
and  intertwined  from  hill  to  hill.  He  finds 
locust  posts  most  durable,  and  when  firmly 
set  in  the  ground,  they  will  support  the 
enormous  crop  of  grapes  and  last  for  many 
years  without  resetting. 

"Mr.  Mottier  cultivates  none  but  Ameri- 
can varieties  which  are  hardy,  and  of  course 
need  no  protection  in  the  winter.  He  runs 
a  plough  or  cultivator  between  the  rows 
once  or  twice  during  the  season,  to  keep 
the  weeds  down  and  the  earth  light  and  in 
good  order. 

"The  vineyard  was  commenced  in  1829, 
and  the  vines  began  to  yield  fair  returns  in 
two  and  three  years,  and  during  the  whole 
period  he  has  lost  but  a  single  crop  from  the 
effect  of  frost,  drought,  or  any  other  cause. 
He  finds  a  northern  exposure  preferable  to 
a  southern,  the  vines  on  the  latter  sometimes 
suffering  partially  from  spring  frosts,  but 
never  in  a  northern.  The  Swiss  vine-dress- 
ers tell  us,  that  in  Switzerland  and  Germa- 
ny, if  they  save  the  crops  of  three  years  out 
of  five,  they  think  they  do  well. 

"About  fifteen  hundred  gallons  of  wine 


were  made  last  year,  for  which  he  finds 
ready  sale,  at  one  dollar  a  jgallon.  The  Ca- 
tawba affords  a  white  wine,  in  good  repute 
with  connoisseurs,  resembling  Rhenish:  the 
Cape  grape  makes  a  red  wine,  more  like 
Burgundy.  His  vines  this  year,  are  in  a 
very  promising  state,  and  should  nothing 
untoward  occur,  he  thinks  will  yield  him 
from  two  to  four  hundred  gallons  of  wine 
to  the  acre. 

"  Mr.  Mottier  is  also  largely  engaged  in 
the  culture  of  strawberries,  and  sold  last 
summer,  about  five  thousand  quarts. 

"We  noticed,  also,  a  small  cluster  of  the 
common  and  Spanish  chesnut.  Of  the 
former,  he  has  many  two  years  old,  from 
the  seed  planted  by  himself— also,  pecan-nut 
trees,  basket  and  golden  willow — used  in 
training  his  grape  vines — cedars  from  the 
seed,  altheas,  roses,  and  a  variety  of  orna- 
mental young  trees  and  shrubbery. 

"There  are,  besides  this,  some  half  dozen 
other  similar  vineyards  crowning  the  hills 
about  the  city,  and  those  of  our  citizens  who 
have  not  looked  into  the  matter,  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  of  American  wine 
made  here;  and  the  preparations  for  extend- 
ing the  business,  chiefly  by  Germans  from 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine." 


To  Extract  Oil  or  other  Grease. — 

Take  some  common  magnesia — not  the  cal- 
cined, but  that  which  is  made  into  small 
squares — scrape  off  a  portion,  and  rub  it 
with  your  finger  on  the  grease-spot.  Let  it 
rest  half  an  hour,  then  brush  it  lightly  off 
and  rub  on  some  fresh  magnesia.  Repeat 
this  several  times  till  the  grease  disappears 
entirely.  It  is  best  to  rub  the  magnesia  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  article. 


Frye's  Lactometer. 

On  our  10th  page,  three  months  ago,  we  stated  that 
the  Agricultural  Board  of  the  American  Institute,  had 
appointed  a  committee  to  pursue  measures  preventive 
of  the  impositions  sometimes  practised  in  watering^ 
milk,  and  that  an  instrument  might  probably  be  made, 
by  which  the  quality  of  milk  may  be  tested  with  very- 
considerable  accuracy.  The  following  letter  is  taken 
from  the  American  Agriculturist  of  fast  month— it 
shows  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  above  suggested. 
The  article  may  be  cheaply  made,  and  we  think  vi'ill 
be  interesting  to  farmers  in  testing  the  milk  of  their 
dairies  altogether,  as  well  as  in  comparing  that  of  dif- 
ferent cows.— Ed. 

This  cheap,  simple,  and  readily-applied 
instrument,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  utility 
to  all  persons  who  purchase,  or  are  con- 
cerned any  way  in  the  use  of  milk.  It  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  determine  the  quality 
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of  his  dairy,  and  to  select  such  breeds  of 
cows,  and  ^ive  them  such  food  as  will  yield 
a  rich  supply  of  milk.  To  heads  of  families 
and  venders  of  milk  in  cities,  it  will  prove 
equally  advantag-eous  in  detecting  frauds 
practised  by  milk-men,  in  feeding  their  cows 
on  dops,  and  in  adulterating-  their  milk  with 
water  or  otherwise.  And  above  all,  to  mo- 
thers and  nurses  it  will  be  invaluable  in  af- 
fording them  the  means  of  testing  the  purity 
of  the  milk  on  which  they  feed  their  chil- 
dren. Medical  writers  afford  innumerable 
proofs  of  ill  health,  disease,  and  even  death 
itself  in  children  and  adults,  where  impure 
milk  has  been  taken  as  food. 

According  to  Berzelius  the  obvious  com- 
ponents of  milk  are  cream,  curd,  and  whey. 
One  thousand  parts  of  cream  of  cow's  milk, 
of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.024,  contains  of 

Butter, 45 

Curd, 35 

Whey,       920 

1,000 

The  remaining  skimmed  milk  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  about  1.033,  and  consists  of 

Water, 929 

Curd  with  a  trace  of  butter,  28 

Sugar  of  milk, 35 

Lactic  acid,  lactate  of  potash,  and 

a  trace  of  lactate  of  iron,  6 
Muriate  and  phosphate  of  potash, 

and  earthy  phosphates,  2 

1,000 

If  we  e.xtract  the  curd,  the  remaining 
substances  constitute  whey.  The  curd  of 
milk,  or  caseous  matter,  partakes  in  many 
of  its  chemical  properties,  of  the  nature  of 
albumen  ;  in  other  respects  it  resembles  ve- 
getable gluten,  more  especially  in  the  fer- 
mentation which  it  undergoes  when  kept  in 
a  moist  state.  Hence  it  may  be  considered 
as  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  vegetable 
and  animal  food. 

The  quality  of  milk,  and,  consequently, 
the  proportions  of  the  several  constituents 
above  mentioned,  vary  with  the  breed  of  the 
cow,  with  the  food  on  which  she  is  sustained, 
with  the  time  that  has  elap-ed  since  she 
gave  birth  to  her  young,  with  her  age,  state 
of  health,  and  with  the  season  of  the  year; 
but  in  most  cases  this  fluid  contains  the 
same  substances,  though  in  different  quanti- 
ties. In  warm  weather  milk  contains  more 
butter;  in  cold,  more  cheese  and  sugar. 

The  instrument  in  question  is  constructed 
and  for  sale  at  ^\  each,  including  a  tin  case, 
by  Messrs.  Frye  &  Shaw,  222  Water  street, 


New  York,  and  may  be  described  and  used 
as  follows : 

Lactometer. 


n 

w 


Croton  water 


I  milk  and  |  water 


^  milk  and  |  water 


%  milk  and  \  water 


Pure  Orange  Co.  milk 


20 


40 


60 


80 


100 


It  will  be  understood  by  the  annexed  cut, 
that  the  two  extremes  of  the  scale  of  the 
instrument  are  based  upon  Croton  water  at 
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60°  F.,  and  an  average  quality  of  pure 
Orange  county  milk  during  the  months  of 
May,  June,  July,  and  August,  of  the  same 
temperature.  By  mixing  the  milk  and  wa- 
ter in  equal  proportions,  and  of  a  tempera- 
ture as  above,  the  instrument  will  stand  at 
50°;  when  mixed  in  a  proportion  of  one 
fourth  milk  and  three  fourths  water,  it  will 
stand  at  25°,  which  will  indicate  that  the 
mixture  contains  25  per  cent,  of  milk,  and 
75  per  cent,  of  water,  and  so  on  with  other 
proportions. 

How  to  use  the  instrument. — Fill  the  tin 
tube  which  accompanies  the  instrument, 
with  a  portion  of  the  milk  to  be  tested,  and 
warm  or  cool  it  to  a  temperature  of  60°  F. 
Suspend  the  lactometer  in  the  milk,  and 
note  the  degree  on  the  scale  of  the  instru- 
ment, which  is  nearest  the  surface ;  and  the 
number  corresponding  thereto,  will  indicate 
the  per  cent,  of  pure  milk  that  the  liquid 
contains. 

This   instrument  was  invented   by   Mr 
Frye,  at  the  special  request  of  the  board  of 
Agriculture  of  the  American  Institute,  and 
has  received  their  strongest  commendation. 

D.  J.  B. 


St.  John's  Wort. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  p.  83, 
refers  to  the  disappearance  of  this  troublesome 
weed,  within  a  few  years,  from  the  clover 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  If 
it  be  a  fact  that  the  St.  John's  Wort  has  dis- 
appeared faster  than  care  and  tillage  would 
explain,  it  is  curious,  and  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  attributing  to  the  seasons  an  influence 
deleterious  to  the  plant.  There  are  modi- 
fications of  temperature,  moisture,  and 
drought,  and  other  incidents  of  climate, 
which  we  cannot  trace,  and  yet  which  de- 
termine the  growth  and  maturation  of  many 
plants.  Seasons  that  do  not  diflfer  sensibly 
in  any  prominent  features,  exhibit  a  marked 
difference  of  influence  on  the  growth  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  vegetation.  Our  crops  of  grain, 
vegetables,  and  fruit,  are  greatly  controlled 
by  these  hitherto  unexplained,  and  perhaps 
inexplicable  causes.  The  flower  garden 
also  shows  it,  in  the  remarkable  luxuriance 
of  certain  flowers,  and  the  abortion  of  others, 
which  occur  in  one  year,  and  the  inversion 
of  this  order  in  another  year.  The  botanist 
is  accustomed  to  find,  every  year,  certain 
species  of  plants  in  comparative  abundance, 
which  are  hardly  seen  again  for  a  long  time. 
Every  season  has  its  unseen  adaptations  to 
particular  forms  of  vegetation.  Diseases 
sometimes  also  invade  certain  families  of 
plants.  Within  a  few  years  past,  our  fine 
Buttonwood  has  been  severely  visited  in  the 


Atlantic  States,  by  a  disease  perhaps  pro- 
duced by  insects  or  animalcules,  which 
threatens  its  extermination,  and  from  which 
many  of  these  majestic  old  trees  will  never 
recover,  even  if  the  younger  ones  should 
survive  and  again  flourish. 

The  Morelio  cherry-tree  has  been  almost 
exterminated  by  an  insect  which  burrows  in 
the  small  branches,  and  covers  it  with  knotty 
excrescences.  The  peach,  as  is  well  known, 
is  subject  to  a  disease  of  the  leaf,  called  the 
yellows,  which  is  in  all  probability  occa- 
sioned by  a  microscopic  insect,  and  which 
effectually  prevents  the  cultivation  of  this 
delicious  fruit,  in  many  districts  of  country 
where  it  once  flourished.  The  diseases  of 
plants  are  exhibited  in  a  manner  still  more 
striking,  when  they  attack  particular  varie- 
ties of  a  species,  and  not  others.  Our  apples, 
for  instance,  all  belong  to  the  same  species, 
and  the  varieties  aie  propagated  bygraft;ing. 
In  parts  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
Grey-house  apple-trees  have  become  subject 
to  a  disease  which  renders  them  short-lived, 
and  will  probably  destroy  them.  The  Grey- 
house  apples  are  only  cultivated  for  cider, 
and  the  loss  of  them  is  not  worth  deploring. 
They  have  failed  only  since  the  advent  of 
the  temperance  reform.  The  Cart-house 
apple  has  become  knotty,  and  almost  good 
for  nothing,  for  six  or  eight  years,  probably 
owing  to  disease  of  the  tree.  Some  old  va- 
rieties of  apples  have  entirely  run  out  from 
a  similar  cause.  The  Virginia  thorn,  valu- 
able in  former  years  for  hedging,  has  become 
almost  worthless  in  many  sections  of  coun- 
try, in  consequence  of  a  disease  which  af- 
fects the  leaf,  as  in  the  peach.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  hedges  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wilmington,  are  completely  destroyed  by 
them.  The  quince-tree  is  also  nearly  killed 
out.  The  gooseberry  has  greatly  degene- 
rated. The  native  Flowering  Locust  can- 
not be  raised  in  some  places  where  it  once 
thrived,  in  consequence  of  a  worm  that  de- 
vours the  wood  at  the  axils  of  the  branches, 
so  that  the  wind  breaks  off'  the  lin)bs.  The 
Athenian  Poplar  is  subject  to  a  similar  evil. 
The  Lombardy  Poplar  is  decaying.  The 
Linden  trees  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia, 
are  also  becoming  short  lived. 

There  might  be  much  more  written  on 
this  subject,  which,  we  hope,  will  claim  the 
notice  of  scientific  observers. —  Temperance 
Standard. 


Dutch  wives  generally  assist  their  hus- 
bands in  their  business,  often  taking  the 
most  active  share  in  it ;  and  it  is  a  common 
remark  in  Holland,  that  where  the  women 
have  the  direction  of  the  purse  and  trade, 
the  husbands  seldom  become  bankrupts. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
New  varieties  of  Native  Grapes. 

To  THE  Editor, — I  find  the  very  inte 
resting  subject  started  by  Poma  in  the  Au 
gust  number  of  the  Cabinet,  in  relation  to 
the  cultivation  of  new  varieties  of  fruit,  but 
more  particularly  of  the  apple,  has  claimed 
the  attention  of  observing  men.  The  letter 
of  E.  Whittlesey,  in  the  last  number,  is  to 
me  an  interesting  one;  and  certainly  de 
serves  the  attention  of  our  nurserymen  and 
farmers,  who  propagate  their  own  fruit  trees 
We  are  all  aware  that  it  is  not  only  a  work 
of  time,  but  one  requiring  great  patience  to 
introduce  new  varieties  of  fruit  into  our 
nurseries.  Their  owners  sow  their  seed, 
and  raise  their  trees  to  sell — and  a  person 
about  to  set  out  a  new  fruit  orchard,  will  be 
very  cautious  in  purchasing  those  of  which 
neither  he  nor  his  neighbours  know  any 
thing.  If  told  it  is  a  new  kind  from  a  seed- 
ling, but  very  valuable,  he  in  a  moment  re- 
collects that  there  is  the  tree,  raised  for  sale, 
and  of  course,  and  naturally  enough  con 
eludes,  that  the  favourable  representation  is 
induced  by  a  desire  to  sell,  and  the  result  is 
that  new  kinds  are  bought  very  cautiously 
and  slowly.  I  do  not  by  any  means  write 
thus,  to  throw  discouragement  upon  the  ef 
forts  of  nurserymen.  I  could  hope  they  will 
feel  it  a  duty  to  the  public,  to  make  every 
exertion  to  supply  the  place  of  the  vanishing 
kinds  of  fruit,  with  superior  seedlings:  it 
will  take  time — require  much  patience,  and 
perhaps  some  sacrifice  of  present  interest, 
but  they  will  eventually  be  successful,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  they 
have  done  the  "  State  some  service."  I  sat 
down  merely  to  introduce  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  in  Hovey's  Horticultural 
Magazine  for  last  month,  from  James  Ca- 
mak,  an  experienced  gardener,  respecting 
new  varieties  of  the  grape.  If  deemed  by 
the  editor  of  sufficient  importance  to  fill  a 
page,  it  will  gratify  at  least  one  constant 
reader. 

While  writing  the  above,  one  of  my  chil- 
dren brought  in  a  fine  basket  of  Isabellas 
and  Catawbas,  on  which,  I  stopped  my  pen 
to  luxuriate,  and  really,  if  before  I  began  to 
write,  I  wondered  that  we  did  not,  one  and 
all,  plant  a  grape  vine,  I  now  wonder  at  it 
still  more.  Uva. 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  mo.  14th,  1843. 

"  The  scions  for  grafting  grape  vines  should 
be  collected  when  the  vines  are  pruned,  in 
fall  or  spring,  and  kept  in  a  cool,  damp  place, 
until  the  time  comes  for  using  them — June, 
in  this  climate. 


"  The  grape  being  a  fruit  so  wholesome  and 
delicious,  and  withal  so  easily  cultivated,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  so  few  na- 
tive varieties  that  are  worth  attention.  Be- 
sides the  Isabella,  Catawba,  Herbemont's 
Madeira,  and  Norton's  Seedling,  I  know  of 
none  in  this  part  of  the  United  States,  that 
are  held  in  much  esteem,  for  the  Deve- 
reux,  which  is  a  first-rate  grape,  and  has 
been  claimed,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  as  a 
native  of  Georgia,  is  not  so.  I  have  the 
Black  Sauvignon,  originally  from  France, 
and  the  Constantia,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  as  described  by  Kenrick,  No.  23,  page 
252;  and  they  are  both  identical  with  the 
Devereux.  And  the  Warrenton,  which  has 
been  also  claimed  as  a  native,  is,  beyond  all 
question,  a  foreign  grape,  having  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  so  by  McCall,  whose  accuracy 
cannot  be  doubted. 

"  Why  do  not  some  of  our  nurserymen  or 
amateurs  set  about  the  production  of  new 
varieties  of  the  grape,  from  the  seed  of  our 
wildings'?  They  are  all,  of  course,  aware 
of  the  success  of  M.  Van  Mons,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  new  varieties  of  the  pear  from 
the  seeds  of  the  wild  sorts ;  and,  without 
doubt,  understand  the  process  employed  by 
him,  as  well  as  the  theory  on  which  that 
process  is  founded,  and  the  sound  philosophy 
by  which  the  theory  is  sustained.  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  the  same  theory  and  the 
same  philosophy  will  apply  to  all  sorts  of 
fruit  1  And  when  it  is  remembered  how 
easily  the  vine  is  propagated  by  grafting, 
and  the  certainty  with  which  the  fruit  may 
be  had  in  the  second  year  from  the  graft, 
and  this  is  contrasted  with  the  length  of 
time  Van  Mons  had  to  wait  for  specimens 
of  his  pears,  we  should  be  induced  to  begin 
the  experiment  at  once. 

"  If  the  experiment  should  be  undertaken 
by  any  one,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  the 
principal  care  will  have  to  be  bestowed  on 
the  seedlings.  Let  the  seeds  be  sown  in 
January,  in  a  hot-bed  constructed  according 
to  the  directions  of  McMahon,  Buist,  Bridg- 
man,  or  Kenrick,  in  their  books  respectively. 
In  April — in  this  climate — let  the  plants  be 
transferred  to  the  open  ground,  the  soil  being 
made  very  rich.  As  they  grow,  during  the 
summer,  the  main  stem  must  be  carefully 
tied  up  to  rods  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
all  side  shoots  taken  off  very  carefully  above 
the  first  bud.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  growth 
will  be  very  far  from  satisfactory.  One 
would  hardly  believe  what  a  difference  in 
growth  this  treatment  will  make,  until  he 
shall  have  tried  it.  When  winter  comes 
on,  the  seedlings  must  be  protected  by  hav- 
ing leaves  or  straw  thrown  over  them ;  other- 
wise many  of  them  will  perish.    In  January 
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following,  take  up  the  vines;  pot  them  in 
six  or  eiijht  inch  pots;  put  them  on  mode- 
rate bottom  heat,  and  train  as  directed  tor 
the  first  summer.  In  April  or  May,  take 
the  vines  out  of  the  pots,  shake  the  earth 
from  tlie  roots,  taking  care  that  they  are  not 
broken,  and  plant  in  the  open  ground,  in 
very  rich  soil.  With  care,  this  can  be  done 
in  ihe  dryest  weather.  Last  spring  we  had 
a  drought  here,  lasting  near  nine  weeks — 
from  the  ISth  of  April  to  the  13th  of  June — 
in  the  midst  of  wliich  I  transferred  vines, 
both  seedlings  and  cuttings,  from  pots  to  the 
open  ground,  at  mid-day;  and,  watering  them 
copiously,  their  growth  was  but  slightly 
checked.  The  seedlings  are  now  from  five 
to  eight  feet  high;  one  of  them  is  one  and 
three-quarter  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
ground ;  and  all,  when  pruned  this  winter, 
preparatory  to  training  according  t^  Hoare's 
system,  will  fiirnish  fine  scions  for  grafting 
next  June.  Here  are  two  years  spent  on 
the  seedlings; — the  third,  scions  from  them 
will  be  worked  on  strong  stocks;  and,  in  the 
fourth  summer,  I  confidently  count  on  hav- 
ing specimens  of  fruit.  For  I  do  not  agree 
with  M.  Van  Mons,  in  what  he  considers 
*an  invariable  principle,  that  a  graft  does 
not  bloom  sooner  than  the  parent  stock  from 
which  it  was  taken.'  Seed  from  these  spe- 
cimens may  be  sown,  and  the  same  course 
pursued,  taking  care  that  generation  shall 
follow  generation  without  interruption,  with 
the  hope  of  getting  varieties  that  will  suit 
our  climate,  and  be  as  far  superior  to  the 
common  sorts,  as  the  improved  pears  of  Van 
Mons  are  superior  to  those  known  when  he 
commenced  his  labours. 

"  That  the  result  will  be  worth  all  the  time 
and  care  bestowed  on  the  experiment,  I  think 
we  may  confidently  believe,  from  the  extra 
ordinary  excellence  of  Norton's  and  Cald- 
well's seedlings — the  former  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  the  latter  of  Washington  city: — both 
being  only  of  the  first  generation,  but  whe- 
ther from  wildings,  or  from  sorts  in  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  amelioration,  is  not,  I  be 
lieve,  clearly  ascertained.  M.  Van  Mons 
got  good  pears  only  after  seven  or  eight 
successive  generations,  each  occupying  from 
four  to  fifteen  years ; — or,  as  stated  by  M. 
Poiteau,  in  his  '  Origin  and  Development 
of  the  Theory  of  Van  Mens,'  adding  the 
requisite  years  in  the  first  five  generations 
of  the  pear,  a  point  is  reached  where  none 
other  than  good  and  excellent  pears  are  ob- 
tained, at  the  end  of  forty-two  years.  But 
here  are  grapes  of  excellent  qualities  ob 
tained  in  one  generation;  and  the  genera- 
tions of  the  grape  may  be  certainly  limited 
to  four  years,  instead  of  extending  to  fifteen, 
as  did  the  first  generations  of  pears  with 


Van  Mons.  As  to  one  of  these  sorts,  Nor- 
ton's Seedling,  I  can  speak  from  my  own 
observation.  It  is  certainly  a  great  acquisi- 
tion to  the  country;  for  while  its  quality  is 
very  good,  in  productiveness  and  freedom 
from  blast,  it  stands  unrivalled.  I  have 
vines,  some  of  whose  fruit  on  the  lower 
branches  has  been  lying,  all  this  wet  sum- 
mer, on  the  ground  ;  and  it  is  now  ripening 
without  a  single  rotten  berry  being  found  on 
the  bunches,  so  situated.  Yet  this  vine  is 
the  product  of  the  first  generation,  as  al- 
ready stated. 

"With  such  encouragement  before  them, 
and  with  the  certainty  of  great  profit  from 
the  sale  of  vines  that  will  suit  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  United  States; — and  in  their 
freedom  from  blast,  and  their  great  produc- 
tiveness, and  their  fine  qualities,  affording  a 
certain  and  abundant  return  for  the  care  be- 
stowed on  their  cultivation,  will  not  some, 
of  our  intelligent  and  enterprising  nursery- 
men undertake  the  experiment?  They  have 
the  Isabella,  Catawba,  and  Norton's  Seed- 
ling— native  varieties  in  the  first  genera- 
tions, it  is  believed,  and  first  stage  of  ame- 
lioration, to  begin  with,  by  which  four  years 
of  labour  will  be  saved  ; — and  if  they  go  to 
the  forest  for  wild  sorts,  they  have  an  exten- 
sive variety  among  which  to  make  their  se- 
lection. 

"  The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
is  doing  more  for  horticulture,  than  any 
other  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Union. 
Yet,  among  its  premiums  for  grapes,  for 
1843,  there  is  but  one  for  native  grapes; 
and  that  is  only  ^3; — while  for  foreign,  the 
premiums  are  from  four  to  eight  dollars. 
Might  not  the  Society  be  induced  to  offer 
premiums,  hereafter,  for  neiv  varieties  of 
native  grapes,  produced  on  the  principles 
of  Van  Mons]  Admitting  the  correctness 
of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Knight  and  others, 
on  the  gradual  deterioration  and  final  ex- 
tinction of  all  the  improved  varieties  of 
fruit,  ought  we  not  to  be  looking  to  the 
means  of  replacing  the  few  good  varieties 
of  the  grape  we  now  have,  when  they  shall 
have  yielded  to  their  fate,  and  shall  live 
only  in  the  records  of  the  past? 

"James  Camak. 

"Athens,  Ga.,  Aug.  2Gth,  1843." 

About  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  Paul  Cooper,  an 
entprprisina;  and  public  spirited  farmrr  of  Woodbury, 
IV.  J.,  and  a  venerated  friend  and  relative  of  tlie  editor, 
took  from  the  woods  in  ElsinborouL'h,  Salem  county, 
the  original  root  of  the  Elsinbnrough  crape — from  this 
vine,  which  was  for  many  years  under  his  care,  a  lux- 
uriant bearer,  this  grape  has  been  considerably  spread 
abroad.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Cooper  grape. 
Thouffli  smaller  than  the  Isabella  or  Catawba,  there  is 
not  perhaps  a  more  delicious  native  grape,  brought 
to  our  market.  It  is  rather  slow  in  its  growth,  when 
young— it  is  easily  propagated  from  the  slip,  and  is 
generally  a  good  bearer.— Eb. 
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Editor  of  Farmers'  Cabinet, — 

Dear  Sir, — A  friend  in  the  city  sent  me 
the  "Ledger"  of  the  20th  inst.,  and  on  look- 
ing over  its  columns,  my  attention  was  par- 
ticularly attracted  by  the  remarks  of  "  An 
thrax,"  on  emasculating  the  male  fowl.  This 
is  a  branch  of  business  that  I  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  in,  and  as  it  is  attended 
with  much  uncertainty  in  its  results  in  rela- 
tion to  the  life  of  the  subject,  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  method  of  performing  the 
operation  is  required  by  the  new  beginner, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  many  publications 
of  the  day.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  I 
pen  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  offer 
them  to  your  consideration,  which,  if  ac- 
ceptable, may  find  their  way  into  the  pages 
of  the  Cabinet,  thus  coming  more  directly 
before  the  eye  of  the  farmer,  the  indivi- 
dual to  be  benefited  by  this  art. 

I  have  read  most  of  the  publications  to  be 
found,  describing  this  operation,  and  am  sat- 
isfied, that  with  all  their  minute  and  specific 
directions,  no  one  unacquainted  with  the  ana- 
tomical structure  and  relations  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  fowl,  can  succeed  in  capon- 
izing  successfully.  It  differs  in  practice 
from  most  other  operations  of  this  nature, 
performed  upon  our  domestic  animals.  The 
testicles  are  deep  seated  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  surrounded  by,  and  in  proximity 
to  organs  of  vital  functions,  an  injury  to 
which  would  produce  death,  or  a  gen'eral,  ifl 
not  permanent  derangement  of  health.  In' 
order,  therefore,  to  avoid  organs  whose  func- 
tions are  so  important  to  life  and  health,  and 
which  are  so  liable  to  injury  by  an  inexpe- 
rienced operator,  a  practical  demonstration 
should  be  given  to  everyone  undertaking  it, 
more  especially  if  he  possesses  no  anatomi- 
cal knowledge.  Indeed,  so  uncertain  have 
been  the  effects  of  the  operation  performed 
by  those  who  have  had  an  insight,  that  many 
have  abandoned  it,  when  perseverance  and 
attention  in  ascertaining  the  cause  of  fail- 
ure, combined  with  practice,  would  have 
given  satisfactory  success.  It  is  a  nice  and 
delicate  operation,  and  one  that  cannot  be 
performed  by  every  bungler  who  may  spay 
a  sow,  or  castrate  a  bull. 

The  method  of  caponing,  as  mentioned 
by  "Anthrax,"  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
cruel;  there  is  no  practical  utility  in  making 
two  openings,  where  one  suffices.  Not  only 
so,  but  it  is  more  consistent  with  humanity, 
to  operate  with  the  least  possible  pain ;  and 
as  the  incisions  through  the  true  skin  and 
muscles,  give  the  greatest  pain,  the  single 
operation  is  far  preferable,  to  say  nothing  of 
tiie  amount,  or  danger  of  visceral  inflamma- 


tion and  emph)'sema  that  frequently  occur. 
Nor  is  the  opening  between  the  last  rib  and 
hip,  as  preferable  or  convenient  as  one  made 
between  the  two  ribs.  As  this  is  so  obvious 
to  every  one  who  has  performed  the  opera- 
tion, it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  rea- 
sons. Place  the  subject  upon  its  left  side, 
the  back  toward  the  operator,  and  after  re- 
moving the  feathers  in  the  region  of  the 
first  and  second  ribs,  make  the  opening  be- 
tween the  two,  commencing  at  the  car- 
tilaginous point  of  the  ribs,  and  extending 
toward  the  spine,  half  an  inch.  There  is  a 
small  artery  and  nerve,  that  will  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  wounded  ;  provided  the  incision 
is  made  lateral  of  the  first  rib,  it  is  seen  en- 
tering between  the  bellies  of  two  large  la- 
vating  muscles  running  down  the  thigh. 
W  hen  the  operation  is  between  the  two 
nbs,  the  margin  of  these  muscles  is  gene- 
rally a  true  index.  Appended  to  the  article 
of  "Anthrax,"  is  a  note,  wherein  he  says. 
Captain  Kavolski  informs  him,  that  capons 
are  made  in  Poland,  by  simply  tearing  the 
testicles  away  with  the  fingers;  no  prepara- 
tory measures  being  necessary.  Mascell 
says,  the  lady  poulterer  "  alters  young  cock- 
rels"  by  the  same  process,  and  that  it  is  also 
performed  by  men,  girls  and  boys.  The 
Chinese,  French  and  English,  use  instru- 
ments in  making  capons,  and  I  believe  it 
was  from  the  first  named  people  we  received 
our  first  rudiments  of  the  knowledge,  and  a 
sample  of  instruments.  To  Messrs.  B. 
Badger  &  Co.,  we  are  indebted  for  its  intro- 
duction. The  writers  who  have  noticed 
this  art,  would  seem  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  very  easy  of  performance,  at- 
tended with  little  trouble,  for  they  tell  us 
that  girls  and  boys  "acquire  quite  a  dexte- 
rity in  caponing."  As  I  have  no  certain 
knowledge  to  the  contrary,  I  must  believe 
it,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  girls  and 
boys  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  are  so 
expert  in  this  respect,  I  am  ashamed  of  my 
countrymen,  for  two-thirds  of  those  of  riper 
years,  who  have  attempted  this  branch  of 
agricultural  surgery,  have  not  operated  suc- 
cessfully. Almost  half  have  proven  failures 
or  slips.  It  occurs  with  the  most  practical 
and  expert  operators,  under  circumstances 
the  most  favourable,  and  is  one  of  the  seri- 
ous drawbacks  in  the  business.  The  pas- 
sion of  the  male  being  sirong  and  excita- 
ble, it  is  only  subdued  by  perfect  emascu- 
lation. Whenever  it  is  imperfectly  done,  if 
even  a  minute  part  is  left  behind, — al- 
though the  main  portion  attached  to  the 
spermatic  chord  is  thoroughly  removed,  a 
false  connection  of  cellular  tissue  is  estab- 
lished between  the  part  remaining  and  the 
seminal  ducts    or    chord,    that    invariably 
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causes  a  full  growth  of  comb  and  gill. 
Sometimes  it  so  happens  that  the  membrane 
enclosing  the  testicle,  one  or  both  is  rup- 
tured, when  the  hair  is  thrown  over  it,  the 
testicle  comes  away  apparently  whole,  yet 
rough  in  appearance:  in  such  instances  a 
failure  takes  place.  In  no  instance  can  the 
operator  be  certain  of  success  when  a  rup- 
ture takes  place.  Although  a  change  ap- 
pears in  the  external  characters  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  comb  and  gill  shrink  away,  become 
of  a  pale,  unhealthy  colour,  loose  the  bright 
florid  red,  and  he  ceases  crowing;  in  short, 
exhibits  nearly  all  the  "  insignia"  of  a  gen- 
uine capon,  yet  when  the  bird  comes  to  be 
fed  upon  highly  carbonaceous  or  stimulant 
food,  the  comb  and  gill  spring  forth.  The 
greatest  liability  to  failure,  is  operating 
when  the  bird  is  too  young,  the  old  and  mo- 
dern writers  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. The  proper  age  to  avoid  slips  under 
favourable  circumstances,  is  when  the  comb 
and  gill  assume  a  bright  complexion,  and 
have  grown  about  one-fourth  their  natural 
size.  At  this  period  the  testes  are  almost 
oval,  and  hang  pendulous,  having  no  attach- 
ment other  than  the  cord  and  its  appendages. 
It  is  also  true,  that  at  this  age  the  danger  of 
causing  death  is  greater  from  hemorrhage, 
than  when  younger,  the  volume  of  circula- 
tion not  being  in  the  ratio  of  the  contractile 
power  of  the  arteries;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  fact  has  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  forming  the  opinion  of  writers, 
that  "  the  suitable  age  is  as  soon  as  weaned 
from  the  hen."  And  it  may  be  proper  in 
this  place  to  remark,  that  tearing  away  the 
testicle  is  attended  with  less  danger  to  life, 
than  cutting  away.  The  reason  is  this; 
whenever  force  is  applied  to  an  artery  so  as  to 
divide  it,  its  contractility  is  increased ;  where- 
as, when  cut  by  a  sharp  instrument,  the  power 
of  contractility  is  decreased.  This  is  a  very 
important  provision  of  nature,  and  in  thou- 
sands of  instances  has  preserved  life,  when 
an  injury  of  the  parts  by  a  sharp  instrument 
would  have  produced  death.  I  have  uni- 
formly been  more  successful  in  removing 
the  testes  at  the  age  already  mentioned,  nor 
have  I  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  my  contemporaries,  in  killing  as 
many;  the  number  of  my  own  operations 
for  the  present  season,  being  rising  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty — killing  three.  In  some  in- 
stances I  have  removed  testes  as  large  as  a 
chesnut,  fowls  of  this  years  growth ;  and 
those  which  died  were  of  this  class. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  J.  N.  Keelgr. 
Mulberry  Farm,  N.  J.,  Sept.  24th,  1843. 

It  would,  we  think,  be  advisable  for  every  beginner 
to  operate  first  and  repeatedly  upon  a  dead  fowl.    Not 


only  do  our  young  and  inexperienced  surgeons,  but 
those  also,  who  are  older,  and  most  skilful,  and  most 
prudent,  when  they  have  a  difficult  and  important 
operation  to  perform,  prepare  themselves  immediately 
for  the  case,  by  a  thorough  examination  over  a  dead 
subject. — Ed. 


CnltiTation  of  Hemp. 

Some  of  the  British  Colonial  papers  are  recommend- 
ing the  growth  of  hemp,  as  an  object  worthy  of  atten- 
tion in  the  provinces.  A  recent  number  of  the  St. 
John's  Herald,  says : 

This  plant  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
profitable  productions  the  earth  furnishes  in 
northern  climates,  and  as  a  staple  product 
for  the  colonies,  its  cultivation  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  agriculturist. 
In  the  remote  parts  of  Russia,  the  farmer 
affords  his  hemp  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  jto 
allow  of  a  transportation  of  many  hundred 
miles  by  land,  to  St.  Petersburg,  Archangel, 
and  other  ports,  and  from  thence — after  the 
duty  and  charges  are  paid — some  hundred 
leagues  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
This  being  duly  considered  by  the  provin- 
cial farmers,  it  will  be  a  means  of  convincing 
them,  that  notwithstanding  the  supposed  diS 
ference  in  the  price  of  labour,  they  may  pro- 
duce hemp  with  profit,  since  it  maybe  trans- 
ported to  market  with  a  light  charge,  free 
of  duty,  and  vendible  for  cash,  at  more  than 
seven  times  the  price  it  would  cost  at  the 
place  of  its  growth  in  Russia.  Should  it  be 
said  that  the  Russian  farmer  gets  but  little 
for  his  labour,  it  will  then  follow  that  the 
provincialist  must  grow  rich  by  his,  and  we 
doubt  not,  that  a  few  years  experience  would 
convince  him  thereof 

Hemp  would  furnish  a  ready  remittance 
to  Great  Britain,  and  become  a  reciprocal 
advantage  to  both ;  and  as  its  cultivation  in- 
creased, we  should  be  able  to  ship  immense 
quantities,  which  would  result  in  a  never 
failing  revenue.  Indeed  the  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Cultivator,  hesitates  not  to  assert, 
"  that  our  exports  would  soon  equal  our  im- 
ports." Be  this  as  it  may,  it  could  not  but 
prove  a  rich  and  increasing  source  of  wealth, 
and  as  such,  is  worthy  the  serious  conside- 
ration of  the  legislature,  and  of  every  man 
who  truly  loves  his  country. 

The  expense  of  raising  hemp  is  but  very 
trifling ;  it  may  be  grown  on  the  same  ground 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  succession,  with- 
out lessening  the  crop  or  impoverishing  the 
soil ;  and  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  no  branch 
of  agriculture  can  be  carried  on  to  so  great 
an  advantage,  as  that  of  raising  hemp,  and 
we  hope  that  our  fanners  will  soon  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  by  ex- 
perience. 
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Disease  of  the  Apple  tree. 

In  our  2nd  number  we  gave  some  account  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  Pear  tree,  and  of  the  borer  that  does  the 
mischief.  Below  will  be  found  a  similar  article,  and 
from  the  same  source,  in  relation  to  the  Apple  tree, 
and  its  great  enemy.  The  indefatigable  labours  and 
skill  of  Dr.  Harris,  have  made  him  eminently  success- 
flil  in  detecting  these  insidious  depredators,  and  dis- 
robing them  of  the  dark  mantle  in  which  our  igno- 
rance has  heretofore  suffered  them  to  remain  enveloped. 
The  enemy  has  been  operating  so  completely  in  the 
dark,  that  we  have  hardly  known  where  to  look  for  it; 
whether  really  in  the  shape  of  an  insect — in  the  at- 
mosphere, in  the  soil,  or  in  the  defective  health  of  the 
original  fruit  stock.  The  Doctor  has  forced  them  to 
the  light,  and  made  them  hang  out  their  true  colours; 
so  that  we  may  now  know  with  whom  we  are  battling. 
These  are  interesting  subjects,  and  cannot  fail  to  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  every  one  who  values  his  orchard, 
either  for  its  supply  of  his  own  immediate  wants,  or 
for  the  ready  cash  which  its  surplus  so  easily  pro- 
duces him. — Ed. 

The  borers  of  the  apple  tree  have  become 
notorious,  throughout  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States,  for  their  extensive  ravages. 
They  are  the  larvae  of  a  beetle  called  Sa- 
perda  bivittata,  by  Mr.  Say,  the  two-striped, 
or  the  brown  and  white  striped  Saperda; 
the  upper  side  of  its  body  being  marked 
with  two  longitudinal  white  stripes  between 
three  of  a  light  brown  colour,  while  the  face, 
the  antennee,  the  under  side  of  the  body,  and 
the  legs,  are  white.  This  beetle  varies  in 
length  from  a  little  more  than  one  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  inch.  It  conies  forth 
from  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  in  its  perfected 
state,  early  in  June,  making  its  escape  in 
the  night,  during  which  time  only  it  uses 
its  ample  wings  in  going  from  tree  to  tree, 
in  search  of  companions  and  food.  In  the 
daytime  it  keeps  at  rest  among  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  which  it  devours.  The  trees 
and  shrubs  principally  attacked  by  this  borer, 
are  the  apple  tree,  the  quince,  mountain  ash, 
hawthorn,  and  other  thorn  bushes,  the  June- 
berry  or  shad-bush,  and  other  kinds  oi'  Amel- 
anchier  and  Aronia.  Our  native  thorns  and 
Aronias  are  its  natural  food ;  for  I  have  dis- 
covered the  larvae  in  the  stems  of  these 
shrubs,  and  have  repeatedly  found  the  bee- 
tles upon  them,  eating  the  leaves,  in  June 
and  July.  It  is  in  these  months  that  the 
eggs  are  deposited,  being  laid  upon  the  bark 
near  the  root,  during  the  night.  The  larvae 
hatched  therefrom,  are  fleshy  whitish  grubs, 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  tapering  a  little  from 
the  first  ring  to  the  end  of  the  body.  The 
head  is  small,  horny,  and  brown ;  the  first 
ring  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  the  next 
two  are  very  short,  and  with  the  first,  are 
covered  with  punctures  and  very  minute 


hairs;  the  following  rings,  to  the  tenth  in- 
clusive, are  each  furnished,  on  the  upper 
and  under  side,  with  two  fleshy  warts  situ- 
ated close  together,  and  destitute  of  the  little 
rasp-like  teeth,  that  are  usually  found  on  the 
grubs  of  the  other  Capricorn-beetles;  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  rings  are  very  short; 
no  appearance  of  legs  can  be  seen,  even  with 
a  magnifying  glass  of  high  power.  The 
grub,  with  its  strong  jaws,  cuts  a  cylindrical 
passage  through  the  bark,  and  pushes  its 
castings  backwards  out  of  the  hole  from  time 
to  time,  while  it  bores  upwards  into  the 
wood.  The  larva  state  continues  two  or 
three  years,  during  which  the  borer  will  be 
found  to  have  penetrated  eight  or  ten  inches 
upwards  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  its  burrow 
at  the  end  approaching  to,  and  being  covered 
only  by  the  bark.  Here  its  transformation 
takes  place.  The  pupa  does  not  difler  much 
from  other  pupae  of  beetles ;  but  it  has  a 
transverse  row  of  minute  prickles  on  each 
of  the  rings  of  the  back,  and  several  at  the 
tip  of  the  abdomen.  These  probably  assist 
the  insect  in  its  movements,  when  casting 
oft'  its  pupa  skin.  The  final  change  occurs 
about  the  first  of  June,  soon  afler  which,  the 
beetle  gnaws  through  the  bark  that  covers 
the  end  of  its  burrow,  and  comes  out  of  its 
place  of  confinement  in  the  night. 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  that  have  been 
taken  by  some  persons  to  destroy  and  exter- 
minate these  pernicious  borers,  they  con- 
tinue to  reappear  in  our  orchards  and  nur- 
series every  season.  The  reasons  of  this 
are  to  be  found  in  the  habits  of  the  insects, 
and  in  individual  carelessness.  Many  or- 
chards suffer  deplorably  from  the  want  of 
proper  attention  ;  the  trees  are  permitted  to 
remain,  year  after  year,  without  any  pains 
being  taken  to  destroy  the  numerous  and 
various  insects  that  infest  them ;  old  orchards, 
especially,  are  neglected,  and  not  only  the 
rugged  trunks  of  the  trees,  but  even  a  forest 
of  unpruned  suckers  around  them,  are  left 
to  the  undisturbed  possession  and  perpetual 
inheritance  of  the  Saperda.  On  the  means 
that  have  been  used  to  destroy  this  borer,  a 
few  remarks  only  need  to  be  made ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  they  can  be  fully  successful  only 
when  generally  adopted.  Killing  it  by  a 
wire  thrust  into  the  holes  it  has  made,  is 
one  of  the  oldest,  safest,  and  most  successful 
methods.  Cutting  out  the  grub,  with  a  knife 
or  gouge,  is  the  most  common  practice ;  but 
it  is  feared  that  the  tools  have  sometimes 
been  used  without  sufficient  caution.  A 
third  method,  which  has  more  than  once 
been  suggested,  consists  in  plugging  the 
holes  with  soft  wood.  If  a  little  camphor 
be  previously  inserted,  this  practice  promises 
to  be  more  effectual;  but  experiments  are 
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wanting  to  confirm  its  expediency. — Harris' 
Insects  of  N.  England. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Western  New  York. 

To  THE  Editor, — The  dinner  at  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Show,  lately  held  at  Ro- 
chester, seems  to  have  been  the  most  ani- 
mating part  of  the  concern.  When  such 
men  as  Martin  Van  Buren,  Daniel  Webster, 
and  Governor  Seward,  meet  at  the  table, 
amidst  the  excitements  of  such  an  occasion, 
and  are  urged  on  to  their  greatest  efforts, 
by  the  enthusiasm  and  sympathies  of  20,000 
people,  who,  they  feel,  are  looking  up  to 
them  as  the  great  master  spirits  of  the  day, 
we  shall  not  be  very  likely  to  look  in  vain, 
for  those  out  burstings  of  the  intellect  which 
so  delight  us,  and  so  irresistibly  carry  us 
along  with  the  current,  and  infuse  into  our 
own  bosoms  a  portion  of  that  same  fire,  that 
is  glowing  all  around  us. 

The  newspapers  have  given  ample  ac- 
counts of  the  exhibition  of  stock,  &c.,  which, 
perhaps  fully  met  the  anticipations  of  the 
public.  The  cattle,  and  horses,  and  sheep, 
and  hogs,  as  well  as  their  implements  of 
husbandry,  plainly  showed  that  western  New- 
York,  though  but  literally  a  country  of  yes- 
terday, is  moving  on  in  her  agriculture, 
with  the  strong  and  steady  strides  of  the 
full  grown  man,  conscious  of  extraordinary 
and  increasing  powers. 

The  tables  were  laid  in  the  rail-road  de 
pot,  for  1000  persons,  and  not  only  was 
every  ticket  quickly  sold,  but  many  hun 
dreds  who  had  been  promising  themselves 
to  do  justice  at  the  onslaught,  were  vvofully 
disappointed,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  ground 
with  empty  bread-baskets .'  At  seven  o'clock 
the  doors  were  opened — the  rush  to  the  tables 
was  tremendous,  and  the  discussion  of  their 
contents,  we  can  readily  believe,  did  credit 
to  the  craft.  After  this  important  matter 
was  pretty  well  despatched  and  order  was 
somewhat  restored,  the  speaking  commenced 
Your  correspondent,  "R.,"  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  makes  some  allusion  to 
the  presence  of  the  individual  who  had  the 
temerity,  and  the  enterprise,  and  the  hope, 
to  scatter  the  first  bushel  of  wheat  in  what 
was  then  but  a  great  wilderness,  and  which 
he  now  lives  to  see  one  of  the  finest  agri 
cultural  districts  in  the  Union.  I  copy  from 
the  Cultivator,  a  sketch  of  Francis  Granger's 
speech  in  reply  to  a  sentiment  relative  to 
western  New  York,  in  which  he  refers  with 
a  good  deal  of  animation,  to  the  circum- 
stance just  mentioned.  I  should  be  pleased 
to  see  it  in  the  Cabinet. 


"The  distinguished  honour  conferred  upon 
me,"  said  he,  "would  seem  to  demand  that  I 
should  say  something  in  behalf  of  western 
New  York,  and  yet  it  would  appear  scarcely 
necessary,  for  when  I  look  around  on  this  vast 
assemblage,  I  see  you  are  all  here — every  man 
to  speak  for  himself!  Well  may  he  who  speaks 
for  western  New  York,  feel  proud  of  the 
duty !  I  can  but  feebly  express  to  you  the 
emotions  which  crowded  in  my  mind,  when 
to-day  I  took  my  seat  in  the  cars  by  the  side 
of  the  man  who  raised  the  Jirst  bushel  of 
wheat  west  of  Cayuga  lake !  (Cries  of 
'Who  is  he? — who  is  hel'  iVIr.  Granger 
answered,  Abner  Barlow,  and  then  three 
hearty  cheers  were  given  for  Mr.  Barlow, 
by  the  vast  multitude.)  Yes — the  man  in 
full  health  and  vigor,  who  sowed  the  first 
seed  and  raised  the  first  crop  of  wheat  in 
the  West!  and  yet  he  was  even  then  in 
the  pride  and  strength  of  manhood.  The 
world  can  present  no  such  instance  in  its 
history.  What  is  the  history  of  western 
New  York?  It  is  but  as  yesterday  when  it 
was  one  vast  unbroken  forest.  When  the 
revolution  was  over,  Yankee  industry,  Yan- 
kee perseverance,  would  no  longer  consent 
to  be  bound  down  to  the  iron  coast  of  New 
England,  or  even  the  high  hills  of  Vermont. 

"They  sought  a  milder  country,  which 
would  give  a  better  return  to  the  industry 
of  man — where  they  could  push  sooner  the 
advancements  of  life,  and  secure  earlier  its 
elegancies — the  enjoyments  of  civilization — 
a  broader  field  for  their  energies.  What  has 
western  New  York  done?  Even  in  my 
short  day,  and  short  it  is,  though  I  am  get- 
ting a  little  in  the  gray  of  the  evening — 
even  in  my  short  day,  this  city  of  Roches- 
ter was  not  even  a  village!  When  I  moved 
into  western  New  York,  this  splendid  town, 
which  presents  now  all  the  arts  of  polished 
life,  where  the  stage  proprietor  would  not 
even  deign  to  change  horses — he  only 
watered  and  went  on,  is  now  a  city  which 
packs  more  flour  than  any  other  in  the  world  ! 
I  repeat  it,  than  any  other  in  the  world.  I 
have  heard  this  contradicted,  but  facts  and 
figures  will  make  manifest  its  truth,  and  to 
them  I  appeal. 

"  It  has  been  asked,  where  are  the  pio- 
neers of  western  New  York?  The  grave 
has  closed  over  most  of  them,  but  there  are 
ma,ny  still  living  among  us  to  give  to  their 
children  encouragement  and  advice — to  tell 
them  to  'be  sure  they  are  right,  then  go 
ahead.'  I  have  taken  by  the  hand  many  a 
man  to-day,  who  thought  an  eminent  land 
proprietor  mad  when  he  told  them  that  the 
time  would  come,  in  their  and  his  day,  when 
the  stage  would  go  twice  a  week  from  Can- 
andaigua  to  Albany,  and  yet  the  little  train 
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in  which  I  came  over  to-day,  had  only  eleven 
hundred ! 

"  Such  is  western  New  York :  its  progress 
and  history  have  solved  the  doubt  which  many 
entertained,  whether  it  was  not  a  problem, 
whether  there  was  sufficient  energ-y  in  a  re- 
publican government,  to  push  forward  and 
hold  up  and  force  forward,  towns  and  settle- 
ments. What  Rochester  has  done,  others 
in  our  land  also  have;  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio, 
is  a  town  larger  than  that  famed  Odessa, 
which  the  whole  power  of  Russia  for  fifty 
years  has  been  building  up.  But  I  must 
close." 

This  is  a  lively  picture,  but  for  aught  the 
writer  knows,  it  is  correct.  The  genius  of 
De  Witt  Clinton,  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
State,  have  opened  a  field  for  the  agricultu- 
rist, extensive  enough  for  an  empire.  Our 
own  Keystone  of  the  arch,  along  side  of 
New  York,  will  keep  her  moving,  if  she 
keeps  pace  with  our  advances.  Our  coal 
and  our  iron — the  excellence  of  our  soil, 
and  many  other  natural  advantages,  point 
to  an  onvv'ard  march,  that  scarcely  con- 
templates a  limit.  The  State  debt,  it  was 
said  at  Rochester,  rests  &s  an  incubus  upon 
the  body ;  and  it  has  been  held  by  some, 
that  it  would  seriously  paralize  the  energies 
of  our  people ;  but  let  no  one  for  a  moment, 
entertain  this  sentiment ;  it  is  not  worthy  of 
a  Pennsylvanian.  What  is  the  State  debt 
compared  with  our  resources]  We  are  able 
to  pay  it,  as  was  said  by  James  Gowen — we 
are  willing  to  pay  it,  and  it  must  be  paid. 
The  people  will  not  much  longer  submit  to 
the  procrastination  that  has  already  forced 
the  colour  to  many  a  cheek,  that  should 
never  upon  this  subject,  have  been  tinged 
with  shame.  U. 


Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society- 
Report. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  superintend 
the  Agricultural  Exhibition  and  Cattle  Show 
at  the  Lamb  tavern,  on  the  Lancaster  turn- 
pike, held  October  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  1843, — 
Report : 

That  in  fulfilment  of  their  duty,  they  ex- 
erted themselves  to  carry  out  the  views  of 
the  Society,  in  making  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  accommodation  of  the 
cattle  and  farm  stock,  and  the  agricultural 
implements  and  produce  to  be  forthcoming, 
and  were  pleased  to  find  that  there  was  no 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  contributors,  for  want  of  room  for  the 
display  of  the  stock  and  articles  exhibited. 
The  outlay  made  to  this  end,  and  other  ex- 
penses incident  to  conducting  the  Exhibition 


in  a  spirit  and  manner  compatible  with  the 
character  of  the  Society,  are  not  fully  as- 
certained at  this  date,  but  will  be  reported 
so  soon  as  the  accounts  are  passed  upon  and 
referred  to  the  treasurer  for  settlement. 

Among  the  many  favourable  circumstances 
the  Committee  had  to  felicitate  themselves 
upon,  in  the  progress  of  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  there  was  none  more  gratifying 
than  their  being  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  their  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Peter 
A.  Browne,  Esq.,  to  deliver  the  Annual  Ad- 
dress— an  address  so  lucid,  eloquent,  and  in 
every  respect  appropriate,  as  to  rivet  the 
most  profound  attention,  and  elicit  the  most 
unqualified  approbation,  of  the  large  assem- 
bly collected  on  the  occasion. 

The  display  of  horses  was  unusually  at- 
tractive, and  did  not  fail  to  gratify  those 
who  cherish  an  attachment  for  this,  the  no- 
blest of  all  our  domestic  animals.  Speci- 
mens for  the  turf,  the  road,  and  the  field, 
were  exhibited,  that  in  point,  blood  and  bone, 
were  never  before  surpassed,  and  seldom 
equalled  in  Pennsylvania;  showing  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  our  breeding  in  this 
department;  which,  it  is  hoped,  wiU  be  per- 
severed ill,  until  we  can  vie  with  the  sister 
States  that  have  hitherto  taken  the  lead  in 
this  particular. 

The  Neat  cattle  in  general,  gave  evidence 
that  a  spirit  of  improvement  was  abroad,  and 
that  there  existed  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
desirable  points  that  indicate  the  deep  milker 
and  easy  feeder.  This  was  apparent  even 
in  the  common  cows  exhibited,  among  whom 
there  could  not  be  detected,  comparatively 
speaking,  an  inferior  animal.  In  keeping 
with  the  above,  the  Committee  had  the 
pleasure  not  to  find  a  solitary,  common  or 
scrub  bull  on  the  ground,  an  unusual,  but  a 
highly  gratifying  circumstance,  and  which 
speaks  volumes  for  the  salutary  lessons  af- 
forded by  our  exhibitions,  as  setting  up  a 
mirror  in  the  noble  Durhams,  to  reflect  upon 
the  wretched  degenerate  breeds  their  native 
deformities,  at  which  they  are  frightened, 
and  disappear  as  ashamed  of  their  own  ex- 
posure. 

There  were  fewer  Devons  exhibited  than 
formerly,  while  we  noticed  the  almost  en- 
tire absence  of  Ayreshires  and  Alderneys, 
although  due  attention  was  paid  to  these 
classes,  by  the  invitation  of  premiums  espe- 
cially held  out  to  them. 

The  improved  Short-horn  Durhams,  main- 
tained their  elevated  rank,  and  acquired  re- 
putation ;  the  display  was  choice  and  cheer- 
ing. The  young  Durhams  especially,  showed 
the  discriminating  judgment  of  their  experi- 
enced breeders,  refining  upon  what  was  con- 
sidered almost  perfect,  combining  great  milk- 
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ing-  properties  with  aptitude  to  fatten,  pro- 
ducing a  model  in  form,  and  a  treasure  in 
the  profitable  properties  of  the  animal. 

There  were  too  many  grade  Durham  bulls 
on  the  ground,  and  yet  it  was  pleasing  to 
notice  in  their  fine  figures,  the  proof  they 
gave  of  the  degree  of  blood  they  inherited. 
It  was  surprising  what  the  half  Durham  did 
for  them — but  it  is  high  time  for  farmers  to 
perceive  how  unprofitable  is  the  practice  of 
breeding  grade  bulls;  they  will  not  at  this 
day,  command  a  price  that  can  in  any  degree 
remunerate  for  their  rearing,  and  it  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  breed  from  them,  when 
young  thorough-bred  bulls  can  so  easily  be 
obtained  from  our  established  breeders.  Let 
every  grade-bull  calf  then,  be  prepared  for 
the  stall ;  they  will  never  fail  at  three  to 
four  years  old,  to  show  proof  in  their  feeding 
of  their  partial  descent,  and  to  reward  the 
grazier  most  amply,  for  the  use  of  his  pas- 
tures. 

The  Committee  were  greatly  disappointed 
in  witnessing  the  insignificant  contributions 
in  sheep  and  swine,  especially  as  the  Exhi- 
bition was  held  so  near  to  Montgomery, 
Delaware,  Chester,  and  Lancaster  counties, 
from  which  they  had  expected  an  increased 
supply.  They  cannot  account  for  tlie  su- 
pineness  of  their  friends  in  these  quarters. 
The  rail-roads  offered  great  facilities  to 
those  who  were  most  distant,  and  the  mild 
ness  of  the  weather  was  provokingly  in- 
viting to  others  nearer  at  hand,  to  drive  to 
us.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  our  re 
spectable  neighbours  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties, will  show  us  more  of  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  unite  with  us  in  the  patriotic 
eflbrt,  to  improve  the  agriculture  and  bus 
bandry  of  Pennsylvania.  We  hold  out  to 
them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  in- 
vite them  to  a  fair  field  for  mutual  competi- 
tion, and  will  insure  to  them  a  welcome  and 
a  hospitality,  such  as  become  the  generous 
tillers  of  the  soil  to  dispense. 

The  agricultural  implements  met  with 
much  favour;  they  were  choice,  and  well 
adapted  in  general,  to  the  uses  for  which 
they  were  invented. 

The  display  of  agricultural  products,  such 
as  roots,  corn,  grain,  and  butter,  was  greater 
than  formerly;  but  there  is  still  much  room 
for  improvement,  and  which  it  is  trusted 
will  be  amply  filled  up  at  our  next  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  ploughing  match  was  conducted  with 
much  spirit  and  great  propriety.  The  wea- 
ther was  remarkably  fine,  and  the  attend- 
ance very  respectable.  The  judges  had  a 
laborious  and  an  arduous  duty  to  discharge, 
which  was  both  ably  and  disinterestedly  per- 
formed.    The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due 


to  them,  and  the  other  committees  of  judges, 
for  the  attention  and  ability  with  which  they 
discharged  their  relative  duties — all  of  which 
will  be  found  in  their  respective  reports, 
herewith  presented. 

In  conclusion,  this  Exhibition  has  fur- 
nished another  and  a  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  great  advantages  that  flow  from  our 
annual  exhibitions.  The  splendid  specimens 
in  stock,  implements,  and  products,  exhib- 
ited to  the  inspection  of  all  who  may  choose 
to  view  them,  can  hardly  fail  to  produce,  in 
most  common  minds,  a  lively  admiration, 
and  inspire  them  to  wish,  or  to  resolve  to  be 
the  owners,  or  producers  of  things  equiva- 
lent; while  the  premiums  held  out,  encou- 
rage a  commendable  emulation,  and  keep 
alive  the  best  efforts  of  our  intelligent  and 
industrious  community. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
James  Gowen, 
Algernon  S.  Roberts, 
Aaron  Clement, 
Dennis  Kelly, 
Isaac  Newton, 
Henry  Chorley, 
William  S.  Torr, 
P.  R.  Freas. 
Philadelphia,  October  nth.  1843. 


Prouty  and  Mears'  Plough. 

Editor  of  Farmers'  Cabinet, — 

Sir, — I  find  in  a  late  number  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  a  strong  testimonial  in  favour 
of  Prouty  &  Mears'  Plough,  from  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, which  I  send  you,  with  a  request,  that 
if  agreeable  to  yourself,  it  may  appear  in 
the  Cabinet.     Coming  unsolicited,  from  a 
practical  man,  of  sound  judgment  and  long 
experience,  it  may  be  relied  upon  as  tho- 
rough evidence  of  the  value  of  our  plough. 
D.  O.  Prouty, 
No.  176,  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 
October  SJ3d,  1843. 

Few  things  are  more  remarkable  than 
the  slowness  with  which  the  knowledge  of 
improvements  in  agricultural  machinery 
makes  its  way  through  every  country. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  recommendation  of 
the  plough  of  Prouty  &  Mears,  emphatic  as 
that  recommendation  is,  in  your  last  paper, 
that  has  not  been  proclaimed  of  it  years 
ago;  as  well  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural Society,  the  best  if  not  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States,  as  by  individuals.  For  my- 
self, I  have  long  considered  and  pronounced 
it,  for  what  my  opinion  may  be  worth,  as 
decidedly  the  best  plough  that  has  yet  been 
offered  to  the  American  public. 

I.  S.  Skinner. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  6th,  1843. 
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Acclimation  of  Plants. 

In  the  following  article,  which  we  take  from  the 
Farmer's  Encyclopedia,  lately  published  by  Carey 
&  Hart,  of  this  city,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  a 
beautiful  record,  and  the  sound  deductions  of  a  close 
observer  of  nature.  The  constitutional  adaptation  of 
plants  to  climates  vastly  different  from  those  to  which 
they  are  indigenous,  has  been  long  remarked,  as  one 
of  the  evidences  of  beneficence  of  design,  in  Him  who 
careth  even  for  the  sparrow.— Ed. 

A  sensible  and  eloquent  writer  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Geology,  has,  in  a 
paper  upon  the  "Acclimating  Principle  of 
Plants,"  treated  the  subject  in  a  highly  in- 
teresting manner,  and  illustrated  it  by  re- 
ferring to  many  instances  where  plants  have 
actually  adapted  their  growth  and  habits  to 
a  great  extent  of  country  and  diversity  of 
latitude.  His  views  are  calculated  to  be 
particularly  interesting  in  the  meridian  of 
the  United  States. 

"  Plants,"  observes  the  writer  referred  to, 
"  have  directly  no  locomotive  powers,  but 
indirectly^  they  have,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
faculty  of  changing  their  places,  and  conse- 
quently, their  climate.  The  embryo  germ 
wrapped  in  a  kernel,  or  seed,  is  virtually  a 
plant,  ready  to  germinate  when  thrown  upon 
its  parent  earth,  and  affected  with  heat  and 
moisture.  It  is  in  a  most  portable  shape, 
and  can  be  transported  with  ease  to  an  un- 
limited distance.  Nature  in  many  instances, 
superadds  to  seeds,  wings,  down,  feathers 
and  chaff,  by  which  they  become  buoyant, 
and  are  carried  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  by 
the  storms  that  sweep  the  forest,  and  by  the 
streams  and  currents  of  rivers,  and  the  ocean, 
to  an  immense  distance,  and  through  many 
degrees  of  latitude  !  They  become  finally 
deposited  in  some  genial  soil,  and  at  one  re- 
move, or  through  a  succession,  they  occupy 
extensive  regions.  Nature  manifests  her 
great  care  of  the  embryo,  by  coating  some 
of  her  seeds  with  shells,  which  protect  them 
from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  the  action 
of  the  elements;  others  have  bitter,  narcotic, 
or  poisonous  qualities,  which  forbid  animals 
eating  them ;  and  many  are  filled  with  oily, 
or  resinous  matter,  which  resists,  for  ages, 
and  even  centuries,  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments, unless  acted  upon  by  the  proper  de- 
gree of  heat  and  moisture.  By  such  quali- 
ties they  endure,  and  await  a  suitable  time 
and  conveyance  to  their  destined  place,  in 
order  to  extend  and  vary  their  families. 

Birds  also  convey  the  seeds  of  plants  in 
their  crops,  over  a  wide  extent,  before  they 
become  triturated  and  digested;  and  when 
these  winged  carriers  die,  or  decay,  from 
accident  or  age,  the  seeds  are  deposited,  and 
take  root  in  some  distant  land.     Animals 


also  convey  them  in  their  stomachs  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  pass  them  uninjured 
by  the  powers  of  digestion. 

Man,  ipore  provident  than  all,  to  whom 
plants  are  necessary,  whose  support,  whose 
comforts,  and  whose  pleasures  connect  him 
with  them,  carries  their  choice  seeds,  slips, 
and  scions,  far  and  wide.  His  interests  fos- 
ter their  growth,  his  attentions  enrich  their 
products,  and  his  skill  and  science  preserve 
their  existence,  and  adapt  them  to  their  new 
condition.  In  an  improved  commimity,  man's 
wants  multiply;  he  has  occasion  for  the  more 
varied  and  rich  fruits ;  more  abundant  and 
luxurious  clothing,  and  furniture  of  vege- 
table growth;  odours  to  regale  his  senses, 
vegetable  flavours  to  pamper  his  appetites, 
and  all  the  medicinal  plants  to  heal  his  va- 
rious diseases,  and  invigorate  his  shattered 
constitution.  He  attaches  himself  to  agri- 
culture and  horticulture:  plants  become  his 
companions ;  he  carries  a  creative  resource 
into  those  departments,  and  by  his  atten- 
tions, forms  new  varieties  and  excellencies, 
unknown  to  the  wild  state  of  vegetable  ex- 
istence. Such  are  the  means  nature  has 
provided  for  the  propagation  and  extension 
of  plants ;  such  are  the  indirect  locomotive 
powers  they  possess.  We  must  no  longer, 
therefore,  consider  vegetables  such  inert  and 
sluggish  beings. 

Human  care,  and  the  providences  of  na- 
ture, have  given  to  many  plants  a  great  ex- 
tent of  climate  and  latitude,  an  enlarged 
growth,  and  an  increased  and  improved  pro- 
duct. Let  us  bring  together  such  instances 
as  are  within  the  knowledge  of  all,  and 
which  ought  to  stimulate  our  cultivators  to 
greater  efforts. 

The  valley  of  the  Euphrates  was  doubt- 
less, the  native  region  of  all  those  fine  and 
delicious  fruits  which  enrich  our  orchards, 
and  enter  so  largely  into  the  luxury  of  living. 
We  thence  derived  all  the  succulent  and 
nutritious  vegetables  that  go  so  far  to  sup- 
port life;  and  even  the  farinaceous  grains 
appertain  to  the  same  region.  The  cereal 
productions  began  in  that  same  valley  to  be 
the  staff  of  life. 

Our  corn,  our  fruit,  our  vegetables,  our 
roots,  and  oil,  have  all  travelled  with  man 
from  Mesopotamia  up  to  latitude  60°,  and 
even  further,  in  favourable  situations.  The 
cares  of  man  have  made  up  for  the  want  of 
climate,  and  his  cultivation  atoned  for  this 
alienation  from  their  native  spot.  The 
Scandinavians  of  Europe,  the  Canadians  of 
North  America,  and  the  Samoides  of  Asia, 
are  now  enjoying  plants  which  care  and 
cultivation  have  naturalized  in  their  bleak 
climes.  Melons  and  peaches,  with  many  of 
the  more  tender  plants  and  fruits,  once  al- 
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most  tropical,  have  reached  the  45th  degree 
of  latitude  in  perfection,  and  are  found  even 
in  50°.  Rice  lias  travelled  from  the  tropics 
to  36°,  and  that  of  North  Carolina  now  pro- 
mises to  be  better  than  that  of  more  feoiith- 
ern  countries.  The  jrrape  has  reached  50°, 
and  produces  good  wine  and  fruit  in  Hun- 
gary and  Germany.  The  orange,  lemon, 
and  sugar-cane,  strictly  tropical,  grow  well 
in  Florida,  and  up  to  3l2°,  in  Louisiana,  and 
the  fruit  of  the  former  is  much  larger  and 
better  than  under  the  equator. 

Annual  plants  grown  for  roots  and  vege- 
tables, and  grain,  go  still  further  north  in 
proportion,  than  the  trees  and  shrubs,  be- 
cause their  whole  growth  is  matured  in  one 
summer;  and  we  know  that  the  develop- 
ment of  vegetation  is  much  quicker  when 
spring  does  open,  in  countries  far  to  the 
north,  than  in  the  tropics.  In  Lapland,  and 
on  Hudson's  Bay,  the  full  leaf  is  unfolded 
in  one  or  two  weeks,  when  spring  begins, 
although  it  requires  six  or  eight  weeks  in 
the  south.  Nature  makes  up  in  despatch 
for  the  want  of  length  in  her  seasons,  and 
this  enables  us  to  cultivate  the  annual  plants 
very  far  to  the  north,  in  full  perfection.  The 
beans,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  peas,  cabbages, 
lettuce,  celery,  beets,  turnips,  and  thousands 
of  others,  seem  to  disregard  climate,  and 
grow  in  any  region  or  latitude  where  man 
plants  and  cherishes  them.  The  fig  is  be- 
coming common  in  France;  the  banana, 
pine-apple,  and  many  otiier  plants,  have 
crossed  the  line  of  the  tropics,  and  thou 
sands  of  the  plants  valuable  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  medicine,  and  such  as  are  culti- 
vated for  their  beauty,  fragrance,  or  timber, 
are  extending  their  climates,  and  promise 
much  comfort  and  resource  to  man.  Plants 
lately  introduced,  whose  cultivation  has  not 
run  through  many  ages  or  years,  have  ac- 
quired but  little  latitude  in  their  growth, 
and  show  but  little  capacity  to  bear  various 
climates,  because  time  has  not  yet  habitu- 
ated them  to  such  changes,  and  human 
cares  have  not  imparted  to  them  new  habits 
and  new  powers. 

Nothing  can  be  effected  by  suddenness  in 
acclimating  plants;  too  quick  a  transition 
would  shock  them  ;  it  must  be  a  very  grad- 
ual process,  embracing  many  years,  and 
many  removals.  The  complete  success  that 
has  attended  the  plants  first  named,  the  ear- 
liest companions  of  man,  proves  this.  In 
the  more  recent  plants,  success  is  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that  a 
plant  has  been  in  a  train  of  experimental 
culture. 

■  The  most  striking  method  of  testing  the 
effect  of  climate  on  plants,  is  to  carry  sud- 
denly back  to  the  south,  such  as  have  been 


extended  far,  and  become  habituated  to  a 
northern  climate.  Such  plants  have  so 
much  vigour,  and  the  habit  of  a  quick  and 
rapid  growth  so  firmly  fixed  on  them,  by  a 
long  residence  in  the  north,  tliat  when  sud- 
denly taken  to  the  south,  altliough  the  sea- 
son be  long  and  ample,  they  continue,  from 
habit,  to  grow  and  mature  quick,  and  obtain 
the  name  of  rare-ripe ;  because  they  do  not 
tnke  half  of  the  time  to  mature,  that  those 
of  the  same  family  require,  which  have 
never  been  so  changed.  Gardeners  give  us 
early  corn,  peas,  fruit,  and  turnips,  by  get- 
ting seed  from  places  far  to  the  north  ;  and 
cotton  growers  renew  the  vigor  of  the  plant 
by  getting  the  most  northern  seed.  This 
practice  is  common  in  the  case  of  most 
plants,  and  is  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  plants  do,  and  can  acquire  habits. 

The  fact  supported  in  tiie  first  number  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Geology  and  Na- 
tural Science,  "that  plants  are  most  produc- 
tive near  the  northern  limit  in  which  they 
will  grow," — that  they  bear  more  seed  or 
fruit,  and  have  more  vigor  of  constitution, 
offers  much  encouragement  to  agriculturists. 
This  proves  that  it  is  not  a  meager,  stinted 
existence,  devoid  of  profit  or  productiveness, 
that  we  give  to  plants,  by  pushing  their  cul- 
ture far  north,  but  a  strong  and  healthful 
growth,  one  that  repays  the  labour  and  at- 
tention, by  a  greater  product  than  belono-s 
to  more  southern  situations. 

Every  view  that  we  can  take  of  this  in- 
teresting subject,  every  fact  within  our 
knowledge,  whether  drawn  from  the  actual 
state  of  cultivation,  or  from  physiological 
investigations  into  the  habits,  nature,  and 
construction  of  plants,  goes  to  show  that 
plants  do  become  acclimated,  both  in  the 
natural  and  artificial  way,  to  a  great  extent. 
Enough  has  been  witnessed  to  prove  that 
plants  have  a  physical  conformation,  that 
does  accommodate  itself  to  circumstances, 
and  have  capacities  more  extensive  than  are 
generally  ascribed  to  them :  enough  has 
been  realized  to  encourage  further  efforts, 
and  to  give  us  hopes  of  much  future  benefit." 


To  MAKE  French  Rolls. — Take  a  spoon- 
ful of  lard  or  butter,  three  pints  of  flour,  a 
cup  of  yeast,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  work 
it  up  to  the  stiffness  of  bread;  just  before 
you  take  them  from  the  oven,  take  a  clean 
towel  and  wipe  them  over  with  milk. 

Your  lands  will  be  very  apt  to  treat  you 
as  you  treat  them.  You  cannot  expect  them 
to  give  you  much,  while  you  give  them  but 
little — or  to  make  you  rich,  if  you  make 
them  poor.  Treat  your  lands  as  you  would 
have  them  treat  you. 
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THE  FARMERS'  CABINET, 

AND 

AMSRICAN  HERD-BOOK. 


Philadelphia,  Eleventh  Month,  1843. 

Therk  is  perhaps  scarcely  any  point  over  which  the 
farmer's  eye  ranges,  in  which  he  should  take  more 
pleasure  in  spreading  comfort,  than  in  his  kitchen: 
and  the  reflection  has  repeatedly  occurred,  that  scarcely 
any  change  could  be  made  in  the  general  economy  ofj 
the  farmer's  establishment,  that  would  so  decidedly 
promote  the  comfort  of  the  family,  as  the  introduction 
and  use  of  coal  fires:— we  mean  for  those  who  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  rail  roads,  or  navigable  waters,  or 
within  reasonable  carting  distance.  The  farmer's 
kitchen,  in  cnl<i  weather,  where  wood  is  burned,  is  a] 
cold  and  comfortless  concern  to  get  up  and  go  into  in 
the  morning.  In  many  families  the  men  and  boys  get 
up  before  day-break,  to  go  early  with  the  team;— in 
Jersey,  for  instance,  they  go  many  miles  for  marl— or 
to  the  cedar  swamp,  for  rails;— in  Pennsylvania,  for 
lime,  and  many  other  objects  of  the  teamster.  They 
have  their  horses,  of  course,  to  feed  and  to  take  care 
of;  they  have  also,  frequently,  their  own  breakfast  to 
get : — the  room  is  cold — they  can  scarcely  have  other 
than  a  cold  meal— consequently  they  start  cold,  and 
long  remain  so.  Now  if  coal  wore  used  instead  of 
wood,  the  kitchen  would  be  found  warm  and  comfort- 
able in  the  morning,  with  little  or  no  waste  of  fuel; 
the  tea-kettle  would  be  boiling,  and  a  hot  breakfast 
might  be  ready  in  fifteen  minutes.  We  know  what 
we  are  talking  about;  and  we  know— and  we  would 
fain  persuade  others— that  the  comfort  of  a  farmer's 
family  would  be  vastly  increased  by  the  use  of  stone 
coal.  It  is  abundantly  safer  than  wood;  and  as  to 
economy — even  where  the  wood  would  be  to  sell,  and 
the  coal  to  buy,  they  are  perhaps,  about  upon  a  par. 
Farmers  need  not  be  frightened  at  the  suggestion— it 
is  entirely  practicable,  and  the  difficulties  attending 
the  carrying  of  it  out,  may  be  readily  overcome. 


UNITED  STATES  ALMANAC,  for  1844;  containing 
the  time  of  the  Sun's  rising  and  setting.  &c.,  for  six 
different  parallels  of  latitude,  embracing  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Union,  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans;  com- 
plete Ephemerides  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  a  collec 
tion  of  such  tables  as  are  in  most  frequent  use  among 
astronomers,  navigators,  engineers  and  others,  for  the 
determination  of  latitude,  time,  &c.,  by  John  Downes. 
Also  a  great  variety  of  statistics,  relative  to  commerce, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  public  offices,  <fcc.,  by  Free- 
man Hunt,  editor  of  the  Merchant's  Magazine.  This 
is  a  very  complete  work,  both  as  regards  the  matter 
more  particularly  appropriate  to  an  Almanac,  of  a 
high  scientific  character,  and  the  statistical  part  which 
contains  abundance  of  information  wanted  every  day 
to  be  referred  to,  respecting  the  general,  and  State 
governments— their  population,  debts.  &c.,  &c.  It  may 
be  had  at  this  office,— price  50  cents. 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OP  CHEMISTRY,— Theo- 
retical and  Practical ;  presenting  a  complete  and  ex- 
tended view  of  the  present  state  of  Chemical  science, 
by  James  C.  Booth  and  Martin  H.  Boye,  with  nu- 
merous engravings.  To  be  published  semi-monthly, 
in  twenty  numbers,  at  25  cents  each,  by  Carey  S^  Hart. 
The  first  number  of  this  work  has  been  laid  upon  our 
table.  The  high  character  of  the  authors,  gives  every 
assurance  of  great  merit.  Well  versed  by  long  experi- 
ence in  the  science  they  have  undertaken  to  elucidate, 
and  thoroughly  acipiainted  v^ith  the  late  discoveries 
and  views  of  the  great  German  chemists,  and  drawing 
too,  from  every  other  resource  afforded  by  the  Conti- 
nent, the  Encyclopedia  of  Chemistry  will  be  found  de- 
serving the  strong  recommendation  of  all  whose  busi- 
ness or  studies  lead  them  to  consult  books  of  this 
character. 


The  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener  says,  that  John 
E.  Mottier,  at  a  late  spirited  Exhibition  of  the  Cin 
cinnati  Horticultural  Society,  produced  Seckle  pears 
weighing  6J  ounces,  and  a  vine  of  the  Catawba  grape 
containing  forty-nine  bunches. 

THE  COMPLETE  COOK.— Plain  and  practical  di 
rections  for  cooking  and  house-keeping,  with  upwards 
of  seven  hundred  receipts,  &c.,  with  additions  and  al- 
terations, by  J.  M.  S.vNDERPON,  of  the  Franklin  House, 
in  this  city.  Lea  ^  Blanchard,  have  lately  publisTied 
the  above  work, — price  25  cents.  We  plead  ignorance 
of  the  art  which  it  professes  to  teach,  but  we  take  it 
for  granted,  our  friend  Sanderson  is  au  fait  in  the  bu- 
siness, and  that  what  he  has  endorsed  must  be  good. 
If  as  Dr.  Kitchiner  observed,  "  the  stomach  is  the  main 
spring  of  our  system."— and  if,  as  somebody  else  has 
said,  "the  energy  of  our  brains  is  greatly  dependent 
upon  that  main  spring,  it  may  after  all,  be  of  no  little 
consequence,  not  only  what  we  eat,  but  how  that  is 
cooked,  which  we  do  eat. 


E.  H.  Bdtler,  No.  10,  South  Fourth  street,  has  just 
published,  and  has  for  sale,  a  second  volume  of  the 


FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTRY,  and  its 
relation  to  Commerce,  Physiology,  and  Agriculture,  by 
Justus  Liebio.  This  is  a  valuable  little  book,  just 
published  by  George  S.  Jippleton,  148  Chesnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  and  D.  j9ppleton,  Broadway,  New  York, 
and  may  be  bought  either  of  the  publishers,  or  at  this 
office,  for  a  'levenpenny-bit,  or  twenty-five  cents  in 
boards.  It  is  much  loss  scientific  in  its  character,  than 
the  larger  works  of  the  same  author,  which  have  with- 
in a  few  years  preceded  it,  and  given  so  much  celeb- 
rity to  his  name,  as  an  Agricultural  and  Chemical 
writer.  It  will  be  found  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  letters,  and  is  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
common  reader,  who  is  but  little,  or  not  at  all  initiated 
into  the  technicalities  of  the  science.  It  is  edited  by 
Dr.  Gardner. 

The  same  publishers  have  placed  on  our  table,  the 
first  number  of  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY,  in  Manu- 
factures, Arts,  and  Domestic  Economy;— edited  by  E. 
A.  Parnell.  The  article  in  this  number,  giving  a  his- 
tory of  Gas  illumination— Composition  of  coal — Pro- 
cess of  making  coal  gas,  &c.,  is  an  interesting  oner- 
Price  per  number,  124  cents. 


A  MEETiNO  was  held  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the  28th  ult., 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  an  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  county.  They  resolved  to  do  so,  and 
took  the  necessary  preparatory  steps. 
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A  FRIEND  inquires  if  the  seed  of  the  spring  Tare  or 
Vetch,  can  he  procured  in  Philadelphia;  and  asks  for 
ftirther  information  in  relation  to  its  culture.  Will 
some  of  our  correspondents  be  so  good  as  to  give  it? 
In  the  mean  time,  we  would  refer  to  an  article  on  the 
subject,  on  page  284,  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Cabi- 
net. Inquiry  has  been  made  at  several  of  our  princi- 
pal Seed  stores,  but  we  do  not  find  the  spring  Tare. 

Joseph  Bartholomew,  Esq.,  of  Strodes  Mills,  Mif- 
flin county.  Pa.,  lately  informed  us,  that  two  years 
ago,  this  fall,  he  sowed  a  quart  of  Mediterranean 
wheat,  which  at  the  following  harvest,  yielded  three 
pecks:  this  he  sowed  last  autumn,  and  its  produce 
last  harvest,  was  23^  bushels,  weighing  67  lbs.  per 
bushel!  One  of  his  neighbour's  wheat,  of  the  same 
variety,  weighed  66  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 

William  Bacon  will  accept  thanks  for  a  copy  of 
his  Address  delivered  on  the  5th  of  last  month,  before 
the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society,  Mass.,  at  the  close 
of  its  thirty-third  anniversary.  He  thinks  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  a  country,  may  be  regarded  as  a  pretty 
sure  index  of  the  civilization  and  refinement  to  which 
its  people  have  attained.  In  order  to  compete  with 
the  producers  on  the  rich  virgin  soils  of  the  West,  who 
now  send  their  surplus  articles  to  market  so  readily 
and  so  cheaply,  he  advises  the  New  England  farmer  to 
grow,  if  possible,  on  his  own  lands,  all  that  he  needs — 
direct  the  ten  thousand  wild  streams  of  his  country,  to 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  be  continually  on  the 
watch  for  new  subjects,  to  which  he  may  profitably 
turn  his  attention  and  his  efforts. 


The  Camden  Mail  states,  that  among  the  exports 
from  Boston  to  Calcutta,  a  few  weeks  ago,  were  one 
hundred  dozens  of  peaches,  carefully  packed  in  ice! 

At  the  Agricultural  Fair,  the  other  day,  at  Lansing- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  an  exhibition  was  made,  of  what  seemed 
appropriately  termed  "THE  FARMER'S  COAT  OF 
ARMS."  It  was  a  pyramidal  structure,  twenty-three 
feet  in  length,  and  seventeen  in  height,  in  which  were 
tastefully  arranged,  almost  every  instrument  used  by 
the  farmer,  from  the  spade  to  the  threshing  machine — 
from  the  grain  cradle,  and  the  plough,  to  the  churn, 
and  the  hay-knife.  Well  chosen  mottoes,  inculcating 
wholesome  sentiments,  were  suspended  from  various 
parts  of  the  edifice;  and  near  the  centre  was  observed 
a  miniature  engraving,  dedicating  to  William  P.  Van 
Rensselaer,  Esq.,  President  of  the  SoQJety,  this  "  FARM- 
ER'S COAT  OF  ARMS,  composed  of  machines  and 
implements,  for  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  productiveness  of  human  labour,  by  his  obedient 
servant,  Alexander  Walsh." 


The  judicious  remarks  on  transplanting  trees,  which 
will  be  found  on  page  116,  are  taken  from  Parsons  Sf 
Co.'s  Catalogue  of  Fruit,  and  Forest  trees,  for  1843.  In 
setting  out  an  orchard,  or  in  transplanting  ornamental 
trees,  there  is  too  frequently  not  sufficient  care  taken, 
and  the  hints  given,  will  be  seasonable.  There  is  but 
little  use  in  buying  trees,  if  thoy  are  not  properly 
managed  in  the  transplanting,  and  well  cared  for  af- 
terwards. Cattle  and  sheep,  should  by  no  means,  be 
suffered  to  run  in  a  young  orchard ;  and  hogs,  though 
not  so  likely  to  destroy  the  trees,  had  yet  much  better. 


if  practicable,  be  kept  out.  A  fruit  orchard  should  be 
steadily  kept  in  tillage  for  several  years,  with  root 
crops,  or  corn,  and  the  ground  well  manured.  Rye  or 
wheat,  is  believed  to  be  decidedly  injurious  to  young 
fruit  trees.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Atlantic 
cities,  there  is  scarcely  anything  on  the  farm  more 
profitable  than  fruit.  For  good  apples,  cherries,  pearst 
plums,  quinces,  peaches,  the  grower  may  always  calcu- 
late upon  receiving  a  fair  price— generally  a  high  price, 
compared  with  other  things. 


Odr  friend  Solon  Robinson,  of  Indiana,  who  has 
long  been  an  efficient  and  zealous  advocate  of  every 
interest  of  the  farmer,  and  has  aided  largely,  both  by 
his  private  correspondence  and  contributions  to  the 
agricultural  journals  of  the  day,  to  promote  those  in- 
terests, having  with  his  office  of  Post-master,  lost  the 
franking  privilege,  the  Cultivator  seconds  the  motion 
of  the  South  Western  Farmer,  by  entering  his  name 
as  a  permanent  free  subscriber.  His  name  has  been 
so  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  for 
many  months. 

The  large  rooms  of  the  Museum  building,  on  Ninth 
street,  were  thrown  open  to  the  public,  by  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  on  the  17th  ult.,and  continued  so  till  the 
28th.  The  thousands  who  continued  till  the  last,  to 
crowd  there,  were  sufficient  evidence  that  there  was 
much  to  attract.  The  display  made  by  our  mechanics 
and  artists,  was  really  very  imposing.  The  variety 
seemed  as  endless  as  our  necessities  or  luxuries. 
Every  manufactured  article,  from  the  huge  omnibus, 
big  enough  for  a  pair  of  elephants,  to  the  buckwheat- 
cake  paddle;  and  from  the  kitchen  range,  and  the 
steam  engine,  and  the  bed-quilt  often  thousand  pieces, 
to  the  tiniest  breast-pin,  and  the  gossamer  lace  that 
floated  with  a  breath,  were  handsomely  and  tastefully 
arranged,  and  every  nook  and  corner  of  those  exten- 
sive saloons,  were  occupied  with  articles  finished  in 
the  best  style,  every  day  in  demand,  either  as  matters 
of  course,  and  for  convenience,  or  as  ministering  to 
the  most  refined  elegancies  of  life.  Both  the  Institute 
and  the  public,  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
Annual  Fair.  To  the  patriot,  who  has  closely  watched 
the  progress  of  the  mechanic  arts  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  spectacle  must  have  been  particularly  grati- 
fying. We  had  intended  to  give  extracts  from  notes 
made  on  the  spot,  but  the  more  we  were  in  the  midst, 
the  more  completely  we  became  bewildered  by  the 
multitude  of  objects— we  therefore  feel  obliged  to  pass 
over  the  concern,  without  particularizing  any  thing. 

The  Michigan  Farmer  of  2nd  ult.,  says  it  had  in  its 
office,  a  water  melon  weighing  55  lbs.,  and  measuring 
four  feet  five  inches  in  circumference.  Will  some  of 
our  Jersey  friends  send  us  a  larger  one  next  season? 


"  DIARY  FOR  3844,  OR  DAILY  REGISTER,  for 
the  use  of  private  families  and  persons  of  business, 
containing  a  blank  for  every  day  in  the  year,  for  the 
record  of  interesting  daily  occurrences,  and  future  en- 
gagements." Hyman  L.  Lipman,  139  Chesnut  street, 
has  just  published  a  neat  little  pocket  companion, 
with  the  above  title,  which  will  be  found  a  very  con- 
venient repository  for  memorandums  of  every  kind. — 
Price  50  cents :  to  be  had  of  Kimber  &  Sharpless,  50 
North  Fourth  street,  or  of  the  publisher. 
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The  American  Agriculturist's  Almanac,  for  1844,  by 
A.  B.  Allen,  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  has 
been  received.  It  is  calculated  for  the  meridians  of 
Montreal,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charles- 
ton, and  New  Orleans.  Besides  an  abstract  of  the 
Census  returns  for  1840,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  our 
farming  productions  made  by  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  it  gives  much  other  information 
valuable  to  the  farmer.  The  above  was  written  a 
month  ago,  but  in  making  up  our  last  number,  it  was 
unintentionally  overlooked. 


Since  our  last,  the  16th  and  concluding  number  of 
the  Farmer's  Encyclopedia,  has  come  to  hand.  The 
enterprise  of  Carey  &  Hart,  in  giving  this  work  to  the 
public  in  so  neat  a  form,  and  at  a  price  less  than  one 
third  of  the  English  edition,  deserves,  as  we  think,  all 
commendation  and  encouragement  from  the  agricultu- 
rist. As  a  book  of  reference,  it  is  of  great  and  lasting 
value  to  the  intelligent  and  inquiring  farmer,  who 
would  have  on  his  shelf  the  means  of  informing  him 
self  readily,  on  every  subject  connected  with  his  call 
ing.  Many  of  the  articles,  are  each  of  much  more 
practical  worth  than  the  cost  of  the  number  contain- 
ing them.  The  work,  as  originally  published  in  Eng- 
land, contained  a  great  deal  of  matter  uninteresting 
to  the  American  farmer,  and  not  adapted  to  our  cli- 
mate, our  markets,  or  our  modes  of  tillage.  Dr.  Em- 
erson has  very  properly  omitted  this,  and  replaced  it 
with  other  matter  suited  to  our  own  particular  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  the  Ameri- 
can editor  has  evidently  brought  to  bear  upon  his  va- 
ried subjects,  an  industry  and  research,  and  a  soundness 
of  judgment,  that  have  enabled  him  to  acquit  himself 
well  of  his  task.  The  work  may  be  obtained  at  this 
office,  or  of  the  publishers;— price  $4,  bound. 


ated  around  the  hearth,  or  at  the  board,  where  religion 
and  education  combine  to  cast  their  hallowed  radiance, 
may  be  yet  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  where  habits  of 
active  industry  have  given  health  to  the  frame,  and  a 
corresponding  energy  of  pursuit,  in  paths  of  usefulness 
and  duty. 

At  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Fair  at  New 
Haven,  Con.,  a  great  display  was  made  of  oxen.  The 
districts  of  Cheshire,  Orange  and  Branford,  respective- 
ly, turned  out  sixty,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  yoke,  in  their  teams.  This 
kind  of  force  is  much  more  generally  depended  on  by 
farmers  to  the  Eastward,  than  with  us.  We  do  not 
here,  sufficiently  appreciate  either  oxen  or  mules. 


During  the  week  ending  the  19th  of  Eighth  month 
last,  44,045  persons  are  said  to  have  passed  through 
the  Thames  Tunnel.  The  fare  is  one  penny — not  quite 
equal  to  two  of  our  cents.  Improvements  are  needed, 
and  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  entrances;  when  these 
are  completed,  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
Tunnel  purified  by  ventilation,  the  number  of  passen- 
gers will  no  doubt,  be  greatly  increased. 


A  LOT  of  Ouano  has  been  imported  at  Baltimore,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  farmers  an  opportunity  to  test 
its  value.  The  editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  offers 
it  for  sale  at  5^  cents  per  lb.,  stating  that  100  lbs.  are 
sufficient  to  manure  an  acre. 


The  second  Annual  Cattle  Show,  &c.,  of  the  Balti- 
more County  Agricultural  Society,  was  held  at  Go- 
vanstown,  Md.,  about  the  middle  of  last  month,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  realized  all  that  its  friends  hoped  from 
it.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  assemblage  nume- 
rous. The  exhibition  of  stock,  including  Durham,  De- 
von, Ayrshire,  and  Alderney  cattle — agricultural  im- 
plements, fruit,  domestic  manufactures,  &c.,  gave 
gratifying  proof  of  the  strong  hold  the  interests  and 
objects  of  the  Society  have  taken  on  the  farmers  of 
the  vicinity.  At  the  ploughing  match  which  took 
place  on  the  third  day,  seventeen  ploughs  were  entered 
as  competitors.  The  prize  was  borne  away  by  Prouty 
&  Mears'  Self-sharpening  Centre-draught  plough,  ir 
the  shape  of  an  elegant  silver  goblet.  William  G 
Read,  the  orator  of  the  day,  though  he  professed  to 
have  wandered  from  his  appropriate  field,  and  to  have 
placed  himself  in  the  condition  of  an  estray,  by  at- 
tempting to  address  an  assemblage  of  farmers,  never- 
theless, delivered  a  very  animated,  and  in  most  re- 
spects, an  excellent  Address.  Some  views  were  freely 
held  up  in  relation  to  the  necessity  and  value,  and 
honourableness  of  labour,  which  those  who  put  a  pro- 
per estimate  upon  the  rich  dowry  of  healthful  frames 
and  energetic  minds,  for  their  children,  would  do  well 
to  practice  upon.  It  were  well  for  us  all  to  remember 
that  those  social  pleasures  which  so  sweeten  and  em- 
bellish life,  and  which  can  only  be  properly  appreci- 


Hovey's  Horticultural  Magazine  of  last  month— 
an  excellent  work,  by  the  way,  for  the  gardener,  pub- 
lished monthly,  in  Boston,  at  three  dollars  a  year- 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  late  public  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  There 
was  a  prodigious  display  of  fruit  of  various  kinds. 
The  specimens  are  said  to  have  been  finer,  and  in 
greater  variety,  than  had  been  shown  at  anytime  here- 
tofore. It  would  seem  as  if  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
was  particularly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
pear.  Col.  Wilder,  the  President  of  the  Society,  ex- 
hibited no  fewer  than  eighty  varieties  of  this  fruit 
alone.  Of  these,  the  Columbia  Virgoulouse,  Duchesse 
d'  Angouleme,  and  Glout  Morceau  pears,  and  Coe's 
Golden-drop  plum,  were  exceedingly  large  and  fine. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  different  kinds  of  pears,  were 
sent  from  the  Pomological  garden  of  the  late  R.  Man- 
ning, of  Salem,  many  of  which  would  do  credit  to  an 
amateur.  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Queen  of  the  Low 
Countries,  Beurre  d'  Amalis,  King  Edward's,  and  many 
others  are  mentioned,  as  being  superior  to  any  ever 
before  exhibited.  Dr.  Sparhawk  produced  more  of  his 
mammoth  apples,  one  of  whose  kindred  raised  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  said  in  a  former  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine,  to  have  weighed  274  ounces! 
What  dumplings  such  as  this  would  make!  Henry 
Butterfield.  of  Cambridge,  produced  an  Italian  squash, 
weighing  102  lbs. 


23-  SHORT  ADVERTISEMENTS,  43 
The  subject  matter  of  which,  may  correspond  with  the 
agricultural  character  of  this  paper,  will  be  inserted 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  insertion  often  lines 
or  less;  and  so  in  proportion  for  each  additional  line 
The  money  to  be  paid  in  advance. 
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POUDRETTE. 
The  manufacture  of  this  article  having  now  got  fairly 
under  way  in  Philadelphia,  we  shall  have  it  constantly 
on  hand,  and  for  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Farmer's  Cab- 
inet; price  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  barrel,  con- 
taining four  bushels;  or  seven  barrels  for  ten  dollars— 
or  thirty  cents  a  bushel,  at  the  manufactory.  Orders 
from  a  distance,  enclosing  the  cash,  with  cost  of  por- 
terage, will  be  promptly  attended  to,  by  cart^fully  de- 
livering the  barrels  on  board  of  such  conveyance  as 
may  be  designated.  Farmers  to  the  South,  and  in  the 
interior,  both  of  this  State  and  New  Jersey,  are  in- 
vited to  try  the  article  this  fall  on  their  wheat;  and  in 
the  spring,  on  their  corn,  vegetables,  &c.  The  concern 
is  under  the  care  of  D.  K.  Minor,  whose  establishment 
has  been  for  several  years  in  operation  in  New  York, 
where  the  demand  is  continually  increasing. 


FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  bound  ;— Price  $4. 

YOU  ATT  ON  THE  HORSE,  with  Skinner's  Addi- 
tions;—Price  $2.  And  all  other  Agricultural  works, 
noticed  in  the  Cabinet,  for  sale  at  this  office.  Also 
books  bound. 


The  Agricultural  Society  of  Chester  and  Delaware 
counties,  held  its  Annual  Cattle  SIiow  at  West  Ches- 
ter, on  the  17th  ult.  A  large  number  of  the  farmers 
of  those  two,  and  the  adjacent  counties,  as  well  as 
from  the  State  of  Delaware,  were  drawn  together  by 
the  occasion.  The  exhibition  of  stock,  we  understand, 
■was  gratifying,  and  reflected  much  credit  upon  the 
public  spirit  and  skill  of  the  owners.  A  number  of 
premiums  were  awarded  for  superior  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep;  and  in  the  afternoon  an  Address  was  delivered 
by  John  D.  Steele,  which  contained  many  sound,  prac- 
tical hints  for  the  farmer. 


The  Address  of  J.  S.  Skinner,  before  the  Columbian 
Horticultural  Society,  at  Washington,  as  well  as  the 
communication  on  Peach  Trees,  have  come  to  hand. 
They  shall  be  attended  to  a  month  hence. 


The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  Tenth 
month,  (October,)  1843,  was  nearly  three  and  a  quarter 

inches 3.22  inches. 

Perm.  Hospital,  11th  mo.  1st,  1843. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  EVER- 
GREENS, SHRUBllERY,  &c.. 
In  great  variety,  for  sale  as  heretofore,  by  the  sub- 
scriber, at  his  Nursery,  near  Haddington,  four  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia.  Orders  sent  by  mail,  or  left  at 
the  office  of  the  Farmer's  Cabinet — where  Catalogues 
may  be  obtained— will  be  attended  to,  and  the  trees 
will  packed,  when  ordered  to  distant  places.  City 
gardeners  supplied  with  trees  suitable  for  the  streets, 
at  a  liberal  discount,  SAMUEL  RHOADS. 

Tenth  mo.  15th,  1843. 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  SEED  &  IIVIPLEMENT 
WAREHOUSE. 
Constantly  for  sale.  Corn  Shellers  of  every  variety, 
for  hand  or  horse  power;  Straw  and  Corn-stalk  Cut- 
ters, of  different  patterns,  from  $5  to  $30  each.  Grain 
Fans,  of  various  kinds,  from  $8  to  $30  each;— Corn 
Crackers,  Sausage  Cutters,  Sausage  Sluffers,  Apple 
Parers,  Churns  on  a  new  plan,  which  are  cheap  and 
good; — Self  sharpening  Premium  Ploughs;— Subsoil 
Ploughs;  Agricultural  Furnaces;  Cooking  Stoves,  &c., 
for  sale  low,  by  D.  O.  PROUTY, 

JiTo.  176,  Market  street,  above  Fifth,  Philad. 
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Disease  of  the  Plum  Tree. 

There  is  scarcely  any  subject  in  which  the  farmers 
of  our  own  vicinity  are  more  immediately  interested' 
than  that  of  fruit.  The  value  and  profitableness  of, 
the  article,— the  diseases  and  enemies  to  which  the 
trees  are  exposed,  and  consequently,  the  great  precari- 
ousness  of  the  crop,  all  combine  to  direct  our  attention 
to  our  fruit  trees,  whether  in  the  garden  or  the  orchard. 
The  remark  may  be  made  in  passing,  that  within  the 
last  few  months,  it  has  been  suggested  in  some  of  the 
agricultural  journals,  that  it  might  be  better  to  leave 
the  peach  orchard  unploughed— toget  it  in  grass,  rather 
than  to  cultivate  it!  This  we  believe  to  be  a  very  se- 
rious error,  and  if  followed  out,  our  own  experience 
and  observation  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  will 
prove  ruinous.  Our  successful  Jersey  peach  growers, 
esteem  it  as  necessary  to  keep  a  peach  orchard  under 
the  plough,  as  they  do  to  tend  their  corn-field. 

In  the  second  number  of  this  volume,  an  article  was 
given  on  the  diseases  of  the  pear  tree— in  our  last,  we 
gave  one  on  those  of  the  apple  tree— below,  will  be 
found  some  observations  of  similar  character,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  plum  tree.  We  are  indebted  for  them  all 
to  Dr.  Harris'  work  on  the  Insects  of  New  England, 
which  are  injurious  to  vegetation. — Ed. 

Speaking  of  the   insect  so  mischievous 
among  our  plums,  Dr.  Harris  says: — "These 
Cab.— Vol.  VIIL— No.  5. 


beetles  begin  to  sting  the  plums  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  set,  and,  as  some  say,  continue 
their  operations  till  the  first  of  August.  Af- 
ter making  a  suitable  puncture  with  their 
snouts,  they  lay  one  egg  in  each  plum  thus 
stung,  and  go  over  the  fruit  on  the  tree,  in 
this  way,  till  their  store  is  exhausted ;  so 
that,  where  these  beetles  abound,  not  a 
plum  will  escape  being  punctured.  The  ir- 
ritation arising  from  these  punctures,  and 
from  the  gnawings  of  the  grubs  after  they 
are  hatched,  causes  the  young  fruit  to  be- 
come gummy,  diseased,  and  finally  to  drop 
before  ii  is  ripe.  Meanwhile  the  grub  comes 
to  its  growth,  and,  immediately  after  the  fruit 
falls,  burrows  into  the  ground.  This  may 
occur  at  various  times,  between  the  middle 
of  June  and  of  August;  and,  in  the  space  of 
a  little  more  than  three  weeks  afterwards, 
the  insect  completes  its  transformations,  and 
comes  out  of  the  ground  in  the  beetle  form. 
The  history  of  the  insect,  thus  far,  is  the  re- 
sult of  my  own  observations ;  the  remainder 
rests  on  the  testimony  of  other  persons. 

"  In  an  account  of  the  plum-weevil,  by 
Dr.  .Tames  Tilton,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
published  in  Mease's  '  Domestic  Encyclopa- 
dia,'  under  the  article  Fruit,  and  since  re- 
published in  the  '  Georgical  Papers  for  1809,' 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society, 
and  in  other  works,  it  is  stated  that  peaches, 
nectarines,  apples,  pears,  quinces,  and  cher- 
ries, are  also  attacked  by  this  insect,  and 
that  it  remains  in  the  earth,  in  the  form  of 
a  grub,  during  the  winter,  ready  to  be  ma- 
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tured  into  a  beetle  as  the  spring  advances. 
These  statements  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  confirm.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
fully  ascertained  by  Professor  Peck,  Mr.  Say, 
and  others,  in  whose  accuracy  full  confidence 
may  be  placed,  that  this  same  weevil  attacks 
all  our  common  stone-fruits,  such  as  plums, 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  cherries; 
Dr.  Burnett  has  recently  assured  me,  that 
he  has  seen  this  beetle  puncturing  apples; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  trans- 
formations of  some  of  the  grubs  may  be  re- 
tarded till  the  winter  has  passed,  analogous 
cases  being  of  frequent  occurrence.  Those 
that  are  sometimes  found  in  apples,  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  the  more  common  apple- 
worms,  which  are  not  the  larvse  of  a  weevil. 
The  Rev.  F.  V.  Melsheimer  remarks  in  his 
Catalogue,  that  this  insect  lives  under  the 
bark  of  the  peach  tree.  Professor  Peck 
raised  the  same  beetle  from  a  grub  found  in 
the  warty  excrescence  of  a  cherry  tree,  and 
from  this  circumstance,  named  it  RhynchfE- 
nus  Cerasi,  the  cherry-weevil.  The  plum, 
still  more  than  the  cherry  tree,  is  subject  to 
a  disease  of  the  small  limbs,  which  shows 
itself  in  the  form  of  large  irregular  warts, 
of  a  black  colour,  as  if  ciiarred.  Grubs,  ap- 
parently the  same  as  those  that  are  found  in 
plums,  have  often  been  detected  in  these 
warts,  which  are  now  generally  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  the  punctures  of  the  beetles, 
and  the  residence  of  the  grubs.  Professor 
Peck  says,  that  '  the  seat  of  the  disease  is 
in  the  bark.  The  sap  is  diverted  from  its 
regular  course,  and  is  absorbed  entirely  by 
the  bark,  which  is  very  much  increased  in 
thickness;  the  cuticle  bursts,  the  swelling 
becomes  irregular,  and  is  formed  into  black 
lumps,  with  a  cracked,  uneven,  granulated 
surface.  The  wood,  besides  being  deprived 
of  its  nutriment,  is  very  much  compressed, 
and  the  branch  above  the  tumor  perishes.'* 
The  grubs  found  by  Professor  Peck  in  the 
tumors  of  the  cherry  tree,  went  into  the 
ground  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  month,  or  twenty-four  days  from 
their  leaving  the  bark,  the  perfect  insects 
began  to  rise,  and  were  soon  ready  to  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  healthy  branches. 

"In  order  to  account  for  the  occurrence 
of  these  insects,  both  in  the  fruit  and  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  I  have  ventured,  on 
another  occasion,  to  give  the  follpwing  ex- 
planation, although  it  rests  only  upon  con- 
jecture. The  final  transformation  of  the 
grubs,  living  in  the  fruit,  appears  to  take 


*  S3e  Professor  Peck's  account  of  Insects  which  affect 
Oaks  and  Cherry  trees;  with  a  plate;  in  the  "  Massa- 
chusett's  Agricultural  Repository  and  Journal."  Vol. 
V.  p.  312. 


place  at  various  times  during  the  latter  part 
of  summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
when  the  weevil,  finding  no  young  fruit,  is 
probably  obliged  to  lay  its  eggs  in  the  small 
branches.  The  larvse  or  grubs  from  these 
eggs,  live  in  the  branches  during  the  win- 
ter, and  are  not  perfected  till  near  the  last 
of  the  following  June.  Should  the  fall  of 
the  fruit  occur  late  in  the  autumn,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  beetles  will  be  retarded 
till  the  next  spring;  and  this  I  suppose  to 
be  the  origin  of  the  brood  which  stings  the 
fruit.  These  suggestions  seem  to  receive 
some  confirmation  from  the  known  habits  of 
the  copper-coloured  plum-weevils  of  Europe, 
which,  'in  default  of  plums,  make  u.se  of  the 
soft  spring  shoots  of  the  plum  and  apricot 
trees.' — (Roller's  Treatise,  p.  23-^.)  In  cases 
like  these,  we  see  the  care  of  the  Creator 
for  some  of  the  least  of  his  creatures,  which 
He  has  wisely  provided  with  variable  in- 
stincts, enabling  them  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in 
which  they  may  happen  to  be  placed,  and 
thus,  even  in  unfruitful  seasons,  to  provide 
for  a  succession  of  their  kind. 

"The  following,  among  other  remedies 
that  have  been  suggested,  may  be  found 
useful  in  checking  the  ravages  of  the  plum- 
weevil.  Let  the  trees  be  briskly  shaken  or 
suddenly  jarred  every  morning  and  evening, 
during  the  time  that  the  insects  appear  in 
the  beetle  form,  and  are  engaged  in  laying 
their  eggs.  When  thus  disturbed,  they  con- 
tract their  legs  and  fall ,  and,  as  they  do  not 
immediately  attempt  to  fly  or  crawl  away, 
they  may  be  cauiiht  in  a  sheet  spread  under 
the  tree,  from  which  they  should  be  gath- 
ered into  a  large  wide-mouthed  bottle  or 
other  tight  vessel,  and  be  thrown  into  the 
fire.  All  the  fallen  wormy  plums  should  be 
immediately  gathered,  and,  afler  they  are 
boiled  or  steamed,  to  kill  the  enclosed  grubs, 
they  may  be  given  as  food  to  swine.  The 
diseased  excrescences  should  be  cut  and 
burned  every  year  before  the  last  of  June. 
The  moose  plum-tree,  Prunits  Americana, 
which  grows  wild  in  Maine,  seems  to  escape 
the  attacks  of  insects,  for  no  warts  are 
found  upon  it,  even  when  growing  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  diseased  foreign  trees. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  the  best  of  stocks 
for  budding  or  engrafting  upon.  It  can 
easily  be  raised  from  the  stone,  and  grows 
rapidly,  but  does  not  attain  a  great  size." 


Duvir.ARD  has  calculated  that  the  intro- 
duction of  vaccination  by  Jenner,  has  in- 
crersed  the  average  length  of  life  to  the  hu- 
man po  lulation,  by  three  years. — Cambridge 
Miicellany,  Oct.,  1843;—;?.  123. 
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Deep  Ploughing. 

Deep  Ploughing  differs  from  ordinary  and 
subsoil  ploughing,  in  this — that  its  special 
object  is  to  bring  to  the  surface,  and  to  mix 
with  the  upper  soil,  a  portion  of  that  which 
has  lain  long  at  a  considerable  depth,  and 
has  been  more  or  less  undisturbed. 

The  benefit  of  such  an  admixture  of  fresh 
soil,  is  in  many  localities  undoubted,  while 
in  others,  the  practical  farmer  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  it.  Un  what  principle  does  its 
beneficial  action  depend,  and  in  wiiat  cir- 
cumstances is  It  likely  to  be  attended  with 
disadvantage'? 

1.  It  is  known  that,  when  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain  falls,  it  sinks  into  the  soil,  and  carries 
down  with  it  such  readily  soluble  substance 
as  it  meets  with  on  the  surface.  But  other 
substances,  also,  which  are  more  sparingly 
soluble,  slowly  and  gradually  find  their  way 
into  the  subsoil,  and  there  more  or  less  per- 
manently remain.  Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  gypsum,  and  especially  those  sili- 
cates of  potash  and  soda,  so  useful  to  grain- 
bearing  plants.  Such  substances  as  these, 
naturally  accumulate  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  ordinary  plough.  Insoluble  substances 
likewise  slowly  sink.  This  is  well  known 
to  be  the  case  with  lime,  when  laid  upon  or 
ploughed  into  land.  So  it  is  with  clay,  when 
mixed  with  a  surface  soil  of  sand  or  peat. 
They  all  descend  till  they  get  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  common  plough.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  after  the  surface  soil  becomes  ex- 
hausted of  one  or  other  of  these  inorganic 
compounds,  which  the  crops  require,  an  am- 
ple supply  of  it  may  still  be  present  in  the 
subsoil,  though,  until  turned  up,  unavailable 
for  the  promotion  of  vegetable  growth. 

There  can  be  little  question,  I  think,  that 
the  greater  success  which  attends  the  intro- 
duction of  new  implements  in  the  hands  of 
better  instructed  men,  upon  farms  long  held 
in  arable  culture,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to 
this  cause.  One  tenant,  during  a  long  lease, 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  ploughing  to  a 
depth  of  three,  or  at  most,  perhaps,  four 
inches — and  from  this  surface  the  crops  he 
has  planted,  have  derived  their  chief  sup- 
plies of  inorganic  food.  He  has  limed  his 
land  in  the  customary  manner,  and  has  laid 
upon  it  all  the  manure  he  could  raise,  but 
his  crops  have  been  usually  indifferent,  and 
he  considers  the  land  of  comparatively  little 
value.  But  another  tenant  comes,  and  with 
better  implements  turns  up  the  land  to  a 
depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches.  He  thus 
brings  to  the  surface  the  lime  and  the  accu 
mulated  manures,  which  have  naturalli, 
sunk,  and  which  his  predecessor  had  per- 
mitted year  after  year,  to  bury  themselves 


in  his  subsoil.  He  thus  has  a  new,  often  a 
rich,  and  almost  always  a  virgin  soil  to  work 
upon — one  which,  from  being  long  buried, 
may  require  a  winter's  exposure  and  mel- 
lowing in  tlie  air,  but  which,  in  most  cases, 
is  sure  to  repay  him  for  any  extra  cost. 

Again,  it  is  known  that  some  districts,  for 
reasons  perhaps  not  well  understood,  are 
more  infested  than  others,  with  insects  that 
attack  the  corn  or  other  crops.  These  in- 
sects, their  eggs,  or  their  larva?,  generally 
bury  themselves  in  the  undisturbed  soil,  im- 
mediately beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  the 
plough.  If  they  remain  wholly  undisturbed 
during  the  preparation  of  tlie  soil,  some  spe- 
cies remain  in  a  dormant  state,  and  the  sub- 
sequent crop  may,  in  a  great  measure,  es- 
cape. Plough  the  land  deeper  than  usual, 
and  you  bring  them  all  to  the  surface.  Do 
this  in  the  autumn,  and  leave  your  land  un- 
sown, and  the  frost  of  winter  may  kill  the 
greater  part,  so  that  the  crops  may  thereaf- 
ter grow  in  safety.  But  let  this  deep  plough- 
ing be  done  in  the  spring,  and  you  bring  all 
these  insects  within  the  reach  of  the  early 
sun,  and  thus  call  them  to  life  in  such  num- 
bers, as  almost  to  insure  the  destruction  of 
your  coming  crops. — Johnston's  Lectures. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry. 

Every  lover  of  the  strawberry  feels  in- 
terested in  its  cultivation,  and  should  be  dis- 
posed to  throw  into  common  stock  whatever 
information  he  may  obtain,  that  will  be  likely 
to  increase  the  supply  of  this  delightful  fruit. 
The  following  observations  of  Dr.  Bayne,  a 
successful  horticulturist  of  Alexandria,  D.  C, 
I  find  in  a  late  number  of  Hovey's  Magazine, 
published  at  Boston,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  them  for  publication  in  the  Cabinet, 
believing  that  many  of  your  subscribers,  par- 
ticularly such  as  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  cities,  where  the  fruit  always  com- 
mands a  high  price,  would  find  their  interest 
promoted  by  giving  more  attention  to  their 
strawberry  plantations. 

The  editor  of  the  Magazine,  appends 
some  remarks  of  his  own  to  the  Doctor's 
letter,  which  I  also  send.  With  respect  to 
the  mooted  point  of  male  and  female  flow- 
ers, I  am  willing  to  leave  it  to  be  settled  by 
amateurs.  For  myself,  were  I  to  make  a 
plantation  of  strawberry  vines,  I  would  think 
it  safest  to  attend  to  the  sexual  character  of 
the  plants.  It  would  at  any  rate,  cost  but 
little  trouble,  and  might  insure  the  produc- 
tiveness of  my  bed.  U. 

Philadelphia,  December  4tb,  1843. 
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"This  plant  will  adapt  itself  to  almost 
any  soil  of  moderate  fertility,  but  delights 
more  particularly  in  a  deep  loam.  For  the 
reception  of  the  plants,  select  a  loamy  or 
sandy  soil ;  spade  in  a  thick  layer  of  strong 
unfermented  manure,  and  thoroughly  pul- 
verize the  earth;  mark  off  the  ground  by  a 
line  in  rows  three  feet  asunder,  then  select 
the  strongest  plants;  set  them  twelve  inches 
from  plant  to  plant,  in  the  rows.  Permit 
the  runners  to  take  entire  possession  of 
every  alternate  space ;  observing  to  eradi- 
cate weeds  and  grass  throughout  the  spring, 
summer  and  fall. 

"The  runners  from  the  other  space,  must 
be  carefully  destroyed  throughout  this  time. 
By  this  arrangement  of  the  plants,  you  will 
have  your  patch  in  beds  three  feet  wide, 
leaving  a  vacant  space  or  alley  three  feet 
wide  for  the  gatherers  to  walk  on.  After 
the  fruit  season  is  over,  the  alleys  or  space; 
unoccupied  by  plants,  may  now  be  thorough 
ly  worked  for  the  reception  of  bearing  plants 
for  the  next  year.  The  plants  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  must  be  spaded  under,  taking  care 
to  leave  sufficient  plants  in  the  original  rows 
for  the  production  of  bearing  vines  for  the 
next  crop.  By  this  simple  mode  of  reversing 
the  beds,  a  patch  upon  the  same  ground  may 
be  continued  productive  for  several  years. 

'''■  Another  plan. — ^To  produce  strawberries 
of  extraordinary  size  for  exhibition,  I  would 
recommend  the  following  preparation:  se- 
lect the  best  soil  and  trench  it  at  least  two 
feet  deep;  incorporate  well  with  the  first 
twelve  inches,  an  abundance  of  strong  un- 
decomposed  manure;  pulverize  and  rake  the 
ground  well,  then  mark  off  the  rows  twelve 
or  fifleen  inches  asunder,  and  set  the  plants 
in  the  rows  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches, 
according  to  the  luxuriance  and  vigor  of  the 
variety.  During  the  first  year,  the  runners 
must  be  carefully  and  frequently  destroyed, 
before  they  become  rooted.  By  this  means 
the  stools  become  very  vigorous,  and  bear 
the  most  abundant  crops.  In  the  spring, 
after  the  fruit  is  set,  place  around  each 
plant  a  small  quantity  of  straw,  or  what  is 
much  better,  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground  one  inch  tbick  with  wheat  chafl'. 
This  prevents  evaporation,  protects  the  fruit 
from  the  earth,  improves  the  flavour,  and 
will  greatly  increase  the  size. 

"After the  above  directions,  to  insure  suc- 
cess, it  will  be  necessary  to  procure  the 
finest  and  most  productive  varieties.  I  would 
recommend  Hovey's  Seedling,  Female  Hud- 
eon  Bay,  Large  Lima,  Bishop's  Orange, 
Bayne's  Prolific,  as  being  splendid  varieties 
and  exceedingly  productive.  I  believe  every 
flower  on  the  above  varieties  are  female, 
and  if  planted  separately,  will  fail  to  yield 


abundantly;  but  if  planted  in  proximity  with 
the  Melon  or  Southborough  Seedling,  every 
flower  will  be  impregnated  and  will  produce 
enormous  crops.  John  H.  Bayne. 

October,  1843. 

"  We  believe  it  is  now  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  of  all  intelligent  cultivators," 
says  the  editor  of  the  Magazine,  "  that  there 
is  no  necessity  of  making  any  distinction  in 
regard  to  the  sexual  character  of  the  plants, 
when  forming  new  beds.  The  idea  of  male 
and  female  flowers,  first  originated,  we  be- 
lieve, by  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Ohio,  is  now 
considered  as  exploded  ;  at  least,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  learn,  since  the  sub- 
ject was  agitated  in  our  pages  of  last  sea- 
son,— as  well  as  from  our  own  experience, — 
such  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  those  who 
have  cultivated  the  strawberry  to  much 
extent. 

"We  were  at  first  induced  to  think  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Longworth  one  of  some  truth, 
from  the  fact,  that  a  bed  of  our  seedling  va- 
riety accidentally  failed  to  produce  a  crop, 
when  at  some  distance  from  any  other  kind, 
and  as  we  knew  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
planting  some  other  sort,  with  large  promi- 
nent stamens,  in  near  proximity,  we  recom- 
mended that  method  in  our  article,  annexed 
to  Mr.  Longvvorth's  communication, — Vol. 
VIII.,  p.  259, — not  because  we  considered 
his  theory  as  founded  in  truth,  but  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  appeared  plausible,  and 
until  the  true  cause  of  the  occasional  bar- 
renness of  beds  could  be  accounted  for,  this 
would  be  a  prevention  of  the  loss  of  a  crop. 
By  reference  to  our  Retrospective  view  of 
Horticulture,  for  1842,  in  our  January  num- 
ber, it  will  be  seen  that  we  there  stated, — 
p.  4, — that  much  information  had  been  eli- 
cited, in  relation  to  the  ^sterile  and  fertile- 
ciiaracter  of  several  of  tlie  larger  kinds  of 
strawberries,'  but  that  the  question  in  rela- 
tion to  the  true  cause  of  barrenness,  had  not 
yet  been  '  satisfactorily  settled.'  Since  then, 
additional  information  has  come  to  our  know- 
ledge, wliich  seems,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, wholly  to  explode  the  idea  of  sepa- 
rate sexes  in  the  flowers  of  the  strawberry. 

"That  there  may  he  fertile  and  sterile 
beds  of  strawberries,  is  not  denied ;  but  the 
cause  of  their  sterile  ciiaracter  is  to  be 
sought,  not  in  a  naturally  defective  organ- 
ization of  the  blossom,  but  rather  in  the 
mode  of  cultivation  applied  to  the  plants. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  flowers  have  a 
tendency  to  become  double,  and  when  this 
takes  place,  it  is  also  known  that  the  sta- 
mens are  transformed  into  petals.  Now 
somewhat  such  a  change  undoubtedly  takes 
place  in  the  strawberry,  when  under  a  high 
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state  of  cultivation,  or  forced  by  too  much 
nourisiiment  to  extend  its  runners  too  far. 
Repletion  is  fatal  to  the  perfection  of  tlie 
blossom,  though  it  may  produce  apparently 
vigorous  growth. 

"  Many  kinds  of  strawberries  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  extend  their  runners 
than  others;  this  excessive  running  often 
debilitates  the  old  plants,  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  young  plants,  especially  those  most 
distant  from  the  parent  stock,  are  too  weak 
to  form  new  plantations;  yet  in  most  in- 
stances they  are  taken  without  discrimina- 
tion, and  especially  when  a  new  and  valu- 
able variety  is  obtained,  and  the  desire  is  to 
increase  it  as  speedily  as  possible,  every  en- 
couragement is  given  to  extend  the  young 
runners.  These,  when  planted  out  in  new 
beds,  and  then  again  forced  on  by  large  sup- 
plies of  manure,  are  so  far  removed  from  a 
natural  state,  that  sterility  is  the  almost  in- 
evitable result.  Disappointed  in  tiie  pro- 
duce of  the  fruit,  the  cultivator  either  ne- 
glects his  bed  or  destroys  it,  and  without 
further  trial,  gives  up  the  variety  as  worth- 
less. Precisely  such  has  been  the  manage- 
ment of  many  beds  of  our  seedling;  and 
we  know  of  repeated  instances  where  the 
beds  of  last  year,  owing  to  their  entire  un- 
productiveness, were  given  up  as  unworthy 
of  any  care,  which  the  past  season  produced 
immense  crops,  though  overrun  with  weeds, 
and  this,  too,  without  being  in  the  vicinity 
of  any  other  kind.  Many  such  experiments 
have  proved,  conclusively,  tliat  cultivation 
alone  creates  sterile  or  fertile  plants. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  think  we  may  safely 
aver,  that  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  of 
cultivating  any  one  strawberry  near  another 
to  ensure  the  fertility  of  the  plants,  provided 
they  are  under  a  proper  state  of  cultivation. 
But  if  it  be  that  the  plants,  by  any  mode  of 
growth,  are  rendered  defective  in  the  blos- 
som, then  the  proximity  of  some  other  va- 
riety will  certainly  ensure  a  crop.  Those 
cultivators,  therefore,  who  wish  to  guard 
against  any  emergency,  may  plant  their 
beds  of  such  sorts  as  have  a  tendency  to  be- 
come sterile,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Old  Vir- 
ginia. Wherever  the  strawberry  is  culti- 
vated, a  small  spot  of  ground  is  generally 
selected  for  the  purpose,  and  as  the  Old  Vir- 
ginia is  one  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  best 
sorts,  those  who  would  have  no  anxiety 
about  a  sure  crop,  may  plant  a  bed  of  this 
kind  near  their  large  sorts.  No  neglect  of 
cultivation  will  then  fail  to  ensure  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  fruit. 

"  We  are  now  instituting  a  course  of  ex- 
periments in  connexion  with  this  subject, 
and  hope  to  give  our  readers  the  result  in 
the  course  of  another  year." 


Diversity  of  Climate  and  Seasons. — 
The  Albany  Argus,  after  collecting  many 
instances  of  the  weather  in  different  parts 
of  the  Union,  in  regard  to  dryness  and  moist- 
ure, remarks  : — "  According  to  the  usual 
laws  of  nature,  it  is  impossible  for  a  drought 
to  pervade  our  whole  country.  Neither  can  we 
readily  have  a  famine  as  long  as  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  is  attended  to.  Local  and  partial 
scarcity  may  prevail,  but  what  is  the  loss  of 
one  section,  is  frequently  the  gain  of  some 
more  fortunate  section.  When  the  North 
is  parched  with  drought,  the  West  or  the 
South,  is  rejoicing  in  fertilizing  rains.  When 
the  summer  is  cool  in  New  York  and  New 
England,  it  is  frequently  the  warmer  and 
more  genial  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  or 
Ohio;  and  even  a  drought  which  would 
burn  all  vegetation  to  a  crisp  here,  does  not 
exhaust  the  crop-growing  energies  of  the 
black  muck  of  the  Western  prairies,  or  the 
woodlands.  Their  new  and  virgin  soil  is 
comparatively  more  independent  of  the 
dews  and  rains  of  heaven.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  Great  West  presents  so  in- 
viting a  field  to  the  thrifty,  calculating,  and 
industrious  farmer.  He  can  place  more  re- 
liance upon  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  soil 
and  upon  his  own  exertions,  and  seems  less 
dependent  for  a  return  upon  the  uncertain 
events  of  rain  and  sun. 

"  We  have  known  wheat  to  ripen  on  the 
Western  prairies,  in  such  cloudy  weather 
as  would,  in  the  Eastern  States,  on  our  thin 
and  comparatively  impoverished  soil,  give 
no  fullness  to  the  berry — the  exceeding  rich- 
ness and  natural  warmth  of  the  Western 
soil,  in  a  measure  supplying  the  absence  of 
a  warm  and  ripening  sun." 

Maxims  of  Bishop  Middleton. — Perse- 
vere against  discouragement.  Keep  your 
temper.  Employ  leisure  in  study,  and  al- 
ways have  some  work  in  hand.  Be  punc- 
tual and  methodical  in  business,  and  never 
procrastinate.  Never  be  in  a  hurry.  Pre- 
serve sell-possession,  and  do  not  be  out- 
talked  of  conviction.  Rise  early,  and  be  an 
economist  of  time.  Maintain  dignity,  with- 
out the  appearance  of  pride;  manner  is 
something  with  every  body,  and  every  thing 
with  some.  Be  guarded  in  discourse — at- 
tentive, and  slow  to  speak.  Never  acqui- 
esce in  immoral  or  pernicious  opinions.  Be 
not  forward  to  assign  reasons  to  those  who 
have  no  right  to  ask.  Rather  set,  than  fol- 
low examples.  Practice  strict  temperance; 
and  in  all  your  transactions  remember  th^ 
\Jinal  account. — Common  School  Journal. 


Patient  industry  accomplishes  wonders. 
A  little  done  daily  makes  much  in  a  year. 
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Tobacco. 

The  following  account  of  the  first  intro- 
duction of  this  article  into  England,  we  find 
in  a  note  to  an  interesting  historical  article 
by  Dr.  Win.  Bacon  Stephens,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Magnolia,  entitled  "  The 
First  English  Voyage  to  Virginia.''''  This 
voyage,  merely  exploratory,  was  made  in 
1584,  by  Captains  Amadus  and  Barlow,  at 
the  charge  and  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh. 

Anderson,  in  his  "History  of  Commerce," 
and  Oldmixon,  say  they  took  home  with 
them  some  tobacco,  the  first  that  was  ever 
seen  in  England.  But  this  is  erroneous,  as 
in  Stow's  Chronicle,  it  is  stated  that  Sir 
John  Hawkins  carried  it  thither  in  the  year 
1565,  but  it  was  then  considered  as  a  mere 
drug,  and  the  Chronicle  tells  us,  "  all  men 
wondered  what  it  meant."  This  account  of 
Stow,  is  confirmed  by  Hakiuyt,  who,  in  his 
narrative  of  the  voyage  of  Sir  .lohn  Haw- 
kins, in  1565,  thus  speaks  of  the  article  as 
observed  by  that  navigator  among  the  Flori- 
dian  Indians.  "  The  Floridians,  when  they 
travel,  have  a  kind  of  herb  dried,  which, 
with  a  cane,  and  an  earthen  cup  in  the  end, 
with  fire,  and  the  dried  herbs  put  together, 
do  suck  through  the  cane  the  smoke  thereof, 
which  smoke  satisfieth  their  hunger."  Haw- 
kins probably  carried  a  specimen  of  it  to 
England,  as  a  curiosity. 

Camden  and  other  authorities,  however, 
assert  that  tobacco  was  first  taken  to  Eng- 
land by  Ralph  Lane,  Governor  of  the  Vir- 
ginia adventurers,  in  1-586.  That  the  colo- 
nists at  that  time,  learned  the  use  of  this 
narcotic,  is  evident  from  what  Mr.  Ilariot,  "a 
man  of  science  and  observation,"  who  ac- 
companied Mr.  Lane,  says:  "The  Indians," 
he  writes,  "  used  to  take  the  fume,  or  smoke 
thereof,  by  sucking  it  through  pipes  made 
of  clay.  We,  ourselves,  during  the  time 
we  were  there,  used  to  suck  it  after  their 
manner,  as  also  since  our  return."  The  in- 
terest and  example  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
"a  man  of  gaiety  and  fashion,"  soon  brought 
it  into  such  vogue  at  court,  says  Stith,  that 
many  great  ladies,  as  well  as  noblemen, 
made  no  scruple  to  take  a  pipe. 

We  are  not  informed  whether  the  Queen 
herself  made  use  of  it,  but  it  is  certain  she 
gave  great  countenance  and  encouragement 
to  it,  as  a  vegetable  of  singular  strength  and 
power,  which  might  therefore  prove  of  benefit 
to  mankind  and  advantage  to  the  nation.  So 
far,  as  Mr.  Oldys  well  observes,  was  this 
wise  princess  from  the  refined  taste  of  her 
successor,  who  held  tobacco  in  such  abomi- 
nation, that  he  not  only  refused  the  use  of  it 
himself,  but  endeavoured  to  destroy  and  sup- 


press it  among  his  subjects,  and  would  there- 
by have  robbed  the  crown  of  what  has  since 
proved  one  of  its  noblest  jewels  and  most 
considerable  revenues,  and  the  nation  of  a 
very  advantageous  and  important  branch  of 
trade.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  tobacco  box, 
with  some  of  his  pipes,  was  lately  extant, 
and  laid  up  among  the  rarities  in  the  mu- 
seum of  that  curious  antiquarian,  the  late 
Mr.  Ralph  Thornesby,  of  Leeds,  in  York- 
shire. 

There  are  also  some  humorous  stories 
stiil  remembered  concerning  the  first  use  of 
tobacco;  particularly  his  wager  with  the 
Queen,  that  he  would  determine  exactly 
the  weight  of  the  smoke  that  wont  off  in  a 
pipe  of  tobacco.  This  he  did  by  first  weigh- 
ing the  tobacco,  and  then  carefully  preserv- 
ing and  weighing  the  ashes,  and  the  Queen 
readily  granted  that  what  was  wanting  in 
prime  weight,  must  be  evaporated  in  smoke, 
and  when  she  paid  the  wager,  she  said  plea- 
santly, that  she  had  heard  of  many  labour- 
ers in  the  fire  who  had  turned  their  gold 
into  smoke,  but  Raleigh  was  the  first  who 
had  turned  his  smoke  into  gold. 

It  was  also  related,  that  a  country  servant 
of  his  bringing  him  a  tankard  of  ale  and  nut- 
meg into  his  study,  as  he  was  intently  en- 
gaged at  his  book,  smoking  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
the  fellow  was  so  frightened  at  seeing  the 
smoke  reek  out  of  his  mouth,  that  he  threw 
the  ale  into  his  face,  in  order  to  extinguish 
the  fire,  and  ran  down  stairs  alarming  the 
family,  and  crying  out  his  master  was  on 
fire,  and  before  they  could  get  up,  would  be 
burnt  to  ashes. 

"  Certainly,"  says  Camden,  "  from  that 
time  forward,  it  began  to  grow  into  great 
request,  and  to  be  sold  at  an  high  rate.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  in  all  our  early  accounts 
of  the  American  aborigines,  we  find  the  use 
of  tobacco  specified.  Carter,  in  1535,  found 
it  in  Canada,  and  thus  describes  it :  'There 
groweth  a  certain  kind  of  herb,  whereof  in 
summer  they  make  great  provision  for  all 
the  year,  making  great  account  of  it,  and 
only  men  use  of  it.  And  first  they  cause  it 
to  be  dried  in  the  sun,  then  wear  it  about 
their  neck,  wrapped  in  a  little  beast's  skin 
made  like  a  little  bag,  with  a  hollow  piece 
of  stone,  or  wood,  like  a  pipe ;  when  they 
please,  they  make  powder  of  it,  and  then 
put  it  in  one  end  of  said  cornet  or  pipe, 
and  laying  a  coal  of  fire  upon  it,  at  the  other 
end  suck  so  long,  that  they  fill  their  bodies 
full  of  smoke,  till  that  it  cometh  out  ot  their 
mouth  and  nostrils,  even  as  out  of  the  tun- 
nel of  a  chimney.' " 

Brereton,  in  his  Journal  of  Gosnold's  Voy- 
age, in  1602,  and  Rosier,  in  his  account  of 
Weymouth's  Voyage  to  New  England,  in 
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1605,  both  speak  of  its  use  among  the  In- 
dians of  those  parts.  But  in  this  case  it 
was  not  smoking,  or  chewing,  or  snuffing, 
but  drinking.  "  They  gave  us,  also,"  says 
Brereton,  "of  their  tobacco,  which  they 
drink  green,  but  dried  into  powder,  very 
strong  and  pleasant."  "We  drank  of  their 
excellent  tobacco,"  writes  Rosier,  "as  much 
as  we  would  with  them ;  but  we  saw  not 
any  great  quantity  to  truck  for,  and  it 
seemed  they  had  not  much  left  of  old,  for 
they  spend  a  great  quantity  yearly,  by  their 
continual  drinking." 

Lane  found  it  among  the  Virginians; 
Hawkins  among  the  Floridians,  and  the 
Spaniards  among  the  Mexicans,  "  where 
the  natives  took  it  not  only  in  smoke  at  the 
mouth,  but  also  in  snuff  at  the  nose ;  and  it 
was  such  a  luxury  with  them,  that  the  lords 
of  Mexico  composed  themselves  to  sleep 
with  it."  "  Its  name,"  says  Anderson,  "was 
probably  given  it  by  the  Spaniards  before 
this  time,  from  the  isle  of  Tobago,  one  of 
the  Caribbees,  where  it  was  produced  in 
abundance." — IJ.  S.  Gazette. 


Peach  Tree  Protector. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Cabi- 
net,— I  doubt  not  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  the  space  which  it  will  occupy  to  pub- 
lish the  enclosed  extract  of  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived some  time  since,  from  that  indefati- 
gable student  and  promoter  of  good  and 
useful  things,  Doctor  G.  B.  Smith,  of  Bal- 
timore, will  be  well  and  profitably  employed. 
In  placing  it  at  your  service,  I  have  no  ob- 
ject but  to  promote  the  growth  of  one  of  our 
most  valuable  and  delicious  table  fruits,  the 
rearing  of  which,  is  surrounded  with  so 
many  difficulties — and  in  respect  of  the  cul- 
ture of  which,  on  some  radical  points,  such 
strange  and  wide  differences  of  opinion  and 
practice  prevail. 

Yours,  with  best  wishes, 

I.  S.  S. 

Washington,  October  5th,  1843. 

"  A  fexo  words  about  the  preservation  of 
peach  trees. — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  any 
thing  new  or  of  much  value  on  this  subject; 
but  what  I  am  about  to  say,  may  at  least  draw 
attention  to  it.  It  is  known  to  all,  that  the 
peach  tree  is  rapidly  declining  in  this  coun- 
try; and  that  this  decline  is  attributed  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  ravages  of  the  peach 
worm,  the  JEgeria  exiliosa  of  naturalists. 
Various  remedies  have  been  suggested  for 
this  evil ;  but  few  of  them  have  been  tried, 
and  those  few  by  very  few  individuals;  the 
evil  therefore  prevails, — has  increased,  and 
is  daily  increasing.    There  is  no  reason  why 


peach  trees  should  not  be  as  long  lived  as 
any  other  fruit  trees,  except  their  exposure 
to  this  enemy.  I  say  this  enemy;  for  it  is 
believed  that  the  worm  causes  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  tree  is 
liable.  It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that 
when  the  tree  has  been  perfectly  protected 
in  the  manner  I  am  about  to  state,  from  the 
attacks  of  the  worm,  it  has  not  suffered  from 
other  diseases.  The  remedy  I  am  about  to 
propose,  may  at  first  glance,  appear  trouble- 
some and  expensive, — for  it  will  cost  12^  to 
25  cents,  for  each  tree,  and  require  probably 
ten  to  twenty  minutes,  in  its  application; 
and  when  once  applied,  it  will  last  eight  to 
ten  years.  That  it  will  more  than  pay  for 
all  this,  in  the  increased  quantity  of  fruit 
the  tree  will  bear  the  first  year,  I  have  no 
doubt.  I  will  state  one  more  fact,  before  I 
describe  this  remedy.  It  has  been  tried  by 
the  inventor  of  it  tor  five  years,  during  all 
which  time  it  has  proved  perfectly  success- 
ful. The  remedy  is  this:  Take  a  piece  of 
sheet  zinc,  of  the  thinnest  kind,  ten  inches 
high,  and  wide  enough  to  fit  the  tree,  and 
cut  it  so  that  it  will  surround  the  body  of 
the  tree  completely,  the  edges  approaching 
within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  on  one  side; 
place  this  on  the  tree,  sinking  the  lower  end 
an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  making  the  upper  end  fit  closely 
to  the  body  of  the  tree;  then  drive  a  small 
tack  through  the  centre  of  it,  close  to  the 
edge  at  the  top,  merely  to  keep  it  in  its 
place.  Then  prepare  another  piece  of  zinc, 
exactly  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the 
first,  and  put  it  on  over  the  first,  but  bring 
its  edges  together  on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  of  the  edges  of  the  other,  and  drive  a 
small  tack  through  the  top  of  it  into  the 
tree,  as  before.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
the  tack  of  the  last  piece  of  zinc,  must  pass 
between  the  edges  of  the  first.  The  object, 
it  will  be  perceived,  is  to  allow  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  plates  of  zinc  as  the  tree 
grows,  without  uncovering  any  part  of  the 
tree.  I  do  not  know  that  this  description 
will  be  understood.  Any  body,  however, 
can  explain  it  to  himself,  by  taking  a  sheet 
of  paper,  placing  it  around  the  tree,  and 
thus  forming  a  pattern.  The  operation  of 
the  remedy  is  very  simple;  it  protects  the 
tree  mechanically  and  most  effectually  from 
the  attacks  of  the  worm.  It  is  of  course 
known  to  all,  that  the  fly,  the  parent  of 
the  peach  worm, — a  large,  bluish-black, 
wasp-looking  fly — seeks  the  tender  bark  of 
the  peach  tree  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
as  the  place  to  deposit  her  eggs ;  and  if  you 
protect  this  part  of  the  tree  from  her  oviposi- 
ter,  you  protect  your  tree  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  her  progeny.     It  is  true,  that  dis- 
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appointed  in  finding  a  place  at  tlie  ground, 
the  fly  sometimes  finds  a  soft  place  in  the 
forks,  at  the  junction  of  the  branches  and 
body,  but  these  are  so  {e\v  and  their  depre- 
dations so  lim.ited,  that  little  attention  is 
paid  to  them. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  zinc 
plates  thus  applied,  might  possibly  possess 
some  other  sanative  power  over  the  peach 
tree,  besides  that  of  its  mechanical  pro- 
tection— some  galvanic  influence,  possibly 
caused  by  the  contact  of  the  two  metals, 
the  zinc  of  the  plates  and  the  iron  of  the 
tacks.  Be  that  as  it  may,  certainly  there 
never  were  more  healthy  trees  than  those 
that  have  been  wearing  these  plates  for  the 
last  five  years.  The  inventor  of  this  remedy 
assures  me,  that  he  considers  the  extra 
quantity  of  fruit  produced  every  year,  by 
means  of  these  plates,  to  have  far  more 
than  paid  for  the  application  of  them." 


Unruly  Milkers. 

Does  your  cow  kick  ]  Do  not  fly  into  a 
passion  and  pound  her  with  a  handspike,  or 
trim  her  with  a  gad  or  a  cow-hide,  or  vent 
your  spite  in  kicking  her  in  turn.  You  will 
only  spill  a  great  deal  of  vengeance  use^ 
lessly;  causing  great  wear  and  tear  of  tem- 
per; make  yourself  feel  very  foolish  when 
you  get  over  it,  and  set  a  bad  example  to 
your  children;  while  your  cow,  in  seventy 
cases  out  of  seventy  one,  will  kick  as  bad 
as  before,  or  worse.  If  she  is  a  heifer,  you 
will  infallibly  teach  her  to  kick ;  as  her  kick- 
ing, in  the  first  instance,  was  fi'om  pain,  or 
fright,  or  some  such  cause,  of  which  she 
would  be  cured  by  simply  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  it.  A  heifer  never  kicks  from  prin- 
ciple.  If  she  is  an  old  cow,  your  thrashing 
will  generally  be  worse  than  thrown  away, 
Just  keep  philosophical,  and  try  other  means, 
Make  a  pen  of  just  such  size  that  the  cow 
can  comfortably  stand  in  it,  and  no  more. 
This  you  can  do  in  the  corner  of  your  yard, 
by  setting  down  three  posts,  and  boarding 
them  up  fence-like,  leaving  it  open  at  the 
end  to  drive  in  the  cow.  Let  a  space  be 
left  open  at  the  side  where  you  wish  to  milk. 
Put  your  cow  into  it  and  fasten  her  in  by 
stretching  a  chain  across  the  end  of  the  pen 
behind  her.  Then  take  a  piece  of  rope,  say 
15  feet  long,  and  tie  one  end  of  it  to  a  post 
behind  the  cow,  and  near  its  length  distant 
from  her;  tie  the  other  end  to  the  leg  of  the 
animal,  just  above  her  foot,  drawing  it  back 
as  much  as  it  would  naturally  be,  for  her  to 
be  milked.  Then  sit  down  and  milk  the 
cow  at  your  leisure.  It  will  take  a  man 
half  an  hour  perhaps,  to  make  the  pen ;  and 
when  once  made,  it  is  very  little  more  trou- 


ble than  to  milk  without.  She  may  object 
to  going  into  it  once  or  twice,  but  will  after- 
wards give  no  trouble. 

This  we  recommend  only  however,  when 
a  man  has  an  animal,  valuable  otherwise, 
which  will  kick,  and  which  he  wishes  to 
keep.  A  poor  cow  that  will  kick,  is  too 
great  a  nuisance  to  think  of  keeping  at  all. 
If  you  are  afflicted  with  a  kicking  cow,  try 
it;  and  you  will  not  regret  it. — Prairie 
Farmer. 


3Iachine  for  weighing  and  assorting 
Coin. 

Mr.  Cotton,  who  is  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  has  invented  this  machine  for 
the  purpose  of  weighing  sovereigns,  and 
separating  the  light  ones  from  those  of 
standard  weight.  It  is  so  delicate,  that  it 
detects  with  precision,  a  variation  of  a 
twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
part  of  the  weight  of  a  sovereign.  The 
coins  are  placed  in  a  tube,  or  hopper,  whence 
they  are  carried  on  to  a  small  platform, 
which  is  suspended  over  a  delicately  poised 
beam,  to  the  other  end  of  which  is  appended 
the  standard  mint  weight.  On  setting  the 
machine  at  work,  a  sovereign  is  placed  on  a 
platform,  and  if  it  is  full  weight,  a  small 
tongue  advances  and  strikes  it  oflf  into  a  till 
appointed  to  receive  it :  but  if  it  is  light, 
the  platform  sinks,  and  brings  it  within  the 
reach  of  another  tongue,  at  a  lower  level, 
which  advances  at  right  angles  to  the  former 
tongue,  and  pushes  the  coin  into  another  till. 
Other  coins  succeed  in  rapid  rotation,  so 
that  the  machine  can  weigh  and  sort  10,000 
sovereigns  in  six  hours,  while  an  experi- 
enced teller,  can,  at  the  utmost,  only  weigh 
between  3,000  and  4,000  coins  by  hand 
scales,  in  the  same  time,  and  even  then,  the 
optic  nerve  by  incessant  straining,  becomes 
fatigued,  and  errors  occur. — Journal  of 
Franklin  Institute. 


Whenever  the  farmer  or  planter  disco- 
vers his  fields  covered  with  sheep  sorrel,  he 
may  conclude  that  the  soil  needs  liming, 
the  presence  of  the  sorrel  being  unerring 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter, and  that  the  soil  is  too  acid  for  the  pur- 
poses of  healthful  vegetation. — Farmer's 
Monthly  Yisitor. 


To  Clean  Kid  Gloves. — "  Take  a  piece 
of  flannel,  moisten  it  with  a  little  milk,  rub 
it  on  a  cake  of  nice  hard  soap,  and  then  ap- 
ply it  to  the  soiled  part  of  the  glove.  As 
soon  as  you  have  removed  the  dirt,  rub  the 
spot  with  a  dry  piece  of  flannel.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  make  the  glove  too  wet." 
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For  the  Farmers' Cabinet. 
Hereford  Cattle. 

Mr.  Editor, — A  friend  has  forwarded 
me  your  last  paper,  that  I  might  peruse  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Tliompson,  Prospect 
Farm.  I  have  read  it  carefully,  but  do  not 
see  any  thing  to  the  point;  and  I  am  at  a 
loss  how  to  take  it,  whether  intended  as  a 
compliment  or  a  sneer  for  me.  I  like  to  see 
a  man  flourish  his  pen  without  fear,  and  tell 
plainly  what  he  means,  and  not  insinuate. 

Can  Mr.  T.  point  out  to  me  one  breeder 
in  Herefordshire,  that  gives  his  calves  new 
milk  from  two  cows  ]  if  not,  he  has  no  right 
to  assert  this ;  hear-say  is  no  proof.  If  he 
is  a  descendant  of  Messrs.  Randall  &  Hep- 
burn, &c.,  and  has  read  Youatt,  that  is  no 
foundation  to  rest  such  an  assertion  upon. 
Youatt  is  no  guide  for  a  practical  man.  I 
can  name  two  breeders  in  this  State,  who 
have  said  it,  and  I  know  one  of  them  will 
say  so  publicly.  Nor  do  I  believe  he  can 
maintain  that  Herefordshire  calves  have 
new  milk  in  any  way,  except  when  fed  for 
the  butcher. 

Again — he  says  linseed  jelly  will  make 
a  larger,  better,  fatter  calf,  than  any  thing 
else.  I  know  this  assertion  is  not  made 
from  practice,  and  I  will  leave  him  to  prove 
it  by  trial;  he  cannot  give  a  young  calf  be 
yond  a  limited  quantity;  it  will  do  more 
harm  than  good ;  and  that  limit  is  not  equal 
to  new  milk — let  Mr.  T.  try  it,  and  tiien 
state  his  experience. 

The  only  bull  calf  I  saved,  I  let  run  with 
the  cow,  and  he  came  to  house  fat;  but  my 
heifers  and  steers  came  thin ;  they  neither 
had  jelly  nor  milk,  after  the  1st  of  June,  nor 
shall  they  have  a  particle  of  meal  of  any 
description,  if  I  know  it.  I  decline  feeding 
high  for,  breeding  stock,  altogether;  if  a  calf 
is  "forced,  that  forcing  must  be  continued,  and 
1  know  it  will  not  pay.  I  know  many  breed- 
ers who  have  ruined  their  stock  from  high 
keeping,  and  then  are  at  a  loss  to  tell  the 
public  the  true  cause.  My  feed  this  winter, 
will  be  ruta-baga  and  hay,  the  best  feed  of 
any  other,  for  calves. 

I  suppose  Mr.  T.  alludes  to  Mr.  Rhodes, 
of  Islington,  for  his  1000  milkers ;  and  to  Mr. 
Laycock,  of  the  same  place,  for  his  700.  If 
so,  he  is  mistaken.  I  have  frequently  ex- 
amined both  herds.  They  are  not  Short- 
horns :  they  are  what  are  called  in  England, 
old  fashioned  Durhams,  or  Yorkshires.  I 
did  not  see  one  of  the  Improved  Short-horns 
or  Herd  Book  animals,  in  either  herd. 

I  will  grant  the  old  fashioned  Durham  is 
the  best  breed  for  city  milking  establish- 
ments ;  they  give  a  great  quantity,  but  in- 
ferior quality,  except  in  a  few  instances; 


and  when  they  give  quality,  they  are  truly 
extraordinary ;  nor  do  they  want  any  "milk 
and  water"  letters  to  puff  them :  they  how- 
ever, consume  a  great  quantity  of  food  over 
a  Hereford.  To  contend  with  this  breed,  I 
want  allowance  made  for  food,  each  having 
it  weighed  to  them.  The  Improved  Short- 
horns, although  great  consumers,  I  ask  no- 
thing for;  they  may  stand  side  by  side,  and 
both  be  fed  alike,  although  I  consider  less 
feed  a  very  prominent  item.  And  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Bates,  of  Kirkleavington,  that 
there  are  but  very  few  of  the  best  Short- 
horns. The  Yorkshires  are  abundant,  and 
there  are  good  and  bad  of  that  breed  as  well 
as  of  every  other.  I  took  it  for  granted, 
that  every  reasonable  man  would  make  the 
allowance  for  my  "young  things." 

I  have  but  four  yearling  heifers,  and  I 
will  show  three  of  them  at  three  years  old, 
against  Mr.  T.  or  his  reporter'' s  Short-horns, 
for  milking,  symmetry,  and  quality,  sepa- 
rately or  collectively.  Mr.  T.  may  call  this 
boasting,  but  I  call  it  right  principle.  I 
will  not  boast  of  beating,  if  the  challenge  is 
not  accepted.  /  tcant  a  fair  trial.  And  I 
repeat  for  the  Cabinet,  what  I  have  done  for 
the  Agriculturist  and  Cultivator;  that  I  will 
show  from  six  to  ten  breeding  cows,  and  a 
bull,  all  pure  Herefords,  against  a  similar 
number  of  any  breed  in  the  United  States, 
for  beauty,  symmetry,  quality,  milking,  and 
activity  for  breeding  working  oxen,  for  a 
premium  of  a  silver  tankard,  value  $i50,  and 
meet  tlie  acceptor  half  way.  This  may  be 
deemed  boasting :  I  do  it  to  defend,  and  not 
to  hrag,  and  I  say  it  is  the  only  means  of 
arriving  at  trusty  knowledge.  I  shall  name 
my  judge ;  my  opponent  may  have  the  choice 
of  the  other  two,  if  he  is  disposed. 

I  have  no  fears  in  relation  to  profit  from 
native  cattle.  What  I  should  call  boasting, 
would  be  for  a  man  to  boast  of  having  beaten 
twelve  three-year  olds,  with  twelve  aged, 
tried  cows:  when  I  do  this,  you  may  call 
me  a  brag.  I  like  bold  assertions  well 
maintained;  and  I  want  to  come  to  trial  with 
the  Short-horns.  You  may  hear  from  me 
again  if  you  wish  it. 

Wm.  H.  Sotham. 

Hereford  Hall,  near  Albany, 
Nov.  20th,  1843. 


Lime  spots  on  woollen  clothes,  may  be 
completely  removed  by  strong  vinegar.  The 
vinegar  effectually  neutralizes  the  lime,  but 
does  not  generally  affect  the  colour  of  the 
cloth.  Dark  cloth,  the  colour  of  which  has 
been  completely  destroyed  in  spots  six  inches 
square,  has  thus  had  its  original  colour  com- 
pletely restored. 
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On  the  Preparation  and  Use  of  Manures. 

BY  WILLIS  GAYLORD,  OF  OTISCO,  N.  Y. 

[Continued  from  page  95,  last  No.] 

Pond  Mud. — Pond  mud,  although  not  as 
rich  in  vegetable  matter  or  humus,  as  swamp 
muck  or  peat,  is  still  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  fertilizers.  The  quantity  of  earthy 
matters  it  contains,  is  rather  an  advantage 
than  otlierwise,  when  applied  to  light  or 
sandy  soils,  and  will  rarely  be  found  inju- 
rious on  any.  As  a  manure,  the  action  of 
pond  mud  is  more  immediate  than  that  of 
unfermented  muck,  owing  to  the  much 
greater  proportion  of  salts  and  silicates  it 
contains.  It  is  astonishing  what  quantities 
of  this  manure  are  lying  worse  than  useless, 
in  the  thousands  of  mill-ponds  in  our  coun- 
try. In  the  winter  of  1839-40,  Mr.  Whalen, 
of  Saratoga  county,  drew  from  a  pond  on  the 
Kayaderosseras  creek,  1000  loads  of  pond 
muck,  and  put  it  on  a  field  of  17  acres;  soil 
light  and  sandy,  or  gravelly,  and  reduced 
by  skinning,  until  it  would  produce  nothing 
but  sorrel  and  mullein.  This  field,  planted 
to  corn,  gave  him  850  bushels.  The  extra 
product  from  the  use  of  this  manure,  he  es- 
timated at  20  bushels  per  acre.  ;4n  the  win- 
ter of  1840-41,  he  took  from  the  same  pond 
700  loads,  and  applied  it  to  two  other  fields, 
and  with  similar  results.  Mr.  VVhalen  has 
also,  at  different  times,  drawn  800  loads  of 
muck  from  an  ash  swale,  and  found  it  near- 
ly or  quite  to  equal  in  its  effect  on  vegeta- 
tion, the  pond  mud.  After  the  corn,  Mr. 
Whalen  has  uniformly  grown  oats;  and  on 
these  worn  out  lands,  where  he  formerly 
would  have  lost  his  seed  oats,  as  well  as  the 
grass  seeds  used,  he  has  been  successful, 
both  taking  well  where  the  mud  or  muck 
had  been  used.  For  heavy  loams  or  clay, 
Mr.  Whalen  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  mixture 
of  lime  or  yard  manure,  with  the  muck  or 
mud,  would  be  indispensable.  This  mixture, 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  Northamp- 
ton and  others,  shows,  is  well  effected  by 
placing  the  muck  in  the  cattle  yards  or  pig 
styes,  to  be  incorporated  with  tlie  manures 
by  the  feet  or  noses  of  the  animals,  and  to 
act  as  absorbents  of  the  urine  and  soluble 
matters  that  are  too  frequently  lost. 

Niffht  soil. — Night  soil,  or  the  contents 
of  privies,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
valuable  of  manures;  but  prejudices,  com 
bined  with  the  difficulties  formerly  attend 
ing  its  use,  have  prevented  much  attention 
to  it  in  England  or  the  United  States,  until 
within  a  few  years.  In  consequence,  a  sub- 
stance of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
farmer  has  been  regarded  as  a  nuisance, 
and,  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities,  has  truly 


been  so.  Now,  since  science  has  taught 
the  mode  of  preparing  it  for  use,  its  use  is 
becoming  general,  and  its  value  fully  appre- 
ciated. According  to  the  analysis  of  ma- 
nures, made  by  Boussingault  and  by  Dr, 
Dana,  there  is  no  manure  ordinarily  acces- 
sible to  the  farmer,  so  rich  in  the  carbonates 
or  salts  of  ammonia  as  this.  This  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  it  with  horse  dung,  the 
value  of  which  is  well  understood. 

Horse  manure.  Night  soil. 

Geine,  27.  23. 

Salts 96  1.2 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,        3.24  15.32 

Hog  Dung. — The  dung  of  the  fattening 
hog  approaches  night  soil  in  value,  more 
nearly  than  any  other;  indeed  Dr.  Dana 
supposes  that  for  all  the  purposes  of  ana- 
lysis, these  may  be  arranged  under  one  head. 
In  practical  use.  Von  Thaer,  on  the  Prussian 
government  farm,  determined  by  experiment 
its  comparative  value  as  follows :  If  a  soil 
without  manure,  would  yield  three  bushels 
of  produce  for  one  sown,  manured  with  dif- 
ferent substances,  the  result  was, 

Without  manure 3  for  1  sown. 

With  cow  dung 7  "   1     " 

With  horse  dung, 10-'    1     " 

With  night  soil,  14"    1     " 

Comparative  value  of  night  soil. — In  some 
experiments  made  by  Arthur  Young,  and  de- 
tailed in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  the  ef- 
fect of  this  manure  on  wheat,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Simple  soil,  per  acre, 12^  bushels. 

Bushelsof  night  soil 320  37^  " 

240  32i 

1(!0  31ir  " 

Cubicyds.offarm-yardcompost,    GO  25  " 

30  23J 

30  do.  and  1  cubic  yard  of  chalk,  25  " 

Applied  to  potatoes,  the  results  were  not 
less  decisive: 

Simple  soil  produced  per  acre,  120  bushels. 

Night  soil,  10  wagon  loads,  COO        " 

Bones,         10  "  650        " 

Hog  dung,  tiO  one-horse  cart  loads,        480        " 
Yard  compost,  00  one-horse  cart  loads,  300        " 

Poudrette. — The  most  common  method  of 
using  night  soil,  or  at  least  that  in  which  it 
is  most  portable  and  least  offensive,  is  to 
convert  it  into  poudrette.  This  is  done  to 
the  best  advantage  in  large  manufactories; 
and  hence  they  are  usually  established  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  cities,  where  the  origi- 
nal article  is  easily  obtained.  Different  pro- 
cesses are  adopted,  but  the  most  common  is 
slowly  to  dry  the  night  soil  in  pans,  having 
previously  mixed  it  with  plaster  or  ground 
peat.  The  object  in  adding  plaster  or  peat, 
is  to  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia,  on 
which  the  value  of  the  manure  is  mainly 
depending.     The  dried  mass  is  then  pulver- 
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ized — is  perfectly  inodorous,  resembles  a  dry 
brownish  powder,  and  may  be  used  broad 
cast  or  in  drills.  In  Paris,  a  powerful  ma- 
nure is  made,  also  called  poudrelte,  by  boil- 
ing the  oftals  of  the  slaughter-houses  into  a 
thick  soup,  making  this  into  a  stiff  paste  by 
stirring  in  coal  ashes,  then  drying  and 
grinding. 

Urate. — Urate,  is  a  manure  formed  from 
a  compound  of  urine,  sand  and  plaster  of 
Paris.  In  Paris,  where  the  manufacture  is 
most  perfect,  the  gypsum  is  burnt  previous 
to  using.  The  value  of  the  urates,  as  ma- 
nure, will  be  better  understood  from  the  an- 
nexed table : 

Water 65. 

Urea 5. 

Bone  dust, 5. 

Sal  ammoniac  and  muriate  of  potash,  15. 

Sulphate  of  potash,  ..-•    5. 

Carbonate  of  potash  and  ammonia, 5. 

100 

From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  urate 
abounds  in  those  substances  most  necessary 
to  give  fertility  to  soils.  Dr.  Dana  remarks 
that  a  cord  of  loam,  saturated  with  urine,  is 
equal  to  a  cord  of  the  best  rotted  dung ;  and 
in  some  experiments  made  by  the  French 
Royal  Society  of  Agriculture,  which  may 
be  found  detailed  in  the  Dictionnuire  d^ Ag- 
riculture Pratique,  Paris,  1828,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  it  with  nigkt  soil,  pigeon's 
dung,  &c.,  known  to  be  very  effective,  the 
result  was  in  favour  of  the  urate.  When 
mixed  with  dried  night  soil  or  poudrette,  its 
effect  on  various  crops  was  very  great. 
From  the  experiments  there  instituted,  it 
appeared  that  urate  alone  acted  most  favour- 
ably in, moist  seasons.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  night  soil,  when  pro- 
perly prepared,  retains  all  the  urine,  or 
rather  its  fertilizing  qualities ;  and  tiie  fact 
that  urine  is  of  itself  so  valuable  a  manure, 
should  put  farmers  on  their  guard  against 
suffering  it  to  be  lost  from  their  stables  and 
yards,  as  is  usually  done. 

Use  of  night  soil. — Where  the  farmer  is 
so  situated  that  no  poudrette  manufactories 
are  within  his  reach,  he  will  find  that  by 
making  it  into  a  compost,  with  swamp  muck, 
ashes,  peat  or  gypsum,  he  will  have  a  ma- 
nure that  may  be  easily  applied,  and  which 
will  possess  great  fertilizing  powers.  The 
Chinese  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
extensive  use  of  night  soil.  Their  method 
is  to  make  it  into  cakes  with  a  rich  marl, 
which,  when  dried  in  the  sun,  constitute  a 
regular  article  of  traffic,  almost  a  legal  ten- 
der. The  Flemings  were  the  first  of  the 
Europeans  to  make  a  common  use  of  night 
soil  as  a  manure,  and  hence  its  name  of 
Flemish  manure.     There  it  is  applied  di- 


rectly, and  without  preparation,  to  any  crop 
for  which  manure  is  wanted ;  and  the  supe- 
riority of  Flemish  agriculture,  and  the  great 
fertility  of  their  soils,  may  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  attributed  to  their  careful  saving 
and  use  of  matters  which  others  have  been 
most  anxious  to  be  freed  from.  In  Spain, 
the  celebrated  asparagus  of  Saragossa  is 
grown  on  beds  of  loose  gravel  and  sand,  but 
a  little  above  the  flow  of  the  tide  ;  but  these 
beds  are  heavily  manured,  after  the  cutting 
of  the  season  is  closed,  with  fresh  night  soil 
dug  in,  and  thus  their  fertility  is  sustained, 
and  the  unrivalled  character  of  the  Sara- 
gossa asparagus  maintained. 

Bones. — Bones,  ground  or  crushed,  form 
another  powerful  manure  ;  and  although  but 
little  used  as  yet  in  this  country,  there  are 
some  indications,  such  as  the  erection  of 
mills  for  crushing  them,  that  their  use  will 
soon  become  extensive,  and  our  farmers  be 
saved  the  mortifying  spectacle,  so  long  wit- 
nessed here,  of  seeing  ship  loads  of  bones 
exported  to  Europe,  used  by  farmers  there, 
and  returned  to  us  in  the  products  of  the 
soil.  Col.  St.  Leger,  of  Wormsworth,  was 
the  first  to  introduce  bone  manuring  into 
England,  in  1775 ;  but  it  was  many  years 
before  their  value  was  fully  understood;  and 
it  was  only  in  connection  with  the  turnip 
culture,  that  they  came  into  general  use. 
The  manner  in  which  bones  act  as  manures, 
and  their  value,  will  be  best  seen  by  a  state- 
ment of  their  constituents.  The  bones  of 
the  ox,  according  to  Berzelius,  contain  in 
100  parts: 

CartilaRC,    33.3 

Phosphate  of  lime,  55.35 

Fluate  of  lime,  3. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  3.85 

Phosphate  of  magnesia,  2.05 

Soda,  with  a  little  common  salt,  2.45 

100. 

The  analysis  of  '^ourcroy  and  Vauquelin, 
gives : 

Gelatine  and  oil 51. 

Phosphate  of  lime 37.7 

Carbonate  of  lime,  ]0. 

Phosphate  of  magnesia,  1.3 

100. 
Johnson,  in  his  lately  published  work  on 
Fertilizers,  says:  "Dry  bones  contain  about 
two-thirds  their  weight  of  earthy  matter, 
the  other  third  chiefly  of  animal  matter,  re- 
sembling glue.  Of  the  earthy  matter,  five- 
sixths  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia.    A  ton  of  bone  dust,  contains  of 

Animal  matter,  about  746  lbs. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  &c. 1,245  lbs. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  &,c., 249  lbs." 

Bones,  however,  vary  somewhat  in  their 
constituents,  some  containing  more  of  the 
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earthy,  and  others  more  of  the  animal  parts ; 
take  those  of  the  calf  and  the  elk  for  exam- 
ples, to  which  the  teeth  of  the  horse  are 
added. 

Phosphate  of  Carhnimte  of  Animal 

lime.  lime.  matter. 

Calf,  54.  46. 

Elk,  90.  1.  9. 

Teeth,  85.5  15.5 

Use  of  hones. — It  is  evident  then,  that 
bones  abound  in  matters  capable  of  pro- 
ducing ammonia.  Dr.  Dana  estimates  its 
power  in  this  respect,  to  be  equal  to  eight 
or  ten  times  that  of  cow  dung,  while,  if  the 
salts  are  regarded,  100  lbs.  of  bones  contain 
nearly  sixty-six  times  as  much  as  the  same 
quantity  of  cow  dung.  Experience  proves 
that  the  power  of  aiding  crops,  between 
dung  and  bones,  is  about  in  the  proportion 
of  the  constituents  named.  It  is  evident 
that  much  of  the  value  of  bones  depends  on 
their  cartilage.  Boiling  bones,  as  generally 
practiced,  has  but  little  effect  in  extracting 
the  gelatine;  and  does  not  remove  even  all 
the  fat  or  oil.  Under  high  pressure,  as  in 
Papius's  digester,  the  separation  of  the  ani- 
mal from  the  earthy  matter,  is  complete. 
The  finer  bones  can  be  crushed  or  ground, 
the  better  or  quicker  will  their  influence  be 
felt ;  and  boiling,  by  removing  the  exterior 
cartilage  and  fat,  renders  the  crushing  more 
perfect.  It  is  owing  to  this  cause,  undoubt- 
edly, that  many  of  the  English  agriculturists 
prefer  dry  to  fresh  bones ;  as  the  dust  made 
from  the  former,  is  more  suitable  for  sowing 
or  drilling  with  seeds,  than  that  of  the  latter 
Bone  dust  is  the  most  efficient  on  light  and 
dry  soils.  It  has  been  found  also  very  use 
ful  on  limestone  soils  and  light  loams ;  but 
on  heavy  clay  or  wet  soils,  this  manure  does 
little  or  no  good.  Bone  dust  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  manures  on  clover,  particu 
larly  the  white  clover;  ^exceeding  gypsum 
in  its  effects  on  this  plant.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact,  that  white  clover 
abounds  in  phosphate  of  lime;  and  the  phos- 
phates of  bones  supply  it  in  abundance.  Al 
though  principally  employed  as  a  manure 
for  turnips,  in  consequence  of  their  import 
ance  in  a  rotation  of  crops  for  the  animal: 
of  the  farm,  particularly  sheep,  it  is  consi 
sidered  by  many  farmers  quite  as  useful 
employed  as  a  manure  for  potatoes,  as  it  is 
for  turnips.  Bones  are  found  to  be  more 
valuable,  if  subjected  to  a  partial  fermenta' 
tion  before  being  applied  to  the  crops.  If| 
mixed  with  five  or  six  times  their  weight  of 
vegetable  mould  or  fine  rich  earth,  and 
turned  over  for  several  times  for  a  few 
weeks  before  using,  the  value  is  much  in- 
creased. Since  the  general  use  of  bones 
has  been  introduced  into  England,  vast  quan- 


tities are  gathered  and  imported  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  As  an  instance  of  this 
trafiiic,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  Hull 
alone,  in  1815,  eight  thousand  tons  of  bones 
were  imported ;  and  this  amount,  at  the 
same  place,  had  increased  in  1835,  to  twen- 
ty-seven thousand  five  hundred  tons. 

Guano. — Guano  is  another  manure  of 
animal  origin,  which  has  lately  been  brought 
to  notice.  It  is  the  excrement  of  sea-birds; 
and  the  immense  masses  of  it  e.xisting  on 
the  rocky  isles  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Arica,  in  Peru,  are  the  accumulations  of 
centuries.  That,  in  this  state,  it  differs 
from  the  newer  excrements,  can  scarcely  be 
questioned,  as  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
must  have  produced  many  chemical  changes 
during  the  lapse  of  years.  Analysis  shows 
it  to  consist  chiefly  of  insoluble  and  soluble 
salts,  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime  and  organic 
matter,  or  salts  32  parts,  anJ  organic  matter 
68.  A  large  portion  of  the  organic  matter 
is  uric  acid  and  ammonia ;  and  regarded  as 
a  manure,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  urate 
of  ammonia.  It  appears  as  a  fine  brownish 
powder,  with  a  strong  marine  or  fishy  smell, 
and  gives  off'ammoniacal  fumes  when  heated. 
Several  ship  loads  of  this  manure  have  been 
carried  to  England ;  and  the  experiments 
show,  what  indeed  the  analysis  would  prove, 
that  it  is  to  be  classed  among  the  most  effi- 
cient of  manures.  It  has  succeeded  well, 
whether  applied  to  grain,  grasses,  or  to  roots. 
There  is  no  necessity  of  enlarging  on  this 
manure  here,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  it 
will  ever  be  introduced  to  any  extent  into 
the  United  States,  while  we  have  so  many 
easily  accessible  sources  of  fertility  that 
have  as  yet  hardly  been  touched,  among  us. 
It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  the 
dung  of  domestic  fowls  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  farm  manures,  far  exceeding  in 
power  even  that  of  the  hog  or  horse ;  and 
though  not  equal  to  guano  in  ammonia,  pro- 
bably from  there  not  being  as  much  animal 
food  used  in  its  production,  still  deserving 
more  attention  in  this  respect  than  it  has 
received. 

Various  animal  'products. — All  animal 
products,  capable  of  putrefaction  or  decom- 
position, can  be  converted  into  manures; 
fish,  flesh,  gristle,  sinews,  skin,  horns,  hair, 
wool,  and  indeed  all  animal  solids  or  fluids 
are  of  this  character.  The  man  who  allows 
his  dead  animals  to  putrefy  and  waste  away 
above  ground,  is  guilty  of  great  improvi- 
dence ;  and  converts  what  might  be  made  a 
valuable  manure  into  a  decided  nuisance. 
A  dead  horse,  covered  with  earth  or  vege- 
table mould,  mixed  with  a  little  lime  or  gyp- 
sum, will,  when  decayed  and  converted  into 
manure  and  spread  on  the  soil,  add  to  the 
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value  of  the  wheat  or  corn  grown,  not  enough 
perhaps  to  buy  a  valuable  new  one,  but  not 
unfrequently  more  than  the  wortli  of  the 
original  animal.  A  more  disgusting  sight 
can  scarcely  be  imELgined,  than  to  see  the 
fences  and  trees  around  a  farmer's  yard, 
dressed  out  with  dead  lambs  or  other  defunct 
animals,  in  the  spring  season.  All  such, 
should  be  buried  at  once,  and  thus  made 
available  in  other  forms. 

Fish. — Of  the  substances  nqmed  above, 
fish  is  the  one  most  commonly  used  as  a 
manure.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  large 
quantities  of  fish  are  annually  used  in  en- 
riching the  soil.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  on  Long  Island  and  in  Rhodip  Island. 
They  are  sometimes  spread  broadcast  on 
the  earth  and  ploughed  in ;  at  other  times 
deposited  in  the  hills  of  corn;  sometimes 
spread  over  the  meadows  after  the  crop  is 
mowed,  and  allowed  to  putrefy  in  the  open 
air.  The  stench,  where  the  putrefaction 
goes  on  in  the  open  air,  is  intolerable ;  and 
can  only  be  endured  by  those  whose  olfacto- 
ries have  been  accustomed  to  the  nuisance. 
This  is  a  most  wasteful  practice,  and  should 
long  ago  have  been  abandoned.  Treated  in 
this  way,  but  a  small  part  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  fish  is  realized ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  where  the  methods 
of  using  this  manure  are  so  different,  widely 
different  ideas  of  its  value  should  be  enter- 
tained. Fish  should  never  be  used  fresh,  or 
thrown  at  once  upon  the  soil.  The  true 
way  of  preparing  them  as  manure,  is  to 
make  them  into  compost,  by  placing  them 
in  layers  with  muck,  rock  weed,  peat,  or 
even  common  loam,  to  putrefy.  Where  the 
soil  is  heavy  or  inclining  to  clay,  where  the 
compost  is  to  be  used,  common  shore  sand, 
containing  as  it  does,  large  quantities  of 
particles  of  carbonate  of  lime,  will  be  found 
useful  as  a  composting  ingredient  with  the 
fish.  When  the  fish  are  decayed  or  putre 
fied,  the  mass  should  be  dug  over,  the  parts 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  if  much  ammonia  or 
offensive  gas  is  liberated,  a  covering  of  earth 
should  be  given,  and  the  mass  be  allowed 
further  to  ferment  before  using.  In  this 
way,  fish  never  fail  of  being  a  valuable  ma- 
nure. Rock  weed,  eel  grass,  or  in  short 
any  of  those  vegetable  or  animal  matters 
that  abound  on  the  sea-shore,  may  be  ad 
vantageouslyused  in  the  preparation  of  these 
composts. 

Refuse  of  factories. — There  are  many 
manufactories,  particularly  those  of  skins, 
furs  and  wool,  where  large  quantities  of  ma- 
nures of  the  most  povk^erful  kind,  are  annu 
ally  suffered  to  go  to  waste,  though  to  a 
much  less  extent  than  formerly.  The  re- 
fuse of  such  establishments,  now  frequently 


considered,  and  justly  as  now  treated,  a  nui- 
sance, may,  by  simple  application  to  the  soil, 
or  still  better  by  being  made  into  compost, 
be  used  as  the  best  of  fertilizers.  One  of 
the  best  farmers  and  most  successful  breed- 
ers of  our  country,  was  driven  into  the  bu- 
siness of  agriculture,  in  self-defence  as  it 
were.  He  was  an  extensive  manufacturer, 
and  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  refuse 
and  waste  of  the  establishment,  compelled 
him  to  purchase  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  in  enriching  which,  these  matters  have 
been  most  successfully  employed.  Those 
farmers  who  formerly  could  not  be  induced 
to  receive  such  refuse  materials  as  a  gifl, 
would  now,  afl;er  the  proof  they  have  seen 
of  their  value,  be  happy  to  purcliase  them 
at  a  liberal  price.  The  furrier,  the  tanner, 
the  morrocco  manufacturer,  comb  maker,  &c. 
&c.,  are  all  dealing  in  materials  of  the  ut- 
most value,  when  applied  to  the  soil  as  ma- 
nure ;  and  the  farmer  little  understands  his 
true  interests,  who,  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
any  of  these,  does  not  avail  himself  of  these 
refuse  matters  to  the  utmost  extent  per- 
mitted. 

Manure  of  wool. — Perhaps  there  is  no 
substance  more  rich  in  matters  valuable  as 
manures,  than  the  washings  and  refuse  of 
woollen  factories.  Chaptal  was  one  of  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  this  matter,  and  the 
instances  he  gave  of  their  fertilizing  power 
were  of  the  most  convincing  kind.  It  is 
but  very  lately,  however,  that  any  attempts 
have  been  made  in  this  country  to  render 
the  refuse  of  our  factories  available.  All 
remember,  when  around  every  factory  and 
every  clothier's  shop  in  the  country,  piles  of 
refuse  wool,  clippings,  pickings  of  cards, 
and  sweepings,  accumulated  in  masses, 
never  thought  of  as  of  value,  but  considered 
as  matter  of  which  the  owners  would  most 
happily  be  quit.  The  method  of  disposing 
of  them,  when  they  could  no  longer  be  tole- 
rated, was  to  throw  them  into  the  river ;  to 
apply  them  to  the  garden  or  farm,  was  not 
once  thought  of  Not  long  since,  in  one  of 
our  villages,  I  noticed  a  garden,  the  vegeta- 
bles of  which  had  a  luxuriance  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  others  near  them,  and 
the  cause  of  the  difl^erence  was  asked.  "  It 
is  all  owing  to  the  refuse  of  that  clothier's 
and  carder's  shop,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  saw 
in  the  Cultivator  a  notice  of  the  value  of 
such  manures,  and  the  owner  of  the  shops 
gladly  availed  himself  of  my  offer  to  remove 
it  at  my  own  expense.  I  gave  my  garden 
a  good  dressing,  and  as  this  is  the  second 
year,  you  may  judge  of  the  value  of  the  ma- 
terial as  a  manure.  It  is  probably  the  last 
I  shall  obtain,  however,"  he  added,  "as  the 
mill  owners,  after  seeing  its  effect  on  my 
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garden,  are  now  as  anxious  to  save  this  re- 
fuse matter  as  they  were  before  to  get  rid 
of  it."  The  oily  or  sweaty  matter  on  un- 
washed wool,  is  a  soapy  substance,  having  a 
base  of  potash,  with  an  excess  of  oily  mat- 
ter, with  slight  traces  of  the  carbonate  and 
muriate  of  potash,  all  valuable  as  manures; 
and  as  all  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  such 
water  should  never  be  lost.  A  wool  mer- 
chant at  Montpelier,  had  his  washing  house 
in  the  midst  of  a  field,  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  had,  by  the  use  of  tliis  wash,  with 
which  he  watered  his  plants,  transformed 
into  a  fine  garden.  The  experiments  made 
by  Judge  Buel  and  by  Mr.  Bement,  with 
hog's  bristles  and  horn  shavings,  were  con- 
clusive as  to  the  value  of  these  substances 
for  manures.  In  short,  as  all  substances  of 
this  nature  are  nearly  pure  gelatine,  with  a 
slight  addition  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  it 
is  evident  their  decay  must  furnish  an  abun 
dant  supply  of  ammonia  to  plants,  and  there- 
fore render  them  valuable  as  a  manure. 

Liquid  manure. — There  is  but  one  other 
manure  of  animal  origin  to  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  allude  in  this  place,  and  that  is 
urine,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  liquid 
manure.  Analysis  proves  that  this  is  a  sub- 
stance peculiarly  rich  in  materials  required 
by  plants,  and  experience  enforces  the  re- 
sults of  analysis ;  yet  not  one  farmer  in  a 
thousand,  makes  an  effort  to  convert  this 
mine  of  riches  to  any  account,  but  the  whole 
is  most  generally  lost  to  him.  Dr.  Dana 
gives  the  following  as  the  constituents  of 
cattle  urine,  which  may  stand  as  the  type 
of  all  others,  though  human  urine  and  that 
of  the  horse,  differ  from  this  in  the  character 
and  quantity  of  some  of  the  salts  contained 
in  them : 

Water, 65. 

Urea,  5. 

Bone  dust,  5. 

Sal  ammoniac  and  muriate  of  potash, 15. 

Sulphate  of  potash 6. 

Carbonate  of  potash  and  ammonia,  4. 

100. 

Value  of  Urine. — Compared  with  cattle 
dung,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  that  gives 
only  2  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  100 
lbs.  of  dung,  the  urine  gives  5Jbs.  of  ammo- 
nia in  its  urea,  and  nearly  three  times  that 
amount  in  the  other  ammoniacal  salts. 
One  third  of  urine  is  composed  of  salts, 
whose  action  on  vegetation  is  of  the  most 
energetic  and  favourable  kind ;  and  yet  there 
are  thousands  who  call  themselves  pretty 
good  farmers,  who  use  all  reasonable  pre- 
caution to  preserve  the  solid  parts  of  their 
animal  inanures,  that  have  never  made  an 
eflx)rt  to  save  that  which  is  of  far  the  great- 
est value,  the  liquid  part.     But  it  must  not 


be  forgotten,  that  soils  must  contain  decayed 
organic  matter  or  humus,  for  these  salts  to 
act  upon,  otherwise  liquid  manure  or  pure 
urine  can  do  no  good.  Where  the  wash  of 
the  barn-yard  and  stables  is  saved,  the  loss 
of  a  large  part  of  the  urine  is  prevented ; 
but  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  this  is 
wholly  lost,  not  only  is  the  urine  thrown 
away,  but  a  large  part  of  the  soluble  humus 
of  the  manure  accompanies  it.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan,  therefore,  to  have  some  reser- 
voir for  the  reception  of  such  liquid  matters 
as  would  otherwise  be  lost.  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  cover  the  bottom  of  your  yards  with 
muck,  or  even  common  loam,  as  this  will 
absorb  g^d  retain  much  of  the  urine  and 
liquid  matters  of  the  dung.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  a  load  of  loam,  satu- 
rated with  urine,  has  a  more  powerful  effect 
on  vegetation,  than  the  same  quantity  of 
best  rotted  stable  manure.  Human  urine  is 
richer  in  salts  useful  to  vegetation  than  any 
other,  containing,  according  to  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, in  1000  parts,  42^  lbs.  of  salts.  The 
.slightest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  farmer, 
might  prevent  the  loss  of  this ;  and  many  a 
load  of  swamp  muck,  or  loam  mixed  with 
gypsum,  might,  when  saturated  with  urine, 
be  added  to  his  available  manures.  Liquid 
manures,  or  rather  urine,  differs  much  in 
the  salts  it  contains,  according  as  the  food 
is  rich  or  otherwise.  "  White  turnips  gives 
a  weaker  urine  than  the  Swedish,  and  green 
grass  is  worse  than  either,"  according  to  Dr. 
Dana.  Turner  and  Liebig  found  that  the 
urine  of  fattening  animals  is  richer  in  salts 
than  that  of  store  animals.  Indeed,  the  law 
so  well  known  with  regard  to  solids,  that  the 
richer  the  food  the  more  valuable  the  dung, 
it  is  probable  holds  good  in  regard  to  the 
urine  also. 

Soot. — Soot  is  a  valuable  manure,  pecu- 
liarly rich  in  humus  as  well  as  salts,  and  in 
its  composition  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
solid  substance  of  animals,  than  any  thing 
else.  It  contains  of  humus  or  geine,  30.70, 
of  nitrogen  20.,  and  of  salts  of  lime  25.31 
parts  in  100.  It  also  abounds  in  salts  of 
soda,  potash  and  ammonia.  According  to 
the  analysis  of  Dr.  Dana,  100  lbs.  of  soot 
contains  ?s  many  of  the  valuable  salts  as  a 
ton  of  cow  dung,  and  its  nitrogen,  compared 
with  that  manure,  is  as  40  to  1.  The  ordi- 
nary farmer  can  make  but  little  use  of  soot, 
as  it  is  not  to  be  had  in  the  country  in  any 
considerable  quantities;  but  those  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  cities  may  avail  themselves  of  this 
manure  with  much  profit.  For  the  gardener 
or  the  floriculturist,  soot  is  an  excellent  ma- 
nure; but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  it 
too  freely,  as  we  have  known  tender  garden 
plants  at  once  destroyed  by  too  liberal  appli- 
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cations  of  it,  particularly  in  a  dry  state. 
Mixed  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  six 
quarts  of  soot  to  one  hogshead  of  water,  it 
has  been  Pound  a  most  efficacious  liquid  for 
watering  plants,  particularly  those  grown  in 
green  houses. 

Ashes. — Ashes,  leached  or  otherwise,  are 
of  great  value  as  a  fertilizer,  especially  when 
used  on  soils  that  are  sandy  or  light.  Un- 
leached,  the  potasji  contained  goes  to  form 
silicate  of  potash,  and  gives  the  supply  of 
silex  necessary  for  the  stem?  of  the  grasses 
or  corn ;  and  leached,  although  the  potash 
is  the  greater  part  of  it  separated,  tlie  re- 
maining phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
go  far  to  restoring  to  the  fields  on  which 
such  ashes  are  strewn,  the  necessary  mat- 
ters of  which  previous  cropping  has  deprived 
them.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  ashes  of 
the  wheat  grain  contain  32  parts  of  soluble, 
and  44  parts  of  insoluble  pliosphates,  in  all 
76  parts.  The  value  of  ashes  abounding  in 
the  required  phosphates,  when  used  on  grain 
lands,  may  be  seen  at  once,  as  well  as  the 
folly  of  those  farmers  who  waste  or  sell  the 
ashes  produced  in  their  dwellings. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Bethell's  Process  for  Preserving  Timber. 

Among  the  numerous  processes  for  the 
preservation  of  timber,  which  have  for  the 
last  few  years,  come  before  the  public,  that 
invented  by  Mr.  Bcthell,  is  not  so  well 
known  as  some  others,  though  apparently 
one  of  the  most  effective.  The  following 
account  is  from  a  recent  number  of  the 
Mining  Journal : 

"  Mr.  Bethell's  method  consists  in  impreg- 
nating the  vegetable  fibre  with  oil  of  tar  and 
other  bituminous  matters  containing  kreo- 
sote,  and  also  with  the  pyrolignite  of  iron. 
The  wood  is  placed  in  a  close  iron  tank, 
similar  to  a  hiffh-pressure  steam-boiler,  filled 
with  the  liquid;  the  air  is  then  exhausted, 
and  more  oil,  or  pyrolignite,  is  forced  in  by 
hydrostatic  pumps,  until  the  wood  sustains 
a  pressure  equal  to  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  is 
kept  by  frequently  working  the  pumps  du- 
ring six  or  seven  hours ;  when  it  will  be 
found  to  weigh  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds 
heavier,  per  cubic  foot,  than  before,  accord- 
ing to  the  porosity  of  the  wood.  This  mode 
occurred  to  Mr.  Bethell,  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  means  adopted  by  the  ancients, 
for  preserving  the  bodies  of  the  dead;  it 
being  a  well-known  law  of  nature,  that 
whatever  will  preserve  animal  matter,  will 
also  preserve  vegetable.  Native  mwnmia, 
or  mineral  tar,  was  used  by  the  Egyptians, 
as  well  as  that  manufactured  from  vegeta- 
bles, and  one  kind  called  cedria,  was  oh 


tained  from  the  cedar  tree;  the  leaves  and 
bindings  of  books,  were  sometimes  covered 
with  the  latter,  to  render  them  indestructi- 
ble by  age.  The  effect  produced  by  the  in- 
jection of  these  substances,  is  the  perfect 
coagulation  of  the  albumen,  as  well  as  giv- 
ing an  air-tight  coating,  which  not  only  pre- 
serves the  fibre  from  destruction,  but  pre- 
vents atmospheric  action,  and  consequently 
decay.  A  post  of  beach,  or  Scotch  fir,  thus 
prepared,  becomes  equal  to  the  best  oak,  the 
bituminous  matter  binding  the  fibrous  text- 
ure of  the  wood  in  one  solid  tough  mass. 
The  composition  also  preserves  iron  from 
corrosion,  for  an  iron  bolt,  driven  into  a 
Bethellised  post,  will  be  found  to  remain 
any  length  of  time  free  from  rust;  it  resists 
the  attacks  of  insects,  and  the  leredo  will 
not  touch  it ;  and  it  requires  no  painting, 
unless  it  be  tor  ornament. 

"  The  process  has  been  adopted  on  the 
Great  Western,  Bristol  and  Exeter,  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham,  North  Eastern, 
South  Eastern,  and  other  English  rail-ways; 
and  the  sleepers,  after  three  years  use,  ap- 
pear in  much  better  condition  than  when 
laid  down. — CampbelV s  Magazine. 


Multicole  Rye. — This  is  the  name  given 
to  a  plant,  a  native  of  Poland,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  cultivation  with  great 
success,  in  the  South  of  France,  and  of 
which  the  following  account  is  given  in  the 
London  Farmer's  Magazine : — "  It  grows  on 
common  soil  suited  to  the  old  fashioned 
rye,  but  its  habits  are  totally  different.  By 
the  report  of  above  thirty  respectable  agri- 
culturists near  L'Orient,  who  have  culti- 
vated it  for  the  past  two  years,  it  does  best 
when  sown  the  1st  of  June.  Its  growth  is 
most  rapid.  Two  crops  of  it  are  before 
July  cut  for  hay,  and  by  the  15th  of  August, 
a  grain  crop  is  reaped.  The  straw  is  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and  the  ear  from  ten 
to  eighteen  inches  long.  An  account  of 
this  rye  may  be  found  in  the  'Transactions,' 
published  by  the  French  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, &c.  Would  not  this  variety  of 
spring  rye,  be  worthy  of  trial  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  other  grasses  are  diffi- 
cult of  growth,  on  soils  rather  sandy  and 
light,  but  which,  if  in  good  condition,  are 
the  best  for  this  grain.  The  growth,  if  cor- 
rectly stated,  is  truly  surprising. — British 
A  merican  Cullivator. 


In  northern  countries,  the  shortness  of  the 
summer  is  compensated  by  the  length  of  the 
days,  and  that  in  them  vegetation  goes  through 
its  various  states  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  in  more  soutliern  regions,  where  the 
days  are  not  so  long. 
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St.  George's  Agricultural  Society. 

Annual  meeting  and  ploughing  match  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  iSt.  George's  and 
Appoquinimink  Hundreds,  New  Castle  co., 
Delaware : 

According  to  previous  notice,  the  annual 
meeting  and  ploughing  match  of  the  So- 
ciety was  held  at  Middletown,  on  Thursday, 
November  9th.  There  was  a  large  number 
of  the  neighbouring  farmers  in  attendance ; 
and  some  from  a  distance.  All  seemed  to 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  day;  as  the  time  approached  for  starting 
the  ploughs,  the  field  of  operations  presented 
an  animated  spectacle;  crowds  of  anxious 
spectators  had  taken  up  positions  whence 
they  could  best  witness  the  scene,  while  the 
ploughmen  were  busily  engaged  in  bright- 
ening and  preparing  their  ploughs  and  teams 
for  the  coming  contest.  At  length  the 
word  was  given  by  one  of  the  judges,  and 
off"  started  the  competitors  for  the  premiums 
of  the  Society,  eacli  man  apparently  absorb- 
ed in  the  management  of  his  team,  and  eager 
to  perform  the  most  creditable  work:  they 
appeared  unconscious  of  the  crowd  of  ad- 
miring spectators  that  surrounded  them. 
The  ground  was  laid  oft"  in  lots  of  one-fifth 
of  an  acre  each ;  the  ploughing  was  com- 
pleted in  forty-six  minutes.  After  retiring 
from  the  field,  the  Society  sat  down  to  an 
excellent  dinner,  prepared  by  Mr.  Cochran, 
the  worthy  host  of  the  Middletown  Inn. 
After  which,  the  Society  organized  and 
elected  the  following  officers,  to  serve  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Major  John  Jones,  President. 


J.  M.  Woods, 
Charles  Tatman 


{■  V.  Presidents. 

'.  s 

J.  S.  Naudain,  Recording  SecWy. 

Daniel  Corbit,  Cor.  Secretary. 

A.  P.  Reading,  Treasurer. 

James  T.  Carpenter, 
George  Karsner, 
John  Whitby, 
Isaac  Gibbs, 
James  V.  Moore, 
William  E.  Perry, 

Directors. 

The  report  of  the  judges  of  the  plough- 
ing match,  was  then  read,  as  follows : 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  Society,  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
the  ploughing  performed  to-day,  and  to 
award  the  premiums — report  as  follows: 

The  committee  remark  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  ground  selected,  though  the  best 
that  could  be  procured  for  the  occasion,  was 


not  such  as  could  have  been  desired,  it  being 
a  wheat  stubble,  and  although  previously 
mowed  and  cleaned,  was  still  very  foul  in 
many  places  with  dead  grass.  There  was 
also,  considerable  disparity  in  the  different 
lands,  which  were  allotted  to  the  plough- 
men ;  which  the  committee  were  obliged  to 
take  into  consideration,  rendering  it  more 
difficult  for  them  to  make  up  a  decision. 

The  ploughing  was  all  well  executed, 
and  reflected  much  credit  upon  the  differ- 
ent competitors, — the  fifth  of  an  acre  was 
ploughed  in  thirty-seven  to  forty-six  min- 
utes, and  was  uniform  in  depth,  averaging 
about  five  inches. 

The  committee  award  to  George  Carter, 
Eastman's  Baltimore  Patent  plough,  John 
Jones  owner,  the  first  premium  of  ^5. 

To  Richard  Carter,  Moore's  plough,  John 
Smith,  owner,  the  second  premium  of  S3 
and  Farmer's  Cabinet  for  one  year. 

To  William  Cochran,  Beach's  Concave 
plough,  John  Whitlock,  owner  and  maker, 
the  third  premium  of  $2  and  Cabinet  for 
one  year. 

To  Isaac  Woods,  Beach's  Concave  plough, 
J.  M.  Woods,  owner,  the  fourth  premium  of 
$1  and  Farmer's  Cabinet,  for  one  year. 

And  to  Charles  Carter,  Beach's  plough ; 
Levi  Ryan,  Concave  plough;  Joseph  Carter, 
Sinclair's  Baltimore  Patent  plough ;  and 
George  Pearce,  Prouty's  Centre-draught 
plough,  the  committee  award  the  Farmer's 
Cabinet,  for  one  year  each. 

The  committee  remark  further,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Centre-draught  plough  of  D.  O. 
Prouty,  that  it  was  not  in  proper  order  for 
a  fair  trial,  having  been  much  used,  it  was 
greatly  worn  and  very  dull;  it  was  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  mules  belonging  to  Major  John 
Jones. 

The  report  of  the  committee  having  been 
read  and  accepted,  the  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety was  called  to  an  elegantly  finished 
plough,  the  manufacture  of  Mr.  John  Whit- 
lock, of  Middletown,  the  workmanship  and 
finish  of  which,  were  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  perfect  character,  reflecting  great  credit 
upon  the  mechanical  abilities  and  enterprise 
of  Mr.  Whitlock,  and  of  Mr.  Percival,  of 
Middletown,  who  prepared  the  iron  work 
for  the  plough.  The  Society  deemed  it  un- 
surpassed for  beauty  and  accuracy  of  finish, 
combined  with  strength  and  durability,  and 
unanimously  voted  the  sum  of  §20  to  Mr. 
Whitlock,  in  consideration  for  his  plough. 

Ordered,  that  the  above  extract  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society,  be  published  in 
the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

J.  S.  Naudain,  Recording  Sec'ry. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Little  Delaware. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  attended  the  exhibition 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society 
and  its  ploughing  match,  at  the  Lamb  tavern, 
on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  last  month,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  most  that  was  to 
be  seen,  and  of  partaking  of  the  hospitalities 
of  the  Society,  and  also  of  listening  to  the 
able  Address  of  P.  A.  Browne,  Esq.,  in 
which  he  gave  much  statistical  information, 
in  relation  to  the  agricultural,  mineral,  and 
manufacturmg  wealth  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  several  of  the  individual  States,  in 
which  Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone,  com- 
pared well  with  the  wealthy  old  Bay  State, 
the  Empire  Slate,  or  the  Queen  of  the  West, 
— no  reference  was  made  to  Little  Sis: 
Why  her  resources  were  overlooked  in  the 


estimate,  I  cannot  imagine :  certain  I  am,  it 
was  from  no  ill  feeling  towards  her,  either 
in  the  orator,  or  the  officers,  or  members  of 
the  Society,  as  might  be  abundantly  inferred, 
during  the  three  days  of  the  exhibition,  from 
the  attention  to  the  citizens  of  Delaware 
generally,  and  particularly  by  the  liberal 
premiums  awarded  to  those  who  took  up 
stock  or  agricultural  implements,  and  those 
who  entered  the  lists  as  ploughmen.  After 
hearing  and  seeing  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Browne,  I  thought  I  would  look  into 
the  census  returns  of  1840,  and  see  how 
New  Castle  county  would  compare  with 
some  of  the  counties  in  Pennsylvania. — • 
Herewith  I  send  a  few  items,  not  having 
time  to  extend  the  inquiry  further; — if  you 
can  cull  any  thing  from  them  that  would  be 
useful,  you  can  do  so. 


[ 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Indian 

Gun 
Powder. 

Machine- 

Leather 

Barrels 

Produce 

Total  cap- 
Cotton  1    ital  in- 

corn. 

ry  manu- 

manufac- 

of  flour. 

of  the 

spindles  vested  in 

Pennsylvania, 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

Iba. 

factured. 

factured. 

Dairy. 

;manufao's 

13,213,077 

20,041,819 

14,240,022 

1,184,225 

$1,998,152  $3,482,793 

1.193,405 

$3,187,292 

146,494  ?31 ,81 5, 105 

Lancaster. 

1,129,277 

1,376,073 

1,307,000 

none. 

22,920 

148,530 

148,941 

80,700 

20,000      1,213,484 

Berks, 

381,959 

584,111 

490,777 

54,900 

none. 

19,700 

26,682 

85,431 

none.           250,745 

Chester, 

438,132 

1,019,743 

820,413 

none. 

41,750 

117,708 

18,700 

153,739 

16,268         081,305 

Dutchess,  N.Y. 

171,724 

1,300.013 

710,473 

none. 

350,800 

127,645 

22.435 

643,834 

24,343      1.944,488 

New  Castle. 

191,724 1     504,015 

559,707 

2,100,000]       314,.500 

447,200 

76,194 

66,277 

24,4921     1,384,700 

The  Pennsylvania  State  debt  is  estimated 
at  $40,000,000;  Delaware  is  not  in  debt, 
but  has  funds,  the  interest  of  which  pays  to 
each  of  the  seventy-four  ScJiool  Districts 
of  New  Castle  county,  this  year,  $147. 

Many  of  the  valuable  products  of  Dela- 
ware, are  not  included  in  the  U.  S.  returns. 
Amongst  the  items  omitted  are,  furs,  skins, 
and  feathers.  The  fur-trade  on  the  Dela- 
ware marshes,  is  quite  extensive ;  I  have 
known  a  single  trapper,  to  take  over  100 
muskrats  in  one  night ;  besides  otters, 
minks,  foxes,  and  occasionally  a  few  old 
coons. 

From  the  facts  heie  set  forth.  New  Castle 
county  compares  well  with  the  rich  and 
highly  improved  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  or 
old  Dutchess,  the  pride  of  New  York.  I 
have  take  a  these  counties,  because  they  are 
well  known  to  be  in  as  high  a  state  of  culti- 
vation as  any  in  the  United  States.  The 
farmers  of  New  Castle  county  have  been 
taking  a  kind  of  Ripp  Van  Winkle  nap, 
for  nearly  one  hundred  years ;  during  this 
time  the  land  has  been  hard  tilled  and  much 
exhausted  ;  but  the  spirit  of  improvement  is 
now  abroad — our  farmers  are  waking  up, — 
several  of  them  have  put  as  much  as  10,000 
bushels  of  Pennsylvania  lime  on  their  farms! 
in  a  single  season, — and  unless  I  am  much 
deceived,  the  statistics  of  1850,  will  give  a| 


very  different  result  from  the  one  last  taken, 
and  still  more  gratifying.  Already  many  of 
our  farmers  have  doubled,  and  some  have 
quadrupled  their  crops,  since  1840.  I  will 
cite  one  instance  of  extraordinary  yield ; 
this  is  a  field  of  Dr.  Noble's,  near  the  Sum- 
mit-bridge of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
canal, — one  acre  of  which,  that  was  mea- 
sured, yielded  47  bushels  of  wheat  the  pre- 
sent year,  with  but  a  single  dressing  of  eight 
cart-loads  of  manure,  procured  in  Philadel- 
phia, at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  per  load,  or  only 
eight  dollars  per  acre ;  and  this  was  on  land 
that  was  lately  purchased  by  the  Doctor  for 
fifteen  dollars  per  acre :  this  land  would  not 
have  produced  more  than  five  bushels  of 
wheat  three  years  ago.  The  census  returns 
will  show  the  skill  of  our  artizans,  and  the 
value  of  our  manufactures, — and  they  will 
also  give  a  faint  view  of  the  value  of  our 
District  school  system ;  a  system,  the  ab- 
sence of  which,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  now 
feel  the  effects  of  Nor  is  the  health  of 
Delaware  quite  as  bad  as  some  people  sup- 
posed it  to  be;  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  about 
10,400  arrives  to  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years;  while  the  chances  for  long  life  seem 
better  in  Delaware,  where  one  in  about 
2,400  attains  that  age. 

J.  Jones, 

Wheatland.  Delaware,  Nov.  18th,  1843. 
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For  the  Farmers"  Cabinet. 


Calico  Corn. 


The  readers  of  the  Cabinet  may  be  pleased 
in  hearing  of  an  article  of  grain,  that  ap- 
proaches nearer  than  any  other  in  making 
flour  and  bread  similar  to  wheat.  I  send  a 
sample  of  the  flour  and  two  common  sized 
ears  of  the  corn.  The  hull  or  covering  of 
the  grain,  is  of  so  many  and  various  colours, 
that  when  ground  fine,  some  of  the  particles 
being  bolted  through  with  the  flour,  may 
have  a  tendency  to  darken  it  some ;  but  as 
to  the  colour  of  the  flour  or  bread,  few,  if 
any,  could  discover  from  the  appearance  of 
either,  which  was  made  from  the  corn,  or 
which  from  the  wheat,  when  laid  by  side 
each  other.  The  bread  of  the  corn,  when 
mixed  and  prepared  for  baking  in  the  same 
manner  as  wheat  flour,  will  become  light 
sooner  than  wheat;  and  in  mixing,  is  more 
difficult;  and  tor  pies,  does  not  stick  together 
as  well  as  wheat  flour.  In  taste,  a  difference 
can  be  discovered.  But  let  a  person  who  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  article,  make  use  of  the 
bread,  pudding,  or  pies,  which  occurred  at 
my  own  table,  and  let  him  be  asked  of  what 
the  article  was  made,  and  he  would  pronounce 
it  wheat — so  near  does  it  approach  to  it. 

I  have  said  enough  by  way  of  recommend- 
ation, as  it  will  recommend  itself  more  ra- 
pidly than  seed  can  be  procured.  The 
object  of  my  present  remarks,  is  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  may  become  possessed 
of  a  portion  of  it  to  plant,  that  they  may  be 
careful  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  adul- 
terated by  mixing.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
plant  a  portion  in  the  garden,  and  having  a 
corn-field  of  other  corn  near  by.  It  will 
mix  much  further  than  I  could  have  be- 
lieved, had  I  not  seen  it. 

In  raising  what  little  I  have,  I  planted  it 
the  24th  day  of  Sixth  month,  and  gathered 
it  the  10th  inst. ;  and  my  neighbour  having 
a  lot  of  corn  near  by,  I  purchased  the  privi- 
lege of  topping,  or  cutting  off"  the  tassel,  to 
prevent  mixture.  I  am  told,  and  believe,  as 
much  per  acre  can  be  raised,  as  of  other 
corn;  the  stalks  frequently  have  two  ears 
on,  and  the  ears  generally  have  as  much  on 
as  other  corn.  I  have  observed  almost  every 
colour  among  the  grains  of  this  corn,  but  I 
have  not  seen  yellow,  without  believing  it 
was  a  mixture.  I  have  seen  some  lots  that 
retained  all  the  colours,  but  I  had  no  doubt 
of  their  being  much  adulterated,  from  the 
hardness  and  shape  of  the  grain, — of  their 
compactness  on  the  cob,  and  their  straight 
rows,  which  do  not  often  occur  in  the 
genuine  Calico  corn. 

Please  retain  the  two  ears  of  corn  and 


flour  at  the  office  of  the  Cabinet,  for  inspec- 
tion. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention,  that  it  ought 
to  be  gathered  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  or  it  will 
swell,  sprout,  and  damage ;  particularly  if 
the  weather  should  be  wet  or  damp.  I  had 
one  and  three-quarter  bushels  of  shelled 
corn,  weighing  72  or  73  pounds,  when  taken 
to  the  mill;  and  had  30  pounds  of  superfine, 
and  20  of  common  flour — and  21  pounds  of 
bran;  and  several  millers  agreed  in  opinion, 
that  much  improvement  in  grinding  might 
be  made,  with  a  little  preparation. 

Respectfully,     A.  W.  Townsend. 

New  Brighton,  Pa.,  Tenth  mo.  30th,  1843. 

The  Compost  Heap. — Begin  with  the 
arrival  of  the  first  favourable  weather  to 
gather  materials  for  compost.  Don't  let  a 
particle  of  matter  capable  of  being  converted 
into  food  for  plants,  slip  through  your  fingers. 
Manure  is  the  farmer's  capital — the  wand, 
by  the  favourable  instrumentality  of  whose 
mystic  and  occult  operations,  he  diversifieth 
the  surface  of  the  earth  with  the  smiling 
beauties  of  vegetation,  and  causeth  the  waste 
places  thereof  to  bloom,  and  the  desert  to 
blossom  as  the  rose.  "Give  me  a  sufficiency 
of  manure,"  said  an  elderly  farmer  to  us, 
recently,  "and  I  can  work  out  a  living  in 
any  country,  and  from  any  soil."  The  mer- 
chant must  have  capital — the  mechanic  must 
have  instruction,  materials  and  tools,  and  the 
farmer  whose  heritage  is  the  broad  fields  and 
fertile  valley  of  his  "mother  earth,"  tnust 
have  MANURE.  It  therefore  behooves  every 
one  to  be  attentive  to  tliis  grand  point,  and 
to  gather  up  the  means  of  enriching  and 
rendering  fruitful  the  soil,  the  products  of 
which  sustain  his  life. 

No  one  who  has  not  made  the  experiment 
will  be  able  easily  to  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  attending,  practically  and  habitually 
to  the  rules  thus  hastily  laid  down.  Let 
every  one,  therefore,  be  sedulous  in  his  ef- 
forts, and  our  word  for  it,  he  will  never  have 
occasion  to  deprecate  the  results. — Maine 
Cultivator. 


Caterpillars. — An  English  Agricultural 
paper  gives  the  following  method  of  destroy- 
ing caterpillars,  which  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered, and  is  practised  by  a  gardener  near 
Glasgow.  A  piece  of  woollen  rag  had  been 
blown  by  the  wind  into  a  currant  bush,  and 
when  taken  out  was  found  covered  by  the  leaf^ 
devouring  insects.  He  immediately  placed 
pieces  of  woollen  cloth  in  every  bush  in  his 
garden,  and  found  next  day  that  the  caterpil- 
lars had  universally  taken  to  them  for  shel- 
ter. In  this  way  he  destroys  many  thousands 
every  morning.     Try  it. 


No.  5. 


Occasional  failure  of  Seed  Potatoes. 
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Occasional  failure  of  Seed  Potatoes. 

The  following  article  from  a  late  number  of  John- 
ston's Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geolo 
gy,  will  be  read  just  now,  with  particular  interest  by 
our  farmers.  The  potato  crop  has  become  an  import- 
ant one,  both  to  the  grower  and  consumer.  The  loss 
sustained  by  its  decay  and  worthlessness  in  this  vi- 
cinity, this  season,  is  of  very  serious  e.xtent.  In  some 
neighbourhoods  in  this  State,  of  easy  access  to  our 
Philadelphia  market,  where  farmers  have  planted 
from  one  or  two,  to  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  they  have  lost 
them  almost  bodily.  Farmers  have  been  named  to  us, 
both  in  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey,  who  have  lost  by 
rotting,  after  they  were  dug,  1,500  or  2,000  bushels.  It 
is  stated  also,  that  cases  have  occurred,  where  hogs 
that  had  eaten  of  them,  had  died,  as  it  was  believed, 
in  consequence.  So  far  as  we  are  advised,  this  disease 
of  the  potato  is  new,  to  our  oldest  farmers.  It  would 
be  gratifying  and  interesting,  if  some  of  our  corres- 
pondents would  furnish  for  the  Cabinet,  such  facts  and 
suggestions  as  bear  upon  the  subject. 

The  article  below,  has  no  reference  to  failures  of 
this  character,  but  only  to  the  quality  of  the  seed.  Po- 
tatoes that  are  brought  from  the  Eastward,  are  occa 
sionally  so  heated  in  the  vessel,  as  to  become  unfit  for 
planting.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  the  editor  was 
desirous  to  change  his  seed,  and  obtained  some  very 
fine  Mercer  potatoes,  from  on  board  a  vessel  from 
Maine.  They  were  planted,  but  about  one-fourth  of 
them  only,  ever  vegetated.— Ed. 

"The  seeds  of  all  cultivated  plants  are 
known  at  times  to  fail,  and  the  necessity  of 
an  occasional  change  of  seed,  is  recognized 
in  almost  every  district.  In  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland,  potatoes  brought  from  the  High- 
lands, are  generally  preferred  for  seed,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  Scottish  potatoes 
bring  a  higher  price  for  seed,  than  those  of 
native  growth.  This  superior  quality  is 
supposed  by  some,  to  arise  from  the  less 
perfect  ripening  of  the  w^-land  potatoes,  and 
in  conformity  with  this  view,  the  extensive 
failures  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
present  summer,  1843,  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  unusual  degree  of  ripeness  attained 
by  the  potatoes  during  the  warm,  dry  autumn 
of  the  past  year. 

"  This  may,  in  part,  be  a  true  explanation 
of  the  fact,  if,  as  is  said,  the  ripest  potatoes 
always  contain  the  largest  proportion  of 
starch — since  some  very  interesting  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Stirrat,  of  Paisly,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  whatever  increases  the 
per  cenlage  of  starch,  increases  also  the 
risk  of  failure  in  potatoes  that  are  to  be 
used  for  seed*  This  subject  is  highly  de- 
serving of  further  investigation. 


*  "  I  insert  Mr.  Stirrat's  letter  upon  this  subject,  not 
only  because  his  observations  are  interesting  in  them- 
selves, but  because  they  are  really  deserving  of  the 
careful  attention  of  practical  men : — 


"Effect  of  saline  top-dressings  on  the 
quality  of  the  seed. — It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  relative  proportions 
of  starch  are  to  be  considered  as  the  cause 
of  the  relative  values  of  different  samples 
of  seed  potatoes.  This  proportion  may  prove 
a  valuable  test  of  the  probable  success  of  two 


"  Sir, — The  following  experiment  with  potatoes,  was 
tried  with  the  view  of  discovering  the  cause  of  so 
many  failures  in  the  crops  of  late  years,  from  the  seed 
not  vegetating,  and  rotting  in  the  ground.  I  had  an 
idea  that  the  vegetative  principle  of  the  plant  might 
become  weak,  in  consequence  of  being  grown  on  land 
that  had  been  a  long  time  subjected  to  cropping,  and 
not  allowed  any  length  of  time  to  lie  at  rest.  I,  there- 
fore, raised  a  few  bolls  on  land  that  had  lain  lea  for 
TO  years, — being  part  of  my  bleach  green, — and  found 
that  these  on  being  planted  again  the  following  year, 
were  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  and  not  a  plant 
gave  way,  and  I  have  continued  the  same  method  for 
the  last  six  years,  and  the  result  has,  in  every  instance, 
been  equally  favourable.  Four  years  ago,  one  boll  of 
my  seed  potatoes  was  planted  along  with  some  others 
in  a  field  of  about  an  acre,  the  other  seed  was  grown 
on  the  farm,  and  the  seed  all  gave  way  excepting  that 
got  from  me.  They  were  all  planted  at  the  same  time 
and  with  the  same  manure.  From  these  circumstances, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  farmers  were  careful  in  rais- 
ing their  own  seed  potatoes  from  land  that  has  lain 
long  in  a  state  of  restf — or  where  that  cannot  be  had, 
the  same  object  can  be  obtained  by  bringing  new  soil 
to  the  surface  by  trenching  as  much  as  is  necessary,  or 
by  the  use  of  the  subsoil-plough — failures  of  the  pota- 
to crop  from  the  seed  not  being  good,  would  become 
much  less  frequent.  I  am  somewhat  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  by  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  found  for  the  last 
dozen  of  years,  that  generally  the  best  seed  potatoes 
have  been  got  from  farms  in  the  moors  or  high  lands 
of  the  country.  The  reason  of  this  may  be,  that  these 
high  lands  have  been  but  of  late  brought  under  crops 
of  any  kind,  and  many  of  them  but  newly  brought 
from  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  superiority  of  seed  po- 
tatoes from  these  high  lands  may  not  at  all  arise,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  from  a  change  of  soil  or  climate. 

"Potatoes  raised  on  a  new  soil,  or  on  ground  that 
has  been  long  lying  lea,  are  not  so  good  for  the  table 
as  the  others,  being  mostly  very  soft,  and,  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment,  it  would  appear  that  they  contain 
a  much  less  quantity  of  farina  than  those  which  are 
raised  from  land  that  has  been  some  time  under  crop, 
and,  perhaps,  this  is  the  reason  why  they  are  better 
for  seed.    From  one  peck  of  potatoes,  grown  on  land 


t  "Mr.  Finnie,  of  Swanstone,  informs  me,  that  the 
growing  of  potatoes  intended  for  seed,  upon  new  land, 
has  long  been  practised  by  good  farmers.  Mr.  Little, 
of  Carlesgill,  near  Langholm,  writes  me.  that  in  Dum- 
friesshire, they  obtain  the  best  change  of  potatoe  seed 
from  mossy  land — of  oats  and  barley,  from  the  warmer 
and  drier  climate  of  Roxburgshire.  The  grains,  he 
adds,  degenerate  by  once  sowing,  still  looking  plump 
when  dry,  but  having  a  thicker  husk,  and  weighing 
two  or  three  pounds  less  per  bushel.  The  deteriora- 
tion of  seeds,  in  general,  is  a  ehemico  physiological 
subject  of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  will 
doubtless,  soon  be  taken  up  and  investigated. 
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samples  when  planted,  without  being  itself 
the  reason  of  the  greater  or  less  amount  of 
failures.  Witii  the  increase  of  the  starch, 
it  is  probable  that  both  the  albumen  and  the 
saline  matter  of  the  potato,  will  in  some 
degree  diminish,  and  both  of  these  are  ne- 
cessary to  its  fruitflilness,  when  used  for 
seed. 

"The  value  of  the  saline  matter  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Fleming,  tliat  the  potatoes  top-dressed  with 
sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  in  1841,  and 
used  for  seed  in  1842,  '  presented  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  same  variety  of  potato, 
planted  along-side  of  them,  but  which  had 
not  been  so  lop-dressed  in  the  previous  sea- 
son. These  last  came  away  weak,  and  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  under  the  same  treat- 
ment, in  every  respect,  did  not  produce  so 
good  a  crop  by  fifteen  bolls  (3^  tons)  an 
acre.'  This  observation,  made  in  1842,  is 
confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  crops 
now  growing  (July,  1843,)  upon  Mr.  Flem- 
ing's experimental  fields.  The  prosecution 
of  the  inquiry  opened  by  his  experiments, 
promises  to  lead  to  the  most  valuable  practi- 
cal results.  They  may  teach  us  how  to  se- 
cure, at  all  times,  a  fruitful  seed,  and  thus 
to  dispense  with  supplies  of  imported  pro- 
duce." 


get  him  into  "  hot  water,''''  and  he  is  cut  off 
"in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,"  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner.  In  his  dealings  with 
the  hog,  man  reverses  the  simplest  rules  of 
justice,  as  he  hangs  him  first,  and  tries  him 
afterwards. 

"  There  is  something  in  the  name  of  the 
animal  we  are  considering,  which  is  associ- 
ated with  literature  and  science  in  their 
highest  walks.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
whose  simple  poetry  has  beguiled  many  an 
hour  on  this  side  of  the  water,  as  well  as  in 
his  native  Scotland,  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
Hogg;  and  the  mental  food  of  many  an  ur- 
chin in  the  long  winter  evening,  is  derived 
from  Hogg''s  Tales.  In  science  and  phi- 
losophy, how  much  would  have  been  lost  to 
the  world  if  no  light  had  been  shed  upon  it 
by  Bacon !  and  what  streams  of  forensic 
eloquence  at  the  Senate  and  the  Bar,  have 
proceeded  fi^om  a  Choate .'" 


Report  on  Swine. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Esses,  Mass., 
Asrricultiiral  Society,  on  swine,  is  quit(?  a  ludicrous 
affair.  Some  of  the  puns  perpetrated,  are  tolerabl}' 
fair  specimens  of  hog-latin,  and  certainly  do  no  dis- 
credit to  the  calculating  powers  of  a  race,  who,  all 
will  agree,  are  adepts  in  "tAe  extraction  of  roots."  We 
give  the  two  following  paragraphs  as  a  specimen  of 
the  vein  that  runs  through  the  paper. — Ed. 

"  The  hog  has  much  reason  to  complain 
of  his  treatment  from  the  hands  of  man. 
Not  only  is  he  deprived  of  his  liberty,  but 
he  is  exposed  to  violence  and  assassination, 
and  seldoin  lives  to  old  age,  or  dies  a  natu- 
ral death.  No  sooner  does  the  youthful 
porker  arrive  at  adult  swinehood,  and  ex- 
hibit the  fine  proportions  of  his  sleek  and 
portly  form,  than  his  brutal  master  begins 
to  show  a  most  unaccountable  disposition  to 


near  Paisley,  which  has  been  almost  constantly  under 
crop  for  the  last  thirty  years,  I  obtained  nearly  seven 
lbs.  of  flour  or  starch;  and  from  the  other  peck,  grown 
on  my  bleach  green,  the  quantity  obtained  was  under 
four  lbs.,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  as  the  vegeta- 
tive principle  of  the  plant  is  strengthened,  the  farina- 
ceous principle  is  weakened,  and  vice  versa. 

"  James  Stirrat. 
"  Paisley,  22nd  November,  1842. 


Industry. — The  following  anecdote,  fi-om 
an  English  paper,  may  give  encouragement 
to  the  industrious: 

"  Not  long  ago,  a  country  gentleman  had 
an  estate  of  £200  a  year,  which  he  kept  in 
his  own  hands,  until  he  found  himself  so 
much  in  debt,  that  to  satisfy  his  creditors, 
he  was  obliged  to  sell  the  half,  and  let  the 
remainder  to  a  farmer  for  twenty  years. 
Towards  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the 
farmer  coming  one  day  to  pay  his  rent, 
asked  the  gentleman  whether  he  would  sell 
his  farm.  'Why,  will  you  buy  if?'  said  the 
gentleman.  '  If  you  will  part  with  it,  and 
we  can  agree,'  replied  the  farmer.  'That 
is  exceedingly  strange,'  said  the  gentleman. 
'  Pray  tell  me  how  it  happens,  that  while  I 
could  not  live  upon  twice  as  much  land,  for 
which  I  paid  no  rent,  you  are  regularly  pay- 
ing me  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  rent, 
and  are  able  in  a  few  years  to  purchase  the 
farm'?'  'The  reason  is  plain,'  replied  the 
farmer.  '  You  sat  still  and  said  go — I  got 
up  and  said  come; — you  laid  in  bed  and  en- 
joyed your  estate — I  rose  in  the  mornmg 
and  minded  my  business.' " 


Preservation  of  Apples. — Apples  may 
be  preserved  a  long  time,  by  packing  them 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  which  preserves  them 
with  all  their  freshness.  It  is  also  suggested, 
that  powdered  charcoal  would  be  excellent 
for  this  purpose.  The  antiseptic  qualities 
of  this  substance  are  familiar  to  all.  We 
have  known  grapes  and  other  fruits  kept  till 
the  middle  of  winter,  by  being  packed  close 
in  cotton,  and  excluded  from  the  air. — Mas- 
sachusetts Ploughman. 
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Insanity  of  the  Horse. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  animals  which 
we  have  subjugated,  possess  many  of  the 
same  faculties  as  the  human  being- — volition, 
memory,  attachment,  gratitude,  resentment, 
fear,  and  hatred.  Who  has  not  witnessed 
the  plain  and  manifest  display  of  these  prin- 
ciples and  feelings  in  our  quadruped  depend- 
ants? The  simple  possession  of  these  facul- 
ties, implies  that  they  may  be  used  for  pur- 
poses good  or  bad,  and  that,  as  in  the  human 
being,  they  may  be  deranged  or  destroyed 
by  a  multitude  of  causes  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  particularize.  In  the  quadruped 
as  in  the  biped,  the  lesion  or  destruction  of 
a  certain  part  of  the  brain,  may  draw  after 
it  the  derangement,  or  disturbance,  or  per- 
version of  a  certain  faculty.  It  is  only  be- 
cause the  faculties,  and  good  as  well  as  bad 
properties  of  the  inferior  beings,  have  been 
eo  lately  observed  and  acknowledged,  that 
any  doubt  on  this  point  can  for  a  moment  be 
entertained.  The  disordered  actions,  the 
fury,  the  caprices,  the  vices,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  frenzy  and  total  abandonment 
of  itself,  which  are  occasionally  shown  by 
the  brute,  are  analogous  to  certain  acts  of 
insanity  in  man. 

The  reader  is  indebted  to  Professor  Rodet, 
of  Toulouse,  for  the  anecdotes  which  follow: 
A  horse,  seven  years  old,  was  remarkable 
for  an  habitual  air  of  stupidity,  and  a  pecu- 
liar wandering  expression  of  countenance. 
When  he  saw  anything  that  he  had  not  been 
accustomed  to,  or  heard  any  sudden  or  un- 
usual noise,  whether  it  was  near  or  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  sometimes  when  his  corn  was 
thrown  into  the  manger  without  the  precau- 
tion of  speaking  to  him  or  patting  him,  he 
was  frightened  to  an  almost  incredible  de- 
gree ;  he  recoiled  precipitately,  every  limb 
trembled,  and  he  struggled  violently  to  es- 
cape. After  several  useless  efforts  to  get 
away,  he  would  work  himself  into  the  high- 
est degree  of  rage,  so  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  approach  him.  This  state  of  excitement 
was  followed  by  dreadful  convulsions,  which 
did  not  cease  until  he  had  broken  his  halter, 
or  otherwise  detached  himself  from  his  tram- 
mels. He  would  then  become  calm,  and 
suffer  himself  to  be  led  back  to  his  stall:  nor 
would  anything  more  be  seen  but  an  almost 
continual  inquietude,  and  a  wandering  and 
stupid  expression  of  countenance.  He  had 
belonged  to  a  brutal  soldier,  who  had  beaten 
him  shamefully,  and  before  which  lime  he 
had  been  perfectly  quiet  and  tractable. 

A  Piedmontese  officer  possessed  a  beauti- 
ful, and  in  other  respects  serviceable  mare, 
but  which  one  peculiarity  rendered  exceed- 
ingly dangerous — that  was  a  decided  aver- 


sion to  paper,  which  she  recognized  the  mo- 
ment she  saw  it,  and  even  in  the  dark  if  two 
leaves  were  rubbed  together.  The  effect 
produced  by  the  sight  or  sound  of  it,  was  so 
prompt  and  violent,  that  she  several  times 
unhorsed  her  rider.  She  had  not  the  slight- 
est fear  of  objects  that  would  terrify  most 
horses.  She  regarded  not  the  music  of  the 
band,  the  whistling  of  the  balls,  the  roaring 
of  the  cannon,  the  fire  of  the  bivouacs,  or 
the  glittering  of  arms.  The  confusion  and 
noise  of  an  engagement  made  no  impression 
upon  her;  the  sight  of  no  other  white  object 
affected  her.  No  other  sound  was  regarded; 
but  the  view  or  the  rustling  of  paper  roused 
her  to  madness. 

A  mare  was  perfectly  manageable  and  be- 
trayed no  antipathy  to  the  human  being,  nor 
to  other  animals,  nor  to  horses,  except  they 
were  of  a  light-grey  colour;  but  the  moment 
she  saw  a  grey  horse,  she  rushed  towards  it, 
and  attacked  it  with  tlie  greatest  fury.  It 
was  the  same  at  all  times,  and  everywhere. 
She  was  all  that  could  be  wished  on  the  pa- 
rade, on  the  route,  in  the  ranks,  in  action, 
and  in  the  stable ;  but  if  she  once  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  grey  or  white  horse,  she  rested 
not  until  she  had  thrown  her  rider  or  broken 
her  halter,  and  then  she  rushed  on  her  im- 
agined foe  with  the  greatest  fury.  She 
generally  contrived  to  seize  the  animal  by 
the  head  or  throat,  and  held  him  so  fast  that 
she  would  suffocate  him,  if  he  were  not 
promptly  released  from  her  bite. 

Another  mare  exhibited  no  terror  except 
of  white  inanimate  objects,  as  white  mantles 
or  coats,  and  particularly  white  plumes.  She 
would  fly  from  them  if  she  could;  but  if  she 
was  unable  to  accomplish  this,  she  would 
rush  furiously  upon  them,  strike  at  them 
with  her  fore  feet,  and  tear  them  with  her 
teeth. 

These  instances  are  selected  from  various 
others,  because  they  approach  so  nearly  to 
what  would  be  termed  insanity  in  the  hu- 
man being.  It  is  confined  to  one  object, — 
it  is  a  species  of  monomania,  and  as  decided 
insanity  as  ever  the  biped  discovered.  One 
of  these  horses,  the  second,  was  by  long  and 
kind  attention  divested  of  this  insane  terror, 
and  became  perfectly  quiet  and  useful ;  but 
the  other  three  bid  defiance  to  all  means  of 
cure  and  to  coercion  among  the  rest.  If 
sufficient  attention  were  paid  to  the  subject, 
many  of  the  obstinate  caprices  and  inexpli- 
cable aversions  which  w-e  can  neither  con- 
quer nor  change,  would  be  classed  under  the 
term  insanity.  There  cannot  be  a  more  re- 
markable analogy  than  that  whicli  sometimes 
exists  between  the  insanity  of  man  and  these 
singularly  capricious  fancies  in  animals.  The 
subject  is  worthy  of  attention.    Has  the  pria- 
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ciple  of  hereditary  predisposition  been  ap- 
plied to  any  of  these  anomalies  1 —  Youatt 
on  the  Horse. 


Cultivation  of  Cranberries. 

A  NUMBER  of  gentlemen  have  made  inqui- 
ries at  our  office,  in  regard  to  the  best  mode 
of  propagating  this  much  valued  fruit.  But 
very  few  experiments  have  yet  been  made, 
to  our  knowledge,  on  its  cultivation,  though 
there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt,  that  cran- 
berries of  some  kind  or  other  may  be  grown 
in  almost  any  soil. 

The  common  cranberry  of  our  Middlesex 
and  Norfolk  county  meadows,  has  become 
famous,  half  the  world  over,  without  any 
aid  from  closet  farmers,  or  from  chemists 
This  kind  of  fruit  seems  to  delight  in  wet 
grounds,  and  we  incline  to  guess  it  will  not 
flourish  greatly  in  any  other  soils.  The 
vines  can  be  easily  transplanted,  and  the 
task  would  not  be  Herculean,  to  fill  up  an 
acre  of  soft  meadow  with  plants  enough  for 
the  whole. 

Were  we  to  engage  in  this  business,  we 
would  use  sharp  spades  and  take  up  sods  six 
or  eight  inches  square,  from  meadows  where 
the  vines  are  already  too  thick.  About  2,000 
of  these  would  be  enough  for  an  acre ;  they 
would  then  be  half  as  thick  as  hills  of  corn, 
and  would  soon  spread  so  as  to  cover  the 
ground.  It  will  not  hurt  an  old  bed  to  thin 
them  out.  We  are  satisfied,  that  digging 
among  the  old  vines  will  aid  them,  as  dig- 
ging among  strawberry  vines  will  improve 
the  strawberry  harvest. 

Rakes  are  now  made  on  purpose  to  gather 
the  fruit,  and  though  these  rakes  tear  the 
vines  in  pieces  annually,  yet  the  product 
has  been  much  increased  by  raking.  A  near 
neighbour  of  our  own,  began  but  a  few  years 
ago,  to  rake  a  little  patch  of  one-fourth  of  an 
acre.  He  obtained  12  bushels  only,  the  first 
season;  the  next  year  18,  then  25,  and  so 
on,  till  his  last  harvest  on  this  fourth  of  an 
acre,  was  65  bushels  of  handsome  cranber- 
ries ;  we  saw  them  on  his  barn  floor.  We 
have  yet  heard  of  no  one  who  has  injured 
his  cranberry  vines  by  raking. 

In  regard  to  flowing,  we  need  more  expe- 
riments ;  the  water  may  generally  be  kept 
over  the  vines  till  the  middle  of  May.  It 
should  be  kept  on  as  long  as  possible,  to 
keep  the  blossoms  back  and  out  of  the  way 
of  frosts ;  but  if  the  water  becomes  warm, 
it  will  kill  the  vines;  you  see  no  cranberries 
in  meadows  that  are  kept  flowed  till  .Tune. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  draw  the  water  off" 
as  soon  as  the  first  of  May,  and  after  a  day 
or  two,  flow  again.  In  1842,  the  cranber- 
ries were  very  generally  destroyed  by  the 


uncommon  frosts  of  June,  as  late,  we  think, 
as  the  10th.  Frosts  in  September,  some- 
times destroy  the  berries,  and  it  would  be 
well  to  flow  them,  in  cold  nights,  where 
water  is  plenty. — Massachusetts  Plough- 
man. 


A  Lo7ig  Short-Cake. — Bread  stufis  form 
an  important  item  in  the  rapidly  growing 
commerce  of  this  city.  To  illustrate  the 
extent  of  this  branch  of  our  trade,  we  have 
made  a  small  calculation,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  entirely  correct. 

During  the  last  week  in  May,  there  was 
sent  from  Buffalo,  via  the  canal,  sixty-one 
thousand  and  ninety-seven  barrels  of  flour, 
and  sixty-eight  thousand  six.  hundred  and 
fift:y-six  bushels  of  wheat.  Allowing  each 
bushel  of  the  latter  to  make  forty-five 
pounds  of  flour,  and  each  barrel  of  the 
former  to  contain  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  pounds,  the  total  of  pounds  was  fifteen 
millions  sixty-four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-two !  During  the  same  period, 
there  was  sent  from  this  city,  along  with 
this  immense  quantity  of  flour,  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  pounds  of  butter  and  lard. 
There  was  also  sent  over  two  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  pounds  of  pearl-ash  and  other 
ashes.  Now,  if  the  good  people  on  the  road 
will  furnish  proper  "  wetting"  and  the  place 
to  bake  it  in,  we  will  put  two  pounds  of  good 
flour  in  each  foot  of  cake,  and  lard,  butter 
and  salseratus  enough  to  match,  and  treat 
them  a  continuous  short  cake  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  miles  and  a  half  long. 

One  end  of  this  cake  might  be  placed  in 
the  capital  of  Missouri,  and  the  other  would 
not  only  reach  to  Boston,  but  it  would  "stick 
out"  over  the  Atlantic,  some  two  hundred 
miles.  Of  this,  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  might  eat  their  fill,  besides  giving 
the  fish  of  the  great  deep  a  "  right  smart 
nibble." — Buffalo    Commercial  Advertiser. 


Good  Cows.— Mr.  E.  D.  Allen,  of  Le 
Ray,  Jeflxjrson  county,  N.  Y.,  made,  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  from  his  dairy  of 
ten  cows,  eight  tubs  of  butter,  weighing 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  pounds,  (nett 
weight)  being  a  fraction  short  of  forty-four 
pounds  per  month,  per  cow,  on  an  average. 
The  Jefferson  dairies  are  not  likely  to  lose 
their  high  credit  this  year,  if  Mr.  Allen's  be 
taken  as  a  sample. — British  American  Cul- 
tivator. 


A  LEARNED  doctor  has  given  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  tight  lacing  is  a  public  benefit, 
inasmuch  as  it  kills  off"  the  foolish  girls,  and 
leaves  the  wise  ones  for  women. 
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Horticultural  Address— Washington, 
D.C. 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  S.  Skinner,  for  a  copy  of  his 
Address  before  the  Columbian  Horticultural  Society, 
at  Washington.  D.  C,  delivered  on  the  5th  of  Tenth 
month,  last.  We  have  enjoyed  the  reading  of  it,  and 
have  selected  from  it  the  following  paragraphs,  calcu- 
lated, as  we  think,  to  be  really  useful. — Ed. 

"Few  sciences  in  this  age  of  progress, 
have  made  greater  advances  than  horticul- 
ture ;  and  that  is  evinced  in  nothing  more 
than  in  the  melioration  of  the  various  fruits 
and  the  multiplication  of  their  varieties. 
The  new  kinds  produced  within  this  centu 
ry,  by  the  skilful  experiments  and  untiring 
perseverance  of  such  men  as  Knight,  and 
Van  Mons,  and  Loudon,  and  others,  far  ex- 
cel all  previously  known.  The  people  of 
New  Jersey,  as  those  south  of  it  generally, 
have  probably  acted  on  the  persuasion  that, 
because  they  once  had  excellent  peaches, 
they  had  yet  only  to  graft  or  bud  from  a 
good  old  variety,  on  a  thrifty  looking  stock, 
to  secure  the  continuance  of  that  fruit  in  all 
its  excellence ;  either  forgetting,  or  not 
knowing  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Knight  and  other  distinguished  natura 
ists,  'confirmed,'  as  Kenrick  says,  '  by  ex- 
perience,' the  different  varieties  of  fruit 
have  their  periods  of  existence  fixed  by  the 
immutable  laws  of  Nature,  and  that  after  a 
certain  time  come  on  their  decline  and  final 
extinction.  Apples  of  the  most  exquisite 
flavour,  and  a  kind  of  pear  quite  equal  to 
the  iSeckle,  have  within  my  memory,  en- 
tirely disappeared.  If  the  people  of  New 
Jersey,  would  regain  for  their  State  its 
former  character  for  the  production  of  supe- 
rior peaches,  they  must  set  themselves  to 
work  to  raise  from  the  stone,  by  successive 
plantations,  until  an  inferior  fruit  is  melio- 
rated, which,  as  to  the  peach,  experience 
teaches  may  be  done,  and  a  new  and  supe- 
rior variety  established  in  the  third  genera- 
tion ;  and  from  this  new  variety  so  estab- 
lished, they  may  go  on  to  bud  and  graft 
again  at  pleasure.  Any  nurseryman,  who 
could  make  it  appear  to  the  public  satisfac- 
tion, that  his  choice  fruits  had  been  thus,  as 
it  were,  created  by  himself,  and  who  v/ould 
keep  a  register  of  their  births,  would  de- 
serve preference  over  all  competitors.  It 
would  be  well,  too,  probably,  for  the  Jersey, 
and  all  other  people,  to  plant  their  orchards 
on  new  sites,  as  distant  as  may  be  from  the 
old  orchards;  for  it  is  not  impossible,  that 
the  old  trees  may  have  exhausted  the  land 
of  the  '  particular  juice,'  as  Lord  Bacon 
calls  it,  which  contributes  to  the  growth  of 
the  peach. 

"It  has  been  intimated  to  me  by  a  gentle- 
man, whose  wide  range  of  reading  has  em- 


braced the  science  of  botany,  and  who  is,  in 
his  own  walks,  a  close  observer  of  the  works 
of  Nature,  that  our  crab-grass,  which  grows 
so  luxuriantly  at  this  season,  not  only  with- 
out, but  against  all  our  efl^brts,  and  which  is 
so  greedily  devoured  by  all  our  graminivor- 
ous animals,  might  be  cultivated  into  a  val- 
uable material  for  highland  meadow.  Out 
of  how  many  less  promising  originals  have 
we  derived  some  of  the  choicest  fruits  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture  I 

"The  Washington  market  has  wonder- 
fully improved,  within  my  recollection,  in 
the  products  of  both  the  orchard  and  the 
kitchen  garden.  As  to  flowers,  when  our 
friend  Buist,  a  host  within  himself,  came 
here  a  brawny  young  Scotchman,  some 
years  since,  he  was  frankly  and  honestly 
advised  to  take  his  spade  and  go  to  rearing 
cabbages.  But,  under  all  discouragements, 
he  has  persevered.  The  taste  has  increat-ed 
by  what  it  fed  upon,  until  now,  it  is  highly 
gratifying  to  be  assured  that  the  desire  to 
possess  and  to  cultivate  flowers,  has  fully 
kept  pace  with  the  means  of  indulgence  af- 
forded b}?^  our  skilful  and  industrious  florists. 
For  the  production  of  fruit,  and  ornamental 
trees,  and  shrubs,  and  vines,  the  District  and 
neighbourhood  are  largely  indebted  to  Mr. 
Feirce.  And  as  for  the  art  of  transplanting, 
and  after-management,  and  for  skill  and 
success  in  all  horticultural  operations,  Ma- 
her  seems  absolutely  to  possess  some  power 
of  conjuration.  His  very  touch  is  a  life- 
preserver.  Exotic  or  native,  evergreen  or 
deciduous,  all  alike  live  and  flourish  under 
his  management. 

"  The  public  taste  is  yet  to  be  cultivated 
for  the  okra.  Of  the  whole  list  of  esculents, 
I  do  not  know  one,  the  consumption  of 
which  bears  so  little  proportion  in  this  com- 
munity to  its  cheapness  and  its  excellence. 
For  these  recommendations,  it  may  well 
challenge  a  comparison  even  with  the  to- 
mato, which,  within  my  recollection,  was 
cultivated  as  a  horticultural  curiosity  mere- 
ly, so  slow  are  mankind  in  proceeding  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  in  matters  sus- 
ceptible of  the  most  agreeable  demonstration. 

"  I  argue  an  ignorance  of  the  great  excel- 
lence of  this  vegetable,  and  the  absence  of 
what  may,  if  you  please,  be  called  an  ac- 
quired taste  for  the  use  of  it,  from  the  fact, 
that  a  gentleman,  whose  beautiful  and  well 
cultivated  grounds  overlook  the  city,  and 
where  I  lately  saw  it  in  great  quantity 
goinor  to  seed,  told  me  that  his  gardener  had 
declined  sending  it  to  market,  as  the  price 
would  not  warrant  the  trouble.  Now,  if 
you  will  ask  those  who  are  familiar  with  it, 
they  will  tell  you  that  no  vegetable  mate- 
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rial  can,  at  this  season,  supply  a  soup  to  be 
compared  to  okra,  or  gumbo  soup,  for  its 
simple,  digestible,  and  palatable  qualities. 
But,  unfortunately,  as  well  for  our  health  as 
our  morals,  especially  in  hot  weather,  we 
are  emphatically  the  most  carnivorous  peo- 
ple on  the  globe.  Have  what  else  we  may, 
it  would  seem  as  if  every  mother's  son  of 
us,  besides  his  daily  bread,  must  each  have 
his  '  pound  of  flesh.' 

"A  native  of  Asia  Minor,  whence,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  it  was  introduced  into  Greece, 
and  afterwards  into  Italy,  the  plum  thrives 
in  a  soil  containing  a  goodly  portion  of  sand 
and  mellow  loam,  neither  too  wet  nor  too 
dry.  Abercrombie  is  of  opinion,  that  any 
fertile  garden  or  orchard  soil,  is  suitable  for 
its  growth.  The  modes  of  propagation  are 
by  budding  and  grafting;  but  the  former 
is  generally  preferred,  because  of  the  ten- 
dency of  this  tree  to  gum  from  large  wounds. 
Grafting  is  performed  as  early  as  practicable 
in  spring,  and  also  in  June  and  the  begin- 
ning of  .luly;  budding  at  the  usual  season, 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
The  plum  tree  should  not  be  too  much 
pruned,  or  it  will  grow  too  luxuriantly  to  pro- 
duce fruit,  and  will  sometimes  gum  and 
spoil.  Hedges  of  the  mirabelle,  a  small 
round  cherry-shaped  plum,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ghent,  and  the  stocks  are 
used  by  the  nurserymen  to  bud  nectarines 
and  peaches  on.  In  our  climate,  the  plum 
has  been  liable  beyond  most  of  the  fruits,  to 
depredations  of  the  same  insect  that  injures 
the  peach.  The  fruit  becomes  perforated, 
soft,  diseased,  and  falls  from  the  tree.  Ex- 
coriations deface  the  trunk,  and  gummy  exu- 
dations impair  its  vigor  and  vitality.  All 
these  evils  are  within  the  control  of  human 
care  and  industry,  and  require  tliem  as  cer- 
tainly as  do  the  diseases  of  the  human  body. 
A  proper  attention,  it  is  believed,  to  the 
roots  in  spring, — baring,  exposing  for  a  few 
days,  and  fortifying  them  with  suitable  com- 
posts, such  as  mixtures  of  ashes,  cow-dung, 
whale-oil,  lime,  &c.,  or  laying  a  pavement 
of  flat  stones,  or  bricks,  or  large  gravel,  to 
the  extent  of  a  diameter  of  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  trunk — is  said  to  afford  an  ef- 
fective protection  against  the  fatal  attacks 
of  this  insidious  foe." 
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In  travelling  over  New  England,  one  is 
frequently  struck  with  examples  of  thrift, 
comfort,  and  humble  independence,  the  di- 
rect results  of  industry,  sobriety  and  fru- 
gality, as  instructive  as  they  are  beautiftil. 
A  benevolent    mind    always  contemplates 


them  with  unmingled  pleasure.  They  pre- 
sent themselves  often  in  circumstances  to 
ordinary  view  the  most  inauspicious.  The 
conditions,  which  appear  most  unfriendly  to 
success,  seem  to  constitute  the  very  grounds 
or  occasions  of  it.  The  courage  is  kindled 
and  the  resolution  strengthened,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulties  to  be  met ;  and,  in  a 
manner  the  most  encouraging  to  honest  la- 
bour and  strict  temperance,  they  show  the 
power  of  man,  in  a  high  degree,  to  com- 
mand his  own  fortune.  Massachusetts  is 
full  of  these  examples.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  are  not  as  common  in  other  places.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  that  they  should  exist 
but  in  a  condition  of  freedom,  where  a  man 
has  a  freehold  in  the  soil ;  where,  una  wed 
either  by  overgrown  wealth  or  oppressive 
power,  he  wears  the  port  and  has  the  spirit 
of  a  man;  and  where,  above  all  things  else, 
he  has  the  voluntary  direction  of  his  own 
powers,  and  a  perfect  security  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  his  own  toil. 

It  will  not  be  without  its  use,  if  it  does 
no  more  than  present  to  the  imagination  a 
charming  picture  of  rural  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence, if  I  refer  particularly  to  one  in- 
stance which  strongly  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. In  one  of  those  beautiful  valleys  in 
which  Franklin  county  abounds,  where  the 
surrounding  hills  in  June,  are  covered  to 
their  summits  with  the  richest  herbage,  and 
dotted  over  with  the  rejoicing  herds,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  near  a  small  stream  wliich 
here  and  there  spreads  itself  like  a  clear 
mirror  encased  in  a  frame  of  living  green, 
and  then  at  other  places  forces  its  gurgling 
waters  through  some  narrow  passes  of  the 
rocks,  you  may  find  an  Immble  unpainted 
cottage,  with  the  various  appurtenances  of 
sheds  and  styes,  and  barns  around  it.  Three 
or  four  stately  trees  present  themselves  in 
front  of  it.  The  door-yard  is  filled  with 
flowers  and  shrubs ;  and  the  buildings  seem 
to  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  flourishing  and 
full-bearing  orchard,  the  trees  of  which  are 
clothed  with  living  green,  with  no  suckers 
at  their  roots,  unadorned  with  the  nests  of 
the  caterpillar,  unscathed  by  the  blight  of 
the  canker-worm,  and  with  their  bark  clean 
and  bright,  indicating  alike  the  health  of 
the  tree  and  the  care  of  the  proprietor. 
Every  part  of  the  premises  exhibits  the  most 
exact  order  and  carefulness.  No  battered 
axe  lies  at  the  wood-pile ;  no  rotten  logs,  no 
unhoused  sled,  no  broken  wheels,  no  rusted 
and  pointless  plough,  encumber  the  road- 
way; no  growling  sow,  with  her  hungry 
and  squealing  litter,  disputes  your  entrance 
into  the  gate ;  no  snarling  dog  stands  sentry 
at  the  door.  The  extended  row  of  milk-pans 
is  glittering  in  the  sun  ;  and  the  churn  and 
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the  pails  are  scrubbed  to  a  whiteness  abso- 
lutely without  a  stain. 

The  house  is  as  neat  within  as  without; 
for  such  results  are  not  seen  but  where  har- 
mony reigns  supreme,  and  a  congeniality  of 
taste  and  purpose,  and  character,  exists 
among  all  the  partners  in  the  firm.  The 
kitchen,  the  dairy,  the  bed-rooms,  tlie  par- 
lor, all  exhibit  the  same  neatness  and  order. 
The  spinning-wheel,  with  its  corded  rolls 
upon  its  bench,  keeps  silence  in  the  corner 
for  a  little  while  during  the  presence  of  the 
guest.  The  kitchen  walls  are  hung  round 
with  the  rich  ornaments  of  their  own  indus- 
try— the  long  tresses  and  skeins  of  yarn,  the 
substantial  hosiery  of  the  family,  and  the 
home-spun  linen,  emulating  the  whiteness 
of  the  snow-drift.  The  floors  are  carpeted, 
and  the  beds  are  made  comfortable,  with  the 
produce  of  their  own  flocks  and  fields,  all 
wrought  by  their  own  hands.  The  golden 
products  of  the  dairy;  the  transparent  sweets 
of  the  hive,  obtained  without  robbery  or  mur- 
der; the  abundant  contributions  of  the  poul- 
try-yard, the  garden,  and  the  orchard,  load 
the  table  with  delicious  luxuries.  There 
are  books  for  their  leisure  hours ;  and  there 
are  children  trained  in  the  good  old  school 
of  respectful  manners,  where  the  words  of 
age,  and  grey  hairs,  and  superiority,  still 
have  a  place;  inured  to  early  hours  and 
habits  of  industry,  and  with  a  curiosity  and 
thirst  for  knowledge,  stimulated  the  more 
from  a  feeling  of  the  restricted  means  of 
gratifying  it.  There  is  another  delightful 
feature  in  the  picture :  the  aged  grandmo- 
ther in  her  chair  of  state,  with  a  counte- 
nance as  mild  and  benignant  as  a  summer 
evening's  twilight;  happy  in  the  conviction 
of  duty  successtiilly  discharged,  by  training 
her  children  in  habits  of  temperance  and  in 
dustry;  and  receiving,  as  a  kind  of  house 
hold  deity,  the  cheerful  tribute  from  all,  of 
reverence  and  affection. 

Some  may  call  this  poetry;  it  is  indeed 
the  true  poetry  of  humble  rural  life,  but 
there  is  no  fiction  nor  embellishment  about 
it.  The  picture  is  only  true ;  and  if  it  were 
not  a  violation  of  the  rules  which  I  have 
prescribed  to  myself,  not  to  mention  names 
in  such  cases,  and  that  I  might  offend  a  mo- 
desty which  I  highly  respect,  I  would  show 
my  readers  the  path  which  leads  to  the 
house,  and  they  should  look  at  the  original 
for  themselves. 

The  owner,  when  I  visited  him,  was  forty- 
five  years  old.  At  twenty-one  years  old,  he 
was  the  possessor  of  only  fourteen  dollars, 
and  of  the  blessing  only  of  friends  no 
richer  than  himself  His  whole  business 
has  been  farming,  and  that  only.  He  mar- 
ried early ;  and  though  he  did  not  get  a  for- 


tune tvith  a  wife,  he  got  a  fortune  in  a  wife. 
They  have  comforted  and  sustained  their  pa- 
rents on  one  side  of  the  house.  They  have 
brought  up  three  children;  and,  with  the  co- 
labour  of  the  children,  they  have  given  them 
a  substantial  and  useful  education,  so  that 
each  of  them,  now  of  sufficient  age,  is  ca- 
pable of  keeping  a  good  school,  as  they  have 
done,  with  a  view  to  assist  their  own  educa- 
tion. He  began  with  tliirty-five  acres  of 
land,  but  has  recently  added  fifty-five  more 
to  his  farm,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  thirteen 
hundred  dollars,  for  which  there  remained 
to  be  paid  five  hundred — a  debt  which,  if 
health  continued,  he  would  be  able  to  dis- 
charge in  two  years.  The  products  of  his 
farm  are  various.  He  raises  some  young 
stock;  he  fattens  a  considerable  amount  of 
pork  for  market,  and  occasionally  a  yoke  of 
cattle.  He  sells,  in  a  neighbouring  village 
annually,  about  one  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  fruit,  principally  apples  and  peaches. 
Such  a  situation  may  be  considered,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  as  independent  as  that 
of  any  man  in  the  country. 

Now  what  are  the  causes  of  such  success? 
Persevering  industry;  the  strictest  and  most 
absolute  temperance ;  the  most  particular 
frugality,  and  always  turning  every  thing  to 
the  best  account;  living  within  his  own  re- 
sources; and  above  all  things,  never  in  any 
case,  suffering  himself  to  contract  a  debt, 
excepting  in  the  purchase  of  land,  which 
could  be  made  immediately  productive,  and 
where,  of  course,  the  perfect  security  for 
the  debt  could  neither  be  used  up,  nor 
wasted,  nor  squandered. — Colmari's  fourth 
Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  Mass. 


A  Horse's  Foot. — The  foot  of  the  horse 
is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  unexampled 
species  of  mechanism  in  animal  structure. 
The  hoof  contains  a  series  of  vertical  and 
thin  laminte  of  horn,  so  numerous  as  to 
amount  to  about  500,  and  forming  a  com- 
plete lining  to  it.  In  this  are  fitted  as  many 
laminae  belonging  to  the  coffin  bone ;  while 
both  sets  are  elastic  and  adherent.  The 
edge  of  a  quire  of  paper  inserted  leaf  by 
leaf  into  another,  will  convey  a  sufficient 
idea  of  the  arrangement.  Thus  the  weight 
of  the  animal  is  supported  by  as  many  elas- 
tic springs  as  there  are  laminae  in  all  the 
feet,  amounting  to  about  4000;  distributed 
in  the  most  secure  manner,  since  every  spring 
is  acted  on  in  an  oblique  direction.  Such 
is  the  contrivance  for  the  safety  of  an  ani- 
mal, destined  to  carry  greater  weights  than 
those  of  his  own  body,  and  to  carry  those 
also  under  the  hazard  of  heavy  shocks. — Ma- 
iculloch. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Extraordinary  Butter  Coav. 

To  THE  Editor, — The  following  letter 
in  relation  to  a  very  great  yield  of  butter 
from  one  cow,  I  find  in  a  late  number  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  I  was  so  much 
interested  with  it,  that  I  send  it  for  the  Cabi- 
net, supposing  many  of  its  readers  may  be 
as  much  surprised  at  the  statement  as  my- 
self To  believe  that  BSj  lbs.  of  butter  of 
the  best  quality,  may  be  obtained  from  an 
individual  cow  in  three  weeks,  is  a  matter 
well  worth  recording :  I  confess  it  seems  to 
me,  like  a  pretty  long  yarn.  The  charac- 
ter, however,  of  the  writer,  is  endorsed  by 
the  Agriculturist,  as  "  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable citizens  of  New  York,  and  not  at 
all  likely  to  deceive  either  himself  or  others." 
The  cow  in  question,  is  without  horns,  and 
is  believed  to  be  three-fourths  Durham ;  she 
is  about  the  ordinary  size,  of  a  red  and  white 
colour,  "  with  a  good  spread  of  hip — a  long 
head,  low  deep  brisket — handles  well,"  and 
has  remarkably  large  milk  veins.  Can  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  equal  the  cow  Em- 
ma ]     I  acknowledge  myself  beat. 

A  Dairyman. 

Montgomery  co.,  Pa. 

"  The  cow  Emma,  was  nine  years  old  last 
spring;  I  got  her  when  a  calf,  from  Mrs. 
Thomas  Storm,  at  Kipp's  bay.  She  was 
from  a  cow  that  she  had  called  the  cream 
breed.  This  is  all  the  pedigree  that  I  can 
give. 

"  I  never,  till  the  summer  of  1842,  kept 
her  milk  separate  from  three  other  cows 
which  1  have,  and  then,  for  experiment,  I 
tried  it  only  one  week.  She  then  gave  18 
quarts  per  day,  and  her  milk  made  15  lbs. 
of  butter.  During  this  time  she  was  kept 
on  grass  only.  The  past  summer  she  re- 
ceived an  injury  in  her  spine,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  had  barely  the  power  to  get 
up,  and  hardly  lived  through  calving. 

"On  the  2ist  of  May,  I  commenced  keep- 
ing an  account  of  her  milk,  and  the  butter 
it  made.  She  at  no  time  exeeded  16  quarts 
per  day,  and  on  the  10th  of  June,  being  21 
days,  she  had  made  65.^  lbs.  of  butter  of  the 
best  quality.  This  was  so  incredible,  that  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  own  senses,  al- 
though I  weighed  the  butter  at  every  churn- 
ing myself  I  thought  I  would  try  again 
for  a  day  or  two.  I  kept  one  day's  milk  by 
itself,  15i  quarts  on  the  15th  of  June,  and 
churned  it.  All  the  milk  was  churned,  as 
it  appeared  to  be  unnecessary  to  cream  it. 
I  had  three  pounds  eight  ounces  of  butter 
ready  for  the  table.  The  next  day  it  was 
also  tried,  and  it  produced  three  pounds  four 


ounces.  The  first  day  above,  the  milk  was 
put  in  two  pans — the  other  day,  only  in  one 
pan,  which  may  have  made  the  difference  of 
the  quarter  of  a  pound. 

"  In  September,  she  only  gave  11  to  12 
quarts  per  day,  and  made  10  lbs.  of  butter  a 
week — further,  I  have  not  tried  her  milk. 
She  was  so  lame  during  this  time,  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  able  to  move.  She  was  kept  on 
good  pasture,  and  besides  this,  I  fed  her 
night  and  morning,  with  a  bushel  of  cut  hay 
and  eight  quarts  of  shorts,  which  is  still  her 
regular  feed.  Peter  H.  Schenck." 


Breeders'  Convention. 

About  forty  gentlemen  met  on  Tuesday 
evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  October  17th,  at 
the  Repository  of  the  American  Institute, 
agreeably  to  the  circular  of  the  committee 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
of  June  last,  to  form  a  convention  of  breed- 
ers, to  take  into  consideration  the  establish- 
ment of  some  fixed  scale  of  points,  which 
shall  form  the  criteria  of  the  best  animals  of 
the  different  breeds  of  domestic  cattle. 

The  convention  was  organized,  by  ap- 
pointing Mr.  Bement,  of  Albany,  chairman. 

A  motion  was  then  offered  and  adopted, 
that  the  chairman  nominate  a  committee  of 
three,  to  select  officers  for  the  convention. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
for  this  purpose : — Messrs.  Prentice,  of  Al- 
bany, Watson,  of  Connecticut,  and  Randall, 
of  Massachusetts,  who  reported — Dr.  John 
A.  Pool,  of  New  Jersey,  President,  Jacob 
C.  Parsons,  of  New  York,  Secretary.  The 
above  nominations  were  confirmed  by  the 
convention. 

The  convention  being  called  to  order  by 
the  president,  the  secretary  was  desired  to 
read  the  circular,  setting  forth  the  object  of 
the  convention.*  Mr.  Prentice,  of  Albany, 
then  offered  a  few  remarks,  stating  the  im- 
portance of  a  knowledge  of  the  distinguish- 
ing points  of  excellence  of  the  different 
breeds  of  cattle.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Watson,  of  Connecticut,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, advocating  the  great  superiority  of  the 
Short-horn  breed.  He  finished  by  reading 
a  paper,  detailing  the  points  necessary  to 
constitute  a  superior  animal.  Mr.  Allen,  of 
New  York,  then  rose  and  spoke  in  general 
of  the  points  necessary  to  constitute  good 
animals  of  all  kinds,  and  named  these  to  be, 
1st,  a  deep  wide  brisket;  2nd,  a  general 
fineness  of  bone,  hair,  skin,  and  small  offal; 
3d,  good  handling.  He  then  mentioned  se- 
veral minor  qualities,  which  he  also  consid- 


*  See  page  382,  last  volume  of  the  Cabinet,  and  page 
69,  of  current  volume. 
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ered  essential.  In  size,  he  thought  animals 
should  differ  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  quantity  of  food 
to  be  furnished  in  the  pastures,  &c.,  and 
that  the  points  constituting  a  good  feeding 
animal,  were  essentially  the  same  the  world 
over;  he  did  not  care  whether  it  was  a  horse, 
ox,  sheep,  pig,  bird,  or  fish.  Mr.  Bement, 
of  Albany,  next  followed,  reading  a  paper 
containing  his  views  on  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion, and  pointing  out  emphatically  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  standard  in  a  detailed  scale  of 
points,  in  order  to  judge  understandingly  of 
the  merits  of  cattle. 

A  resolution  was  now  offered  and  adopted, 
that  committees  be  appointed  to  report  scales 
of  points,  which  would  constitute  good  ani- 
mals of  the  various  breeds.  Messrs.  Pren- 
tice, Bement,  and  Allen,  were  appointed  the 
committee  on  Durhams;  Messrs.  Corning, 
Sotham  and  Pumpe]Iy,on  Herefords;  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Colt,  on  Devons;  Messrs.  Randall 
and  Watson,  on  Ayrshires;  and  Messrs. 
Jacques,  Field,  and  Starr,  on  native  cattle. 
The  above  committees  were  directed  to  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting  of  the  convention, 
which  was  adjourned  to  be  held  at  the  same 
place,  at  seven  and  a  half  o'clock,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening. 

Wednesday,  October  18th. — The  conven- 
tion being  called  to  order  by  the  president, 
the  reports  of  the  several  committees  were 
decided  to  be  submitted.  That  on  Devons, 
was  first  called  for;  but  the  committee  de- 
clared themselves  unprepared  to  report. 
Mr.  Pumpelly  then  presented  a  report  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  on  Herefords,  which 
was  read,  accepted,  and  reported  to  be  placed 
on  file.  Mr.  Randall  now  offered  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  Ayrshires,  which  was 
read,  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  filed.  Mr. 
Bement,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  on 
Short-horns,  read  the  following  report : — 

Afler  mature  reflection  and  consultation, 
your  committee  do  not  feel  prepared  to  make 
a  report  upon  the  scale  of  points  which  shall 
be  considered  as  constituting  a  perfect  ani- 
mal ;  they  therefore  propose,  that  the  sub- 
ject be  adjourned  for  consideration,  till  the 
next  fall  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  or  of  the  American 
Institute.  In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  the 
committee  hope  that  it  will  be  no  bar  to  any 
gentleman  expressing  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  in  question,  at  the  present  meeting, 
trusting  thereby,  that  a  foundation  may  be 
laid  for  an  enlightened  discussion  and  decis- 
ion next  year. 

C.  N.  Bement, 
E.  P.  Prentice, 
A.  B.  Allen, 

Committee 


The  above  communication  was  received 
and  ordered  to  be  filed.  The  committee  on 
native  cattle,  made  no  report.  Mr.  Sher- 
wood, of  England,  then  rose,  and  offered  a 
few  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 
scale  of  points  for  animals.  Considerable 
informal  conversation  now  took  place,  when 
the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
same  time  with  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
January  next. — American  Agriculturist. 

For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Floating  Capital. 

To  THE  Editor, — I  am  an  old  man,  and 
have  seen  many  things  in  my  day,  from 
which  I  might  doubtless  have  profited  to 
much  greater  extent  than  I  have  done,  if  I 
had  fortunately  been  more  apt  to  learn.  I 
have  frequently  seen  it  remarked  in  the 
columns  of  the  Cabinet,  that  if  farmers 
would  undertake  to  manage  no  more  land 
than  they  could  make  rich  and  cultivate 
well,  they  would  be  better  oft'.  Now  I  have 
long  been  convinced  that  this  is  a  sound 
sentiment.  I  believe  one  of  our  great  diffi- 
culties arises  from  the  very  circumstance  of 
having  too  much  land — of  having  so  much 
capital  invested  in  land,  that  we  have  none 
floating,  a  recourse  to  which  would  often 
give  us  great  and  decided  advantages  in  the 
routine  of  our  business.  The  farmer  who 
buys  upon  credit,  and  is  obliged  to  sell  his 
produce  at  reduced  prices,  in  order  to  meet 
his  current  expenses,  may  rely  upon  it,  he 
will  always  operate  unfavourably  to  himself. 
My  own  observations  lead  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion, and  they  are  confirmed  by  the  views 
from  time  to  time  held  out  in  the  Cabinet, 
that  every  farmer  ought  to  have  some  spare 
capital,  of  greater  or  less  amount,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  his  farm  and  the  mode  of 
its  management.  M.  H. 

Individual  Example. — It  is  astonishing 
what  an  effect  one  individual  will  have  upon 
a  neighbourhood.  I  have  sometimes  seen  a 
clever  improving  farmer  settle  down  in  a 
province  of  Bcetian  darkness :  at  first  he  is 
looked  upon  with  distrust,  and  even  derision, 
if  he  is  known  to  get  an  agricultural  news- 
paper from  the  post  office:  but  in  a  little 
while,  the  result  of  superior  management 
becomes  apparent,  and  one  of  two  conse- 
quences ensues:  his  neighbours  either  begin 
to  imitate  him,  or  they  remove  their  quarters. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  man  can 
continue  to  make  one  barrel  alongside  of  an- 
other, who  makes  twelve  to  the  acre;  he 
must  either  yield  or  fly,  and  in  this  way  it 
is,  that  one  good  example  oflen  reforms  a 
neighbourhood. — Southern  Planter. 
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From  the  American  Farmer. 
The  Apple. 

Owing  to  the  deterioration  of  tliis  fruit 
and  the  decay  of  many  orchards  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baltimore,  I  have  for  some 
years,  been  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  subject,  with  a  view  to  discover  the 
causep,  and  if  possible,  a  remedy  by  which 
this  unfortunate  state  of  things  may  be  cor- 
rected, and  the  result  of  it  will  give  you 
my  own  views  upon  the  matter  in  question. 

The  greatest  enemy  the  apple  tree  has  in 
some  districts  of  this  country,  is  the  borer — 
a  white  worm  about  an  inch  long,  with  a 
reddish  head — this  worm  eats  through  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  at  a  point  between  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  and  where  the  roots  start 
from  the  trunk ;  in  a  couple  of  seasons  it 
will  girdle  a  tree, — though  it  may  be  as 
large  as  twelve  inches  in  diameter — and 
thereby  cause  its  death. 

To  prevent  the  borer  from  attacking  the 
apple  tree,  the  following  plan  will  prove 
efficacious.  In  setting  out  the  young  trees, 
plant  them  so  shallow  that  the  main  roots  as 
they  branch  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  may 
be  seen  just  above  the  surface ;  the  borer 
very  rarely  effects  a  lodgement  in  any  tree 
that  is  planted  in  this  shallow  manner,  as 
they  almost  invariably  select  that  portion  of 
the  stem  which  is  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  immediately  above  the  roots; 
preferring  to  work  even  from  the  commence- 
ment, entirely  concealed. 

To  guard  against  the  effects  of  drouglit 
the  first  season  after  planting,  to  which  the 
roots  being  so  near  the  surface,  will  be  ex- 
posed, strew  a  few  inches  of  leaves  or  strawy 
litter  around  the  tree,  a  short  distance  be- 
yond the  extent  of  the  roots.  I  was  first  led 
to  notice,  that  shallow  planting  will  secure 
the  apple  from  the  borer,  from  having  two 
rows  of  young  trees  in  a  nursery,  one  of 
which  had  almost  every  tree  perforated  by 
this  grub,  while  the  other,  though  but  three 
feet  from  the  first,  was  entirely  exempt 
fi-om  their  visitations.  On  examining  more 
closely,  I  found  that  the  first  row  were  set 
much  deeper  in  the  soil  than  the  last ;  the 
latter,  indeed,  showing  an  inch  of  their 
roots  above  the  surface,  supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  rains — as  the  two  rows 
were  on  sloping  ground — washing  the  soil 
from  the  shallow  planted  row,  to  that  co- 
vered more  deeply.  Some  months  after 
making  this  discovery,  an  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Orchardists'  Companion,  from 
some  gentleman  in  New  Jersey,  recom- 
mending shallow  planting  for  the  apple,  as 
a  preventive  to  the  borer,  thus  confirming 
my  views  upon  the  subject 


If  the  trees  are  planted  too  deeply,  re- 
move the  soil  quite  down  to  the  upper  roots, 
for  the  space  of  one  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
around  the  tree ;  be  particular  to  keep  the 
space  thus  made,  always  open. 

The  whale  oil  soap,  so  much  praised  at 
the  North,  I  consider  of  great  service  to  the 
apple  tree,  having  tried  it  two  seasons.  It 
not  only  acts  as  a  preventive  to  the  borer, 
but  adds  to  the  general  thriftiness  of  the 
tree,  and  gives  the  trunk  a  handsome  and 
healthy  appearance.  This  soap  can  be  had 
in  Baltimore,  and  ought  to  be  applied  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  April,  every  sea- 
son; when  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  rough, 
scrape  it  thoroughly  previously  to  applying 
the  soap. 

Scoring  or  dividing  the  bark,  by  inserting 
the  point  of  a  knife  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  and  drawing  it  down  to 
the  bottom,  is  beneficial  in  preventing  the 
tree  from  becoming  bark  bound. 

Another  cause  of  early  decay  and  general 
unthriftiness,  is  produced  by  suffering  grass 
crops  to  grow  in  the  orchard,  more  than  two 
or  three  seasons  without  breaking  up  the 
ground.  I  know  a  farmer  in  this  county, 
who  has  an  orchard  of  five  or  six  acres,  pro- 
ducing him  a  handsome  income,  the  tlirifti- 
ness  of  which  he  attributes  entirely  to  hia 
never  letting  the  third  season  pass  over, 
without  ploughing  and  cultivating  the  ground 
in  potatoes,  corn,  &c. 

I  have  seen  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
effect  of  cultivation  upon  the  growth  of  an 
orchard.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  an  orchard  was  planted  about 
thirteen  years  since,  in  land  only  of  medium 
fertility.  Ever  since  that  period,  the  ground 
occupied  by  this  orchard,  has  also  been  em- 
ployed as  a  nursery  or  planted  with  some 
crop,  that  required  constant  stirring  and  pul- 
verization of  the  soil ;  such  has  been  the  ef- 
fect, that  these  trees  have  been  producing 
finely  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years,  and 
have  attained  an  unusual  size.  Another 
orchard  was  planted  nineteen  years  since, 
in  strong  ground,  but  which  has  ever  since 
been  occupied  by  grass,  without  any  culti- 
vation except  spading  a  circle  four  feet  in 
diameter,  around  each  tree — and  this  omit- 
ted some  seasons.  In  this  orchard  many  of 
the  trees  have  died,  while  those  that  remain 
will  not  average  half  the  size  of  those 
planted  six  years  after  them,  nor  one  third 
their  productiveness. 

As  a  general  rule,  after  planting  an  or- 
chard, keep  the  ground  for  the  first  eight  or 
ten  years,  in  some  cultivated  crop,  and  after 
that  period,  if  grass  crops  are  grown  in  it, 
three  seasons  at  the  most,  should  not  pass 
over  without  putting  the  ground  in  potatoes, 
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or  some  crop  that  requires  a  thorough  pul- 
verization of  the  soil. 

In  proof  of  the  advantages  of  cultivating 
the  orchard,  I  may  instance  Captain  Randall, 
who  a  short  time  since,  received  the  premi- 
um of  $50,  from  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  as  having  the  best  orchard; 
he  says,  that  "his  orchard  ground  was  every 
season  occupied  by  crops  of  potatoes,  ruta- 
baga, or  beets;  in  four  years,  some  of  the 
trees  were  thirteen  inches  in  circumference, 
and  he  washed  his  trees  every  season  with 
whale  oil  soap." 

Mr.  Phinney,  another  experienced  Massa- 
chusetts farmer,  says,  "  keep  the  ground  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  let  the  crop  that 
is  planted  be  vi'ell  manured  and  well  culti- 
vated, and  the  trees  will  require  no  other 
nourishment.  M. 

Baltimore  co.,  September  11th,  1843. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Diseases  of  the  Peach  and  Plum  Tree. 

Mr.  Editor, — It  is  well  known  that  peach 
trees  formerly  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  grew 
to  a  large  size,  while  the  land  was  new  and 
plantations  thinly  scattered.  In  those  times 
the  insects  and  the  diseases  which  now  in- 
fest the  tree  and  the  fruit,  were  hardly 
known ;  and  the  only  care  the  farmer  had, 
was  to  beat  off  the  fruit,  to  keep  the  tree 
from  breaking  dovim,  by  its  abundance.  A 
general  decline  of  the  peach  tree  commenced 
in  this  neighbourhood,  I  think  about  the  year 
1816,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  few 
trees  have  been  reared.  I  think,  however, 
we  may  still  have  this  delicious  fruit,  by 
using  the  proper  means  to  prevent  the  rav- 
ages of  its  enemies. 

Where  the  loorin  is  in  the  tree,  cut  them 
out  in  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn — re- 
turn the  earth  again  to  the  roots,  and  as  a 
preventative,  apply  wood  ashes,  say  half  a 
peck  to  each  tree.  The  application  of  urine 
is  an  excellent  remedy.  When  the  limbs 
are  diseased,  cut  them  off  below  the  spot, 
and  burn  them.  The  yellows  may  be  cured, 
by  manuring  the  tree  with  rich  hog-pen  com- 
post, or  fresh  horse  dung,  soap-suds,  beef 
blood,  and  animal  manures  generally :  urate 
and  poudrette  are  better  than  any  thing  else. 
The  blistering  of  the  leaf,  probably  occa- 
sioned by  cold,  must  be  remedied  by  the  ap- 
plication of  warming  and  stimulating  ma- 
nures, to  keep  up  a  healthy  circulation,  till 
warm  weather  clothes  the  tree  with  a  new 
foliage. 

The  enemy  of  the  fruit  of  the  peach  and 
plum,  is  a  small  dark  coloured  bug,  about 
the  size  of  the  pea  bug,  fortified  with  a  hard 


shell,  long  bill,  and  a  pair  of  forceps  at  the 
end  to  cut  and  probe  the  fruit,  in  order  to 
provide  a  place  to  deposit  its  egg.  The 
fruit  thus  injured,  withers  and  generally 
falls  when  young — or  if  it  attains  a  larger 
size,  it  ripens  prematurely,  and  is  of  little 
worth.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  turn  the  hogs 
among  the  trees ;  they  eat  the  fallen  fruit, 
and  may  thus  cut  off  the  progeny  of  another 
year.  It  is  better  still  to  kill  the  bugs  as 
soon  as  they  arrive  to  commit  their  mischief: 
this  may  be  done  by  placing  a  sheet  under 
the  tree,  and  shaking  it  sufficiently  to  make 
them  fall,  when  they  may  readily  be  detected 
on  the  sheet  and  destroyed.  It  is  thus  I 
manage  my  trees :  my  neighbours  laugh  at 
my  proceedings,  while  I  quietly  feast  on  the 
fruit  of  my  labour — sell  to  them,  and  enjoy 
a  benefit  from  their  unbelief 

James  English. 

Smith's  Landing,  Atlantic  co.,  N.  J., 
Nov.  "26th,  1843, 


Philosophy  of  Heat. — "  Well,  my  little 
fellow,"  said  a  certain  preceptor  to  a  juvenile 
philosopher,  whose  mamma  had  been  teasing 
the  learned  tutor  to  test  the  astonishing  abili- 
ties of  her  boy,  "  What  are  the  properties  of 
heat?" 

"The  chief  property  of  heat  is,  that  it  ex- 
pands bodies,  while  cold  contracts  them." 

"Very  good,  indeed:  can  you  give  me  a 
familiar  example  ]" 

"Yes,  sir;  in  summer,  when  it  is  hot,  the 
day  is  long;  while  in  winter,  when  it  is  cold, 
it  becomes  very  short !" 

"The  learned  preceptor  stopped  his  ex- 
amination, and  was  lost  in  amazement,  that 
so  familiar  an  instance  should  have  so  long 
escaped  his  own  observation. — English  pa- 
per. 


Pine  Apples  have  been  successfully  cul- 
tivated this  season,  near  Savannah,  Geo.,  by 
John  Stoddard,  Esq.,  who  has  a  young  planta- 
tion of  them. — South  Western  Farmer. 


THE  FARMERS'  CABI]¥ET, 

AND 


Philadelphia,  Twelfth  Month,  1843. 


The  Central  New  York  Farmer  says,  that  at  the 
Worcester  county  Agricultural  Society,  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  ploughing  was  done  in  good  style.  In  the 
remarks  of  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  he  alluded  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  agriculture  of  Kentucky  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  former 
was  many  years  behind  the  latter.    The  rough  soil, 
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and  the  equally  rough  climate  of  New  England,  have 
driven  its  dense  population  not  only  to  habits  of  close 
industry,  but  also  to  an  economy  in  the  use  of  means, 
which  Kentucky  has  certainly  only  to  practice,  in 
order  to  find  her  own  agriculture  equal  to  that  of  her 
sister  State.  The  Colonel  said,  that  long  before  his 
fellow-citizens  had  thought  him  qualified  to  represent 
their  interests  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  all  the  operations  of  the  farm:  in 
fact,  at  home  he  had  thought  himself  a  pretty  good 
ploughman,  able  to  turn  as  good  a  furrow  as  any  of 
his  heighbours;  but  since  witnessing  the  ploughing 
match  at  Worcester,  he  concluded  he  had  yet  some- 
thing to  learn  on  the  subject.  He  also  congratulated 
the  Society  in  having  banished  from  the  table  all  in- 
toxicating drinks. 

At  the  Cattle  show,  at  Northampton,  in  an  adjoin- 
ing county,  a  pair  of  fat  oxen  were  shown,  weighing 
about  6,500  pounds.  The  weight  of  the  fine  steers, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Earl  of  Jersey,  raised  and  fed 
a  few  years  ago,  by  Edward  Tonkin,  near  Woodbury, 
N.  J.,  was  about  6,100  pounds. 

At  the  ploughing  match  at  Northampton,  seventeen 
teams  of  horses,  and  six  of  oxen,  started  in  fine  spirits 
for  the  trial. 


Benjamin  W.  Cooper,  an  enterprising  farmer  of 
Camden,  N.  J.,  says,  an  effectual  manuring  for  land, 
may  be  obtained  for  about  50  cents  an  acre,  by  paying 
that  amount  for  a  pound  of  turnip  seed,  and  sowing  it 
among  corn.  "  I  have  reason  to  believe,"  says  he, 
"that  a  crop  of  turnips  when  buried,  leaf  and  root, 
will  be  found  superior  to  almost  any  other  that  can  be 
obtained,  for  the  purpose  of  ploughing  in  as  a  green 
crop  for  manuring."  At  the  proper  season,  it  may  be 
easily  tried. 

We  keep  on  hand  at  this  office,  and  will  supply  our 
friends  with  Agricultural  works  generally.  Among 
which  are 

THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  full- 
bound  in  leather;— Price  $4  00 
YOU  ATT  ON  THE  HORSE,  with  J.  S.  Skin- 
ner's very  valuable  Additions;  2  00 
THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  BOOK;  37^ 
THE  FARMER'S  LAND  MEASURER;  37^ 
DANA'S  MUCK  MANUAL;  62^ 
Complete  sets  of  the  FARMER'S  CABINET, 

half-bound,  7  vols.  5  75 

LIEBIG'6  FAMILIAR  LETTERS;  12^ 

As  well  as  his  larger  works  on  Chemistry  and  Agri- 
culture— subscriptions  will  be  received  for  Colman's 
Agricultural  Tour  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Books  bound  to  order. 


OoR  neighbours,  the  farmers  of  Bucks  county,  met 
at  Newtown  on  the  4th  ult.,  and  adopted  a  Constitu- 
tion, forming  themselves  into  an  Agricultural  Society, 
Dr.  Phinehas  Jenks  in  the  chair,  and  Edward  M.  Pai- 
Bon,  secretary. 


U^"  We  would  like  our  subscribers  to  remembert,  hat 
every  facility  is  offered  for  the  transmission  of  the 
small  sums  due  «s,  in  the  authority  given  by  law  to 
post-masters,  to  frank  remittances  to  publishers.  The 
Farmers'  Cabinet  owes  much  to  the  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy of  post-masters  in  this  matter,  and  it  affords  us 
pleasure,  thus  publicly  to  acknowledge  it. 


In  the  first  number  of  our  current  volume,  we  re- 
ferred to  the  manufacture  of  wire  rope,  and  to  its  use 
in  England  and  Saxony.  We  find  an  interesting  com- 
munication on  this  subject,  in  the  Rail-road  Journal 
of  last  month,  from  John  A.  Roebling,  of  Saxonburg, 
Pa.  He  speaks  of  the  difficulties  hitherto  encountered 
in  the  manufacture  of  wire  ropes,  and  says,  that  his 
process  differs  from  the  English  method,  chiefly  in  the 
spiral  laying  of  the  wires  around  a  common  axis, 
without  twisting  the  fibres,  and  in  subjecting  the  indi. 
vidual  wires,  while  thus  laying,  to  a  uniform  and  forci- 
ble tension,  under  all  circumstances.  Wire  ropes  of 
his  make,  from  2\  to  4^  inches  in  circumference,  and 
COO  feet  long,  have  been  in  successful  use  for  two  or 
three  seasons,  on  the  public  works  in  the  vicinities  of 
Johnstown,  Hallidaysburg,  and  Columbia.  The  manu- 
facturer thinks  his  experience  justifies  him  in  assert- 
ing, that  wire  rope  deserves  the  preference  over  hemp, 
in  all  situations  that  are  much  exposed,  and  where 
great  strength  and  durability  are  required.  Well 
manufactured  iron  rope,  is  said  to  be  more  pliable 
than  that  of  hemp,  of  the  same  strength.  While  iron 
is  gradually  superseding  wood  in  the  construction  of 
vessels,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  standing  rigging,  might 
also,  ere  long,  be  made  of  tliis  apparently  unyielding 
material.  Wire  rope  may  be  spliced  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  hemp;  and  destruction  from  oxydation  may  be 
prevented,  by  the  application  of  a  varnish  during  the 
manufacture,  and  an  occasional  oiling  or  tarring, 
while  in  use. 


New  Jersey  Veal.— We  saw  on  the  shambles  of 
Charles  Barnholt,  jr.,  in  Market  street,  just  below 
Eleventh,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  as  fine  a  lot  of  veal  as  has 
perhaps,  been  at  any  time  exhibited  in  our  market.  In 
the  slaughtering  and  preparation,  it  appeared  to  have 
the  advantage  of  every  thing  that  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter workman  could  do  for  it.  The  calves  were  from 
three  lo  six  months  old,  and  were  fed  in  Springfield, 
Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  by 

Charles  Earle,     live  weight,  676  lbs.    dressed,  448  lbs. 
W.  Black,  do.        589  do.       350 

C.  Ewen,  do.        541  do.       331 

F.  Earle,  do.        516  do.       330 

C.  Lippincott,  do.        495  do.       294 

D.  D.  Smith,  do.        4S5  do.       313 

Earle,  do.        409  do.       248 

T.  Newbold,  do.        327  do.       192  ■ 

D.  D.  Smith,  do.        280  do.       166 

We  are  not  informed  whether  they  came  from  cows 
of  a  particular  breed,  or  from  our  native  stock.  Some 
of  our  best  veal  is  sent  to  us  from  Springfield. 


A  BOX  of  superior,  improved  Yeast  Powders,  prepared 
by  T.  P.  James,  Druggist,  S.  W.  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Wood  streets,  having  been  handed  over  to  those  who 
preside  in  such  matters,  they  have  been  pronounced  an 
excellent  article  in  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  batter 
cakes.  At  this  season  of  buckwheat  cakes,  among 
which  heaviness,  and  sourness,  are  any  thing  but  de- 
sirable ingredients,  these  powders  will  be  found  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  conveniences  of  the  kitchen. 


JAMAICA:— Its  Past  and  Present  State;— by 
James  M.  Phillippo.  Just  published  by  James  M. 
Campbell  &  Co.,  98  Chesnut  street,  in  this  city;  and 
Saxton  k.  Miles,  205  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  iron  steamer,  Great  Britain,  now  being  built  at 
Bristol,  England,  is  308  feet  long  and  50  wide,  and 
measuring  from  the  figure-head  to  the  tafferell,  322  feet. 
Her  grand  saloon  aft,  is  98  feet  by  32,  and  84  high. 
The  boiler  will  be  heated  by  24  fires;  and  the  vessel, 
driven  by  a  propeller  somewhat  upon  the  principle  of 
the  screw,  will  be  operated  upon  by  four  engines,  each 
of  250  horse  power,  and  the  force  of  1000  horses,  will 
urge  her  to  her  point  of  destination.  She  will  con- 
sume about  64  tons  of  coal  per  day: — to  provide  her 
then,  for  a  voyage  of  twenty  days,  would  require 
nearly  1,300  tons.  She  is  expected,  however,  to  make 
her  way,  piifling  and  blowing,  across  the  Atlantic,  in 
ten  or  eleven  days.  About  1,500  tons  of  iron  will  be 
used  in  her  construction,  and  her  cost  will  probably  be 
je]00,000. 


The  Soothern  Cultivator,  published  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  every  fortnight,  at  one  dollar  a  year,  by  J.  W.  and 
W.  S.  Jones,  is  one  of  the  neatest  agricultural  papers 
we  are  in  the  receipt  of,  and  is  eminently  calculated 
to  be  useful.  In  a  late  number,  which  is  near  the 
close  of  the  first  volume,  a  sensible,  manly  appeal, 
which  we  hope  will  prove  an  efficient  one,  is  made  to 
the  planters  of  the  South,  and  to  all  the  friends  of  ag- 
riculture, to  assist  in  giving  such  a  circulation  to  the 
paper,  as  will  enable  it  to  sustain  itself,  and  its  pub- 
lishers to  continue  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  great 
agricultural  interests  of  that  section  of  the  country. 


The  farmers  ef  Salem  county,  N.  J.,  met  at  Salem 
on  the  18lh  ult.,  and  formed  an  Agricultural  Society, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  and  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  management  of  its  concerns.  James 
Newell,  was  chosen  president;  Paul  Scull,  W.m.  F 
Reeve,  and  Joseph  Black,  vice-presidents:  Samuel 
Abbott,  recording  secretary;  J.  M.  Hannah,  corres- 
ponding secretary;  and  Smal.  P.  Carpenter,  treasurer. 
From  the  character  and  thorough  farming  habits  of 
the  men  who  are  active  in  this  measure,  we  anticipate 
a  still  further  impetus  to  what  may  already  be  called 
the  good  farming  of  Salem  county.  With  a  soil  abun 
dantly  prolific— lying  on  the  Delaware,  and  its  tide- 
water creeks  bringing  the  advantages  of  navigation 
to  the  foot  of  almost  every  farm,  this  county  is  per- 
haps second  to  none  in  the  State,  in  the  amount  of  its 
agricultural  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  possesses  too 
in  the  extensive  beds  of  green-sand  marl,  in  the  vi 
cinity  of  Woodstown,  a  mine  that  is  better  than  one 
of  gold;  for  while  it  enriches  for  many  miles  around, 
all  who  dig  for  its  treasures,  it  does  not  enervate  them, 
but  on  the  contrary,  urges  them  on  to  continued  in- 
dustry and  toil. 


Our  friend  A.  W.  Townsend,  whose  letter  appears 
on  page  154,  and  who  forwarded  a  couple  of  the  ears 
of  his  Calico  corn,  accompanied  by  a  handsome  sample 
of  flour  made  from  it,  informs  us,  that  it  was  latterly 
brought  from  the  Oregon  Territory,  aud  he  values  it 
highly. 

The  editor  of  the  Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  Va., 
will  accept  our  thanks  for  the  copy  of  his  Address  be- 
fore the  Henri'-o  Agricultural  Society,  delivered  on  the 
1st  ult.    We  have  beeu  much  gratified  in  its  perusal, 


and  liave  marked  some  paragraphs  for  insertion  in  a 
future  number. 

We  are  indebted  also  to  B.  P.  Johnson,  President  of 
the  Oneida  county  Agricultural  Society,  for  his  Ad- 
dress delivered  before  it,  at  Rome,  N.  Y  ,  on  the  5th  of 
Tenth  month  last.  It  is  really  very  gratifying  to  no- 
tice the  evidences  all  through  our  country,  of  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  promotion  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments. From  the  North  and  the  South— from  the  East 
and  the  West,  these  evidences  come  to  us  almost  daily. 
It  is  always  cheering  to  see  difficulties  overcome,  and 
the  strong  energies  of  the  farmer  and  mechanic  brought 
into  action,  in  proportion  as  circumstances  are  appa 
rently  unfavourable.  The  president  acknowledges  that 
his  own  State  is  indebted  to  Massachusetts  for  almost 
every  superior  implement  of  husbandry;  and  that  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  latter  State,  upon  a  soil 
far  less  fertile,  and  less  favourable  for  cultivation  than 
New  York,  are  snch  as  to  require  the  most  improved 
and  efiicient  system  of  husbandry,  on  the  part  of  New 
York  to  equal  her. 


Liebig's  Familiar  Letters  on  Agriculture,  Chemis- 
try, &c.,  were  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Cabi- 
net, as  published  by  George  S.  Appleton,  of  this  city. 
We  have  lately  received  a  copy  of  the  same  work, 
published  by  James  M.  Campbell  &  Co.,  98  Chesnut 
street,  in  uniform  style  with  their  editions  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Animal  Chemistry,  by  the  same  author. 
The  price  of  this  also,  is  only  124  cents,  and  may  be 
read  to  advantage  by  every  one  who  holds  the  plough. 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  CHEMISTRY,  is  now 
publisliing  monthly,  by  Carey  &  Hart,  at  25  cents  a 
number.  The  second  number  of  this  valuable  work, 
by  James  C.  Booth  and  M  H.  Boye,  has  been  placed 
upon  our  table.  It  is  handsomely  got  up,  and,  as  its 
title  imports,  will  embrace  the  whole  range  of  chemi- 
cal science,  and  be  enriched  with  all  its  latest  discove- 
ries. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  Wm.  M.  Paul,  of 
Milton,  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  in  which  he  speaks 
highly  of  a  plough,  called  the  "  Universal  Corti  Plough, 
or  Cultivator,"  the  castings  of  which  may  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  turn  two  furrows  at  onee:  for  instance, 
supposing  the  rows  of  corn  or  potatoes.  Sec,  to  be 
three,  or  four,  or  five  feet  apart,  as  the  case  may  be,  a 
furrow  may  be  thrown  to  each  of  two  rows  at  the 
same  time;  and  by  properly  adjusting  the  castings,  the 
middle,  left  after  the  first  furrows  have  been  turned, 
may  be  readily  divided.  The  cost  is  about  $8;  and 
patent  rights  are  for  sale.  The  writer,  who  is  origi- 
nally from  the  East,  is  of  the  opinion,  that  unless  ma- 
terial improvements  have  been  latterly  introduced  into 
our  mode  of  constructing  our  ploughs  for  working 
among  corn,  this  will  be  found  superior  to  any  we 
have.  It  is  of  course,  impossible  for  the  editor  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  plough  in  question, 
and  he  will  express  none.  The  use  of  the  Cultivator 
with  five  teeth  or  hoes,  and  Prouty  &.  Beach's  small 
ploughs,  really  seem  so  complete,  that  it  must  be  a 
very  superior  article  that  shall  drive  them  out  of  the 
corn-field. 
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WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT 
WAREHOUSE. 

Constantly  for  sale,  Corn  Shellers  of  every  variety, 
for  hand  or  horse  power;  Straw  and  Corn-stalk  Cut 
ters,  of  difforent  patterns,  from  $5  to  $30  each.  Grain 
Fans,  of  various  kinds,  from  §8  to  $30  each;— Corn 
Crackers,  Sausage  Cutters,  Sausage  Slufters,  Apple 
Parers,  Churns  on  a  new  plan,  which  are  cheap  and 
good; — Self-sharpening  Premium  Ploughs ;— Subsoil 
Ploughs;  Agricultural  Furnaces;  Cooking  Stoves,  &c., 
for  sale  low,  by  D.  O.  PROUTY, 

JVo.  176,  Market  street,  above  Fifth,  Philad. 


Agricultural  Implement  Manufactory, 

No.  19G,  Market  street,  two  doors  above  Sixth  street, 

and  two  doors  below  the  Red  Lion  Hotel : 
Where  are  manufactured  and  for  sale,  lower  than  can 
be  purchased  elsewhere,  Horse  Powers  and  Threshing 
Machines.  Fanning  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Straw  and 
Hay  Cutters,  Horse  Rakes,  Ploughs,  Harrows,  Cultiva- 
tors, Seed  Planters,  Cheese  Presses,  Churns,  Pumps, 
and  every  kind  of  farming  implement  generally  in  use. 
Also,  Beach's  Self-sharpening  Plough  and  castings — 
and  Wiley's  two-pointed  do.  Every  description  of  im- 
plement made  to  order,  or  repaired  by  experienced 
workmen,  and  warranted.  Slater's  Patent  Corn  Shel- 
ler  and  Grinder.  EDWIN  CHANDLER, 

Agent  for  Agricultural  Machines  of  tvery  description. 

POUDRETTE. 
The  manufacture  of  this  article  having  now  got  fairly 
underway  in  Philadelphia,  we  shall  have  it  constantly 
on  hand,  and  for  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Farmers'  Cab- 
inet; the  price  at  present,  is  $1  50  cts.  per  barrel,  con- 
taining four  bushels;  or  seven  barrels  for  ten  dollars — 
or  thirty  cents  a  bushel,  at  the  manufactory.  Orders 
from  a  distance,  enclosing  the  cash,  with  cost  of  por- 
terage, will  be  promptly  attended  to,  by  carefully  de- 
livering the  barrels  on  board  of  such  conveyance  as 
may  be  designated.  Farmers  to  the  South,  and  in  the 
interior,  both  of  this  State  and  New  Jersey,  are  in- 
vited to  try  the  article.  It  has  been  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage as  a  top-dressing  on  wheat  in  the  spring.  For 
cdrnin  the  hills,  and  for  vegetables  generally,  there  is 


perhaps  notliing  superior  to  the  Poudrette.  Truck 
growers  in  New  Jersey,  and  elsewhere,  whose  interest 
it  is,  to  have  their  vegetables,  melons,  &c.,  early  in  the 
market,  will  find  this  manure  of  great  importance. 


a3=  SHORT  ADVERTISEMENTS,  43 
The  subject  matter  of  which,  may  correspond  with  the 
agricultural  character  of  this  paper,  will  be  inserted 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  insertion  of  ten  lines 
or  less;  and  so  in  proportion  for  each  additional  line. 
The  money  to  be  paid  in  advance. 


Thb  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  Eleventh 
month,  (November,)  1843,  was  nearly  four  inches  and  a 

quarter 4.148  inches. 

Penn.  Hospital,  12th  mo.  1st. 
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IS    PUBLISHED    MONTHLY    BT 

JOSIAH  TATUM,  No.  50  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


It  is  issued  on  the  fifteenth  of  every  month,  in  num- 
bers of  32  octavo  pages  each.  The  subjects  will  be 
illustrated  by  engravings,  when  they  can  be  appropri- 
ately introduced. 

Terms.— One  dollar  per  annum,  or  five  dollars  for 
seven  copies — payable  in  advance. 

All  subscriptions  must  commence  at  the  beginning 
of  a  volume.  Having  lately  struck  off  a  new  edition 
of  one  or  two  of  the  fnrmemiimbers,  which  had  become 
exhausted,  we  are  now  able  to  supply,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, any  of  the  back  volumes.  They  may  be  had  at 
one  dollar  each,  in  numbers,  or  one  dollar  twenty-five 
cents  half-bound  and  lettered. 

For  five  dollars  paid  in  advance,  a  complete  set  of  the 
work  will  be  furnished  in  numbers,  including  the  eighth 


volume.  The  whole  can  thus  readily  be  forwarded  by 
mail.  For  twenty-five  cpiits  additional,  per  volume, 
the  work  may  be  obtained  neatly  half-bound  and  let- 
tered. Copies  returned  to  the  office  of  publication, 
will  also  be  bound  upon  the  same  terms. 

By  the  decision  of  the  Post  Master  General,  the 
"  Cabinet,"  is  subject  only  to  newspaper  postage  :  that 
is,  one  cent  on  each  number  within  the  stale,  or 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  place  of  publication 
out  of  the  state,— and  one  cent  and  a  bslf  to  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States— and  Post  Masters  are 
at  liberty  to  receive  subscriptions,  and  forward  thera 
to  the  Publishei  under  their  frank — thus  afiiirding  an 
opportunity  to  all  who  wish  it,  to  order  the  work,  and 
pay  for  it  without  expense  of  postage. 


Joieph  Eakettraw,  Printer. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
On  Churning  Butter,  «fcc. 

To  THE  EniTOR, — The  production  of  ofooti 
butter — and  bj^  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  which 
is  only  second  rate — is  an  art  which  it  is  the 
ambition  of  every  enterprising  dairyman  to 
attain.  There  is  much  excellent  butter  made 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  daily  brought 
to  our  market:  there  is  also,  beyond  dispute, 
abundance  of  a  very  different  character — 
much  that  does  not  deserve  the  rank  even 
of  second  rate,  and  which  must  necessarily 
be  sold  at  a  price  far  below  the  top  of  the 
market.  This  appears  to  me  a  serious  loss 
to  the  maker,  which  it  can  surely  not  be  ne- 
cessary for  bun  to  submit  to.  There  is,  I  am 
aware,  a  difiereuce  in  the  pastures  of  differ- 
ent neighbourhoods,  and  even  of  different 
farms  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  that  may 
give  a  somewhat  different  flavour  to  ihe  but- 
ter of  the  respective  dairies ;  but  still  I  am 
greatly  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  there  isj 
too  widely  operating  among  our  dairymen — • 
I  would  for  obvious  reasons,  rather  not  write! 
dairy  women — an  inattention  to  the  art  of 
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butter  making — an  indifference  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  first  late  article,  that  is  in  itself 
inexcusable — that  operates  directly  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  dairyman's  interest,  and 
compels  too  many  of  our  housewives  to  use 
an  article,  which  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is 
impossible  to  praise. 

Individual  dairymen,  or  particular  neigh- 
bourhoods, go  on  from  year  to  year,  to  follow 
their  own  methods,  which  were  pursued  a 
generation  or  two  ago,  without  ever  dream- 
ing that  there  may  possibly  be  improvements, 
even  in  the  art  of  making  butter,  or  that 
their  own  method  and  that  of  their  fiithers, 
may  possibly  not  indicate  that  tliey  have  at- 
tained perfection  in  the  art.  Butter,  like 
honey,  is  a  very  delicate  thing,  and  ex- 
jtremely  sensitive  to  any  extraneous  sub- 
'stance  with  which  it  may  be  injudiciously 
(brought  in  contact.  I  look  occasionally  into 
faoricultural  papers,  and  if  it  were  not  more 
like  flattery  than  is  pleasant,  I  would  ac- 
;knowledge  I  read  none  with  so  much  inte- 
[rest  as  the  Cabinet:  I  find  in  it,  from  time 
jto  time,  many  hints  thrown  out  in  relation 
to  our  subject,  which  it  seems  to  me,  might 
ibe  very  profitably  practised  upon,  by  cur 
good  ft-iends  who  supply  our  tables  with 
butter. 

!  In  confirmation  of  an  idea  expressed  above, 
I  might  refer  to  John  Ballantine,  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  has  been  an  extensive  dealer  in 
Scotch  butter,  for  five  and  twenty,  or  thirty 
years,  and  who  declares  it  as  his  opinion,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
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cultural  Society  of  Scotland,  that  with  the 
exception  of  sweet  butter  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  there 
has  been  rather  a  deterioration,  than  an  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  Scotch  butter, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Now 
this  to  me  is  very  extraordinary,  inasmuch 
as  w^e  leai"n  from  various  sources,  that  in 
Scottish  husbandry  there  has  been  latterly  a 
great  improvement;  so  much  so,  that  it  has 
the  credit  of  being  superior  even  to  that  of 
their  neighbours  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
Cheviot  hills.  There  has,  however,  been  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
butter  made  of  late  years  by  the  farmers 
around  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  which,  it  is 
said,  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  method 
very  generally  adopted  by  them,  of  making 
the  butter  from  the  entire  milk,  by  which, 
says  the  writer  named  above,  "  the  dairy 
farmer  is  enabled  to  carry  on  his  operations 
in  a  regular  and  systematic  manner — to 
churn  the  milk  at  exactly  the  proper  period 
— to  regulate  the  temperature,  and  in  short, 
to  conduct  the  whole  process  upon  certain 
principles." 

Now  the  editor  of  the  Cabinet  need  not 
be  told,  that  the  writer  knows  but  little  or 
nothing  about  those  principles:  I  did  not 
take  up  my  pen  with  a  view  to  give  rules 
for  making  butter ;  that  would  be  preposter- 
ous :  my  object  has  been  to  impress  the  dai 
ryman  with  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
article  he  brings  to  market,  and  to  remind 
him  that  in  his  art, — although  it  be  as  old 
as  Abraham,  and  the  king  of  Egypt — as  in 
most  others,  there  have  been,  and  are  still 
improvements — and  to  assure  him — which, 
no  doubt,  he  is  already  aware  of,  that  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  art,  there  are  "  certain 
principles,"  which  if  inquired  into  as  they 
should  be,  and  followed,  will  at  any  rate 
multiply  his  chances  for  the  production  of  a 
superior  article,  and  consequently  for  the  ob- 
taining of  the  highest  market  price.  Every 
farmer  will  perceive  that  the  difi^erence  of 
only  two  or  three  cents — and  there  is  often 
a  difference  of  five — in  the  pound,  in  the 
price  of  good  and  indifferent  butter,  in  a 
dairy  which  makes  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  fifly, 
or  one  hundred  pounds  per  week,  would  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  amount  to  a  sum  that 
would  increase  the  profits,  or  diminish  them 
very  considerably. 

The  management  of  the  milk  and  the 
cream,  and  the  churn,  is  no  doubt  of  primary 
consequence.  Indeed  it  is  said  to  have  been 
fully  proved,  that  butter  is  yielded  in  the 
largest  quantity,  and  of  the  best  quality,  by 
churning  the  entire  milk,  that  is,  the  milk 
from  which  the  cream  has  not  been  sepa- 
rated.   "  It  is  equally  certain,"  says  Ballan- 


tine,  "  that  the  milk  must  likewise  be  kept 
till  it  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  acid- 
ity, in  which  state  also  it  affords  the  best 
buttermilk — a  point  of  great  importance  in 
a  district  where  it  meets  with  a  ready  sale." 
Butter  thus  made,  we  are  told,  is  not  only 
the  best  when  fresh,  but  is  aleo  best  calcu- 
lated for  long  keeping  in  a  sound  state,  when 
salted.  In  situations  where  there  is  not  a 
sale  for  buttermilk,  "  this  mode  of  churning, 
it  must  be  admitted,  will  scarcely  be  as  pro- 
fitable as  that  from  the  cream,  when,  though 
the  butter  may  not  command  the  highest 
price,  compensation  will  be  made  to  the 
farmer  by  the  cheese  which  may  be  made 
from  the  skimmed  milk." 

I  believe  the  butter  of  this  city  will  com- 
pare well  with  that  of  Boston,  New  York, 
or  Baltimore,  but  as  I  have  already  said, 
much  of  it  is  susceptible  of  material  im- 
provement. If  any  thing  shall  be  gathered 
from  what  I  have  written,  that  shall  incite 
the  farmer  to  make  this  improvement,  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  benefited  as  much  as  I  shall 
be  gratified.  Anna  B.  L. 

Philadelphia. 
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[Concluded  from  page  15L] 

Lime. — There  is  no  substance,  containing 
no  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  which  exer- 
cises a  more  powerful  or  beneficial  effect 
than  lime,  in  some  one  or  all  of  its  forms  of 
carbonate,  phosphate  and  sulphate.  In  the 
common  form  in  which  it  is  found,  jthat  of  a 
carbonate,  it  acts  in  two  ways,  mechanically 
and  chemically.  Being  less  porous  than 
sand,  and  more  so  than  clay,  its  mixture  im- 
proves soils  in  which  either  of  these  pre- 
vail; while  as  an  alkaline  earth,  it  acts 
chemically  on  such  animal  or  vegetable 
matters  as  may  exist  in  the  soil.  Lime  de- 
velops its  chemical  action  most  fully  when 
in  its  caustic  state,  or  when  by  burning,  the 
carbonic  acid  has  been  expelled,  and  the 
lime  rendered  what  is  termed  quicklime. 
In  this  state,  it  dissolves  such  organic  mat- 
ter as  may  exist  in  soils,  and  prepares  it  for 
the  food  of  plants.  Humus  frequently  exists 
in  the  soil  in  a  solid  and  insoluble  state ; 
lime  applied  to  this,  renders  it  soluble  in 
water,  in  which  form  it  may  be  taken  up  by 
the  roots  of  plants.  A  vast  deal  of  needless 
controversy  has  been  carried  on  respecting 
the  value  of  lime  as  a  manure,  or  the  quan- 
tity which  should  be  used  per  acre.  By 
some,  it  has  been  extolled  as  the  very  high- 
est on  the  list  of  effective  manures ;  while 
others  have  decried  it  as  of  no  use  whatever; 
and  both  have  appealed  to  experiments  as 
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establishing'  tlieir  positions.  A  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  action  of  lime,  would 
have  prevented  such  seeming  contradictions. 
"  Lime  in  excess,  forms,  from  the  humiis  of 
the  soil,  an  insoluble  salt;  and  may  thus, 
when  applied  to  a  soil  abounding  in  salts  of 
lime,  or  in  which  it  already  exists,  be  pro- 
ductive of  injury,  whatever  may  be  the  ve- 
getable or  organic  matter  of  the  soil.  In 
this  state  of  excess,  lime  converts,  but  at  the 
same  time  locks  up,  the  humus  of  the  soil ; 
when,  if  applied  in  the  right  quantity,  it 
would  have  been  useful.  Lime  is  of  no 
value  whatever,  as  a  converter,  or  produces 
no  chemical  effect  in  promoting  growth,  un- 
less there  is  organic  matter  in  the  soil  on 
which  it  can  act.  Lime  is  most  efficient 
when  used  on  soils  full  of  insoluble  humus, 
such  as  peaty  matter  or  woody  fibre,  but 
which,  from  the  abundance  of  the  tannin 
principle  contained,  resist  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  decomposition."  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  deter- 
mining whether  lime  can  be  used  on  any 
given  soil  to  profit.  Indeed  there  are,  it  is 
believed,  none  where  it  would  not  be  useful, 
except  such  as  are  already  supplied  with 
this  carbonate,  or  those  which  are  wholly 
destitute  of  vegetable  or  organic  matter. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  humus  in  a  soil,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  lime  which  may  be  applied  witli  benefit. 
As  long  as  there  is  a  store  of  organic  matter 
in  the  soil,  lime,  if  not  in  excess,  is  a  valu- 
able manure;  but  when  this  is  exhausted, 
the  application  of  lime  only  increases  the 
sterility,  by  destroying  such  efforts  at  vege- 
tation, as  might  in  time,  aided  by  light  and 
moisture,  partially  remove  the  unproductive- 
ness existing.  This  fact  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  conflicting  statements  that 
have  appeared  in  the  agricultural  journals 
of  our  country,  on  the  use  of  lime.  Where 
humus  is  abundant,  the  quantity  that  may 
be  safely  used,  is  very  great ;  on  soils  al- 
ready poor,  a  small  portion  speedily  exhausts 
the  remaining  powers  of  the  soil.  Lime, 
from  its  alkaline  qualities,  acts  in  neutral- 
izing whatever  free  acids  exist  in  soils,  whe- 
ther oxalic,  phosphoric,  malic,  or  others.  It 
acts  also  in  decomposing  some  of  the  earthy 
or  compound  salts  formed  in  the  soil,  and 
thus  renders  the  geine  held  by  them,  avail- 
able to  the  plant;  but  its  great  and  most 
important  use  is  in  converting  the  insoluble 
organic  matters  existing,  into  soluble  ones, 
and  thus  directly  furnishing  an  abundant 
source  of  nutriment.  Carbonate  of  lime  is 
sometimes  used  pounded  or  broken  fine;  and 
in  this  state,  its  mechanical  value  is  great 
in  stiff  or  clay  soils.  Such  soils  too,  usually 
abound  in  acids ;  and  these  gradually  acting 


on  the  lime  gravel,  its  chemical  effect  is 
slowly  but  beneficially  apparent. 

Marl. — Marls,  which  exert  so  powerful 
an  influence  on  many  soils,  derive  most  of 
their  value  from  the  lime  they  contain ;  and 
witli  few  exceptions,  their  power  as  fertil- 
izers may  be  measured  by  the  per  cent,  of 
lime  shown  on  analysis.  There  are  some 
marls,  however,  which  are  an  exception  to 
this  rule;  their  value  appearing  to  depend 
on  other  matters  than  mere  lime.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  celebrated  green  sand  marl  of 
New  Jersey,  and  some  other  points  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  In  this  formation,  which 
acts  so  powerfully  as  a  manure,  there  is 
from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  of  potash ;  an 
agent,  which,  on  light  soils,  is  scarcely 
equaled  as  a  manure.  In  addition  to  the 
lime  which  marl  contains,  the  influence  of 
the  proportions  of  sand  and  clay,  of  which 
tlie  balance  usually  consists,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  the  value 
of  this  substance  for  particular  soils.  Thus, 
on  heavy  or  clay  lands,  marls  abounding  in 
sand,  will  be  found  preferable  to  those  the 
base  of  which  is  clay ;  and  on  light  or  sandy 
soils,  the  latter  will  be  much  the  most  use- 
ful, the  per  cent,  of  lime  in  both  cases  being 
alike.  JMarl  should  be  spread  over  the  sur- 
face, and  pulverized  by  the  action  of  air  and 
fi-ost,  before  it  is  plouglied  under.  When 
so  treated,  experience  proves  it  is  a  most 
valuable  manure,  and  a  single  dressing  ex- 
erts an  influence  for  many  years. 

Phosphate  of  lime. — Of  another  salt  of 
lime,  the  phosphate,  notice  has  been  taken 
when  treating  of  bones  as  a  manure.  It 
will  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  state  here, 
that  when  any  substance  is  invariably  found 
in  any  part  of  a  plant  or  plants,  it  is  right 
to  infer  that  the  perfection  of  that  part  of 
the  plant  is  impossible,  unless  the  substance 
required,  is  within  reach  of  the  plant  while 
growing.  Thus  the  stems  of  the  grasses 
abound  in  silex ;  some  of  them,  the  cane  for 
instance,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  strike  fire 
with  steel,  and  unless  this  substance,  in  the 
form  of  silicates,  was  presented  to  the  plants, 
they  w'ould  not  be  perfect.  So  it  is  right  to 
infer,  that  unless  soils  contain  the  phos- 
phates, or  a  supply  is  furnished  for  the  use 
of  plants,  that  the  cereal  grains  could  never 
be  perfected,  as  the  seeds  of  these  invariably 
contain  large  quantities  of  the  phosphates. 
Phosphates  are  found  more  or  less  in  all 
soils,  and  when  these  are  deficient,  bones 
form  an  abundant  and  accessible  source  for 
tlieir  supply.  It  is  also  found  in  considera- 
ble quantities  in  all  animal  and  farm-yard 
manures,  particularly  in  the  liquid  part. 

Gypsum  or  plaster. — Gypsum  is  the  third 
principal  salt  of  lime  which  exerts  a  power- 
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ful  influence  on  plants,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  all  our  mineral  fertilizers. 
Much  variety  of  opinion  has  been  enter- 
tained respecting  the  manner  in  which  it 
exerts  its  influence  or  produces  its  eflTects 
on  plants ;  and  these  opinions  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  harmonized,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Davy  was  inclined  to  consider 
it  a  direct  food  for  the  plant,  as  it  is  found 
to  some  extent,  in  those  plants  on  which  ii 
exerts  the  most  power.  Cliaptal  referred 
its  power  to  its  stimulating  agency  on  plants, 
produced  by  its  action  when  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter. Liebig  ascribes  its  value  to  its  giving 
a  fixed  condition  to  the  nitrogen  or  ammo- 
nia which  is  brought  into  the  soil,  and  which 
is  indispensable  for  the  nutrition  of  plants. 
Dana,  to  the  action  of  the  lime  and  acid  of 
which  the  gypsum  is  composed,  on  the  or- 
ganic matter  and  silicates  of  the  soil.  He 
says : — "  It  seems  almost  incredible,  that  so 
minute  a  portion  of  a  mineral  can  act  at  all; 
yet  how  beautifully  is  the  result  explained 
by  the  principle,  that  plants  decompose  first 
this  salt ;  the  lime,  for  plaster  is  a  sulphate 
of  lime,  then  acts  on  geine,  which  is  thus 
rendered  soluble ;  while  the  acid,  the  oil  of 
vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid,  immediately  acts 
on  silicates."  It  seems  very  probable,  that 
no  single  one  of  these  suppositions  will  be 
found  able  to  account  in  full  for  the  action 
of  plaster.  That  of  Dr.  Dana,  appears  to 
approach  as  nearly  to  a  solution  as  any  of 
them,  if  we  extend  his  term  silicates,  so  as 
to  embrace  those  combinations  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  acid  of  the  gypsum  with  am- 
monia, after  its  separation  from  the  lime.  If 
the  action  of  plaster  was  due  to  its  fixing 
ammonia  alone,  then  it  ought  to  be  equally 
efficient  at  all  times  and  places,  which  it 
certainly  is  not;  or  if  it  acted  directly  as 
nutriment,  then  its  action  would  be  as  con- 
stant as  that  of  rotted  manure  or  compost, 
which  farmers  well  know  is  not  the  case. 
Plaster  does  not  act  as  useliilly  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  sea,  as  in  the  interior;  and  on 
heavy  wet  soils,  is  scarcely  felt  at  all.  Light 
sandy  soils,  or  loamy  ones,  are  those  on 
which  plaster  acts  the  most  sensibly ;  and 
clover,  lucerne,  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  the 
leguminous  plants,  such  as  peas,  vetches, 
&c.,  are  the  vegetables  on  which  it  exerts 
the  most  powerful  influence.  It  is  much 
valued  as  a  dressing  for  wheat,  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  for  its  direct  action  on  that  plant, 
although  that  is  not  trifling,  as  for  its  effect 
in  securing  and  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  clover  and  other  grass  seeds,  usually,  in 
wheat  countries,  sown  with  this  crop.  So 
marked  is  the  influence  it  exerts  in  this  re 
spect,  that  plaster,  clover,  and  wheat,  are 
always  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  most 


successful  wheat  growers;  and  its  use  is  the 
most  extensive  in  the  best  wheat  growing 
districts  of  our  country.  In  the  minds  of 
many,  a  senseless  prejudice  has  existed 
against  plaster,  on  the  ground  that  it  the 
more  speedily  exhausts  the  soil,  and  that 
the  heavy  crops  at  first  obtained,  were  the 
price  of  ruined  farms.  It  is  doubtless  true, 
that  the  man  who  uses  plaster  on  his  farm, 
who  takes  from  liis  soils  all  he  can  get,  and 
returns  nothing  to  them,  will  soon  find  his 
soils  worthless  enough.  He  who  intends  to 
farm  it  in  this  way,  should  avoid  plaster; 
but  let  any  farmer  alternate  wheat  and  clo- 
ver; husband  and  apply  his  manures;  feed 
off  his  clover  in  his  fields,  or  to  his  stock  in 
their  stalls;  let  him  not  spare  his  grass 
seeds  in  seeding,  or  his  plaster  in  dressing, 
and  his  farm  will  never  run  down.  Such  a 
man  need  not  fear  plaster. 

Salt. — Common  salt  is  an  active  and  valu- 
able manure,  and  has  been  used  successfully 
as  sucli,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  it 
can  readily  be  obtained.  In  England,  the 
pickings  or  impure  salt,  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  many  experiments  are  on  record, 
to  show  that  the  eifect  is  most  marked  and 
decisive.  The  following  is  one  of  a  series 
of  experiments  instituted  by  Mr.  Sinclair, 
to  test  the  value  of  salt  as  a  manure.  The 
soil  was  light  and  gravelly. 

No.  1.  Soil  without  any  manure  for  4  years.  Pro- 
duce per  acre,  13  bushels  26  lbs. 

No  2.    Soil  manured  with  stable  dung  to  the  preri- 
us  crop,  (potatoes.)     Produce   per    acre,  26  bushels 
52  lbs. 

No.  3.  Soil  with  five  bushels  of  salt  per  acre,  and 
no  other  manure  for  4  years.  Produce  per  acre,  26 
bushels  12  lbs. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  effect 
of  salt  as  a  manure  was  to  lessen  the  pro- 
duce of  straw  as  compared  with  other  ma- 
nures, and  to  increase  the  weight  of  the 
grain. 

Prof.  Johnston  has  done  more  than  any 
other  person  to  extend  the  use  of  salt  as  a 
manure,  by  giving  to  the  world  his  excellent 
Essay  on  salt  used  on  soils,  and  the  mass  of 
experiments  he  has  recorded.  It  appears 
that  salt  in  small  proportions,  promotes  the 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances; that  it  destroys  vermin  and  kills 
weeds;  that  it  is  a  direct  constituent  of 
some  plants,  and  therefore  necessary  to  their 
perfection ;  that  all  cultivated  plants  of  ma- 
rine origin  contain  it,  asparagus  for  instance; 
and  that  all  such  succeed  better  when  wa- 
tered with  salt  water,  than  when  deprived 
of  it;  that  salt  preserves  vegetables  from 
injury  by  sudden  transitions  in  temperature, 
salted  soils  not  freezing  as  readily  as  those 
to  which  salt  has  not  been  applied ;  and  that 
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it  renders  the  earth  more  capable  of  absorb- 
ing tlie  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  When 
salt  is  applied  as  a  manure,  it  may  be  used 
in  quantities  from  six  to  fifteen  bushels  per 
acre ;  although  some  have  gone  as  higii  as 
fifty  bushels.  Farmers,  however,  should  be 
cautious  how  thoy  venture  on  excessive 
doses,  as  an  extravagant  one  could  scarcely 
fail  of  being  fatal  to  any  crop.  Legrand,  in 
his  experiments  with  salt,  found  that  it  grad- 
ually improved  the  crop  of  barley,  until  six- 
teen bushels  per  acre  was  reached,  when  it 
gradually  dimuiished,  until  the  amount  of 
forty  bushels  per  acre  was  reached,  when 
vegetation  Was  destroyed.  Salt  combined 
with  manure,  has  proved  very  efficient;  and 
in  the  Woburn  experiments,  the  wheat  so 
treated,  exceeded  all  others.  The  most  fa- 
vourable proportions  were  found  to  be  45 
tons  of  dung,  and  five  and  a  half  bushels  of 
salt  per  acre ;  the  manure  ploughed  in,  the 
salt  sown  with  the  seed.  The  experiments 
that  have  been  made,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  a  preferable  mode  of  using  salt,  in 
most  cases,  would  be  to  sow  it  on  tlie  land 
some  weeks  before  the  seed  is  to  be  put  in. 
In  this  case,  where  lime  exists  in  the  soil,  a 
chemical  change  takes  place,  at  least  par- 
tially, and  muriate  of  lime  and  soda  is  the 
result.  Such  a  change  would  seem  to  be 
most  favourable  to  vegetation. 

t^all  and  Lime. — Salt  and  lime,  artificially 
mixed  as  a  manure,  promise  to  be  a  valu- 
able aid  to  the  farmer  in  those  position? 
where  the  soil  abounds  with  insoluble  sili- 
cates or  geine,  and  wliere  other  manures 
necessary  to  produce  decomposition  or  fer- 
mentation, are  not  at  hand.  Prof  Johnston 
recommends  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  lime 
and  one  part  of  salt,  the  mixture  to  remain 
incorporated  in  a  shady  place,  or  covered 
with  sods  two  or  three  months  before  using. 
Salt  and  lime  should  not  be  used  immedi- 
ately after  mixing,  as  bad  results  are  apt 
to  ensue;  but  after  being  well  mixed  in  a 
dry  state,  and  lying  as  directed,  it  may 
be  applied  at  the  rate  of  thirty  to  sixty 
bushels  per  acre,  either  before  or  at  the 
time  of  sowing.  Mixed  with  soot,  salt  acts 
with  great  power  on  roots.  Mr.  Sinclair 
mixed  six  and  a  half  bushels  of  soot  with 
the  same  quantity  of  salt,  and  used  the  mix- 
ture on  lands  sowed  to  carrots.  Tlie  result 
was,  that  unmanured  land  gave  twenty-three 
tons  of  roots  per  acre,  and  the  manured  yield- 
ed forty  tons  per  acre ;  and  Mr.  Cartwright 
found  that  where  unmanured  soil  gave  157 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre,  30  bushels  of 
soot  and  six  of  salt,  made  it  produce  240 
bushels  per  acre.  Dr.  Dana  furnishes  so 
beautiful  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  manure  acts,  that  it  deserves  a 


place  entire :  "  By  mixing  quicklime  with 
common  salt,  its  soda  is  let  loose,  the  acid 
combines  with  the  lime,  forming  a  soluble 
salt  of  lime,  and  so  long  as  the  soda  remains 
caustic,  it  has  no  effect  on  the  muriate  of 
lime,  but  as  soon  as  the  soda  becomes  mild 
or  carbonated,  decomposition  of  the  muriate 
of  lime  is  produced,  and  the  common  salt 
regenerated.  Commencing  then  with  quick- 
lime and  salt,  we  pass  to  a  soluble  salt  of 
lime  and  caustic  soda,  and  from  that  to  mild 
soda,  and  to  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  origi- 
nal salt.  If  these  various  changes  take 
place  in  the  midst  of  peat  or  geine,  it  is 
evident  that  the  caustic  soda  acts  upon  the 
geine,  and  also  evolves  ammonia  from  that 
substance;  secondly,  that  the  muriate  of 
lime,  in  its  finely  soluble  state,  insinuates 
itself  among  the  particles  of  the  geine;  that 
the  soda  is  also  equally  diffused,  and  that 
when  the  soda  becomes  carbonated,  it  pro- 
duces an  almost  impalpable  carbonate  of 
lime  throughout  the  whole  mass,  which,  by 
its  equal  diffusion  tlirough  the  soil  with  the 
geine,  acts  upon  the  silicates,  as  has  been 
heretofore  explained."  To  produce  these 
effects.  Dr.  D.  directs  to  take  one  bushel  of 
salt  and  two  bushels  of  lime ;  to  make  the 
salt  into  strong  brine,  and  with  it  slack  the 
lime.  Mix  both  well  together,  and  let  them 
remain  ten  days;  then  let  them  be  well 
mixed  with  three  cords  of  peat,  shovelled 
well  over  for  about  six  weeks,  when  it  may 
be  used.  A  quantity  of  salt  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy all  vegetation,  may  be  applied  to  a  soil 
with  safety,  when  a  few  months  are  to  elapse 
before  the  crop  is  to  be  put  on ;  as  the  che- 
mical changes  which  take  place,  partially 
neutralize  its  effect  during  this  time.  A 
small  quantity  mixed  with  the  soil  in  each 
hill  of  corn,  has  been  found  to  protect  it 
from  the  wire-worm  and  the  cut-worm ;  in^ 
deed,  there  is  no  substance  that  insects  of 
all  kinds  more  dread  than  salt.  It  is  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  further  experiments  wi)! 
show  that  not  the  least  value  of  salt  is  to  be 
found  in  its  preventive  properties  against 
these  depredators. 

Charcoal. — Charcoal  is  a  valuable  manure, 
and  applied  directly  to  the  soil  in  a  pulver- 
ized state,  produces  excellent  effects.  It 
acts  by  rendering  the  soil  more  permeable 
to  atmospheric  air,  by  absorbing  and  retain- 
ing for  the  use  of  plants,  the  ammonia  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  such  as  falls  in  showers ;  by 
rendering  soils  with  which  it  is  incorporated 
warmer;  and  by  furnishing  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  carbonic  gas  to  growing  plants.  The 
great  productiveness  of  what  are  called  coal 
hearths,  or  those  places  on  which  charcoal 
has  been  burned,  has  long  been  a  common 
remark,  but  this  has  been  commonly  attri-. 
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buted  to  the  ashes,  burned  earth,  &c.,  on 
such  spots,  rather  than  the  coal.  The  use 
of  coal  alone,  however,  shows  that  thoiigli 
these  other  matters  are  not  without  their 
value,  the  great  additional  fertility  of  these 
places  is  mostly  owing  to  the  coal.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  this  substance  are 
wasted  in  the  vicinity  of  forges,  furnaces, 
smiths'  shops,  &c.,  which  would  be  of  great 
value,  were  farmers  to  collect  such  refuse 
or  dust  coal,  and  apply  it  to  their  farms. 
On  heavy  soils  in  Europe,  it  has  long-  been 
customary  to  pare  the  surface,  and  burn  the 
turf  so  collected,  taking  care  to  incorporate 
as  much  of  the  clay  soil  as  will  consist  with 
the  ignition  of  the  turf.  This  burnt  mass 
of  clay  and  ashes  is  scattered  over  the 
ground,  and  is  found  to  make  a  valuable 
dressing  on  such  soils. 

Other  manures. — It  is  impossible  to  par- 
ticularize all  substances  that  may  be  used 
as  manure.  It  is  evident,  from  the  defini- 
tion first  given,  that  they  would  embrace  all 
animal  matters  without  exception ;  all  ex- 
crementitious  secretions  of  animals,  and  all 
vegetable  ingredients  in  one  form  or  another, 
together  with  a  few  of  the  mineral  salts, 
such  as  the  alkalies,  silicates,  &c.  Thus, 
oil-cake,  bran,  yeast,  brewers'  grains,  putrid 
meat,  in  short  any  substance  that  can  be 
classed  under  the  above  divisions  of  matter, 
may  be  useful  as  mauures,  and  this  fact 
should  induce  great  caution  in  their  preser- 
vation and  application.  Whatever  may  be 
the  present  condition  of  a  particle  of  matter, 
if  it  has  ever  formed  a  part  of  an  organic 
body,  it  can  again  become  such  under  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  such  a  condition. 

In  the  preceding  rapid  sketch  of  the  prin- 
cipal substances  valuable  as  manures,  the 
best  methods  of  preparation  and  use  have 
also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  given. 
All  then  that  w-ould  now  seern  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Essay,  is  a  condensed 
view  of  the  principles  laid  down,  with  such 
incidental  topics  as  have  been  passed  over, 
but  of  which  a  notice  appears  necessary. 

Preiiaration  and  use  of  stable  manures. — 
As  the  common  farmer  must  always  rely  on 
stable  or  farm-yard  manure,  as  his  principal 
means  of  fertilization  and  renovation  of  his 
soils,  it  is  to  these,  to  their  preparation  and 
use,  that  his  attention  must  be  principally 
directed.  It  is  an  important  question  for 
him  to  decide,  whether  he  should  apply  his 
manure  in  a  long  state,  that  is,  apply  it  fresli 
from  his  stables  and  yards,  before  undergoing 
decomposition,  or  let  it  remain  until  the  lit- 
ter and  straw  have  fermented  and  become 
rotten,  before  using  it.  Some  remarks  on 
this  topic  have  been  made  in  the  preceding 
pages,  when  treating  of  such  manures,  but 


its  importance  will  justify  their  extension 
in  this  place.  It  has  been  said  that  rotted 
manure  contains  more  geine  or  humus, 
weight  for  weight,  than  unrotted  or  fresh 
manure.  This  is  probable;  but  to  make  this 
test  decisive,  equal  weights  of  dung  should 
be  taken  while  fresh,  one  analyzed  at  the 
time,  and  the  other  when  fermented  and 
rotted.  This  course,  it  is  believed,  would 
show  a  result  in  favour  of  the  unrotted. 
There  can  be  no  doi'ibt,  however,  that  straw, 
stable  litter,  &c.,  should  be  partially  fer- 
mented before  using,  and  the  moisture  ne- 
cessary for  the  process  should,  if  possible,  be 
the  urine  of  the  animals  or  the  drainings  of 
the  yards.  Straw,  in  dung  intended  for  a 
particular  crop,  is  of  little  use  unless  the 
fermentation  has  far  progressed ;  and  a  dis- 
tinguished German  farmer  has  asserted  that 
he  considered  straw  as  of  no  consequence  in 
manure,  except  as  acting  the  part  of  a  sponge 
to  retain  the  fluid  parts  of  the  anmial  ma- 
nures. There  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
remark,  as  when  straw  is  applied  to  heavy 
clay  grounds  before  rotting.  In  this  case, 
when  ploughed  under,  it  gives  a  degree  of 
porosity  to  the  soil,  absorbs  part  of  the  moist- 
ure, and  acts  the  part  of  a  valuable  amender, 
while  it  is  eventually  converted  into  a  ma- 
nure, or  a  source  of  carbonic  gas.  Where 
the  unfcrmentcd  dung  of  the  yard  or  stable 
is  applied  to  the  soil,  it  should  be  covered  at 
once  by  the  plough,  that  the  gases  liberated 
in  fermentation  may  not  be  lost,  and  tliat  the 
moisture  necessary  for  fermentation  may  be 
secured.  When  rotted  or  fermented,  the 
covering  is  not  of  so  much  consequence,  and 
it  may,  without  loss,  be  scattered  on  the  sur- 
face and  mixed  with  it.  If  used  without 
fermenting,  it  should  be  applied  to  hoed  or 
summer  crops,  such  as  corn  or  roots,  as  these 
are  in  that  state  while  the  manure  is  at  the 
height  of  its  fermentation,  when  forcing  ma- 
nures are  the  most  useful ;  but  if  applied  to 
the  smaller  grains,  they  are  moat  active 
when  matter  for  the  perfection  of  the  seed, 
not  the  enlargement  of  the  straw,  is  most 
needed,  and  the  last  is  increased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  first.  Taking-  all  these  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  the  most  economical  way  of 
making  and  using  manures,  is  to  convert  the 
stable  and  barnyard  manure  into  compost,  by 
the  addition  of  peat,  swamp  muck,  cleansing 
of  ditches,  wash  of  roads,  leached  ashes,  or 
even  common  loam  or  earth,  taking  care, 
wlien  the  manure  is  wanted  for  heavy  soils, 
that  the  earth  used  in  the  compost  should  be 
as  light  or  sandy  as  may  be;  and  where  the 
soil  is  light,  that  the  compost  earth  should 
be  marly  clay.  Into  such  a  compost  heap» 
all  weeds,  straw,  litter,  animal  matter  of  all 
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kinds,  night  soil,  &c.,  &c.,  may  be  thrown, 
and  .upon  it  all  the  wash  of  the  yards  and 
urine  of  the  stables  may  be  poured;  and  it 
the  animal  and  vegetable  matters  as  they 
accumulate,  are  kept  covered  and  moist,  the 
fermentation  will  go  on  successfully ;  the 
alkalies  and  salts  of  the  animal  matters  will 
act  on  the  vegetable  part  and  saturate  the 
earths  used,  and  the  whole  will  be  converted 
into  manure  of  the  most  valuable  quality. 

Preparation  and  use  of  compost. — The 
labour  of  preparing  compost,  it  is  true,  is 
much  greater  than  merely  drawing  it  from 
the  yard,  but  the  quantity  is  so  much  in- 
creased, and  the  quality  so  much  improved, 
tliat  it  is  the  most  economical  in  the  end. 
The  only  method  that  can  compare  with  it, 
is  to  place  these  matters  over  the  yard,  and 
let  them  be  composted  or  fermented  in  that 
place ;  but  there  will  always  be  great  waste 
in  this  way ;  and  where  turf  or  vegetable 
mold  is  used  for  composting  with  the  animal 
manure,  the  compost  heaps  can  frequently 
be  made  where  they  are  to  be  used,  and  the 
labour  of  drawing  materials  greatly  lessened. 
Bommer's  patent  manure  is  only  compost 
made  in  a  scientific  and  accurate  manner, 
every  part  of  the  process  so  managed  as  to 
produce  a  perfect  fermentation,  without  the 
loss  of  any  of  the  valuable  parts  of  the  con- 
stituents used.  From  a  knowledge  of  the 
processes  employed  by  him,  we  are  able  to 
say  that  where  his  directions  are  followed,  a 
powerful  and  valuable  manure  cannot  fail  to 
be  produced.  The  fundamental  principle 
upon  vi^hich  composts  have  been  made,  is 
that  of  impregnating  the  earths  used  in  the 
process  with  tlie  soluble  salts  and  the  gases, 
which,  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  rotting, 
are  wholly  or  partially  lost  to  the  farmer. 
The  discussions  which  have  been  carried  on, 
as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  burying 
manures  in  the  soil,  have  arisen  from  not 
stating  the  kind  of  manure  to  be  used.  The 
solid  and  soluble  parts  of  manures  have  a 
tendency  to  sink  into  the  soil ;  the  gases 
evolved  in  fermentation  a  tendency  to  rise. 
The  true  principle,  then,  is  to  bury  the  un- 
fermented  matters  no  deeper  than  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  moisture  required  for  fer- 
mentation, while  the  fermented  or  decom- 
posed dung,  having  no  fertilizing  gases  to 
lose,  may  be  mixed  at  once  with  the  surface 
earth.  Some  of  the  greatest  crops  of  Indian 
corn  ever  grown  in  the  United  States,  have 
been  produced  by  placing  a  heavy  dressing 
of  unfermented  manure  on  turf  land,  and 
turning  it  under  with  the  plough.  The  sur 
face  is  then  rolled  to  press  the  sod  close 
upon  the  manure,  and  afterwards  harrowed, 
to  loosen  the  earth  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed.    Into  each  hill,  a  small  portion  of  fully 


rotted  manure  or  compost  is  put  at  planting. 
This  promotes  germination,  gives  the  young 
plant  a  vigorous  start,  and  by  the  time  the 
roots  have  penetrated  beyond  this,  active 
fermentation  has  commenced  in  the  long 
manure,  and  thus  fertilizing  matters  are  fur- 
nished in  the  greatest  abundance  when  most 
wanted  by  the  plant. 

U.seo/Lime. — Of  the  mineral  manures  used, 
lime,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  the  most 
important,  and  under  all  its  forms,  is  exten- 
sively used  in  Europe  and  in  this  country. 
The  German  farmers  of  Lancaster,  Chester, 
and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
use  lime  more  extensively  than  in  any  other 
part  of  this  country.  Considerable  discus- 
sion has  been  had  at  diflerent  times  as  to 
the  comparative  value  of  limes  that  contain 
magnesia,  or  such  as  are  free  from  it;  but 
the  value  of  lime  as  a  dressing  for  soils, 
seems  to  be  everywhere  conceded  in  those 
districts  where  it  has  been  used.  It  appears 
as  the  result  of  experience,  that  lime  pro- 
duces the  best  effect  on  what  are  called  stiff" 
loams,  or  loams  inclining  to  clay,  and  in 
which  a  good  proportion  of  decayed  organic 
matter  is  found.  It  is  found,  too,  that  it 
operates  more  favourably  on  soils  natural  to 
oak  and  its  kindred  trees,  such  as  walnut, 
poplar,  &c.,  than  on  those  where  the  beech, 
elm  and  maple,  constitute  the  principal  tim- 
ber. It  is  singular  that  the  richest  lime- 
stone lands,  as  they  are  called  from  being 
based  on  this  rock,  are  frequently  those  on 
which  heavy  dressings  of  lime  operate  like 
a  charm.  If  used  as  a  top-dressing-,  lime  is 
usually  applied  to  the  sod  in  the  fall;  but 
the  practice  most  approved,  is  to  lime  the 
corn  ground  in  the  spring,  on  the  inverted 
sod.  Manure  is  applied  to  the  wheat  crop 
atler  lime.  The  quantity  of  lime  used  va- 
ries much.  There  is  no  doubt  it  has  some- 
times been  used  in  excessive  quantities;  and 
when  used  on  soils  nearly  destitute  of  vege- 
table matter,  can  produce  no  good  effect. 
On  a  medium  soil,  fifty  bushels  per  acre, 
may  be  considered  an  abundant  dressing; 
but  three  or  four  times  that  quantity  is  some- 
times used.  The  best  method  of  using  lime, 
is  to  take  it  from  the  kiln,  unslacked,  and 
deposit  it  in  heaps  in  the  field  where  it  is  to 
be  used,  not  more  than  three  or  four  bushels 
in  a  place;  and  either  slack  it  by  pouring 
water  over  it,  or,  which  is  better,  by  cover- 
ing each  pile  with  earth,  and  letting  them 
slack  by  the  moisture  thus  furnished.  AVhen 
sufficiently  fine,  the  earth  and  the  lime  are 
mixed  by  shoveling  over,  and  the  mass  is 
then  scattered  over  the  land  to  be  dressed. 
The  soil  should  be  well  harrowed  after  the 
application  of  lime,  to  incorporate  it  more 
completely  with  tlie  surface  earth. 
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Necessity  of  manuring. — It  is  obvious 
that  the  manuring'  of  a  farm  should  only  be 
limited  by  the  ability  of  the  owner.  On  a 
plentiful  supply  of  manures,  arc  depending 
the  fertility  of  his  soils,  the  amount  of  his 
crops,  and  consequently  the  extent  to  which 
his  labour  is  rewarded.  There  is  no  ex- 
penditure on  a  farm,  so  safe  as  that  for  ma- 
nure ;  and  the  labour  requii'ed  to  increase  it, 
is  never  labour  lost;  at  least,  if  directed  by 
an  ordinary  share  of  agricultural  knowledge 
and  skill.  Every  source  of  supply  should  be 
made  available ;  nothing  capable  of  fertil- 
izing should  be  lost.  The  farmer  who  takes 
from  his  soil  more  than  he  returns  to  it,  is 
surely  impoverishing  it ;  and  if  he  escapes 
such  a  calamity  himself,  he  leaves  to  his 
successors  a  worn  out  farm.  If  he  returns 
as  much  as  he  receives,  his  farm  will  retain 
its  original  fertility  only;  but  the  true  farmer 
will  scarcely  be  content  with  this.  To  in- 
crease its  fertility,  and  the  amount  and  quali- 
ty of  the  crop  taken  from  the  soil,  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  husbandman.  This  done,  his 
labour  is  lessened,  his  profits  are  greater,  his 
farm  is  worth  more ;  nor  must  the  pleasure 
arising  from  beautiful  fields,  golden  harvests, 
fine  animals,  and  accumulating  prosperity, 
be  omitted  in  making  up  our  estimate  of  the 
advantages  of  successful  culture.  Manure 
may  be  a  homely  subject,  but  on  its  prepa- 
ration and  use  every  thing  is  depending. 
Without  it,  the  deep  green  of  our  pastures, 
the  golden  yellow  of  our  corn-fields,  and  the 
fine  beef  and  white  loaf  of  our  tables  could 
not  exist.  To  the  farmer,  manure  must  be 
the  first  thing,  and  it  must  be  the  last  thing; 
with  it,  he  can  do  every  thing ;  without  it, 
nothing. 

German  Agriculture. 

Abstract  of  the  Agricultural  description  of 
the  Manor  of  Lutzsclicna  near  Leipzig ; 
by  Maximilian  of  Speck,  Baron  of  Stern- 
burg,  1842,-  jtresejited  by  the  author,  to 
"  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  promo- 
ting Agriculture,^^  wider  whose  direction 
it  has  been  translated. 

Part  I. — Education  of  the  Agricultural 
classes. — The  author  desires  to  see  the  chil- 
dren of  the  country  people  instructed  in 
practical  agriculture,  and  a  small  lot  to  be 
given  for  this  purpose  to  the  schoolmaster  of 
every  village,  &c. 

Part  II. —  General  description  of  the 
Estate. — Besides  3,800  acres*  of  hunting 
grounds,  there  are  418  acres  of  cultivated 
land,  of  which  271  acres  are  plough-land, 


*  One  Saxon  acre  is  equal  to  6,590  English  square 
yards.  An  English  or  American  acre,  is  equal  to  4,840 
square  yards. 


52  acres  meadow,  &c.,  on  which  are  kept 
800  to  900  sheep,  50  to  GO  horned  cattle,  28 
to  30  horses,  and  50  to  60  hogs. 

It  is  situated  in  a  well  watered  valley  and 
a  healthy  climate,  with  a  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  50°  to  52°  Fahr.  Minimum  of 
rain,  20  inches;  maximum,  40  inches:  upper 
soil  of  the  arable  lands,  a  mild  mixture  of 
sand  and  loam ;  subsoil  more  sandy — mead- 
ows loamy. 

Part  III. — Persons  employed  on  the  es- 
tate and  buildings. — Whole  number,  136; 
51  persons  get  each,  besides  wages,  every 
week,  one  loaf  of  bread  of  14  pounds  weight;f 
10  ounces  of  butter,  and  40  ounces  of  cheese. 
Twenty-seven  servants  living  in  the  farm 
buildings,  consumed  in  the  course  of  one 
year,  5,797  pounds  of  meat,  valued  at  about 
526  German  dollars.  A  table  of  their  meals 
for  every  day  in  the  week,  is  given. 

Pay  of  labourers. — A  man  receives  in 
summer  daily,  six  to  seven  groschen  ;|  in 
winter,  five  to  six  groschen ;  a  woman  in 
summer,  five  groschen ;  in  winter,  four  gro- 
schen, but  nothing  else.  Barns  are  made  to 
contain  2000  shocks  of  grain ;  each  180  cu- 
bic feet.  Hay-lofts  for  2,500  cwt.  of  hay, 
contain  about  18  cubic  feet.  Spreading-floors 
for  15,000  scheftel  of  malt.  Sheep-told  for 
penning  1,200  head  of  sheep,  is  16  feet  high. 
Pig-sties  for  70  to  80  head,  divided  into  four- 
teen partitions.  For  every  breeding  sow  30 
square  feet  are  allotted,  and  for  each  of  the 
rest,  10  to  12  square  feet.  Cattle-stalls  for 
60  head ;  for  every  cow,  32  square  feet  are 
allowed;  for  every  calf,  12  square  feet. 
Horse-stables  for  32  horses,  allowing  36 
square  feet  for  each. 

Part  IV. — Raising  of  grains  and  other 
vegetables. — Of  wheat,  the  white  variety 
only  is  grown,  as  finding  a  readier  sale,  and 
yielding  more  straw.  Grains  of  one  year 
old,  always  used  for  seed-corn.     Produce  of 

1840,  sixteen-fold.  Winter-rye  is  the  prin- 
cipal grain  grown,  as  giving  the  surest  re- 
turn, and  yielding  most  straw ;  it  succeeds 
best  afi;er  clover.    Produce  1840,  eleven-fold ; 

1841,  eleven  and  a  quarter  fold.  Barley  gave 
1840,  twenty-three-fold  ;  1841,  sixteen-fold. 
The  author  made  twice  a  trial  with  the 
highly  recommended  Himalaya  barley;  its 
yield  was  1841,  thirty-two-fold.  Of  oats, 
the  Landhafer  and  the  Augusthafer  are 
usually  grown;  product  1840,  nine  and  two- 
thirds-fold;  1841,  fourteen-fold.  Peas;  pro- 
duct 1840,  four-fold;  1841,  eleven  and  a 
quarter  fold.  Their  straw  is  a  good  substi- 
tute for  hay,  for  the  sheepfold.     Of  potatoes. 


t  101.4  Leipzig  pounds  are  equal  to  112  pounds  Eng- 
lifli,  Avoirdupois. 

X  24  Groschen  are  equal  to  one  German  dollar,— about  •! 
72  cents.  ■ 
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the  early  (or  Lerchenkartoffel)  and  late,  or 
English  (weisse  kartoffel)  are  grown.  The 
latter  is  the  richest  in  farinaceous  matter. 
Bej^ides  black  vetches,  red  beets,  turnips  and 
cabbage  are  grown.  Rape-seed  was  found 
to  exhaust  the  soil  too  much ;  to  require  too 
much  manure,  and  to  yield  too  little  straw. 
Red  clover  was  found  the  most  productive 
grass,  giving  80  cwt.  per  acre.  White 
clover  also  gave  excellent  pasture.  Tables 
of  the  expenses  of  cultivation  of  the  diifer- 
ent  grains,  are  given  for  one  year,  and  of  the 
profits  thereof 

Bone-dust  proved  an  excellent  manure, 
but  had  to  be  given  up,  from  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  bones. 

Meadows. — The  hay  is  every  evening 
raked  together  into  wind-rows,  and  as  soon 
a.s  dried,  is  immediately  brought  in. 

Hop-grounds  containing  15,000  poles,  with 
135,000  plants,  one  half  of  which  are  [Saa- 
zer]  early  hops;  the  other  half  [Spalter]  late 
hops.  Hops  admit  every  kind  of  manure 
with  equal  advantage.  One  hundred  square 
feet  are  usually  reckoned  for  ten  pounds  of 
hops;  fifteen  acres  produced  in  1840,  95.7 
cwt. ;  in  1841,  about  64^  cwt.  Prices  of 
hops  varying  from  20  to  80  German  dollars 
per  cwt.  Poles  used  are  25  to  3(*  feet  high. 
The  neat  profits  of  the  hop-grounds  in  the 
years  1838  to  1841,  sixteen  acres,  about 
§!l,300. 

Part  V. — Management  of  the  farm  ani- 
mals,— One  hundred  head  of  sheep  got  year- 
ly, six  dresdner  metzen*  of  salt.  One  hun- 
dred head  of  sheep  gave  1841,  225  pounds 
of  wool.  Ewes  to  be  well  fed  before  the 
time  of  lambing,  and  their  food  ought  not  to 
be  changed  whilst  they  suckle  their  lambs. 
Ram-lambs  to  be  separated  from  the  evres  in 
the  seventh  month.  Table  of  expenses  for 
feeding  sheep.  Thibet  goats  and  Brazilian 
goats  yielded  but  two  and  a  half  to  three 
ounces  of  hair  per  head,  in  one  year. 

Of  cattle,  the  Swiss  breed  from  the  Ober- 
land,  in  Bern,  has  been  introduced.  A  bull 
measures  from  tail  to  forehead,  nine  feet  five 
inches,  and  is  six  feet  high.  A  cow  is  eight 
feet  eleven  inches  long,  and  five  feet  nine 
inches  high.f  Calves  new  born,  weigh  90 
to  96  pounds.  The  author's  experience 
seems  to  confirm  that  of  other  breeders,  that 
the  new-born  calf  weighs  one-tenth  of  the 
weight  of  its  mother  ;  that  it  drinks  almost 
one-third  of  its  own  live  weight ;  and  that  a 
cow,  when  well  taken  care  of,  yields  one- 
thirtieth  of  her  live  weight  in  milk.     The 


*  IG  Dresflner  metzen  eriual  to  one  scheffc;!,  equal  to 
two  and  nine-tenths  English  bushels. 

t  (iuantity  of  milk  and  butter  not  given,  but  the 
breed  is  known  to  be  excellent.  The  Leipzig  foot 
equal  to  1.034  English. 


food  for  the  cattle  is  steamed,  whence  cows 
yield  more  and  richer  milk. 

Here  follow  details  of  what  a  couple  of 
horses  are  expected  to  perform  in  one  day. 

The  sow  represented  on  the  plate,  is  from 
behind  the  ears  to  the  tail,  five  feet  six 
inches  long,  and  behind,  two  feet  ten  inches 
high.  They  must  be  kept  clean,  and  be  fed 
regularly;  they  require  good  dry  litter; 
warm  styes;  food  tepid,  not  too  thin;  to  be 
given  in  small  portions;  its  kind  to  be 
changed  often.  Their  dung  is  chiefly  used 
for  hops. 

Part  VI. — Trades  attached  to  the  Manor, 
consisting  of  the  brewery,  distillery,  brick- 
kilns, mills,  &c.  From  1,200  pounds  English 
white  potatoes  and  372-  ponnc's  of  barley- 
malt,  102  to  114  kannen  of  brandy  are  dis- 
tilled.t 

Part  VII. — Accountant'' s  department. — 
Every  servant  entrusted  with  the  keeping  of 
tools  or  other  things,  has  to  keep  a  book  of 
them,  ready  at  all  times  for  the  insight  of 
the  overseer  of  the  estate,  and  a  part  of  his 
wages  is  kept  back  as  surety,  the  amount  of 
which  he  receives  upon  his  leaving  the 
manor,  when  all  his  things  have  been  found 
right. 

Part  VIII. — Relates  to  the  duties  of  the 
overseer  of  the  estate,  and  conditions  under 
which  servants  are  engaged.  The  author 
concludes  with  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  institutions  for  improving  servants 
and  others,  for  guarding  the  younger  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  classes,  whose  parents 
are  obliged  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  out  of  their  houses. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  servants  at- 
tached to  the  manor:  1st.  Of  those  receiv- 
ing a  fixed  salary  and  meals;  the  steward  of 
the  manor,  or  overseer,  for  guiding  and  in- 
specting the  whole  management  of  the  agri- 
cultural concerns,  the  trades  attached  to  the 
manor,  and  the  accounts.  The  housekeeper, 
— usually  the  wife  of  the  steward, — for  the 
supervision  of  the  dairy,  the  meals  of  the 
servants,  the  linen  and  beds,  and  the  raising 
of  the  young  farm  stock.  An  accountant. 
A  deputy-steward,  for  special  inspection  of 
tlie  conduct  and  work  of  the  servants,  and 
of  the  barns  and  granaries.  A  gardener, 
with  his  assistant  for  the  gardens  of  the 
manor.  A  hop-vintner,  for  the  hop-grounds. 
A  shepherd,  who  has  several  perquisites  for 
himself,  his  wife  and  two  servants,  consist- 
ing of  a  small  kitchen-garden,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  for  potatoes,  cabbag-e  and 
turnips;  two  milch-cows,  witli  the  necessary 
fodder,  and  the  requisite  fuel ;  or  in  place 


72  Kannen  equal  to  16f  English  gallons. 
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thereof,  fifteen  German  dollars.  Twelve 
hostlers;  two  ox-tenders ;  one  yard-servant; 
three  cow-tenders;  three  maid-servants;  one 
field-guard,  who  at  the  same  time  acts  as  a 
police-man;  two  smiths;  one  miller;  two 
distillery  servants. 

2nd.  Of  those  receiving  merely  wages  and 
bread,  but  no  meals; — one  brewer;  three  as- 
sistant brewers,  engaged  for  the  whole  year; 
four  ditto,  merely  during  the, brewing  sea- 
son ;  four  coopers,  engaged  for  the  whole 
year ;  two  ditto,  for  the  brewing  season. 

3rd.  Of  those  receiving  merely  wages, 
•without  either  bread  or  meals; — one  brick 
and  tile-kiln  man ;  two  carpenters,  for  the 
manor-house;  four  to  six  day-labourers  in 
the  brewery  in  winter,  and  forty  workmen 
in  the  kilns,  during  summer;  six  threshers, 
with  their  wives. 

TABLE   OF    DIET    FOR    THE   HOUSE-SERVANTS. 

Monday  morning. — Soup  made  of  six 
quarts  of  milk,  two  handfulls  of  flour,  three 
and  a  half  pounds  of  bread,  and  of  water. 

Noon. — Soup  as  in  the  morning,  and  peas 
with  fried  bacon. 

Evening. — Soup  as  in  the  morning ;  po- 
tatoes witli  smear-caze. 

Tuesday  morning. — Soup  as  on  monday. 

Noon. — Soup  of  carrots,  or  turnips,  or 
boiled  potatoes,  or  white  cabbage,  and  half 
pound  of  meat  per  head. 

Evening. — Soup  as  in  the  morning;  mehl- 
muss,  i.  e.  flour  boiled  with  water,  to  the 
consistency  of  pulp,  with  fried  bacon. 

Wednesday  morning. — Soup  as  on  mon- 
day. 

Noon. — Sonp  as  on  monday;  husked  bar- 
ley with.  suet. 

Evening. — Soup  as  on  monday;  potatoes 
and  smear-caze. 

Thursday  morning. — Soup  as  on  monday 
Noon. — Soup   with    broth,   sourcrout,    or 

cabbage,  or  potatoes,  or  lentils,  or  beans,  and 

half  pound  of  meat  per  head. 

Evening. — Soup  as  on  monday;  mehlmuss 

with  fried  bacon. 

Friday  morning. — Soup  as  on  monday. 

Noon. — Soup  as  on  monday;  dumplings 
with  suet  and  onions,  horse-radish  or  other 
boiled  vegetables. 

Evening. — Soup  as  on  monday,  potatoes 
and  smear-caze. 

Saturday  morning. — Soup  as  on  monday. 

Noon. — Soup  as  on  monday,  mashed  pota- 
toes with  fried  bacon. 

Evening. — Soup  as  on  monday,  mehlmuss 
with  fried  bacon. 


Sunday  morning. — Soup  made  of  twelve 
quarts  of  milk,  seven  quarts  of  small  beer, 
two  pounds  of  flour,  and  of  water. 

Noon. — Soup  with  millet,  or  husked  bar- 
ley, or  cabbage  boiled  with  meat. 

Evening. — Suup  as  on  monday,  sausage 
or  bacon  with  salad,  boiled  fruits,  &c.,  or 
millet,  with  bacon. 

Feast-day;  such  as  Christmas,  WJiitsnn- 
tide,  cfc. ;  morning — Cotfee  with  sugar-can- 
dy ;  brown  sugar  never  used. 

Noon. — Soup  with  broth,  vegetables  and 
meat ;  roast  meat  with  salad  and  fruits. 

Evening. — Soup;  millet  boiled  in  milk, 
with  butter  poured  over ;  or  roast  meat,  or 
sausage-pudding,  with  salad  or  fruits. 

At  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Har- 
vest-home, or  Church-wake,  each  one  re- 
ceives a  cake  of  six  quarts  of  wheat  flour,  and 
at  Shrove-tuesday,  half  a  cake.  Besides,  each 
one  gets  two  quarts  of  small  beer  per  week. 
The  smiths,  the  miller,  distiller,  cow-milker, 
gardener,  hop-vintner,  and  field-guard,  re- 
ceive each  one  quart  of  small  beer  per  day, 
and  the  miller  and  the  smiths  receive  each 
besides,  a  pint  of  brandy  per  week. 

For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Cause  of,  and  Cure  for  hard  times. 

To  THE  Editor, — I  am  one  of  the  many, 
who  have  now  and  then  been  obliged  to  join 
in  the  common  cry  oHiard  times,  and  I  may 
acknowledge,  when  I  have  done  it,  I  have 
almost  uniformly  felt  something  rising  in  my 
throat,  that  made  me  chew  my  words,  and 
confess  to  myself,  though  I  did  not  like  to 
confess  to  others,  tliat  I  was  in  fact,  the  au- 
thor of  my  own  difficulties.  I  think  I  have 
not  imfrequently  been  able  to  trace  many  of 
the  embarrassments  of  my  neighbours  to  their 
own  movements,  though  I  have  not  felt  as  if 
I  dared  to  tell  them  so.  I  have  often  thought 
if  I  could  write  like  you  veterans  of  the 
quill,  I  would  send  a  piece  to  the  printer, 
setting  forth  how  young  folks  often  miss  it 
in  beginning  the  world,  and  how  old  ones 
are  often  led  astray  against  their  better  judg- 
ments, by  the  persuasion  of  their  children, 
who  are  apt  to  think  it  a  fine  thing  to  spend 
money,  which  they  know  nothing  about 
making.  The  editor  will  allow  it  is  a  great 
aftair  for  a  man  who  would  be  honest,  and 
who  wishes  to  be  comfortable,  and  never  to 
have  the  fear  of  the  sheriff  before  his  eyes, 
to  be  always  careful  to  cut  his  coat  accord- 
ing to  his  cloth.  Now  the  editor  may  say, 
and  a  thousand  others  may  say,  that  this  is 
none  of  my  business.  But  excuse  me,  I  am 
only  thinking  aloud.  A  great  many  young 
people  make  a  grand  error  in  first  setting 
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out,  that  keeps  their  nose  to  the  grindstone 
all  their  lives,  and  they  need  not  blame,  but 
rather  thank  any  one,  who  will  tell  them  so. 
They  begin  wrong — at  the  wrong  end  of 
the  chapter:  they  begin,  not  where  their 
fiithers  did,  but  where  their  fathers  left  otf, 
and  where  they  themselves  would  be  satis- 
fied to  leave  off.  Now,  does  not  common 
prudence  whisper,  this  is  not  right — that  it 
will  not  ensure  comfort,  but  lead  to  diffi- 
culty"! Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  to  have 
reached  the  goal,  without  having  run  the 
racel  If  a  young  farmer — and  it  is  for 
farmers  I  write — you  townfolks  can  take 
care  of  yourselves — if  a  young  farmer  who 
is  a  tenant — or  whose  farm  is  mortgaged  for 
a  part  of  the  purchase  money,  and  who  is  in 
debt  for  his  stock,  &c.,  w-ill  ride  in  a  fine 
carriage,  when  he  ought  to  be  content  to 
ride  in  his  cart — if  lie  will  wear  a  four  or 
five  dollar  broadcloth,  and  his  wife  an  ex- 
pensive silk,  when  they  ought  both  to  have 
their  linsey  woolseys — if  he  will  have  his 
silver  spoons,  when  he  ought  barely  to  have 
pewter,  pray,  who  will  respect  him  the 
more!  do  borrowed  plumes  give  grace  to 
tlie  wearer !  is  it  any  other  than  a  dead  cer- 
tainty, that  he  will  not  be  able  to  stand  it! 
tliat  his  perplexities  will  increase — tliat  one 
wrong  expenditure  will  follow  another,  till 
by  and  by,  at  a  time  of  life,  when  if  ho  had 
begun  and  kept  on  prudently,  he  miglit  have 
bad  something  snug  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day, 
he  will  find  himself  walking  out  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  horn. 

"Vessels  large  may  venture  more; 
Little  boats  should  keep  near  shore." 

There  has  unquestionably  been  too  great 
a  tendency  in  young  people  to  live  in  a 
style,  which  their  means  would  not  warrant: 
this  has  been  a  source  of  abundance  of  per- 
plexity; and  in  both  young  and  old,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  hard  times  has  come  from 
too  strong  a  desire  to  seem  rich,  and  from 
too  great  haste  to  get  rich.  I  have  long 
eaten  my  bread  in  the  sweat  of  my  face, 
and  been  what  may  be  termed  a  plodding 
farmer:  I  am  neither  as  rich  as  Girard,  nor 
as  poor  as  "Job's  turkey."  I  take  agricul- 
tural papers,  and  I  read  them,  and  encourage 
my  boys  and  girls  to  do  the  same.  The  other 
day  I  came  across  a  cure  for  hard  times, 
which  had  been  copied  from  the  Boston  Cul- 
tivator, and  it  seemed  so  much  to  the  point 
of  what  I  had  been  threatening  to  write 
about,  that  I  now  send  it  to  the  Cabinet, 
and  feel  pretty  sure  if  it  does  no  good,  it 
will  do  no  harm.  There's  many  a  one  may 
liil  a  hint  from  it.  I  wish  the  Cabinet  all 
the  success  it  so  well  deserves.  The  article 
below,  which  I  enclose,  is  worth  more  to 


every  young  beginner,  than  the  price  of  a 
year's  subscription.  H.  X. 

Monmouth  co.,  N.  J. 

I  profess  myself  to  be  an  honest  farmer, 
for  I  can  say  that  no  man  could  ever  charge 
me  with  a  dishonest  action.  I  see  with  great 
grief,  that  all  the  country  is  afl^icted  as  well 
as  myself.  Every  one  is  complaining  and 
telling  his  grievances,  but  I  find  they  do  not 
tell  how  their  troubles  came  on  them.  I 
know  it  is  common  for  people  to  throw  the 
blame  of  their  own  misdeeds  on  others,  or 
at  least  to  excuse  themselves  of  the  charge. 
I  am  in  great  tribulation;  but  to  keep  up  the 
above  character  of  an  honest  man,  I  cannot 
in  conscience  say  that  any  one  has  brought 
my  troubles  on  me  but  myself.  "Hard 
times — no  money,"  says  every  one.  A  short 
story  of  myself  will  show  how  it  came  to  be 
hard  times  with  me,  and  no  money  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  who  have  lived  well  these 
forty  years. 

My  parents  were  poor,  and  they  put  me 
at  twelve  years  of  age  to  a  farmer,  with 
wiiom  I  lived  till  I  was  twenty-one.  My 
master  fitted  me  out  with  two  stout  suits  of 
homespun,  and  four  pairs  of  shoes.  At  twen- 
ty-two, I  married  me  a  wife — a  very  good 
young  woman  she  was.  We  took  a  farm  of 
forty  acres  on  rent.  By  industry  we  gained 
fast.  I  paid  my  rent  punctually,  and  laid 
by  money.  In  ten  years  I  was  able  to  buy 
myself  a  farm  of  sixty  acres,  on  which  I  be- 
came my  own  tenant.  I  then  in  a  manner 
grew  rich,  and  soon  added  another  sixty 
acres,  with  which  I  was  content.  My  es- 
tate increased  beyond  all  account.  I  bought 
several  acres  of  outland  for  my  children, 
who  amounted  to  seven,  when  I  was  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  About  this  time  I  mar- 
ried my  eldest  daughter  to  a  clever  lad,  to 
whom  r  gave  one  hundred  acres  of  land. 
This  daughter  had  been  a  working  dutiful 
girl,  and  therefore  I  fitted  her  out  well  and 
to  her  mind ;  for  I  told  her  to  take  of  the 
best  of  my  wool  and  flax,  and  to  spin  herself 
gowns,  coats,  stockings,  &c. ;  nay,  I  suffered 
her  to  buy  some  cotton  to  make  into  sheets, 
as  I  was  determined  to  do  well  by  her.  At 
this  time  my  farm  gave  me  and  my  whole 
family  support  on  the  produce  of  it,  and  left 
me  one  year  with  another,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  for  I  never  spent  more  than  ten 
dollars  a  year,  which  was  for  salt,  nails,  &c. 
Nothing  to  wear,  eat  or  drink  was  purchased, 
as  my  farm  provided  all.  With  this  saving, 
I  put  my  money  to  interest,  bouglit  cattle, 
fatted  them,  and  made  great  profit. 

In  two  years  after,  my  second  daughter 
was  courted.  My  wife  says,  "come,  you  are 
now  rich;  you  know  Molly  had  nothing  but 
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what  she  spun,  and  no  other  clothing  has 
ever  come  into  our  house  f(}r  any  of  us. 
Sally  must  be  fitted  out  a  little ;  she  ought 
to  fare  as  well  as  neighbour  N.'s  Betty." 
"  Well,  wife,  it  shall  be  as  you  think  best. 
I  have  never  been  stingy,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  what  we  spin  at  home  would  do." 
However,  wife  goes  to  town  in  a  few  days, 
and  returns  with  a  calico  gown,  a  calimanco 
petticoat,  a  set  of  stone  tea-cups,  half  a  do- 
zen pewter  tea-spoons — things  that  were 
never  seen  in  my  house  before.  They  cost 
but  little — I  did  not  feel  it — and  I  confess  I 
was  pleased  to  see  them.  Sally  was  as  well 
fitted  out  as  any  girl  in  the  parish.  In  three 
years  more,  my  third  daughter  had  a  spark, 
and  wedding  being  conchided  upon,  wife 
again  comes  for  the  purse ;  but  when  she 
returned,  what  did  I  seel  a  silken  gown, 
silk  for  a  hat,  a  looking  glass,  china  tea- 
geer,  &c.,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  with 
the  empty  purse.  Then  followed  family 
jealousies  and  quarrels — Molly  ought  to  be 
fitted  out  as  well  as  Betsy.  Good  homespim 
and  cotton  fi^-ens  were  ruled  as  vulgar,  and 
white  feathers  and  silks  must  take  their 
place;  Sally's  husband  must  speculate  in 
stocks,  backed  by  my  endorsement ;  but  he 
had  all  the  fun  of  speculating,  and  I,  all  the 
miseries  of  paying.  Then  children  came 
tumbling  into  the  world,  and  Grand  Pa  must 
bo  their  treasury  department  for  all  things 
needful.  Nothing  was  heard  but  arrange- 
ments for  journeys,  balls,  parties,  and  such 
like. 

In  about  a  year,  Betty's  husband  made  a 
mistake,  and  signed  somebody  else's  name 
to  a  check,  instead  of  his  own — he  was  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  jail,  and  I  had  to  spend 
half  of  my  hard  earnings  to  get  him  out. 
Sally'.s  husband  died,  after  leaving  a  legacy 
of  nine  children,  which,  with  the  mother, 
I've  got  to  support.  Betty's  eldest  boy  was 
trained  for  a  doctor — took  his  degree,  and 
sent  his  first  six  patients  out  of  the  world 
by  improper  treatment.  For  this  he  had  to 
fly  the  land,  leaving  encumbrances  to  drain 
my  purse.  I  could  fill  your  paper  with  fur- 
ther particulars,  but  that  might  not  be  so 
agreeable  to  your  readers.  I  will  only  say, 
in  regard  to  hard  times,  let  every  man  exer- 
cise the  ability  nature  has  given,  in  his  pro- 
per and  prescribed  sphere — let  contentment 
reign  within  his  breast,  nor  envy  reach  its 
threshold.  Regard  not  the  apparent  glitter 
of  your  neighbour,  nor  aim  at  an  equality 
beyond  your  comprehension;  live  more  to 
please  yourselves,  and  less  to  please  other 
people — be  frugal,  industrious,  and  just. 
Bring  your  ideas  down  to  a  proper  level, 
nor  let  them  be  disturbed  by  bad  example. 
So  shall  you  avoid  the  mishaps  I  have  expe- 


rienced in  family  matters,  and  rejoice  in  old 
age  over  a  life  well  applied. — Boston  Culti- 
vator. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

IIoAV  mnch  Lime  should  be  applied  to 
an  acre? 

The  use  of  lime  and  plaster  on  our  lands, 
and  the  introduction  of  clover  to  our  fields, 
have,  I  apprehend,  been  to  the  full  as  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  Pennsylvania,  as  the 
root  culture  has  been  to  England,  and  per- 
haps almost  as  much  so,  as  the  steam  engine 
has  been  to  the  manufacturer.  When  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  Judge  Peters,  of  this  vi- 
cinity, and  Cheyney  Jefteries,  and  Philip 
Price,  and  Nathan  Sharpless,  and  Isaac 
Coates,  of  Chester  county,  commenced  the 
sowing  of  clover  and  the  use  of  plaster,  and 
were  thus  b}'^  example  as  well  as  precept, 
encouraging  their  neighbours  and  the  farm- 
ers generally,  to  do  the  same,  and  were  fur- 
ther urging  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
liberal  provision  made  by  nature  for  enrich- 
ing then-  worn-out  lands,  in  the  exhaustless 
limestone  quarries  spread  over  our  State, 
they  little  thought  what  an  important  ball 
they  were  putting  in  motion,  and  what  an 
astonishing  revolution  they  were  aiding  to 
bring  about  in  the  whole  system  of  Pennsyl- 
vania farming.  They  lived  however,  long 
enough  to  see  a  great  deal  of  this  change, 
and  of  this  improvement;  and  to  observe 
the  great  amount  of  benefit  derived  from 
tlie  enterprise  and  good  judgment  of  tliree 
or  four  public  spirited  individuals.  Without 
her  lime,  her  plaster,  and  her  clover,  what 
would  Pennsylvania  farming  now  have  beenl 
would  she  have  shown  a  population  of  a 
million  and  three-quarters?  would  she  have 
held  twenty  millions  of  bushels  of  wlieat 
and  rye  in  her  granaries — besides  thirteen 
or  fourteen  millions  of  Indian  corn  in  her 
cribs,  and  two  and  a  half  millions  of  tons  of 
hay  in  her  barns'?  We  are  often  told  that 
agriculture, like  other  things,  is  progressive;* 
and  so  it  is:  but  we  may  recollect — or  those 
of  us  who  are  too  young  to  remember,  may 
have  learned  that  previously  to  the  use  of 
iirne,  agriculture  in  this  State,  was  barely 
stationary — it  was  almost  retrograde.  Here 
was  a  new  starting  point — here  was  a  means 
of  agricultural  improvement,  which,  like  the 
descending  stone,  gained  every  moment,  an 
accelerating  force;  for  every  one  knows, 
the  more  we  avail  ourselves  of  means  for 
tlie  improvement  of  our  land,  the  more  those 
means  are  multiplied,  and  they  become  the 
more  available.  Having  made  one  field 
rich,  it  is  much  easier  to  make  the  second 
like  it — and  having  made  all  your  farm  rich, 
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it  must  be  bad  management  that  wont  keep 
it  so.  But  I  am  wandering  from  my  object. 
Although  lime  is  now  universally  used, — 
perhaps  I  ought  to  beg  pardon  of  your  cor- 
respondent, J.  W.  Van  Leer,  for  saying  so — 
yet  the  manner  of  using  it,  and  the  proper 
quantity  to  be  applied,  are  points  not  so  well 
settled.  In  England  they  put  on  two  or 
three,  or  four  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  and 
apply  the  larger  quantity  for  the  first  dress- 
ing; while  here,  we  think  forty  or  fifty  bush- 
els a  good  dressing,  and  increase  the  quan- 
tity as  the  land  is  made  stronger.  The 
following  article,  from  the  third  part  of 
Johnston's  Lectures,  holds  up  some  rather 
novel  views  to  the  Pennsylvania  farmer,  and 
I  think  it  would  not  be  misplaced  or  tbund 
uninteresting  in  the  Cabinet. 

"The  quantity  of  lime  which  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  land,  must  vary  with  its 
qualiiy,  and  with  the  conditions  in  wliich  it 
is  placed!  Hence  the  practice  in  this  re- 
spect, necessarily  varies  in  every  country 
and  in  almost  every  district.  But  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  also  prevails  among  practi- 
cal men,  as  to  whether  that  quantity  of  lime 
which  land  of  a  given  kind  may  require 
ouffht  to  be  applied  in  large  doses  at  long- 
intervals,  or  in  small  quantities  frequently 
repeated.  The  indications  of  theory  in  re 
ference  to  this  point,  are  clear  and  simple. 

x\  certain  proportion  of  lime  is  indispensa' 
ble  in  our  climate,  to  the  production  of  the 
greatest  possible  fertility.  Let  us  suppose 
a  soil  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  lime — the 
first  step  of  the  improver  would  be  to  add  to 
it  this  indispensable  proportion.  This  would 
necessarily  be  a  large  quantity,  and,  there- 
fore, to  land  limed  for  the  first  lime,  theory 
indicates  the  j^mpriety  of  adding  a  large 
dose. 

Every  year,  however,  a  certain  variable 
proportion  of  the  lime  is  removed  from  the 
soil  by  natural  causes.  The  effect  of  this 
removal  in  a  few  years,  becomes  sensibly 
apixirent  in  the  diminished  productiveness 
of  the  land.  After  the  lapse  of  five  or  six 
years,  during  which  it  has  been  gradually 
mixing  with  the  soil,  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  lime  are  generally  the  most  strikinir; 
after  this  they  gradually  lessen,  till  at  the 
end  of  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the  land 
reverts  to  its  original  condition.  To  keep 
land  in  its  best  possible  slate,  therrfore,  the 
natural  ivaste  ought  from,  lime  to  time,  to 
be  supplied  by  the  addition  of  smaller  dose 
of  lime  at  shorter  intervals. 

Such  is  obviously  the  most  natural  course 
of  procedure,  and  he  who  farms  his  own  es 
tate,  and  has  therefore  no  strong  inducement 
to  do  otherwise,  will,  on  the  first  breaking 


up  of  new  land,  give  it  a  heavy  liming,  and 
whether  he  afterwards  retain  it  in  arable 
culture  or  lay  it  down  to  grass,  will  at  in- 
tervals of  four  to  six  years,  give  it  a  new 
dose  of  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  of  the  ori- 
ginal quantity.  But  local  circumstances  and 
customs  interfere  in  many  well-farmed  dis- 
tricts, with  this  most  natural  treatment  of 
the  soil.  In  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  for 
example,  on  entering  upon  his  farm,  which 
he  holds  on  a  lease  of  19  or  21  years,  the 
tenant  begins  by  liming  that  portion  of  his 
nd  which  is  in  fallow,  or  in  preparation  for 
turnips,  at  the  rate  of  240  to  300  bushels  of 
quick-lime  per  acre.  A  similar  liming  is 
given  to  the  other  portions  as  they  come 
into  flillow,  so  that  at  the  end  of  his  first 
rotation, — four  or  five  years — the  whole  of 
his  land  has  been  limed  at  the  same  rate. 
He  now  continues  cropping  for  three  or  four 
rotations — 14  to  16  years — when,  if  he  is 
sure  of  remaining  on  his  farm,  he  begins  to 
lime  again  with  the  same  quantity  as  before. 
If  he  is  to  quit,  however,  he  takes  the  best 
crops  he  can  get,  but  incurs  no  flirther  out- 
lay in  the  addition  of  lime.  His  successor 
follows  the  same  course — begins  by  expend- 
ing perhaps  £1000  in  lime,  and  before  he 
leaves  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  has,  by  con- 
tinued cropping,  brought  back  his  land  near- 
ly to  the  same  state  in  which  he  found  it. 

In  the  district  of  Kyle  and  other  parts  of 
Ayrshire,  again,  lime  is  laid  on — often  when 
preparing  for  the  wheat  crop,  either  by 
ploughing  in  the  second  furrow,  or  by  har- 
rowing in  with  the  seed — at  the  rate  of  40 
bushels  of  shells  an  acre,  and  this  dose  is  of 
course  repeated  every  fijur  or  six  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  rotation.  If  we 
consider  the  probable  difference  in  the  soil 
and  climate,  the  proportion  of  lime  added  in 
the  two  districts  does  not  materially  differ. 
In  Ayrshire,  from  eight  to  ten  bushels,  and 
in  Roxburgh,  from  ten  to  twelve  bushels, 
are  added  for  each  year.*  In  both  counties, 
ihowever,  many  farms  may  be  met  with,  in 
which  the  treatment  of  the  land  in  this  re- 
spect, difl'ers  from  that  which  is  generally 
followed. 

In  Flanders,  a  similar  difference  in  the 
practice  prevails  in  different  districts.  In 
some,  the  land  is  limed  only  once  in  twelve 
years;  in  others,  every  third,  fourth,  or  sixth 


*  Accortlin^,'  to  General  Beatson,  (JVeic  System  qf  Cul- 
tivation, 13'20,)  upwards  of  100  bushels  an  acre,  at  a 
cost  of  £7.  IPs.,  used  to  l)t|applied  to  tlio  clay  lands  of 
Sussex— en  the  fallow,  before  wheat — every  four  years 
This  was  25  bushels  per  acre,  for  each  year.  In  .such 
lanils  as  these.  tlK<!  saving  in  the  article  of  lime  alone, 
which  would  follow  a  judicious  drainage,  would  be 
very  great. 
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year,  according  to  the  length  of  the  rotation. 
In  the  former  case,  from  40  to  50  bushels 
are  applied  per  acre ;  in  the  latter,  from  10 
to  12  bushels  every  third  year.  In  both 
modes  of  procedure,  the  quantity  of  lime 
applied  by  the  year,  is  nearly  tlie  same — 
between  three  and  a  half  and  four  bushels 
per  acre.  These  quantities  are  very  much 
less  than  those  employed  in  our  island,  but 
the  soils  are  also  greatly  lighter,  and  the 
climate,  as  well  as  the  general  treatment  of 
the  land,  very  different. 

We  may  consider  it,  therefore,  as  a  prin- 
ciple recognised  or  involved  in  the  agricul- 
tural practice  both  of  our  own  and  of  foreign 
countries,  that  nearly  the  same  annual  addi- 
tion of  lime  ought  to  be  made  to  the  land, 
whether  it  be  applied  at  long  intervals  or  at 
the  recurrence  of  each  rotation.  There  is, 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  no  saving  in  the 
cost  of  lime,  whichever  method  you  adopt. 
A  slight  consideration  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, may  satisfy  us  that  there  is  a  real  dif- 
ference in  the  comparative  economy  or  protit 
of  the  two  methods. 

Let  us  suppose  two  acres  of  the  same 
clay  land  to  be  limed  respectively  with  200 
bushels  each,  and  that  the  one  is  cropped 
for  twenty  years  afterwards  without  further 
liming,  while  the  other  at  the  end  of  every 
five  years,  is  dressed  with  an  additional  dose 
of  40  to  50  bushels.  In  both  cases  the  land 
would  have  attained  the  most  productive 
condition  in  five  or  six  years.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  in  this  condition  it  produced  annu- 
ally a  crop  of — or  equivalent  in  nutritive 
value  to — 30  bushels  of  wheat,  and  that  on 
neither  acre  did  a  sensible  diminution  appear 
before  the  end  of  ten  years.  Then  during 
the  second  ten,  the  crops  would  gradually 
lessen  in  the  one  acre,  while,  in  consequence 
of  the  readdition  of  the  lime  as  it  disappears, 
the  amount  of  produce  would  remain  sensi- 
bly the  same  in  the  other  acre.  Suppose 
the  produce  of  the  former  gradually  to  di- 
minish from  30  to  20  bushels,  during  these 
ten  years, — or  that  while  the  one  has  con- 
tinued to  yield  30  bushels  during  the  whole 
period,  the  other  has,  on  an  average,  yielded 
only  25  bushels  during  the  latter  ten  years 
If  now  the  second  large  dose  of  200  bushels, 
be  added  to  this  latter  acre,  the  cost  of  liming 
both  will  have  become  sensibly  the  same,  but 
the  amount  of  produce  or  of  profit  from  the 
two  acres  during  the  second  ten  years,  will 
stand  thus : — ten  crops,  of  30  bushels  each, 
amount  to  300  bushels.  Ten  crops,  of  25 
bushels  each,  amount  to  250  bushels, — 
Difference  in  favour  of  frequent  liming, 
50  bushels  per  acre,  or  nearly  two  whole 
crops  every  lease  of  twenty  years. 


Thus  it  appears : 

1°.  That,  according  to  the  practice  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  the  quantity  of  lime  which 
ought  to  be  added,  and  consequently  the  cost 
of  adding  it,  is  very  nearly  the  same,  whe- 
ther it  be  applied  in  larger  doses  at  longer 
intervals,  or  in  smaller  doses  more  frequently 
repeated. 

2°.  That,  after  the  first  heavy  liming, 
the  frequent  application  of  small  doses  is 
the  more  natural  method — and 

3°.  'I'hat  it  is  also  the  most  economical 
or  profitable  method. 

It  is  possible  that  other  considerations, 
such  as  the  tenure  by  which  your  land  is 
held,  may  appear  sufficient  to  induce  you  to 
depart  from  this  method ;  but  there  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  best  re- 
ward those  who  feel  themselves  at  liberty 
to  follow  the  indications  at  once  of  sound 
theory  and  of  enlightened  practice. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who,  in  adopting  the  best 
system  of  liming,  do  not  wish  both  to  injure 
their  land  and  to  meet  with  ultimate  disap- 
pointment. Organic  matter — in  tlie  form  of 
farm-yard  manure,  of  bone  or  rape  dust,  of 
green  crops  ploughed  in,  or  of  peat,  and 
other  composts — must  be  abundantly  and 
systematically  added,  if  at  the  end  of  20 
or  40  years,  the  land  in  which  the  full  sup- 
ply of  lime  is  kept  up  is  to  retain  its  origi- 
nal fertility.  High  farming  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable— for  the  soil  is  ever  grateful  for  skil- 
ful treatment — but  he  who  farms  high  in 
the  sense  of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  lime, 
must  also  farm  high  in  the  sense  of  keeping 
up  the  supply  of  organic  and  other  manures 
in  the  soil — otherwise  present  fertility  and 
gain  will  be  followed  by  future  barrenness 
and  loss.  If  this  is  not  to  be  done,  it  were 
better  to  add  lime  at  long  intervals,  since  as 
the  quantity  of  lime  diminishes,  the  land  be- 
gins to  enjoy  a  little  respite,  and  has  had 
time  in  some  measure,  to  recover  itself — the 
cropping  in  both  instances,  being  the  same — 
before  the  new  dose  is  laid  upon  its  surface." 

The  idea  held  up  in  the  last  paragraph,  is 
I  think,  an  important  one — indeed  it  is  now 
cenerally  considered  so.  The  farmer  who 
limes,  if  he  would  make  his  liming  the  most 
available,  must  also  manure  his  land  by  the 
application  of  organic  matter — that  is  barn- 
yard manure,  green  crops,  bone-dust,  or 
something  of  a  similar  character:  it  will 
not  do  to  depend  upon  lime  alone.      M.  L. 

Darby,  Pa. 


He  that  buys  what  he  does  not  want,  may 
soon  want  what  he  cannot  buy. 
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Life  in  the  Country. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  Address 
delivered  a  month  or  two  since,  by  C.  T.  Botts,  editor 
of  the  Southern  Planter,  before  the  Henrico  Agricul 
tural  Society,  Va.— Ed. 

"Nature  is  not  so  very  bountiful,  even 
in  the  country,  as  to  require  nothing  of  man. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  every  thing-  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  his 
part.  If  he  can  convert  the  wilderness  into 
a  garden,  so  also  can  his  evil  passions  and 
bad  habits  lay  waste  the  kindest  gifts  of 
Providence.  I  recollect,  that  during  the 
last  summer,  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  little 
excursion  into  the  country;  and  one  day 
about  noon,  suffering  from  the  oppressive 
heat  of  a  burning  sun,  I  sought  at  a  little 
farm  house,  that  refreshment  to  which  a  tra- 
veller is  always  welcome  in  this  hospitable 
region  of  Virginia.  As  I  approached  the 
house,  I  met  the  ploughmen  with  their 
teams  coming  in  to  dinner.  The  style  of 
the  harness,  the  leather  eked  out,  with  a 
string  here,  and  a  grape-vine  there,  would 
have  been  sufficient,  if  the  straggling  fences 
had  not  already  told  the  tale,  to  assure  me, 
that  the  proprietor  was,  what  is  emphatically 
called,  a  had  tnunager.  The  yard  was  un- 
enclosed ;  the  house,  ignorant  of  paint,  was 
propped  on  one  side,  and  much  needed  prop- 
ping on  the  other;  the  porches  were  dilapi- 
dated, the  blinds  slouching,  the  panes  broken, 
and  the  whole  premises  wearing  an  air  of 
intolerable  discomfort.  The  proprietor  him- 
self was  sleeping  on  a  plank,  under  the 
shade  of  a  large  tree,  with  his  hat  drau-n 
over  his  eyes,  and  was  the  only  thing  upon 
the  premises  that  seemed  to  be  at  its  ease. 
I  was  received  with  the  warmest  hospitality, 
and  kindly  made  welcouie  to  every  thing 
that  the  house  could  aflbrd.  I  found  that 
mine  host  was  a  shrewd,  intelligent,  lazy, 
goodnatured,  good  for  nothing  fellow.  Al- 
though living  almost  without  the  comforts 
of  savage  life,  he  was  still  what  might  be 
called  a  man  of  substance — that  is,  he  owned 
seven  or  eight  hundred  acres  of  land, such 
as  it  was,  and  twenty  or  tiiirty  negroes — in 
short,  his  goods  and  chattels,  if  reduced 
to  money,  could  not  have  yielded  less  than 
fifleen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars.  If  po- 
liteness had  permitted,  I  should  have  liked 
to  suggest  to  him,  how  much  a  little  repair 
and  paint  would  have  added  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  his  family;  how  many 
elegant  pleasures  and  delight^-,  the  work  of 
his  own  hands  could  have  afforded  them,  if 
he  had  only  employed,  in  ornamenting  and 
adorning  his  homestead,  those  hours  he  had 
spent  upon  that  plank.  But  he,  wise  soul, 
had  found  out  "exactly  how  it  was,"  "no- 


thing was  to  be  made  by  farming  in  this 
country,"  and  he  had  determined,  as  a  pana- 
cea for  all  the  ills  of  life,  to  remove  to  the 
West.  My  poor  friend  may  change  his  cli- 
mate, but  I  much  fear  lie  will  never  get  rid 
of  the  bad  habits  which  made  the  change 
necessary.  This  unfortunate  gentleman  was 
only  the  type  of  a  class,  that  was  formerly 
much  more  numerous  than  it  is  now,  in  Vir- 
ginia. Indeed,  a  new  source  of  extinction 
has  lately  appeared,  which  threatens  to  dissi- 
pate entirely  this  ancient  and  venerable  race 
of  farmers.  Our  Northern  neighbours,  with 
that  sagacity  for  which  they  are  remarkable, 
have  discovered  that  there  is  no  portion  of 
the  country,  that  offers  such  inducements  to 
speculators,  as  the  ancient  seats  of  these  old 
Virginians,  whose  sloth  and  extravagance 
force  them  to  sell  their  birthrights  for  a 
song.  Tiiese  new  comers  have  discovered 
the  grand  secret,  which  modern  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  have  revealed,  that  it 
is  easier  and  cheaper  to  renovate  an  ex- 
hausted acre,  than  to  bring  a  new  one  into 
cultivation.  With  this  knowledge,  with 
which  their  superior  intelligence  has  ac- 
quainted them,  they  are  well  content  to  pur- 
chase the  pleasant  homes  of  the  former  oc- 
cupants, and  send  them  forth,  wives,  little 
children  and  all,  to  encounter  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  a  life  in  the  wilderness. 
We  welcome  those  enterprising  strangers 
amongst  us,  for  they  make  the  wilderness  to 
blossom  as  the  rose,  and  set  an  example  in 
husbandry,  worthy  of  all  imitation.  Yet,  it 
is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  for  every  re- 
cruit we  gain  in  this  way,  some  old  settler 
has  been  driven  from  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood, and  forced  to  yield  his  household  asso- 
ciations to  stranger  hands.  May  he  prosper 
in  foreign  lands,  and  be  taught  that  industry 
and  economy,  the  want  of  which  drove  him 
from  his  own." 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
St.  George's  Ploughing  Match. 

Mr.  Editor, — [  consider  the  report  of  the 
St.  George's,  (Del.,)  committee  on  plough- 
ing— see  p.  152,  of  Cabinet  for  December — 
by  far  the  strongest  recommendation  of  the 
Centre-draught  plough  of  Prouty  &.  Mears, 
that  has  yet  appeared.  Here  was  a  congre- 
gation of  ploughs,  bright  and  sharp  as  file 
and  grindstone  could  make  them,  all  pre- 
pared for  a  start,  on  the  broad  ground  of 
fair  competition  ;  but  not  one  of  them  could 
be  brought  to  face  the  Centre-draught 
plough  until  she  had  been  crippled — per- 
fectly stumped  up  with  long  service ;  with 
the  coulter,  perhaps,  about  an  inch  out  of 
place  and  as  thick  as  one's  finger.     There 
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she  was,  brought  into  the  field  by  a  couple 
of  small  mules,  and  attended  by  every  dis- 
advantage ;  and  then  was  the  time  for  her 
competitors  to  triumph !  This  reminds  me 
of  the  boy  who,  wiien  he  had  been  beaten 
by  another  lad,  cried  out,  "  Ah,  I  knov^?  ^I 
could  beat  him,  if  his  eyes  were  knock'd  out." 

Hear  what  the  committee  say: — "The 
Centre-draught  plough  of  D.  O.  Prouty,  was 
not  in  a  fit  state  for"/«ir  trial,  having  been 
much  used,  greatly  worn,  and  very  dull." 
And  yet,  the  noble  implement  could  not  be 
prevented  from  taking  a  premium,  after  her 
eyes  had  been  knock'd  out!  for  she  was 
awarded  a  copy  of  the  Farmer's  Cabinet  for 
one  year.  I  once  knew  a  horse,  which  could 
never  be  overcome  in  the  race,  until  his  in- 
liuman  owner  had  consented  to  take  a  bribe 
and  over-weigh  him,  by  which  his  shoulder 
was  slipped ;  the  rider  afterwards  declaring, 
that  even  tlien,  he  found  it  harder  to  make 
him  lose,  than  he  had  ever  done  to  make 
him  win.  And  well  they  might  fear,  seeing 
that  she  had  beaten  the  winning  plough 
three  times  in  succession,  and  most  of  the 
others  twice  over,  but  a  few  days  previous, 
compelling  them  to  humble  to  her  at  Vv' il- 
mington,  "Baltimore  county,  and  Prince 
George's,  Marlborough,  and  carrying  ofl'  tlic 
three'' first  premiums— a  new  plough,  a  sil- 
ver o-oblet,  and  a  silver  ice  spoon,  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Now  I  have  no  doubt  the 
judges  placed  the  plouohs  according  to  their 
merits,  but  I  would  take  leave  to  ask,  where 
was  the  justice  in  bringing  a  plough  forward 
for  competition  in  so  very  unfit  a  state! 

But  all  this  must  be  rectified  at  the  next 
meeting  of  St.  George's  Society,  when  just 
such  a  plough  as  that  which  took  tlie  above- 
mentioned  premiums,  and  made  sucli  admi- 
rable work  as  that  which  is  chronicled  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  Cabinet,  page 
190,  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  will  be  exhibited 
under  very  different  circumstances,  and  it 
is  believed,  with  far  different  results.  And 
will  you,  sir,  oblige  me  by  permitting  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  John  Jones'  ac- 
count ot^the  ploughing  match  at  Port-Penn, 
on  tlie  14th  of  May,  lS42,  to  re-apoear  in 
your  pages,  and  oblige  your  sincere  friend, 

X.     r^^.v,  io,o  James  Pkddeii. 

Dec.  25th,  1813. 

P.  S.  Dr.  Noble's  extraordinary  yield  of 
^jieat — see  page  153,  of  Cabinet  for  De- 
cember— is  mainly  attributable  to  the  Cen- 
tre-draught plough,  witli  which  the  land  for 
that  crop  was  turned,  by  that  best  of  plough- 
men, Mr.  James  Bones,  who,  with  a  pair  of 
horses,  ploughed  15  acres  in  seven  dnys 
with  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter  growing 
on  it,  that  bade  defiance  to  every  other 
plough  in  the  country;  Mr.  Bones  himself i 


finding  it  impossible  to  go  through  it,  until 
he  had  obtained  the  use  of  the  Centre- 
draught  plough  of  Mr.  Philip  Reybold,  jr., 
which  turned  and  buried  the  whole,  so  that 
not  a  vestige  of  it  remained  to  be  seen ;  a 
perfect  spade-labour  business.  And  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Bones  observed,  if 
he  had  an  interest  in  the  plough,  he  would 
engage  to  sell  2,000  of  them  a  year.     J.  P. 

"  Each  of  tlie  ploughmen  entered  on  his 
sepai'ate  land,  and  all  performed  their  work 
well :  but  the  land  ploughed  by  the  Centre- 
draught  plough,  was  the  best  done  that  I 
ever  saw.  It  was  ploughed  hither-about, 
and  so  neat  and  true  was  the  work  per- 
formed, that  if  a  line  had  been  stretched 
across  from  tlie  double  furrow,  and  including 
it,  there  could  not  have  been  a  variation  of 
two  inches,  either  in  the  width  of  the  fur- 
row, or  height  thrown,  including  also  the 
clearing  furrow,  which  was  the  best  done  in 
the  whole ;  for  so  straight  was  the  sod  laid 
and  evenly  guagcd,  that  the  open  furrow 
was  just  the  width  of  the  share  and  bar, 
and  no  more ;  and  most  elegantly  finished. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  judges  gave 
the  award  to  the  Concave  plough;  alleging, 
that  if  the  work  had  been  done  by  the  Cen- 
tre-draught ploughman,  it  would  Imve  been 
better  performed !  A  strange  award  indeed." 
Signed,        John  Jones. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Fly  Meshes. 

The  July  number  of  the  Saturday  Maga- 
zine, de^-cribes  a  very  simple  method  of  ex- 
cluding flies  from  apartments.  The  appara- 
tus is  so  simple  and  cheap,  that  it  may  per- 
haps induce  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Cabinet  to  make  the  trial  and  give  the  re- 
sult publicity. 

It  is  simply  to  suspend  a  net  with  meshes 
an  inch  square,  made  of  light  coloured  thread, 
to  the  outside  of  the  window,  and  although 
the  meshes  may  be  large  enough  to  allow 
several  flies  with  expanded  wings  to  pas.s 
through  at  the  same  moment,  yet  from  some 
inexplicable  dread  of  venturing  across  the 
rnesh-work,  thoy  will  be  effectually  excluded. 
Or  a  substitute  for  a  net  may  be  employed, 
by  stretching  threads  across  both  vertically 
and  horizontally,  and  fastening  to  small  nails 
driven  into  the  window  frame. 

It  is  said  to  be  much  used  in  Italy,  where 
from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  flies  are  very 
abundant  and  troublesome,  and  with  perfect 
success. 

For  this  plan  to  succeed,  it  is  essential  that 
the  light  enter  the  roomy'<-o??z  one  side  only, 
for  if  there  bo  an  opposite  or  side-window 
the  flies  pass  through  without  scruple.    Z. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabine:. 
Poudrette  on  Corn. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  last  spring-  made  experi- 
ments in  Kent  county,  Delaware,  on  Indian 
corn,  with  poudrette,  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Mmor.  This  concentrated  ruanure  was  ap- 
plied in  its  usual  form,  that  of  a  coarse  pow- 
der— dropped  in  contact  with  the  seed  at  the 
time  of  planting,  and  in  other  cases  thrown 
upon  the  hill  after  the  corn  had  come  up. 
The  experiments  were  made  in  three  differ- 
ent fields,  all  however,  of  very  similar  soil, 
namely,  a  light  clay  loam,  greatly  impover- 
ished by  long  tillage,  without  the  assistance 
of  manure.  In  every  instance  the  corn  grew 
off  with  a  rapidity,  which  made  it  the  admi- 
ration of  all  who  saw  and  compared  it  with 
that  growing  in  the  vicinity,  even  such  as 
had  received  the  help  of  other  manure. 
The  quantity  applied  was  only  a  gill  to  each 
hill,  or  about  ten  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the 
product  was  in  every  case,  at  least  double 
that  on  the  adjacent  ground.  Where  the 
application  was  made  in  contact  with  the 
seed,  the  corn  proved  the  best.  I  have  made 
arrangements  for  using  this  valuable  fertil- 
izer quite  extensively  on  corn  next  spring, 
and  shall  also  try  it  as  a  top-dressing  for 
wheat,  to  be  applied  in  March  and  April. 
To  those  especially,  who  reside  at  a  distance 
from  large  towns,  and  are  without  other 
abundant  sources  of  manure,  the  poudrette 
is  a  most  valuable  acquisition,  as  its  concen- 
trated form  allows  it  to  be  transported  at 
comparatively  trifling  expense. 

Yours  respectfully, 

G.  Emehson. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  30th,  1843. 


Measurement  of  Cream. 

In  our  fourth  number  we  gave  a  description  and  cut 
of  Fry's  Lactometer,  prepared  at  the  susjgestion  of  a 
Committee  of  the  American  Institue,  for  testing  the 
quality  of  milk,  or  ascertaining  the  amount  of  its  adul- 
teration by  water,  by  comparing  its  specific  gravity 
with  that  of  VTater.  In  a  late  number  of  Johnston's 
Lectures,  we  find  the  following  notice  of  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  richness  of  milk,  which  we 
know,  is  generally  estimated  by  the  bulk  of  cream 
which  rises  to  its  surface  in  a  given  time.— Ed. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  testing  this  richness," 
says  the  Professor,  "  a  simple  instrument, 
dignified  by  the  learned  name  o? galaclome- 
ter,  or  milk  gage,  has  been  recommended, 
and  may  often  be  useful.  It  consists  of  a 
narrow  cylindrical  vessel,  or  long  tube  of 
glass,  divided,  or  graduated  into  one  hundred 
equal  parts.  This  vessel  is  filled  up  to  one 
hundred  with  the  milk  to  be  tested,  and  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours, 
the  quantity  of  cream  which  has  risen  is  es- 


timated by  the  number  of  degrees  of  space 
which  it  occupies  at  the  top  of  the  milk.  If 
it  covers  three  degrees,  the  milk  yields  three 
per  cent;  if  seven  degrees,  seven  per  cent 
of  cream.  This  instrument,  however,  will 
give  a  result  which  will  be  generally  less 
than  the  truth,  because  the  cream  will  al- 
ways rise  slowly  through  five  or  six  inches  of 
milk;  the  smallest  length  whicli  the  instru- 
ment can  conveniently  be,  and  most  slowly 
in  the  richest  and  thickest  milk.  Unless 
considerable  care  be  taken,  therefore,  this 
milk  gage  may  easily  lead  to  erroneous  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  relative  decrees  of 
richness  of  different  samples  of  milk." 


From  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Sm.\ll  Productive  Farm. — I  raised,  the 
past  year,  from  30  acres  of  land,  700  bushels 
of  potatoes,  60  bushels  of  barley,  2-3  bushels 
of  beets,  1.5  bushels  of  wheat,  10  bushels  of 
beans,  4  tons  of  mowed  oats,  6  tons  of  Eng- 
lish hay,  10  tens  of  meadow  hay,  40  bushels 
of  corn,  20  bushels  of  carrots,  75  chickens 
and  turkeys,  and  a  great  variety  of  garden 
sauce. 

I  have  killed  one  hog,  weighing  390  lbs., 
made  400  pounds  of  butter,  kept  three  cows, 
a  pair  of  oxen,  two  heifers,  two  steers,  eight 
sheep  and  4  hogs.  I  have  been  on  the  place 
but  two  years,  and  have  laid  six  acres  of 
land  to  grass ;  the  land  a  clay  loam,  easy  to 
work.  I  have  no  convenience  for  my  hogs 
to  graze,  neither  do  I  believe  it  economy,  for 
the  extra  manure  that  can  be  made  by  yard- 
ing them,  will  pay  the  extra  feed.  I  mis 
lime  with  my  compost,  and  plaster  my  corn, 
potatoes  and  grass.  I  sort  my  potatoes  be- 
fore sale,  and  by  that  means  save  half  a  peck 
per  bushel,  which  would  be  lost  to  me  if  not 
sorted.  Finally,  I  cook  every  thing  I  give 
my  hogs,  and  feed  warm,  and  keep  warm. 
A.  T.  Perkins. 


Food  and  pasture  for  Cows. — In  the 

same  animal,  says  Johnston  in  his  Lectures, 
the  quantity  of  milk  is  known  to  be  greatly 
influenced  by  the  kind  of  food.  This  is 
best  understood  in  the  neighborhood  of  large 
towns,  where  the  profit  of  the  dairy-man  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  quantity,  rather  than  upon 
the  quality  of  his  milk.  Hence  the  value 
of  highly  succulent  foods — of  the  grass  of 
irrigated  meadows — of  mashed  and  steamed 
food — of  brewer's  grains — of  turnips,  pota- 
toes, and  beets — and  of  other  similar  ve- 
getable productions,  which  contain  much 
water,  intimately  mixed  with  nutritive  mat- 
ter, and  thus  tend  both  to  aid  in  the  produc- 
tion of  milk,  and  to  increase  its  quantity. 
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Guano. 

Some  late  numbers  of  the  Auctarium  to  Maund's 
Botanic  Garden,  contain  a  well  written  article  on 
Guano,  which  we  have  concluded  would  be.no  less  in- 
teresting to  our  readers,  than  it  has  been  to  thfe  editor. 
There  is  little  probability  that  this  remarkable  sub- 
stance— be  it  what  it  may — whether  the  deposit  of 
birds,  or  of  volcanic  origin— will  come  very  considera- 
bly into  use  either  in  this  country,  or  in  England. 
The  fact  of  its  diminishing  in  quantity  in  Peru— its 
absolute  necessity  in  the  cultivation  of  many  of  the 
volcanic  and  sandy  districts  of  South  America,  as  well 
as  the  high  price  at  which  only  it  can  be  procured,  will 
keep  the  supply  in  this  country  and  in  England  very 
limited.  A  sample  of  the  guano  may  be  seen  at  this 
office.  It  is  "  a  fine  brown,  or  fawn  coloured  powder, 
emitting  a  strong  marine  smell."  We  have  thought 
we  recognize  in  its  smell,  something  similar  to  that 
which  we  experience  when  first  entering  the  enclosure 
of  a  menagerie.  The  experiments  detailed  below,  have 
been  prosecuted  with  great  care  and  judgment,  and 
unequivocally  demonstrate  the  existence  in  guano,  of 
a  most  powerful  and  effective  stimulant  to  plants. 
The  article  will  probably  be  concluded  in  our  next 
number.— Ed. 

•  So  much  has  of  late  been  said  and  written, 
about  this  celebrated  manure,  that  inquiries 
become  more  and  more  frequent,  reg-arding 
its  intrinsic  qualities,  and  the  methods  of 
best  and  most  profitably  employing  it.  Some 
use  it  in  a  liquid  state ;  some,  mixed  with 
earthy  ingredients;  and  others  apply  the 
pOre  guano  alone.  Some  too,  work  it  into  the 
soil,  either  generally  or  partially ;  otliers 
apply  it  to  the  surface.  Regarding  quantity, 
the  practice  has  been  equally  variable ;  gua- 
no having  been  used  from  one  cwt.  on  an 
acre,  even  to  ten.  These  discrepancies  puz- 
zle plain  practical  men,  and  induce  them  to 
neglect  that  which  is  worthy  of  attention. 
Such  circumstances  are,  at  present,  insepa- 
rable from  the  subject;  not  alone  because 
this  is  a  newly-introduced  article,  but  be- 
cause we  are  all  young  in  the  knowledge  of 
manures  in  general. 

The  compounding  of  various  manures  to- 
gether, is  a  subject  of  much  importance; 
one  that  has  scarcely  been  thought  of,  e.x- 
cepting  a  few  of  tite  rudest  processes,  which 
have  been  adopted  without  the  guidance  of 
a  single  idea  as  to  the  effect  likely  to  be 
produced.  It  is  well  known  that  the  drugs 
of  our  pharmacopoeia  greatly  assist,  or  ame- 
liorate, each  other  in  their  effects  on  the 
human  body.  So,  also,  is  it  of  the  food  which 
we  ourselves  eat;  and  so  it  probably  is  with 
the  food  of  living  vegetables;  but  at  present, 
in  the  science  of  the  nutrition  of  vegetables, 
men,  generally  speaking,  are  merely  empir 
ics, — knowing  almost  nothing  of  the  "mode 
of  operation"  of  the  food  of  plants ;  even 
whether  from  the  atmosphere  or  the  earth, 


the  vegetable  collects  the  greater  portion  of 
the  elements  of  its  solids.  It  is,  however,  a 
gratifying  fact,  that  rays  of  light  are  darting 
through  the  crevices  of  ignorance,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  ere  long,  although 
we  may  not  be  walking  in  broad  sun-shine, 
we  shall  be  emancipated  from  the  darkness 
which  has  so  long  invested  this  department 
of  natural  science.  Liebig  has  risen  as  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude;  and  promises, 
by  his  light,  to  guide  us  on  our  way  to  re- 
gions of  comparative  brightness. 

Although  our  intention,  in  tliis  place,  is 
chiefly  to  bring  together  the  leading  practi- 
cal facts  which  have  been  elicited  by  the 
use  of  a  newly-introduced  suhstance  as  a 
manure;  still  we  cannot  pass  over  tlie  im- 
aginings which  naturally  arise  on  approach- 
ing the  subject ;  and  these  general  observa- 
tions may,  we  trust,  the  better  prepare  some 
of  our  readers,  for  carrying  into  successful 
practice,  the  experiments  of  their  predeces- 
sors; although  they  may  be  unable  to  in- 
vestigate those  laws  and  processes  essential 
to  the  development  of  organic  nature. 

The  importance  of  attention  to  tliis  sub- 
ject will  be  better  understood  by  looking 
through  its  effects.  These  are  an  increase 
of  organic,  out  of  inorganic,  matter; — of 
vegetable,  and  hence  animal,  life,  out  of  the 
inorganized  substances  of  the  earth.  In  re- 
gard to  animal  or  vegetable  life,  Liebig's 
general  remarks  on  nutrition  are  appropri- 
ate. He  says,  "  The  continued  existence  of 
all  living  beings  is  dependent  on  the  recep- 
tion by  them  of  certain  substances,  which 
are  applied  to  the  nutrition  of  tlieir  frame. 
An  inquiry,  tlierefore,  into  the  conditions  on 
which  the  life  and  growth  of  living  beings 
depend,  involves  the  study  of  those  sub- 
stances which  serve  them  as  nutriment,  as 
well  as  the  investigation  of  the  sources 
whence  these  substances  are  derived,  and 
tlie  changes  which  they  undergo  in  process 
of  assimilation.  A  beautiful  connection  sub- 
sists between  the  organic  and  inorganic 
kingdoms  of  nature.  Inorganic  matter  af- 
fords food  to  plants,  and  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  yield  the  means  of  subsistence  to  ani- 
mals. The  conditions  necessary  for  animal 
and  vegetable  nutrition  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent. An  animal  requires  for  its  develop- 
ment, and  for  the  sustenance  of  its  vital 
functions,  a  certain  class  of  substances  which 
can  only  be  generated  by  organic  beings 
possessed  of  life.  Although  many  animals 
are  entirely  carnivorous,  yet  their  primary 
nutriment  must  be  derived  from  plants ;  for 
the  animals  upon  which  they  subsist  receive 
their  nourishment  from  vegetable  matter. 
But  plants  find  new  nutritive  material  only 
in  inorganic  substances.     Hence  one  great 
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end  of  vegetable  life  is  to  generate  matter 
adapted  for  the  nutrition  of  animals  out  of 
inorganic  substances,  which  are  not  fitted 
for  this  purpose."  Hence,  we  recognize  the 
necessity  of  vegetable  life,  before  animal  life 
can  find  support.  On  the  third  day  of  crea- 
tion the  Almighty  clothed  the  earth  with  ve- 
getables ;  He  subsequently  created  animals 
to  exist  upon  them. 

We  shall  now  bring  under  notice,  nume- 
rous facts  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  use 
of  guano  as  manure ;  and  from  these,  draw 
general  conclusions  for  the  guidance  of  fu- 
ture practice. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  not,  however,  be 
aware  of  the  origin  of  this  substance,  there- 
fore the  history  of  an  article  which  is  now 
become  so  important  in  commerce,  and  so 
useful  in  rural  economy,  should  be  known. 
Tlie  Spanish  author,  Antonio  di  Ulloa,  pub- 
lished his  voyage  to  South  America,  in  1748, 
and  in  1758  an  English  translation  appeared, 
in  which  a  clear  statement  of  the  benefits 
enjoyed  by  the  Peruvians  from  the  use  of 
guano,  may  be  seen.  These  statements 
seem  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  till  the  cele- 
brated traveller  ami  naturalist,  Von  Hum- 
boldt, visited  South  America,  and  further 
described  its  abundance,  its  qualities,  and 
uses ;  and  from  whose  account  most  that  we 
know  has  been  collected. 

Its  name,  guano,  or  huana,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  central  Peru,  signifies  manure; 
and,  from  the  existence  of  this  substance  over 
a  certain  district  of  that  country,  chiefly 
included  between  the  fifteenth  and  twen- 
tieth degrees  of  south  latitude,  several 
places  have  taken  their  names.  Guano  is 
not,  by  any  means,  a  newly-discovered  ma- 
nure; its  use,  amongst  the  Peruvians,  in  the 
culture  of  maize  and  capsicums,  on  their 
sandy  plains,  is  traced  back  five  or  six  hun- 
dred years;  and,  without  it,  cultivation  there 
would  seem  to  be  useless, — the  land  would 
be  a  mere  arid  expanse.  Hence  a  regular 
trade  between  the  guano  islands  of  the  South 
Sea,  and  tlie  coast  of  Peru,  has  for  centuries 
past  existed.  A  vessel  employed  in  tliis 
trade,  is  called  a  guanero,  and  so  ofiensive 
is  the  effluvia  arising  from  it,  that  it  pro- 
duces nausea  and  sneezing  in  the  passengers 
of  a  ship  merely  sailing  near  it.  Indeed, 
one  small  island,  expressly  called  Islan  di 
Guano,  is  said  to  emit  so  intolerable  a  stench, 
that  vessels  are  deterred  from  approaching 
its  shores. 

The  excavation  of  mountains  of  this  sub- 
stance, where  it  has  been  found  fifty  or  even 
sixty  feet  thick,  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  a  peculiar  sort  of  earth  there  depos- 
ited— that  it  was  impossible  for  such  an  ac- 
cumulation to  have  arisen  from  the  drop- 


pings of  birds ;  but  that  such  is  the  fact  is 
beyond  doubt.  This  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculative  opinion.  It  is  asked,  "Has  it 
originated  in  the  same  islands  where  it  is 
now  found,  or  has  it  been  accumulated  there 
by  some  revolution  of  the  earth?"  Does  it 
point  back  to  an  era  when  the  deluged  globe 
was  provided  with  a  greater  number  of  aquat- 
ic birds  than  at  the  present  time,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  coal  formation  refers  us  back 
to  a  vastly  luxuriant  vegetation "?  Or,  was 
the  guano  formed  under  circumstances  per- 
fectly similar  to  those  now  existing;  and 
was  nothing  required  to  produce  such  im- 
mense stratification,  but  a  long  succession 
of  ages]"  When  we  look  back  to  the 
countless  years  that  must  have  passed  away 
before  such  accumulations  could  have  taken 
place,  simply  by  the  presence  of  flamingos 
and  cormorants,  it  certainly  gives  rise  to 
unbounded  astonishment.  One  fact,  related 
by  Garsilaso,  a  Spanish  author,  should  be 
stated.  He  acknowledges  the  importance 
of  guano  to  Peru,  and  says  that  under  the 
government  of  those  rulers  called  incas,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  made  a  crime, 
punishable  by  death,  to  destroy  any  of  the 
sea-fowl  that  inhabited  the  guano  islands. 
This  law  has,  long  ago,  been  laid  aside ;  it 
indicates,  however,  the  estimation  in  which 
the  substance  was  held ;  and  also  throws  a 
gleam  of  light  on  the  means  of  its  accumu- 
lation. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  the  manure  from 
sea-fowl,  which  abounds  in  considerable 
quantities  on  some  of  the  rocky  islands  in 
the  north  of  Britain,  may  not  equal  guano"? 
or  why  the  products  of  our  own  pigeon  cotes 
and  hen  roosts,  may  not  be  of  equal  value  ] 
Each  of  these  is  known  to  be  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  vegetation,  a  circumstance 
which  arises  mainly  from  the  combination 
of  the  solid  and  liquid  excretions  of  birds ; 
but  that  which  has  been  exposed  on  rocks 
in  Europe,  has  its  most  valuable  portions 
washed  away,  by  repeated  rains ;  whereas, 
in  that  immediate  part  of  the  globe  whence 
guano  is  brought,  it  never  rains.  The  ma- 
nure is  deposited  stratum  on  stratum,  where 
it  consolidates,  dries,  and  retains  all  its 
powerful  ammoniacal  and  other  ingredients. 
Again,  a  wide  distinction  exists  between  the 
excrements  of  carnivorous  and  granivorous 
animals;  between  that  of  marine  birds, 
which  live  on  fish,  and  poultry,  which  live  on 
vegetables.  Who  amongst  us  does  not  know 
the  difference  between  the  oflfensive  gases 
arising  from  decaying  animal  matter,  and 
that  of  hay,  or  similar  vegetables?  These 
gases,  which  have  hitherto  been  suffered  to 
escape,  and  are  thereby  lost,  but  which  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  agriculturist  to 
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retain — to  fix,  as  it  is  called,  are  the  very 
essence  of  manures,  and  that  which,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  is  required  for  the  luxu- 
riant growth  of  agricultural  crops. 

As  guano  is  found  spread  over  an  immense 
extent  of  country,  it  is  likely  that  it  will 
vary  much  in  quality,  from  a  circumstance 
already  mentioned — that  of  deterioration  by 
washing.  It  is  found  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  those  extremely  dry  districts,  in  which 
rain  is  almost  unknown ;  and,  when  brought 
to  us  from  a  humid  and  wet  climate,  it  will 
be  greatly  weakened  in  its  effects.  It  is 
also  found  on  low  rocks  and  promontories  on 
the  American  coast,  where  sand  may  drill 
over  it,  and  be  mixed  with  the  genuine  ma- 
nure. These  circumstances  demand  the  at- 
tention of  the  purchaser. 

We  shall  forbear  to  enter  on  the  chemical 
analysis  of  guano ;  it  is  more  our  province 
to  show  its  effects,  and  to  inform  our  readers 
how  it  may  be  most  efficiently  employed  in 
horticulture.  We  have,  in  progress,  various 
experiments  to  assist  in  proving  its  value; 
and,  as  far  as  these  have  gone,  they  have, 
in  general,  been  most  satisfactory.  We 
have  already  proved  that  it  may  be  used  too 
freely,  and  that  injury  may  thereby  be  pro- 
duced. In  a  liquid  state,  four  ounces  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  applied  twice  a  week,  for 
three  weeks,  to  beds  of  strawberries,  it  has 
occasioned  an  amazing  growth  of  foliage 
and  blossoms,  but  its  influence  on  the  crop 
of  fruit  remains  to  be  seen.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  bed  of  seedling  alpine  strawberry 
plants,  which  had  been  up  about  a  month, 
was  thinly  sprinkled  with  unmixed  guano  in 
powder,  and  it  destroyed  every  plant  where 
it  was  applied.  The  half  of  a  bed  of  onions, 
which  were  six  inches  high,  were  sprinkled 
over,  a  month  ago,  with  pure  guano,  at  the 
rate  of  two  ounces  to  every  square  yard, 
being  upwards  of  five  cwt.  to  the  acre;  the 
season  has  been  rainy,  and  the  onions,  treated 
with  guano,  are  double  the  size  of  those  not 
so  treated.  Potatoes,  which  were  six  inches 
high,  had  guano  sprinkled  along  the  rows, 
amongst  their  stems,  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce 
and  a  half  to  every  yard ;  and  these  are  now 
(five  weeks  subsequently)  far  superior  to 
those  in  parts  of  the  rows  purposely  left 
without  guano.  Nine  parts  of  light  soil 
were  mixed  with  one  of  guano,  and  half  a 
spadeful  of  the  compost  was  put  into  each 
of  the  holes  regularly  made  to  receive  it,  in 
a  prepared  bed  of  light  soil ;  in  the  midst  of 
the  compost,  in  each  hole,  a  plant  of  Brussels 
sprouts  was  put,  and  then  well  watered. 
This  was  done  a  month  ago,  and,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  more  than  half  the  plants  have 
dwindled  and  died.  Geraniums  were  wa- 
tered, at  intervals  of  a  week,  five  times  only 


in  the  whole^  with  guano  water,  four  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  water;  their  leaves  then 
began  to  curl,  and,  although  the  use  of  the 
liquid  guano  has  been  discontinued  two 
montlis,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  plants  will 
recover  till  they  are  potted  in  fresh  soil. 
Plants,  of  various  sorts,  in  pots,  watered  only 
with  guano  water,  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon, 
have  flourished  astonishingly — none  have 
failed.  These  are  lessons  which  cannot  be 
mistaken. 

In  a  pamphlet  by  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  on  Guano  as  a  Fertilizer,  which  may 
be  referred  to  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  inquiry,  we  observe  a  communication 
from  Henry  Bland,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  a  late 
resident  of  Peru,  in  which  is  described  the 
method  of  using  this  manure  in  that  country. 
The  practice  is,  doubtless,  founded  on  expe- 
rience, and  indicates  the  propriety  of  apply- 
ing it  sparingly  to  young  plants,  and  in- 
creasing the  quantity  in  proportion  to  their 
strength.  In  allusion  to  the  cultivation  of 
maize,  or  Indian  corn,  Mr.  Bland  says, 
"When  the  plants  are  six  or  eight  inches 
above  ground,  a  pinch  of  guano,  as  much  as 
can  be  easily  held  between  the  thumb  and 
two  fingers,  is  placed  around  each  bunch, 
and  the  whole  is  usually  irrigated  immedi- 
ately afterwards.  Guano  is  again  applied 
when  the  plant  is  about  throwing  out  its 
fruits;  a  handful  is  then  applied  to  each 
bunch,  and  irrigation  immediately  follows. 
The  next  succeeding  crops,  potatoes  and 
wheat,  are  produced  without  any  further 
application  of  manure." 

(To  be  continued.) 
For  the  Fanners'  Cabinet. 

Wheat. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  following  portion  of 
your  extract  from  the  Albany  Argus,  which 
appeared  in  this  month's  Cabinet,  in  regard 
to  the  influence  of  weather  on  wheat,  is  not 
in  accordance  wifh  my  small  experience.  It 
runs  thus: — "We  have  known  wheat  to 
ripen  on  the  Western  prairies,  in  such 
cloudy  weather  as  would,  in  the  Eastern 
States,  on  our  thin  and  comparatively  impo- 
verished soil,  give  no  fulhiess  to  the  berry — 
the  exceeding  richness  and  natural  warmth 
of  the  Western  soil,  in  a  measure  supplying 
the  absence  of  a  warm  and  ripening  sun." 

In  the  first  place,  we  might  assert,  that 
our  "  thin  and  impoverished  soil"  gave  as 
large  return  in  wheat  for  many  years  after 
the  country  was  first  settled,  as  any  of  the 
"  exceeding  rich  soils"  of  the  far  West. 
And  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  western 
portion  of  New  York  was  currently  reported 
as  having  an  inexhaustible  soil  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  valuable  grain. 
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As  no  soil  can  for  any  great  length  of 
time  be  made  to  support  one  species  of  trees 
or  plants,  without  being  properly  fed  by  such 
jRjod  or  properties  as  are  adapted  to  tiie  wants 
of  the  same,  hence  we  must  naturally  expect 
that  any  one  favourable  portion  of  the  vast 
prairies  of  the  West,  will  in  a  given  period, 
fail  to  produce  the  article  of  wheat  in  such 
abundance,  with  as  little  effort  as  at  present. 
Let  the  reader  bring  to  mind  any  plot  of  full 
grown  timber  that  has  been  cut  or  burned 
down  within  his  own  observation,  and  which 
same  piece  is  now  producing  a  second  growth 
of  trees ;  these  trees  are  not  mainly  of  the 
same  species  of  the  former  growth,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  soil  was  exhausted  of 
those  properties  which  were  required  to 
produce  tlie  former  growth. 

"Cloudy  weather"  is  no  disparagement  to 
the  growth  and  filling  of  grain,  and  "  the 
absence  of  a  warm  sun"  is  just  the  thing 
we  desire  in  our  impoverished  country,  in 
order  to  produce  a  full  berry  to  the  grain. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  this  State 
the  present  season,  may  be  set  down  at  17 
bushels  per  acre,  safely;  some  pieces  prO' 
duce  as  high  as  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  We 
have  raised  nearly  enough  for  our  consump- 
tion. S.  W-  Jewett. 

Middlebury,  Vt.,  DfC.  27th,  1843. 


A  Hint  to  House  Owners  and  Builders. 

No  portion  of  a  house  is  so  important  to 
its  preservation  as  a  good  roof;  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  although  a  poor  uncivilized 
Indian  can  with  common  bark,  cover  his 
cabin  or  wigwam  so  effectually  as  to  prevent 
a  leak,  the  generality  of  "  modern  roofers," 
with  the  aid  of  a  choice  of  materials — tin, 
copper,  zinc,  &c. — seldom  are  found  ingeni- 
ous enough  to  prevent  a  roof  from  leaking. 
The  leaks  most  common  to  newly  built 
houses  are  found  about  the  chimneys,  or 
wherever  the  material  of  wliich  the  roof  is 
made,  comes  in  contact  with  brick  work. 
This  arises  from  not  properly  covering  the 
edge  of  the  roofing.  In  tin  roofs,  the  usual 
custom  is  to  carry  the  sheets  of  tin  some 
foot  or  six  inches  up  along  side  tlie  brick 
work,  at)d  to  putty,  or  plaster,  or  cement  the 
seam ;  but  after  a  short  time,  either  by 
shrinking  of  the  rafters  and  other  wood 
work  of  the  roof,  or  a  settling  of  the  chim- 
ney, this  putty,  cement  or  plastering,  is 
found  to  show  a  crack,  by  the  tin  being 
drawn  from  its  position,  and  the  water  enters 
and  runs  down  under  the  tin. 

In  other  cases  the  upper  edge  of  the  tin 
is  bent  and  inserted  in  the  brick  work,  but 
the  shrinking  and  settling  above  alluded  to, 
produce  the  same  result;  the  tin  is  drawn 


from  its  position  and  a  leak  is  sure  to  follow. 
This  causes  more  putty  and  plaster,  and 
"  paint  skins"  are  also  resorted  to,  but  after 
a  few  showers  and  hot  days  they  all  prove 
ineffectual.  Ask  a  roofer,  and  he  will  tell 
you  "  these  leaks  can't  well  be  prevented ; 
it  always  has  been  so  and  always  will  be,  as 
long  as  wood  shrinks  or  chimneys  settle." 

Now,  a  very  simple  plan  cannot  fail  to 
prove  a  complete  protection  against  leaks. 
When  the  chimney  is  built,  let  the  mason 
be  instructed  to  insert  between  the  second 
and  third  tiers  of  bricks  above  the  roof,  a 
strip  of  sheet  lead,  say  six  inches  wide,  leav- 
ing about  four  inches  projecting  outward,  the 
other  two  inches  being  firmly  masoned  in 
the  brick,  and  leave  it  there.  I'hen  the 
roofer,  when  he  is  completing  his  work,  will 
carry  the  sheets  of  the  roof  up  the  side  of 
the  chimney  nearly  to  this  lead,  which  he 
will  then  bend  down  over  the  upper  edge  of 
his  work,  and  batter  it  smoothly  and  snugly 
clown.  There  must  be  no  soldering  or  nail- 
ing the  two  together.  W^ith  this  arrange- 
ment the  shrinking  of  the  wood  work  of  the 
roof  may  draw  the  tin  or  other  metal  of 
which  the  roofing  is  composed,  or  the  chim- 
ney may  settle,  but  no  leak  can  occur  there 
in  consequence. 

If  this  plan  is  to  be  applied  to  houses  al- 
ready built,- the  hood  of  lead  can  be  inserted 
in  tlie  brick  work  of  the  chimney  by  cutting 
out  the  pointing  and  plastering  of  the  brick, 
and  securing  the  lead  with  new  cement. 

Any  man  who  builds  a  house  and  desires 
to  have  a  tight  roof,  should  insist  upon  hav- 
ing this  lead  hood  inserted  firmly  in  the 
work  that  rises  above  the  roof,  so  that  when 
the  roof  is  put  on  there  is  a  covering  ready 
to  be  bent  down  over  the  roof  work,  when 
it  joins  the  brick  or  stone  work  of  the 
house. — N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Lime. 

To  THE  Editor, — Sir:  I  have  read  with 
much  pleasure,  of  the  wonderful  effects  of 
lime,  as  an  improver  of  the  exhausted,  worn- 
out  lands  of  Newcastle  county.  And  as  I 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
the  farmers  of  this  County  and  State,  I  have 
thought  fit  to  give  you  my  experience  on 
lime,  hoping  it  may  be  of  some  service  to 
the  owners  of  such  lands  as  I  have  alluded 
to  above.  I  have  used  Mr.  Abel  .leans'  white 
lime,  burnt  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county 
— I  have  used  shell  lime,  and  Schuylkill 
wood,  and  coal-burnt  lime,  all  with  the  same 
uniform  success.  1  have  not  for  ten  years 
past,  limed  any  of  my  lands  that  did  not  pay 
me  the  cost  of  the  lime,  together  with  the  into- 
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rest,  and  cost  of  hauling  and  spreading,  in 
two  years  from  the  time  I  bought  and  spread 
the  lime  on  my  lands.  In  some  case-,  I  have 
been  fully  paid  in  one  crop  of  corn  or  oats. 

I  have  known  Andrew  Eliason,  John 
McCracken,  Charles  Boulden,  George  Boul- 
den,  Robert  M.  Black,  Esqrs.,  to  be  fully  re- 
paid in  the  first  corn  crop,  for  the  entire  cost 
of  the  first  liming,  hauling  and  spreading 
included,  so  that  the  lime  did  not  cost  the 
purchaser  one  cent  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  as  the  extra  grain  more  than  paid  for 
the  lime,  over  -what  the  land  would  have 
produced  without  the  lime;  no  manure  of 
any  kind  being  used  with  the  lime.  I  took 
different  fields  myself  and  tried  the  experi- 
ment, and  I  found  that  two  crops — one  of 
corn  and  one  of  oats — did  in  every  instance, 
repay  the  outlay  for  the  lime,  and  sometimes 
one  crop  paid  the  whole  cost  of  the  lime : 
the  difference  was  owing,  of  course,  to  a  va- 
riety of  causes;  on  some  soils  lime  acts  more 
powerfully  at  first,  and  sometimes  it  is  put 
on  more  evenly  and  in  a  finer  state,  and 
sometimes  the  seasons  are  better  adapted  to 
the  powerful  action  of  lime;  and  the  prices 
also  of  produce,  we  know  often  vary.  I 
would  recommend  the  Schuylkill  lime,  sold 
in  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  by 
Jeremiah  Zelly,  of  Mount  Holly,  New  Jer 
sey,  as  the  best  burnt  and  purest  stone  lime 
I  have  ever  used  from  the  Schuylkill.  All 
the  Schuylkill  lime  is  very  good,  but  some 
is  of  course  inferior  to  other  lime.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  lime  intended  for  corn, 
should  be  spread  next  May  or  June,  on  a 
pasture  field  intended  for  corn  the  following 
spring,  as  the  lime  spread  on  the  old  lea 
field  would  have  time  to  act  more  power- 
fully on  the  first  crop,  and  pay  as  well,  and 
perhaps  better  than  if  put  on  in  the  spring 
that  the  corn  is  planted ;  of  this,  however, 
there  are  different  opinions.  Lime  may  be 
put  on  at  any  time,  and  in  quantities  of  25 
to  35  bushels  per  acre,  and  should  be  evenly 
and  carefully  spread,  and  not  suffered  to 
cake,  for  that  is  injurious. 

Yon  can  publish  this,  if  you  consider  it 
worth  a  place  in  your  valuable  paper.  I 
consider  lime  will  justify  any  prudent  man 
to  hire  money  at  six  per  cent.,  and  he  will 
get  twenty-five  per  cent,  clear  or  more. 

Henrv  Cazier. 

Mount  Vernon  Farm,  Summit-bridge, 
Del.,  Dec.  18th,  1843. 

In  a  conversation  a  few  days  ago  with  John  Jones, 
a  near  neighbour  to  Henry  Cazier,  he  informed  the 
editor,  that  in  1841,  ho  cut  thirteen  busliels  of  wheat 
to  tlie  acre  from  a  field  of  thirty-two  acres,  which  had 
hitherto  been  so  poor  as  to  produce  only  about  three 
bushels.  The  field  had  received  a  dressing  of  forty 
bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre,  in  1838,  and  a  crop  of  oats 


which  had  been  injured  on  the  17th  of  sixth  month, 
1840,  by  a  hail-storm,  was  ploughed  down  pretty  soon 
afterwards.  Wheat  in  the  ninth  month,  1841,  was 
worth  $1  50;— the  lime  cost  20  cents  per  bushel,  and 
the  first  cost  of  the  land  was  $10  per  acre.  So  that 
if  the  extra  ten  bushels  of  wheat  be  set  down  to  the 
credit  of  the  lime,  it  will  within  $3  an  acre,  pay  for 
both  land  and  lime ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  superior  con- 
dition in  which  tlie.land  was  left  after  the  wheat  was 
taken  ofi". — Ed. 


Farmer's  Encyclopedia. 

The  editor  of  this  work  has  requested  the  republica- 
tion of  the  following  note,  originally  addressed  to  the 
Cultivator.  We  use  the  occasion  to  say,  that  on 
looking  over  the  article  afresh,  which  appeared  at  page 
347,  of  our  last  volume,  and  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  considerable  uneasiness  to  some  of  our  very  sensi- 
tive friends,  we  remain  of  the  opinion  then  expressed, 
that  it  is  a  beautifully  written  speculation  upon  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  subject,  and  need  by^no  moans, 
have  given  rise  to  those  "thunders  of  indignation," 
which  some  of  our  Southern  friends  have  thought  ne- 
cessary for  its  annihilation,  and  with  which  they  have 
thought  proper  to  frighten  their  readers.  No  one  has 
contemplated  injustice  to  the  South.  We  have  not 
said,  nor  do  we  mean  to  say,  that  all  the  author's  po- 
sitions are  sustained,  or  that  they  are  all  tenable;  but 
the  subject  is  particularly  curious,  and  the  assumptions 
of  the  writer  are  philosophically  argued.  What  is 
wanted  for  the  South  that  is  not  yielded  to  her?  lias 
she  not  her  orange  groves,  her  rice  fields,  and  her  su- 
gar plantations,  in  all  tlieir  e.xuherance,  and  in  all 
their  capacity  to  enrich  their  cultivators?  And  from 
these  and  other  similar  privileges,  are  we  not  continu- 
ally feeling,  and  are  we  not  ever  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  rigidness  of  our  climate  cuts  us  off?  Why 
should  we  fight  with  our  own  shadows,  or  with  wind- 
mills, conjuring  up  difficulties  to  vex  ourselves  with, 
which  are  in  reality  only  the  floating  phantoms  of  our 
imaginings?  The  remarks  of  some  of  our  cotempora- 
ries  in  relation  to  this  subject,  lead  us  to  the  belief 
that  they  not  only  think  that  nature  has  meant  to  do 
every  thing  exclusively  for  them,  but  are  vexed  if  every 
one  else  does  not  assent  to  their  assumptions.  We 
have  been  reminded  of  the  man  who  was  so  grasping 
as  a  landholder,  that  he  sighed /or  all  the  farms  west  qf 
him! 

The  article  was  transferred  to  the  Encj'clopedia  from 
Featherstonhaugh's  American  Journal  of  Geology  and 
Natural  Science.  But  it  was  not  written  by  Feather, 
haugh.  It  wag  written  by  a  thorough  Southern  man, 
now  holding,  if  wefare  rightly  advised,  large  interests 
in  Alabama.  It  probably  never  entered  his  mind— he 
never  dreamed  that  he  was  writing  any  thing  deroga- 
tory in  the  least,  to  his  own  "sunny  South;"  he  could 
have  no  possible  inducement  to  do  so :  neither  have 
those  any  such  feeling,  who  have  read  with  pleasure, 
and  who  still  claim  the  privilege  to  admire,  the  article 
in  question.— Ed.  F.  Cabinet. 

Messrs.  Editors, — We  regret  to  find 
that  an  article  upon  the  Influence  of  Cli- 
mate on  the  Productiveness  of  Plants,  in- 
troduced into  the  Farmer's  Encyclopedia, 
has  caused  us  to  be  denounced  as  entertain- 
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ing  feelings  unfriendly  to  the  interests  of 
the  Southern  States.  Very  erroneous  im- 
pressions have  heen  propagated  in  regard  to 
us,  by  means  of  extracts  and  garbled  state- 
ments made  by  those  who  have  never  seen 
our  work,  in  which  it  is  explicitly  stated 
from  whence  the  article  was  taken.  Where 
we  are  personally  known,  we  entertain  no 
fear  of  being  in  the  least  suspected  by 
Southern  men  of  any  desire  to  do  the  South 
the  least  injustice.  To  show,  however,  what 
little  foundation  really  exists  for  accusations 
against  us,  we  think  it  proper  to  state,  that 
tlie  article  which  has  been  complained  of, 
was  written  several  years  since,  and  origi- 
nally published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Geology,  by  a  Snulhern  mun,  born  and  edu- 
cated "in  South  Carolina,  and  largely  inte- 
rested in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  property, 
in  both  which  States  he  has  spent  much  of 
his  life. 

The  position  sought  to  be  maintained  by 
tliis  able  and  unprejudiced  inquirer,  is,  that 
"the  cultivated  plants  yield  the  greatest 
products  near  the  northernmost  limit  in 
which  they  will  grow."  He  has  certainly 
argued  the  point  with  great  ingenuity  and 
plausibility,  but  whether  his  data  are  all  in- 
variably correct,  we  will  not  take  upon  our- 
selves to  assert,  not  wishing,  at  present,  to 
argue  the  subject.  The  author  is  abun- 
dantly capable  of  taking  care  of  himself, 
should  he  feel  called  upon  to  do  so.  But 
we  do  not  think  it  likely  that  he  will  conde- 
scend to  notice  all  the  communications 
which  have  been,  or  may  be  made  upon  the 
subject  through  different  journals,  some  of 
which  are  from  persons  possessed  of  marvel- 
lous faculties  for  discovering  treason  where 
this  or  any  other  offence  was  never  dreamed 
of.  The  question  affords  an  interesting  topic 
for  discussion  in  journals  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture and  natural  science. 

Editor  of  F.  Encyclopedia. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  IGth,  1843. 


Cottou  Crop,  «&c. 

Ingloside,  Adams  co.,  Miss.,  Oct.  26th,  1843. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  F.  Cabinet, — 
Sir:  I  write  you  on  the  eve  of  our  Agricul- 
tural Fall  Fair — the  rain  falling  in  torrents 
— a  steady,  cold,  right-in-earnest  sort  of  rain 
— roads  knee  deep — and  the  ground  so  com- 
pletely saturated  with  water,  that  even  if  it 
cleared  off  to-night,  which  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  its  doing,  with  frost,  we  could  have 
no  comfort  at  our  Fair.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  there  was  every  assurance  of 
a  most  interesting  and  very  full  meeting.  I 
presume  we  shall  have  a  postponement  for  a 
few  days — long  enough  for  the  weather  to 


moderate,  and  the  roads  to  become  good 
again. 

December  6th. — A  long  interval — I  found 
this  letter  in  my  desk  unfinished,  and  now 
take  it  up  to  close  it. 

Our  P'air  was  postponed  a  few  days,  and 
came  oft'  well — one  of  the  most  interesting 
meetings  we  have  ever  had.  I  sent  you  full 
reports  in  the  "Concordia  Intelligencer."* 

We  have  had,  and  still  have,  one  of  the 
most  ruinous  seasons  imaginable  for  the 
planter.  Almost  incessant  rains,  heavy  wind 
and  frequent  great  changes  in  the  temper- 
ature. We  have  only  very  recently  had  a 
frost  severe  enough  to  injure  the  cotton,  but 
the  rains  and  warm,  close  weather,  had  al- 
ready wound  it  up.  Few  in  this  region 
will  gather  over  half  a  crop ;  and  those  who 
like  myself,  have  considerable  quantities  of 
cotton  yet  ungathefed,  and  who  thought 
themselves  favoured,  will  be  very  little 
benefited,  as  the  seeds  are  sprouting  in  the 
bowls.  Where  the  2,000,000  of  bales  are 
to  come  from,  which  it  was  thought  the  pre- 
sent crop  would  amount  to,  I  never  could 
imagine ;  and  now  I  do  not  believe  the  crop 
wilfreach  1600,000. 

So  the  editor  of  Carey  &  Lea's  edition  of 
the  Farmer's  Encyclopedia,  thinks  that  the 
author  of  the  article  copied  by  you  from  that 
Encyclopedia,  on  the  Influence  of  Climate 
on  tiie  Fruitfuliiess  of  Plants,  can  take  care 
of  himself,  if  he  loill  condescend  to  do  so  ! 
I,  for  one,  must  disagree  with  him — I  think 
it  impossible  for  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  or 
Dr.  Emerson,  or  both  of  them,  to  prove  one 
half  of  the  assertions  made  in  the  article  in 
question. 

Yours  truly  and  respectfully, 

Thomas  Affleck. 


John  Belton  O'Neal,  states  in  the  South- 
ern Agriculturist,  published  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  under  date  of  August,  1842,  that  in 
December  previous,  he  "sowed  a  small  quan- 
tity of  wheat  for  Col.  Peter  Hair.  It  was 
sown  in  cotton  ground.  The  greater  part 
of  the  seed  was  rolled  in  wet  lime,  so  as  to 
encrust  the  seed ;  as  far  as  that  extended, 
there  was  not  the  least  smut.  Three  or  four 
lands  were  sown  with  the  seed,  without  being 
rolled  with  lime,  and  they  were  full  of  smut. 
This  little  experiment  goes  far  to  show,  that 
lime  is  an  antidote  to  smut." 


The  number  of  eggs  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  various  parts  of  the  Continent, 
for  the  year  ending  January  5th,  1839,  was 
83,74.5,723,  and  the  gross  amount  of  duty 
received  for  the  same,  was  £29,111. 


*  This  paper  has  not  been  received.— Ed. 
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Of  the  Properties  and  Composition  of 
Milk. 

The  milk  of  most  animals  is  a  white 
opaque  liquid,  having  a  slight,  but  peculiar| 
odour,  which  becomes  more  distinct  when  the 
milk  is  warmed;  and  of  an  agreeable  sweet-| 
ish  taste.  It  is  heavier  tlian  water — usually 
in  the  proportion  of  about  103  to  100.  When 
newly  taken  from  the  animal,  cow's  milk  is 
almost  always  slightly  alkaline.  It  speedily! 
loses  this  character,  however,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  hence  even  new  milk  often 
exhibits  a  slight  degree  of  acidity.  When 
left  at  rest  for  a  number  of  hours,  it  sepa- 
rates into  two  portions,  throwing  up  the 
lighter  part  to  the  surface,  in  the  form  of 
cream.  If  the  whole  milk,  or  the  cream 
alone,  be  agitated  in  a  proper  vessel — a 
churn, — the  temperature  of -the  liquid  un- 
dergoes a  slight  increase,  it  becomes  dis- 
tmctly  sour,  and  the  fatty  matter  separates 
in  the  form  of  butter.  If  a  little  acid,  such 
as  vinegar,  or  diluted  muriatic  acid,  be  added 
to  milk  warmed  to  about  100°  Fahrenheit,  it 
immediately  coagulates  and  separates  into  a 
solid  and  a  liquid  part — the  curd  and  the 
whey.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the 
addition  of  rennet  or  of  sour  milk;  and  it 
takes  place  naturally,  when  milk  is  left  to 
itself  until  it  becomes  sour.  At  a  very  low 
temperature,  or  when  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
milk  remains  sweet  for  a  considerable  time. 
At  the  temperature  of  60^  Fahrenheit,  it 
soon  turns,  or  acquires  a  sour  taste,  and  at 
70°  or  80°  it  sours  with  still  greater  rapidity. 
If  sour  milk  be  gently  warmed,  it  undergoes 
fermentation,  and  may  be  made  to  yield  an 
intoxicating  liquor.     By  longer  exposure  to 


the  air,  it  gradually  begins  to  putrefy,  be- 
comes disagreeable  to  the  taste,  emits  an 
unpleasant  odour,  and  ceases  to  be  a  whole- 
some article  of  food. 

The  milk  of  each  species  of  animal  is  dis- 
tinguished by  some  characters  peculiar  to 
itself. 

Ewes'  milk  does  not  differ  in  appearance 
from  that  of  the  cow,  but  it  is  generally 
mote  dense  and  thicker,  and  gives  a  pale 
yellow  butter,  which  is  soft,  and  soon  be- 
comes rancid.  The  curd  is  separated  from 
this  milk  with  greater  difficulty  than  from 
that  of  the  cow.  Goals''  milk  generally 
possesses  a  characteristic  unpleasant  odour 
and  taste,  which  is  said  to  be  less  marked  in 
animals  of  a  white  colour,  or  that  are  des- 
titute of  horns.  The  butter  is  always  white 
and  hard,  and  keeps  long  fresh.  This  milk 
is  considered  to  be  very  wholesome,  and  is 
often  recommended  to  invalids.  Ass''s  milk 
has  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the  woman. 
It  yields  little  cream,  and  the  butter  is  white 
and  light,  and  soon  becomes  rancid.  It  con- 
tains much  sugar,  and  hence  soon  passes  to 
the  state  of  fermentation.  Milk,  like  vege- 
table products,  consists,  besides  water,  of 
organic  substances  destitute  of  nitrogen — 
sugar  and  butter ;  of  an  organic  substance 
containing  nitrogen  in  considerable  quantity 
— the  curd  or  casein ;  and  of  inorganic,  or 
saline  matter,  partly  soluble,  and  partly  in- 
soluble, in  pure  water. 

The  proportions  of  these  several  constitu- 
ents vary  in  different  animals :  this  appears 
in  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the 
composition  of  the  milk  of  several  animals 
in  its  ordinary  state,  as  found  by  Henry  and 
Chevallier: 


Woman. 

Cow. 

Ass. 

Goat. 

Ewe. 

Casein  (cheese,) 

1.52 

4.4S 

1.82 

4.08 

4.50 

Butter, 

3.55 

3.13 

0.11 

3.32 

4.20 

Milk  sugar, 

6..50 

4.77 

6.08 

5.28 

5.00 

Saline  matter, 

0.45 

O.liO 

0..34 

0.58 

0.68 

Water, 

87.fl8 

87.0-2 

91.C5 

80.80 

85,62 

100.00  10( 

From  the  numbers  in  the  above  table,  it 
appears  that  the  milk  of  the  cow,  the  goat,' 
and  the  ewe,  contnins  much  more  cheesyi 
matter  than  that  of  the  woman  or  the  ass.' 
It  is  probably,  this  similarity  of  asses'  milk 
to  that  of  the  human  species,  together  with: 
its  deficiency  in  butter,  which,  from  the 
most  remote  times,  has  recommended  it  to 
invalids,  as  a  liofht  and  easily  digested  drink. 
—r Johnston'' s  Lectures. 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


Poudrette  and  Stable  Manure. 

In  a  note  to  the  Editor,  from  D.  K.  Minor,' 
dated  the  6th  instant,  he  says :  "  I  send  you| 
herewith  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.i 
B.  Tovvnsend,  of  Newtown,  L.  I.,  who  was^ 


long  an  unbeliever  in  the  value  of  Poudrette, 
but  who  now  uses  it  largely."     He  says : 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  stating,  that  I  have 
used  Poudrette  of  the  manufacture  of  your 
company,  and  have  seen  its  good  effects  on 
flowers  and  garden  vegetables  generally;  but 
more  especially  when  used  on  wheat,  and 
grass  following  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1841,  I  manured  a  field  for 
wheat  with  the  best  stable  manure  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  at  the  cost  of  833  per 
acre,  except  one  acre  through  the  centre,  on 
which  I  put  forty  bushels  of  Poudrette,  at 
40  cents  a  bushel,  and  transportation  i!l, — 
equal  to  !i^l7  per  acre.  On  cutting  the  grain 
in  1842,  I  could  perceive  no  difl'erence,  ex- 
cept that  the  straw  was  shorter  where  the 
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Poudrelte  was  used  than  where  stable  ma- 
nure was  used ;  nor  could  I  perceive  any 
difference  in  the  grass,  on  mowing  it  this 
season,  or  in  the  pasture  up  to  this  time ; 
the  grass  and  pasture  being  quite  as  good 
where  the  forty  bushels  of  Poudrette  were 
used,  at  a  cost  of  $17,  as  where  the  stable 
manure  was  used  at  the  cost  of  .^33  per  acre. 

This  year  I  cut  a  piece  of  wheat  which 
w^as  manured  with  Poudrette  last  fall,  at  the 
same  rate,  forty  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  as 
good  as  any  in  the  country,  yielding  thirty- 
six  bushels  and  a  half  per  acre,  weigliing 
sixty-one  and  a  half  pounds  per  bushel ; 
though  Long  Island  is  not  considered  a  good 
wheat  country. 

On  corn,  I  think  it  should  be  spread  broad 
cast,  as  it  is  too  powerful  to  be  used  in  the 
hill  at  the  rate  I  use  it,  forty-five  bushels  to 
the  acre.  My  corn  this  year  is  nearly  double 
where  I  used  Poudrette  at  that  rate  broad 
cast  on  the  sod  before  it  was  broken  up,  to 
that  which  was  planted  with  other  manure. 

I  have  a  piece  of  wheat  sowed  this  fall, 
manured  with  Poudrette,  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  at  the  cost  of  816,50,  (Poudrette  cost- 
ing less  than  in  1841)  which  looks  exceed- 
ingly well.  I  have  used  poudrette  this  year 
to  the  amount  of  over  §150,  and  can  recom^ 
mend  it  as  a  good  and  cheap  manure,  especi- 
ally when  the  farmer  has  to  haul  his  manure 
any  distance. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c., 

T.    B.    ToWNSEND. 

Xewtown.  L.  I.,  Nov.  2nd,  1843. 

Maxims  to  be  observed  by  tJie  JBee- 
Keeper. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  books  we  have  read  on 
the  subject  of  Bees,  is  that  of  Robert  Huish,  on  their 
"Natural  History  and  General  Management."  The 
author  differs  in  many  respects  from  Huber  and  other 
celebrated  apiarians,  and  boldly  marks  out  and  follows 
his  own  path.  We  publish  below,  his  24th  chapter, 
without  however  adopting  all  his  sentiments.  It  may 
furnish  numerous  valuable  hints,  and  lead  to  further 
inquiries  and  investigations  on  questions  still  unset- 
tled, and  on  which  our  best  observers  disagree. 

We  have  repeatedly  referred  to  Bcvan's  little  book 
on  the  Honey  Bee,  as  containing  the  best  information 
within  a'  narrow  compass,  and  at  a  low  price.  We 
have  it  continually  for  sale. 

Huish  is  a  bold  e.xperimentalist.and  has  really  made 
a  very  entertaining  book;— the  novelty  of  some  of  his 
views  will  make  our  Bee  breeders  brush  up  their  old 
recollections  and  opinions,  and  inquire  whether  or  not 
they  be  all  correct.— Ed. 

I.  A  hive  is  composed  of  three  kinds  of 
bees. 

1st.  The  queen,  who  is  the  only  female, 
and  lays  every  egg  in  the  hive. 

2nd.  The  drones,  amounting  in  number 
from  600  to  1000,  according  to  the  popu- 


lation of  the  hive.  They  fecundate  the 
eggs  of  the  queen,  being  the  only  males  in 
tlie  hive,  and  are  killed  by  the  w'orking  bees 
at  the  close  of  the  breeding  season. 

3rd.  The  common  working  bees,  who, 
being  of  the  neuter  gender,  take  no  share 
in  the  procreation  of  their  species.  They 
collect  the  honey  and  make  the  wax,  and 
may  be  calculated  from  1000  to  6000  in 
every  hive.  In  summer  the  numbers  are 
considerably  augmented. 

II.  The  bees  never  allow  but  one  queei^ 
in  a  hive,  who  begins  to  lay  her  eggs  about 
the  end  of  January,  and  finishes  about  Au- 
gust or  September. 

III.  The  young  queens  never  lay  eggs  in 
the  parent  hive.  If  there  be  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  bees  to  form  a  swarm,  the  young 
queens  are  killed. 

IV.  A  swaim  without  drones  is  not  of  any 
value:  when  drones  are  wanting,  about  two 
or  three  hundred  to  be  taken  from  the  pa- 
rent hive. 

V.  A  hive  which  has  drones  in  the  winter, 
generally  perishes. 

VI.  A  weak  swarm  will  weigh  from  one 
to  two  pounds ;  a  middling  one  from  three 
to  four  pounds ;  a  good  one  about  five  pounds ; 
and  an  excellent  one  from  six  to  eight  pounds. 

VII.  Bees  deprived  of  their  queen  will 
not  work,  and  will  perish  if  there  be  no 
royal  egg  in  the  hive  from  which  a  queen 
can  be  born. 

VIII.  The  larvEB  of  the  bees  are  about  six 
days  in  completing  their  growth,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather;  they  then  take 
the  form  of  a  nymph  or  chrysalis,  in  which 
they  remain  about  fifteen  days,  when  they 
emerge  from  the  cell  a  perfect  bee. 

IX.  Eggs  are  hatched  successively  in  a 
hive ;  and  when  the  number  of  bees  which 
have  emerged  from  the  cells  be  greater  than 
the  hive  can  contain,  they  form  what  is 
called  a  swarm,  which  is  always  accompa- 
nied by  a  young  queen,  but  never  by  the 
mother  queen. 

X.  There  are  no  determined  signs  for  the 
departure  of  a  swarm.  It  generally  takea 
place  from  the  hour  of  ten,  A.  M.,  to  about 
two,  P.  M.  A  swarm  seldom  departs  in 
windy  weather,  and  never  during  rain. 

XI.  A  swarm  never  to  be  put  in  an  old 
hive. 

XII.  A  hive  that  has  thrown  off  one 
swarm,  will  generally  throw  off  a  second, 
and  a  third ;  the  latter  always  to  be  returned 
to  the  parent  hive. 

XIII.  The  greater  the  number  of  swarms, 
the  less  is  the  quantity  of  honey. 

XIV.  The  hives  which  throw  off  three 
swarms,  generally  perish  in  the  winter,  un- 
less the  swarms  be  returned  to  them. 
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XV.  Swarms  do  not  thrive  well  in  very 
large  hives;  the  larger  the  hive,  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  wax,  and  less  the  quantity 
of  honey. 

XVI.  Several  swarms  united  in  one  hive, 
will  furnish  a  greater  supply  of  honey  than 
if  allowed  to  remain  separate. 

XVII.  The  first  occupation  of  a  swarm  is 
to  construct  the  combs,  and  scarcely  twenty 
cells  are  made  before  tlie  queen  begins  to 
lay  her  eggs.  All  the  combs  are  generally 
placed  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  tlie 
entrance  of  the  hive.  The  interval  between 
each  comb  is  about  three  lines. 

XVIII.  There  are  only  three  substances 
in  a  hive.  1st.  Honey,  which  is  collected 
from  the  flowers.  2nd.  Wax,  formed  by  an 
elaboration  of  the  farina  of  plants.  3rd. 
Bee-bread,  which  is  the  crude  farina  of 
plants  not  yet  elaborated. 

XIX.  The  cells  of  the  combs  are  of  dif- 
ferent dimensions.  The  cells  in  which  the 
common  bees  are  bred,  are  a  complete  hexa- 
gon, and  the  smallest  in  size.  The  cells  in 
which  the  drones  are  bred  are  larger,  and 
irregular  in  their  shape.  The  cells  in  which 
the  queens  are  bred  are  placed  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  edges  of  the  combs,  having  the 
opening  at  the  bottom,  and  about  the  size  of 
an  acorn. 

XX.  The  bees  never  to  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  hive  during  the  time  that  snow  is 
upon  the  ground. 

XXI.  The  cells  which  contain  honey  are 
covered  with  a  small  pellicle,  and  are  flat; 
tlie  cells  which  contain  brood  are  convex. 

XXII.  The  severer  the  cold,  the  less  is 
the  consumption  of  food ;  if  kept  dry,  there 
is  not  any  cold  in  this  climate  which  can 
affect  the  lives  of  the  bees. 

XXI II.  The  hives  which  are  completely 
closed  during  the  winter,  become  foul  and 
musty,  which  occasions  the  death  of  tlie 
bees,  independently  of  their  being  prevented 
taking  their  periodical  flight  for  the  purpose 
of  venting  their  feces. 

XXIV.  The  mortality  of  bees  proceeds 
almost  always  from  the  want  of  provisions, 
or  the  death  of  the  queen. 

XXV.  The  aspect  of  an  apiary  should  al- 
ways be  to  the  south-east.  A  hive  with  an 
aspect  towards  the  north,  will  not  swarm 
so  soon  by  three  weeks,  as  one  which  has 
an  aspect  towards  the  south. 

XXVI.  Water  is  indispensable  to  bees; 
if  not  naturally  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  hives,  to  be  artificially  supplied. 

XXVII.  Raw  sugar  never  to  be  given  to 
bees  as  food;  and  no  food  to  be  given  to 
bees  which  has  not  undergone  the  process 
of  boiling,  with  the  exception  of  honey  itself. 


XXVIII.  Neither  tobacco  nor  sulphur  to 
be   used   in  the   fumigation  of  bees;    the 

moke  of  dried  leaves  or  rags  will  answer 
every  purpose. 

XXIX.  Every  hive  to  stand  upon  its  own 
pedestal,  two  feet  from  the  ground.     Hives 

)laced  on  benches,  are  subject  to  pillage  and 
battles. 

XXX.  A  person  may  by  law  follow  his 
swarm  into  the  garden  of  another  person, 
paying  foV  all  damage  that  he  may  occasion, 
provided  he  can  prove  that  he  has  never  lost 
sight  of  the  swarm  from  its  depailure  from 
the  hive. 

XXXI.  The  customary  noise  with  pokers 
and  shovels,  and  frying-pans,  and  warming- 
pans,  is  of  no  real  benefit.  The  bees  will 
never  settle  until  the  queen  sets  them  tlie 
example. 

XXXII.  Deprivation  of  hives  to  take  place 
in  the  spring,  and  not  in  the  autumn.  Glasses 
to  be  placed  on  hives  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary or  March.  Hives  seldom  swarm  which 
have  glasses  put  over  them. 

XXXIII.  Hives  to  be  protected  from  the 
sun  in  summer,  when  the  heat  is  very  great. 
In  spring,  however,  the  coverings  to  be  taken 
off  the  hives,  that  the  sun  may  play  fully 
upon  them.  A  hive  without  a  covering,  will 
swarm  a  fortnight  sooner  than  one  with  a 
covering. 

XXXIV.  Bees  to  be  assisted  in  the  killing 
of  the  drones.  As  not  a  single  drone  is  left 
in  the  hive,  they  may  be  indiscriminately 
killed  as  soon  as  the  bees  signify  the  proper 
time. 

XXXV.  Bees  of  a  first  swarm  begin  their 
combs  in  the  middle  of  the  hive;  the  bees 
of  a  second  swarm  begin  their  combs  at  the 
side.  A  valuable  hint  to  the  purchasers  of 
swarms. 

XXXVI.  Swarms  always  to  be  fed  if  rainy 
weather  ensue  immediately  after  their  being 
hived.  The  food  to  be  given  late  at  night, 
but  never  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  A  swarm 
not  to  be  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  parent  hive. 

XXXVII.  In  winter,  the  bees  occupy  the 
top  of  the  hive ;  in  sprmg  and  summer  they 
occupy  the  middle  and  the  bottom. 

XXXVIII.  The  age  of  a  hive  determined 
by  the  colour  of  the  combs.  The  combs  of 
a  young  hive  are  yellow,  progressing  through 
every  shade  to  a  positive  black,  which  is  an 
indisputable  sign  of  an  old  hive. 

XXXIX.  The  goodness  of  a  hive  deter- 
mined by  its  weight;  a  hive  of  twenty-five 
pounds  may  be  considered  excellent  if  in  the 
months  of  February  or  March ;  if  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  it  is  then  but  of  a  second- 
ary character. 
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For  the  Farmers' Cabinet. 
Mode  of  putting  in  Wheat  and  Rye. 

Mr.  Editor, — Opinions  differ  in  regard 
to  the  best  mode  of  covering  winter  grain, 
whether  by  ploughing  in  or  harrowing,  both  of 
which  I  have  tried,  and  give  the  preference 
to  ploughing  the  seed  under,  when  it  is  done 
carefully  and  judiciously;  but  finding  the 
process  rather  tedious,  I  was  induced  to  try 
an  experiment  this  flill,  when  I  put  in  nine 
acres  of  wheat,  which  I  turned  under  with 
the  Cultivator,  and  which  has  succeeded  to 
my  perfect  satisfaction.  The  seed  came  up 
with  great  regularity,  and  really  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  put  in  with  a  drill.  Independ- 
ent of  this,  the  work  was  done  in  less  than 
half  the  time  it  would  have  taken  had  it 
been  ploughed  in,  and  the  economy  of  time 
and  labour  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
every  farmer.  In  using  the  plough  for  co- 
vering wheat,  I  found  it  was  not  covered  to 
that  uniform  depth  which  is  desirable,  as 
the  ploughman  will  at  times  force  the  plough 
to  a  greater  depth  in  some  parts  of  the  field 
than  he  does  in  others,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  seed  is  buried  too  deep  in  some 
parts,  and  too  shallow  in  others.  But  I  do 
not  find  this  to  be  the  case  when  the  Culti- 
vator is  used,  as  no  force  is  required,  the 
weight  of  the  implement  itself  being  suffi- 
cient to  carry  it  to  the  required  depth,  and 
the  operator  has  merely  to  guide  the  horse 
in  the  proper  direction  and  steady  the  im- 
plement with  his  hands. 

I  am  induced  to  communicate  this  experi- 
ment, trifling  as  it  may  be,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  your  numerous  readers,  and  shall  be 
glad  at  a  future  day,  to  learn  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  much  better  informed  than 
myself  on  these  matters,  and  who  may  be 
induced  to  try  it.  J.  T. 

Hamilton  Township,  N.  J., 
Dec.  16th,  1843. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Sex  of  Strawberry  Plant— Peach  Worm- 
To  Preserve  Apples— Plough. 

Mr.  Editor, — Not  the  least  among  the 
benefits  derived  from  your  valuable  paper,  is 
the  suggestion  of  useful  hints  for  the  regu 
lation  of  our  affairs  in  their  proper  season 
If  you  should  consider  the  following  re 
marks  worthy  the  room  which  they  will 
occupy,  you  can  dispose  of  them  accordingly 

Some  discrepancies  of  opinion  I  find  to 
be  still  prevalent  in  regard  to  the  sexual 
character  of  the  strawberry,  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  perfectly  reconcileable  with  the 
well  known  habits  of  this  interesting  plant. 
Some  of  the  varieties,  to  which  that  of  your 


correspondent  undoubtedly  belongs,  (see  last 
No.  of  Cabinet,  p.  139,)  bear  what  botanists 
call  perfect  flowers,  which  means  that  like 
the  apple,  the  peach,  and  the  cherry,  each 
flower  has  within  its  own  corolla  all  the 
organs  necessary  to  fructification,  viz:  pistils 
or  female  organs,  and  stamens  or  male  or- 
gans. Other  varieties  again  belong  to  the 
Linnsean  class,  dicecia,*  of  which  we  have 
familiar  examples  in  the  hemp,  the  hop, 
and  the  spinach,  bearing  on  one  plant,  flow- 
ers with  stamens  only ; — and  pistils  only  on 
others. 

I  have  heard  of  a  third  kind,  which  by 
cultivation  has  assumed  a  mixed  charac- 
ter, producing  imperfect  fruit,  unless  the 
plants  are  intermingled  with  other  kinds. 
That  variety  of  the  strawberry  which  has 
been  cultivated  in  this  valley  for  30  years, 
and  by  some  called  Chili,  is  strictly  a 
dioDcious  plant;  beds  composed  altogether  of 
either  six  being  always  barren ;  whereas  no 
other  sort  is  more  prolific,  where  there  is  a 
due  proportion  of  each  sex;  one  male  to 
ten  or  fifteen  females  is  considered  a  suffi-* 
cient  allowance.  The  honey  bee  appears 
a  principal  agent  in  the  work  of  fecunda- 
tion, by  carrying  the  fructifying  pollen  from 
flower  to  flower. 

It  is  customary  with  us  to  mark  with 
stakes  the  males  in  several  rows  when  in 
flower,  at  which  time,  they  can  be  distin- 
guished at  a  glance ;  in  order  that  we  may 
know  whence  to  select  in  making  new  plan- 
tations in  the  fall.  The  runners  uniformly 
producing  plants  of  the  same  sex  with  the 
parent  root. 

For  the  w'orm  in  the  peach  tree  we  have 
a  simple  antidote  in  boiling  water.  With- 
out occupying  too  much  of  your  paper  with 
the  details  of  my  experience  with  this  re- 
medy, suflice  it  to  say,  that  if  diligently 
applied  spring  and  fall  as  herein  directed, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  prove 
efiectual. 

Scoop  away  the  earth  from  around  the 
tree  so  as  to  form  a  small  basin,  reaching 
down  to  the  forks  of  the  roots,  into  which 
pour  three  or  four  gallons  of  boiling  water, 
drawing  the  earth  again  around  the  stock. 

This  quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  young 
trees,  but  as  they  grow  older,  and  the  bark 
proportionally  thick,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  application  of  the  water  immediate- 
ly, as  too  much  of  the  heat  of  the  first 
bucket  is  absorbed  by  the  cold  earth ;  this  I 
found  to  be  the  case,  having  occasionally 
observed  that  the  tree  did  not  as  usual  re- 


*  Diwcia;  compounded  of  two  Greek  words,  mean- 
ing separate  houses. 
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cover  after  the  application  of  the  water :  I 
have  taken  out  the  full  grown  worm  alive. 

The  worm,  as  your  correspondent  G.  B. 
Smith,  (see  last  No.  of  Cabinet,  p.  143,) 
observes,  is  the  product  of  a  wasp-like  in- 
sect, and  remains  in  the  tree  at  least  one 
winter  before  it  is  transformed  into  the  perfect 
or  winged  state.  Those  who  are  curious  in 
such  matters,  will  find  a  fine  engraving  ofi 
the  insect,  (iEgeria  Exitiosa)  in  Say's  En- 
tomology. I  hope  that  the  sheet  zinc,  as 
recommended  by  your  Washington  friend, 
may  continue  to  prove  a  protection  against 
this  vexatious  intruder ;  but  I  fear  that  such 
is  the  unerring  impulses  by  which  all  insects 
are  guided  to  their  appropriate  aliment,  that 
all  our  attempts  to  circumvent  and  outwit 
them,  will  end  in  discomfiture  and  disappoint- 
ment,— and  we  will  be  compelled  to  admit, 
that  instinct  in  such  cases  is  an  over-match 
for  reason.  If  time  and  space  permitted,  I 
might  describe  some  contests  of  this  kind 
amusing  enough  ;  which  convinced  me  that 
to  succeed  in  our  purpose,  or  rather  to  pre- 
vent these  pests  from  effecting  theirs,  we 
must  either  put  them  to  death,  or  erect  such 
a  barrier  between  them  and  their  prey,  that 
they  can  neitlier  cut  their  way  through  nor 
get  round. 

The  peach  insect  is  capable  of  enduring 
almost  any  degree  of  cold,  but  does  not  bear 
heat  equally  well ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  more  destructive  in  a  cool  loose 
soil,  shaded  by  grass  and  weeds,  than  in  a 
gravelly  or  sandy  situation,  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Charcoal  has  been 
highly  recommended  from  several  quarters, 
as  a  preventive  when  applied  around  tlie 
root  of  the  tree,  to  be  confined  there  by  a 
box  or  otherwise.  From  the  well  known 
capacity  of  this  substance  for  heat  I  should 
be  disposed  to  place  much  confidence  in  it. 

To  preserve  apples  so  as  to  retain  all  their 
freshness  and  peculiar  flavour,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the 
air,  and  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  so  as  not  to 
incur  the  risk  of  freezing,  by  which  means 
we  prevent  both  evaporation  and  chemical 
change. 

Charcoal  as  suggested,  will  preserve  them, 
but  they  become  dry  and  insipid:  plaster 
doubtless  will  succeed  much  better. 

The  method  which  I  have  adopted  for  many 
years,  is  one  which  has  been  frequently  re- 
commended, and  is  perfectly  successful ;  so 
far  at  least,  as  regards  freshness  and  flavour; 
many  of  certain  kinds  will  rot  in  this  way 
as  well  as  every  other  which  I  have  tried. 
Charcoal  as  a  mere  preservative,  is  perhaps 
superior  to  every  other  substance :  but  when 


we  wish  to  have  dried  apples  we  take  a 
more  expeditious  method. 

I  gather  the  apples  when  dry,  and  imme- 
diately pack  away  such  as  are  sound,  m  a 
dry  cool  cellar,  in  boxes  or  casks,  keeping 
each  kind  by  itself,  in  alternate  layers  of 
clean  dry  sand.  An  important  advantage  of 
the  sand  is,  that  the  moisture  from  the  rotten 
ones,  of  which  there  will  always  be  more  or 
less,  will  be  absorbed,  so  as  not  to  injure 
others  lying  in  contact. 

After  a  fair  trial  of  the  Centre-draught 
plough  of  the  Messrs.  Prouty  &  Mears,  I 
liave  the  pleasure  to  say  that  it  performs  its 
work  admirably,  and  requires  less  motive 
power  than  any  other  we  have  had  hero ;  at 
the  same  time  I  regret  to  state,  that  it  has 
one  defect,  which  must  exclude  it  from  our 
limestone  vallies ;  and  this  arises  from  the 
insulated  coulter.  In  the  structure  of  our 
ploughs,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
heel  of  the  coulter  should  rest  upon  the  pomt 
of  the  share,  so  as  mutually  to  protect  and 
support  each  other;  otherwise  it  is  impos- 
sible that  they  can  sustain  the  violent  shocks 
necessarily  encountered  against  the  rocks 
every  where  concealed  below  the  surface. 
For  the  above  reasons  the  Lancaster,  or 
Shielman  plough,  is  a  great  favourite  with 
us;  makes  splendid  work,  but  is  of  a  heavy 
draught,  requiring  three  horses  in  a  sod. 
Joseph  Henderson. 

Kishacoquillis,  Pa.,  Jan.  1st,  1844. 


The  Plum. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  F.  Cabinet, — 

Dear  Sir, — I  find  many  valuable  hints  in 
your  excellent  paper  on  raising  fruit,  together 
with  their  diseases,  enemies,  and  cures:  but 
there  is  a  disease  in  the  finer  varieties  of 
plum  in  this  region,  which  blasts  all  the  hopes 
of  the  cultivator,  and  one  which  I  have  never 
seen  noticed,  that  I  know  of. 

The  plum  when  young,  grows  off  very 
finely,  if  it  is  not  disturbed  by  the  curculio; 
and  this  is  easily  prevented  by  spreading  salt, 
or  a  heavy  coat  of  ashes  around  the  tree,  aa 
far  as  the  branches  extend,  in  April :  but 
when  nearly  ripe  the  truit  begins  to  mould 
and  rot  on  the  tree,  and  in  a  few  days  it  is 
gone,  and  nothing  is  left  to  reward  tlie  care 
of  the  cultivator.  I  have  tried  heavy  prun- 
ing ;  I  have  used  soapsuds  to  wash  the  tree, 
and  ashes  around  the  root,  and  I  have  let 
nature  take  her  course,  but  all  to  no  effect 
Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  readers  can 
throw  some  light  upon  the  subject:  if  so,  you 
will  much  oblige  one  of  your  constant  readers. 

A  Young  Beginner. 
Centreville,  K'y,  Dec.  2Cth,  1843. 
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Poudrette. 

New  York,  January  5th,  1844. 

D.  K.  Minor,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  in 
the  American  Agriculturist,  as  to  the  experi 
ence  of  fanners  having  made  use  of  Pou- 
drette as  a  manure,  I  give  you  mine. 

In  1839  I  put  twenty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre,  on  six  acres  of  land  near  Poughlvecpsie, 
of  very  poor  quality,  (having  been  cropped  to 
death)  and  sowed  the  field  with  wheat,  and 
laid  it  down  to  grass.  The  crop  of  wheat 
was  of  the  best  quality,  and  a  very  fair  crop, 
The  grass  seed  took  well,  and  lias  not  been 
ploughed  since.    The  grass  still  very  good, 

In  1842,  I  wished  to  lay  thirteen  acres 
down  to  grass.  I  had  taken  from  the  field 
one  half  wheat,  and  the  other  iialf  oats.  I 
plowed  early,  and  sowed  the  whole  to  wheat, 
and  put  on  twenty  bushels  of  Poudrette  to 
the  acre.  It  took  a  fine  start  in  the  fall,  but 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  the  drought  in  the  fore  part  of  sum 
mer.  The  crop  was  not  large,  but  the  quality 
was  the  best,  weighing  sixty-four  pounds  to 
tlie  bushel,  and  took  the  first  premium  at  the 
fair  of  the  American  Institute  in  1843.  The 
amount  of  wheat  taken  from  the  field  was 
about  two  hundred  bushels.  I  have  full  faith 
in  the  Poudrette,  and  shall  continue  my  ex 
periments.  Very  truly  yours, 

R.  B.  Coleman, 
Of  the  Astor  House. 


THE  FARMERS'  CABINET, 

AND 


Philadelphia,  First  Month,  1844. 


It  is  stated  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Southern 
Planter,  that  John  M.  Botts,  of  Henrico,  Va.,  has 
raised  this  year,  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  upon  an 
acre  of  land. — And  why  should  not  this  quantity  be- 
come common  on  our  farms?  Why  should  not  our 
farming  operations  become  synonymous  with  garden- 
ing upon  a  large  scale  ? 

We  entirely  believe,  and  occasion  has  been  taken  to 
make  the  suggestion  in  the  Cabinet  before  this,  that 
the  answer  to  these  questions  may  be  sought  in  the 
fact,  that  the  operations  of  our  farmers  are  upon  too 
large  a  scale;  that  is,  they  till  more  land  than  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  capita!  which  they  are  able  to  em- 
ploy on  it.  Of  course,  and  of  necessity,  their  tillage 
is  deficient,  and  their  land  remains  to  be  unimproved, 
not  yielding  any  thing  like  its  maximum  of  profit. 

In  this  young  country,  stretching  from  the  Bay  of 
Fuhdy  to  Cape  Sable,  and  from  this  to  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, with  a  population  but  thinly  spread  over  the 
whole  of  it,  our  redundancy— our  surplus,  it  is  plain 
to  be  seen,  must  be  land:  in  England,  on  the  contrary, 
their  surplus  is  capital,  and  labour;  and  therefore  it  is, 


that  their  agriculture  is  far  superior  to  ours.  Tliey 
make  outlays  in  their  fanning  operations,  which  en- 
able them  to  bring  their  lands  to  approximate  at 
least,  in  many  instances,  to  the  highest  state  of  pro- 
ductiveness. Their  large  amount  of  capital,  and  their 
surplus  of  labour  are  thus  brought  into  the  market, 
and  made  available,  both  for  the  general  good  and  in- 
dividual profit.  We  lack  capital,  and  we  lack  labour- 
but  having  abundance  of  land,  we  are  persuaded  to 
undertake  the  management  of  farms,  which  are  exten- 
sive beyond  our  means  to  make  the  most  of,  and  not 
unfrequently  we  are  found  going  behind-hand,  on 
plantations  of  two  or  three  hundred  acres.  The  man 
whose  farm  is  larger  than  his  moans,  must  of  necessity 
be  a  poor  farmer— his  land  grows  thinner  and  thinner 
—his  crops  lighter  and  lighter— and  his  labour,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  returns  from  his  lands,  becomes  heavier 
and  heavier,  for  the  furrow,  it  v\ill  be  acknowledged, 
is  just  as  long  in  a  cornfield  that  will  yield  but  fifteen 
bushels  to  the  acre,  as  in  one  that  will  give  one  hun- 
dred. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  recollect  an  an- 
ecdote of  the  late  William  West,  brother  of  Sir  Benja- 
min the  painter,  and  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  Dela- 
ware county,  and  the  late  Benjamin  Johnson,  of  this 
city,  who,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  had  just  purchased  a 
farm.  He  inquired  of  William  West,  what  method  he 
should  adopt  to  render  it  the  most  profitable  ?  "  Make 
it  rich,"  was  the  reply.  "  Ah,  but  it  will  cost  too  much 
money."  "Then  make  twenty  acres  rich."  "But  that 
also,  vfill  cost  too  much."  "Then  enrich  ten— or  if 
not  ten,  five— and  if  not  five,  make  one  acre  rich.  At 
any  rate,  enrich  a  part  as  soon  as  possible,  always 
having  an  eye  to  enriching  the  whole:  the  part  first 
made  rich,  will  immediately  help  to  enrich  the  other." 
Who  will  say  that  this  advice  docs  not  contain  a  text, 
that  will  bear  to  be  speculated  upon  by  many  of  our 
readers,  during  the  whole  of  one  of  these  long  winter 
evenings  ? 


Tuts  is  the  season  when  the  comfort  of  your  cattle 
and  hogs  should  be  looked  to  and  provided  for.  Com- 
fort is  said  to  be  cheap  fodder.  The  merciful  man  is 
kind  to  his  beast.  Milch  cows  will  not  only  yield  more 
milk,  if  kept  warm,  but  they,  and  other  stock  will  re- 
quire less  food,  than  when  shivering,  unprotected  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  season.  To  see  his  cattle,  and 
sheep,  and  hogs — all  so  dependent  upon  him — well  fed 
and  well  housed,  is  really  one  of  the  most  pleasurable 
sources  of  enjoyment  which  the  provident  farmer  has, 
in  connection  with  his  business,  at  his  command.  Let 
every  farmer  then,  who  would  enjoy  as  he  ought,  the 
warmth  of  his  fireside,  and  all  his  other  privileges,  be 
able  to  reflect,  when  the  winds  whistle  without,  that 
plenty  is  in,  and  around  his  barns — and  that  it  is  so 
administered,  as  most  to  promote  the  comfort  of  his 
stock.  All  this,  too,  let  it  be  remembered,  will  run  en- 
tirely parallel  with  his  interest. 

HJ'  We  would  like  our  subscribers  to  remember,  that 
every  facility  is  offered  for  the  transmission  of  the 
small  sums  due  us,  in  the  authority  given  by  law  to 
post-masters,  to  frank  remittances  to  publishers.  The 
Farmers'  Cabinet  owes  much  to  the  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy of  post-masters  in  this  matter,  and  it  affords  ua 
pleasure,  thus  publicly  to  acknowledge  it. 
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Two  or  three  preparatory  meetings  have  laterly  been 
held  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  to  talcc  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  forming  a  State  Horticultural  Society. 
On  the  23d  u!t.,  as  we  learn  from  the  Burlington  Ga- 
zette, the  Society  was  fully  organized  by  the  election 
of  Richard  S.  Field,  Princeton,  President ;— William 
Wright,  Newark ;  Richard  Fetters,  Camden  ;  Charles 
Bispham,  Mount  Holly ;  Amor  W.  Archer,  Burlington  ; 
Charles  C.  Yard,  Trenton  ;  and  Ro^well  L.  Colt,  Pater- 
son,  Vice  Presidents; — Ira  B.  Underbill,  Burlington, 
Treasurer;— William  White,  Lawrenceville,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary ; — and  Wm.  W.  King,  Burlington, 
Recording  Secretary. 

We  are  gratified  to  hear  of  the  enterprise ;  and  judg- 
ing from  the  names  associated  with  it,  we  trust  the 
Society  will  not  be  idle. 


The  prize  Essay,  by  Willis  Gaylord,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Cultivator,  "On  the  Preparation  and  Use 
of  Manures,"  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  present 
number.  It  is  throughout,  valuable  for  the  sound  sense 
and  good  judgment,  and  mattcr-of  fact  tendency  which 
characterize  it.  The  concluding  paragraph  itself,  at 
page  176,  on  the  necessity  of  manuring,  contains  many 
hints  and  stimulants  to  exertion,  which  the  shrewd 
and  intelligent  farmer  will  not  fail  to  turn  to  profit- 
able account. 


We  are  indebted  to  one  of  our  friends  at  Contre- 
ville,  Md.,  for  a  couple  of  fine  specimens  of  red  and 
yellow  corn.  They  shall  be  distributed,  and  the  sender 
will  accept  our  acknowledgments. 


The  Gardener's  Almanac,  of  London,  states  that 
from  some  experiments  made  by  Professor  Lindley,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  best  to  plant  pota- 
toes in  rows  about  two  feet  apart,  and  the  sets  six 
inches  distant  from  each  other,  and  about  the  same 
depth.  We  are  advised  also,  not  to  place  the  sets  upon 
manure  in  trenches,  nor  to  raise  potatoes  oftener  than 
once  in  four  years,  on  the  same  ground.  The  editor, 
George  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  has  very  great  doubts,  whe- 
ther earthing  up  is  beneficial  or  injurious,  but  he  in- 
clines to  think  the  latter.  The  blossoms,  he  says, 
Bhould  be  taken  off  as  they  appear,  and  the  ground  by 
iU  means,  be  kept  loose  by  frequent  hoeing. 


In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kirtland,  addressed  to  the  Cleve- 
land Herald,  he  says  :  "  Few  people  know  that  modern 
horticulturists  have  obtained  numerous  varieties  of 
pears  of  the  finest  quality,  that  will  keep  through  the 
winter  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  best  kind  of  late 
keeping  apples.  With  the  name  of  Winter  pear  is 
usually  associated  the  idea  of  a  hard,  austere  fruit,  that 
is  not  eatable  until  prepared  by  cooking.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  Pound  pear,  and  from  it  our  ideas  of  win- 
ter pears  are  mostly  formed." 

We  are  fully  aware  that  many  farmers  in  this  vi- 
cinity are  discouraged  from  planting  the  pear  tree.  It 
flourishes  till  it  is  six  or  eight  years  old, — bears  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  too  frequently  disappoints  the  hopes 
of  the  grower,  by  becoming  diseased  at  the  ends  of  the 
limbs,  or  around  the  trunk,  and  dies.  The  Editor  has 
from  year  to  year,  found  this  to  be  the  case  with  his 
own  trees.  But  we  would  say — persevere.  As  an  ar- 
ticle of  luxury  in  the  family,  the  Winter  pear  is  deli- 


cious; as  one  of  profit,  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  so 
much  neglected  as  it  is.  Dr.  Kirtland,  well  known  for 
the  interest  which  lie  takes  in  the  subject,  and  the  at- 
tention which  he  has  given  to  the  propagation  of  fruit, 
refers  in  his  letter  to  the  Easter  Beurr'c, — Beurr'e  D 
Jiremlerg,  and  other  varieties  of  excellent  winter 
pears,  capable  of  being  readily  kept  through  the  win- 
ter, and  which  are  entirely  calculated  to  save  us  the 
trouble  of  sighing  for  the  banana  and  the  pineapple. 
Very  few  of  the  winter  pear  are  to  be  found  in  our 
markets,  and  the  subject  is  certainly  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  farmers.  Trees  may  be  procured  of  Samuel 
Rhoads,  Jr.,  of  this  vicinity. 


Youatt  on  the  Horse. 

Lea  &  Blanchard  publish  and  have  for  sale,  "The 
Horse,"  by  William  Youatt,  a  new  edition  with  nu- 
merous illustrations,  together  with  a  General  History 
of  the  Horse;  a  dissertation  on  the  American  Trotting 
Horse,  how  trained,  &c.;  an  account  of  his  most  re- 
markable performances;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Ass  and 
the  Mule,  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  Assistant  Post-master  Gen- 
eral, and  Editor  of  the  Turf  Register.  In  one  volume 
8  vo.,  with  over  fifty  engravings  on  wood.— For  sale  at 
this  otfice;  price  §2. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 

promoting  Agriculture,  held  the  3rd  inst.,the  following 

officers  were  elected  for  the  present  year: — 

Dr.  James  Mease,  President; 

In  place  of  N.  Biddle,  Esq.,  resigned. 

James  Gowen,  )  „  Presidents 

Kenderton  Smith,  i  ^-  ^"^esiaenis. 

Aaron  Clement,  Recording  Sec'ry. 

P.  R.  Freas,  Assist.  Record.  Sec'ry. 

Dr.  a.  L.  Elwyn,  Cor.  Secretary. 

Algernon  S.  Roberts,  Treasurer. 

Samuel  C.  Ford,  )  curators. 
Isaac  Newton,     )  v^"""-"'"- 

Aaron  Clement,  Librarian. 


We  keep  on  hand  at  this  office,  and  will  supply  our 
friends  with.  Agricultural  works  generally.  Among 
which  are 

THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  full- 
bound  in  leather;— Price  $4  00 
YOUATT  ON  THE  HORSE,  with  J.  S.  Skin- 

ner's  very  valuable  Additions;  2  00 

THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  BOOK;  37i 

THE  FARMER'S  LAND  MEASURER;  37i 

DANA'S  MUCK  MANUAL;  62J 

Complete  sets  of  the  FARMER'S  CABINET, 

half-bound,  7  vols.  5  75 

BEVAN  on  the  HONEY  BEE,  31^ 

JOHNSTON'S  Agricultural  Works. 
LIEBIG'S  FAMILIAR  LETTERS,  12^ 

As  well  as  his  larger  works  on  Chemistry  and  Agri- 
culture. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  Colman's  Agri- 
cultural Tour  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

HJ"  We  are  prepared  to  bind  books  to  order. 

Wheat  is  worth  from  90  to  98  cents ;  rye  56  to  63 
cents;  corn  38  to  41  cents;  oats  26  to  30  cents;  wheat 
flour  $4  25  to  $4  75 ;  rye  flour  $3  25 ;  buckwheat  flour 
$2  25  to  $2  50;  wool  30  to  42  cents;  cotton  8J-  to  10 
cents ;  clover  seed  from  $4  50  to  $5  50. 
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A  PRIVATE  letter  dated  the  10th  ult.,  at  Hannibal, 
Missouri,  "  a  town  of  very  quick  growth,  of,  say  2,500 
inhabitants,"  lying  on  the  Mississippi,  one  hundred 
miles  or  so  above  St.  Louis,  advises  us  that  the  past 
year  has  not  been  a  favourable  one  for  the  farmer, 
throughout  a  large  part  of  Missouri.  "  Wheat  in  Han- 
nibal," says  the  viriter,  " is  worth  si.\ty-three  cents  a 
bushel.  This  high  price  is  owing  to  its  having  been 
winter  killed:  and  the  opinion  is,  that  the  last  harvest 
was  more  than  50  per  cent,  short  of  a  fair  crop.  Corn 
is  worth  twenty  cents  a  bushel,  and  oats  from  ten  to 
fifteen.  Pork  brings  from  $1  to  $2  per  hundred;  and 
beef  is  dull  sale  for  cash,  at  75  cents  to  $1  per  hundred, 
by  the  quarter.  Land  is  from  $1  25— the  Government 
price— to  $20  per  acre.  Speculations  in  land  have  been 
extensive,  and  many  of  them  ruinous.  Those  who 
purchased  upon  credit,  and  are  burdened  with  debt, 
find  it  hard  to  relieve  themselves  at  the  present  prices 
of  produce. 

"I  start  for  Iowa  tomorrow  morning.  The  river 
being  full  of  ice,  there  have  been  no  arrivals  from  be- 
low for  the  last  week  or  two,  and  none  are  expected: 
so  having  purchased  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  at  St.  Louis, 
I  shall  pick  them  up  and  start  ofl"  across  the  country, 
through  Palmyra,  the  belle  of  northern  Missouri,  and 
so  on  in  a  north-west  direction  to  Salem,  Iowa,  dis- 
tant from  150  to  200  miles,  which  I  think  I  can  walk 
in  si.'C  days,  health  being  good  and  weather  permit- 
ting." 

We  do  not  envy  our  traveller  the  toating  of  his  sad 
die-bags:— but  to  a  person  who  has  hitherto  scarcely 
seen  the  country  or  society  beyond  the  smoke  of  our 
cities,  such  a  walk  must  throw  open  a  field  for  obser- 
vation and  reflection,  which  had  been  scarcely  antici- 
pated.  

The  Cultivator  for  this  month,  reaches  us  in  an  oc- 
tavo form,  which  is  a  decided  improvement.  The  edi- 
tors have  associated  with  them  in  its  management, 
Sanford  Howard,  late  of  the  Zanesville  Gazette.  The 
paper  contains  its  usual  amount  of  valuable  matter; 
and  without  flattery  to  its  proprietor,  we  remark  that 
in  its  appearance,  it  is  as  neat  as  our  own. 

Johnson's  Gardener's  Almanac,  and  "  Olenmfs  Oar- 
den  Almanac  and  Florist's  Directory,"  both  for  1844, 
and  both  published  in  London,  contain,  besides  the 
Calendar,  and  other  matter  common  to  such  annuals, 
a  great  variety  of  information,  which  the  amateur  flo- 
rist and  gardener  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  very 
highly. 

It  is  not  in  our  line  to  meddle  much  with  flowers 
and  flower-pots— with  the  rose  and  the  dahlia,  and  the 
fuchsia,  and  the  ten  thousand  occupants  of  the  green- 
Louse,  else  we  might  draw  a  full  chapter  from  these 
unassuming  publications  to  please  the  lover  of  flowers, 
and  give  new  hints  to  such  of  our  readers  as  delight  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  taste,  so  in  harmony  with  oar 
kindliest  feelings,  and  so  generally  cherished  by  per- 
sons of  refined  and  meliorated  affections.  Instead  of 
the  green-house,  the  hot-house  and  the  herbarium,  our 
duty  lies  in  quite  another  direction — with  the  barn— 
the  hay-field,  and  the  granary;  instead  of  talking 
learnedly  of  the  camellia  and  the  tulip,  we  must  be 
content  with  the  humble  subjects  oflfered  in  the  apple, 
the  turnip  and  the  wheat :  instead  of  the  tiny  instru 


ment  used  by  the  still  more  delicate  hand  of  the  culti- 
vator of  flowers,  we  must  be  found  looking  after  the 
plough,  the  grubbing-hoe,  and  the  threshing-machine. 
Yet  our  task,  rude  as  it  may  be,  is  not  without  its  in- 
terest, nor,  as  we  trust,  without  high  incentives  to 
usefulness.  The  flower  garden  and  the  greenhouse, 
and  the  wilderness  of  roses  are  indeed  delightful ;  they 
multiply  and  minister  to  the  enjoyments  of  social  life, 
and  give  to  leisure  hours  an  employment  which  may 
enable  us  to  forget  the  ruggedness  of  those  of  toil. 
But  our  walk  is  not  among  flowers,  which  have  been 
beautifully  represented  as  the  poetry  of  nature;— it  is 
in  thecorn-field  and  the  meadow, — and  our  "conversa- 
tion must  be  of  bullocks ;"  yet  we  must  confess  we  re- 
member occasionally,  with  some  degree  of  complacen- 
cy, that  "  it  is  by  these  we  live." 


The  quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snow  which  fell  du- 
ring the  Twelfth  mo.,  (Dec.,)  1843,  was 4.041  in. 

And  the  quantity  which  fell  during  each  month  of  the 
year  1843,  was  as  follows,  viz: 

months.  inches. 

1st 1.440 

2nd 2..540 

3rd 4.415 

4tll 4.723 

5th 2.045 

6th 1.686 

7th 4.543 

8th g.055 

9th 4.856 

10th 3.220 

11th 4.148 

12th 4.041 

Fell  during  the  year  1843,         46.912 

The  quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snow  which  has 
fallen  each  year,  for  20  years. 

years.  inches. 

1824  38.740 

1825  29.570 

1826  35.140 

1827  38.500 

1828  37.970 

1829  41.850 

1830 45.070 

1831  43.940 

1832 39.870 

1833  48.550 

1834  34.240 

1835 39.300 

1836  42.6C0 

1837  ...  39.040 

1838 45.289 

1839   43.739 

1840  47.400 

1841 55.500 

1842 48.538 

1843 46.912 

Amount  in  20  years,        841.818 
Average  annual  fall  for  the  last  20  years,        42.09 
Penn.  Hospital,  1st  mo.  1st,  1844. 
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Agricultural  Implement  Manufactory, 

No.  19G,  Market  street,  two  doors  above  Sixth  street, 
and  two  doors  below  the  Red  Lion  Hotel : 

Where  are  manufactured  and  for  sale,  lower  than  can 
be  purchased  elsewhere,  Ilorso  Powers  and  Threshing 
Machines,  Fanning  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Straw  and 
II".y  Cutters,  Horse  Rakes,  Ploughs,  Harrows,  Cultiva- 
tors, Seed  Planters,  Cheese  Presses,  Churns,  Pumps, 
and  every  kind  of  farming  implement  generally  in  use. 
Also,  Beach's  Self-sharpening  Plough  and  castings — 
and  Wiley's  two-pointed  do.  Every  description  of  im- 
plement made  to  order,  or  repaired  by  experienced 
workmen,  and  warranted.  Slater's  Patent  Corn  Shel- 
ler  and  Grinder.  EDWIN  CHANDLER, 

■Bgentfor  Agricultural  Machines  of  every  description. 


POUDRETTE— a  valuable  manure— of  the  bestqual 
ily,  prepared  in  Philadelphia,  for  sale  at  the  office  of 
the  Farmer's  Cabinet,  No.  50,  N.  Fourth  street,  or  at 
the  manufactory,  near  the  Penitentiary  on  Coates' 
street.  Present  price,  $1  75  per  barrel,  containing 
four  bushels— $5  for  three  barrels- §15  for  ten  barrels, 
or  thirty  cents  a  bushel.  Orders  from  a  distance,  en- 
closingthe  cash,  wiihcost  of  porterage,  will  be  prompt- 
ly attended  to,  by  carefully  delivering  the  barrels  on 
board  of  such  conveyance  as  may  be  designated. 
Farmers  to  the  South,  and  in  the  interior,  both  of  this 
State  and  New  Jersey,  are  invited  to  try  the  article. 
It  has  been  used  to  great  advantage  as  a  top-dressing 
on  wheat  in  the  spring.  For  corn  in  the  hills,  and  for 
vegetables  generally,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  superior 
to  the  Poudrette.  Truck  growers  in  New  Jersey,  and 
elsewhere,  whose  interest  it  is,  to  have  their  vegeta- 
bles, melons,  &c.,  early  in  the  market,  will  find  this 
manure  of  great  importance.  The  price  will  be  ad- 
vanced in  March.  D.  K.  Minor. 


iTf  TO  RENT— and  possession  given  on  the  1st  of 
fourth  month  next,  a  small  Farm  near  this  city,  which 
has  been  occupied  for  some  years  past  as  a  Milk  Farm 
Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 


WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT 
WAREHOUSE. 

Constantly  for  sale.  Corn  Shellers  of  every  variety, 
for  hiTid  or  horse  power;  Straw  and  Corn-stalk  Cut- 
ters, of  different  patterns,  from  $5  to  $30  each.  Grain 
Fans,  of  various  kinds,  from  §8  to  $30  each;- Corn 
Crackers,  Sausage  Cutters,  Sausage  Stuffers,  Apple 
Parers,  Churns  on  a  new  plan,  which  are  cheap  and 
good; — Self-sharpening  Pi-einium  Ploughs;— Subsoil 
Ploughs:  Agricultural  Furnaces;  Cooking  Stoves,  &.c., 
for  sa'--  Jew,  by  D.  O.  PROUTY, 

JVo.  170,  Market  street,  ahovc  Fifth,  Pkilad. 


VO'-  SHORT  ADVERTISEMENTS,  42 

The  subject  matter  of  which,  may  correspond  with  the 
agric::liural  character  of  this  paper,  will  be  inserted 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  insertion  often  linea 
or  less;  and  so  in  proportion  for  each  additional  line. 
The  money  to  be  paid  in  advance. 
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Give  Gardens  to  the  Million. 

Under  the  above  caption  we  find  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  April  number  of  the  Oardcner  and  Practical 
Florist,  published  in  London.  We  have  heretofore  oc- 
casionally adverted  in  the  Cabinet  to  the  great  value 
and  importance  of  the  kitchen  garden  to  the  farmer, 
and  have  e.\pressed  the  apprehension  that  it  was  not 
60  generally  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The 
farmer  can  scarcely  appropriate  his  own  time  or  that 
of  his  labourers  in  a  manner  that  shall  add  more  to 
the  comfort  of  his  household,  than  in  dressing  his  gar- 
den, stored  with  a  rich  variety  of  vegetables.  His 
table  should  be  liberally  supplied  from  one  year's  end 
to  the  other,  with  the  vegetables  of  the  season.  Health 
end  comfort  would  not  only  be  thus  promoted,  but  we 
entirely  believe  that  no  spot  on  the  farm  would  be 
found  more  profitable.  Potatoes,  and  turnips,  and 
beets,  and  parsnips,  and  tomatoes,  and  celery,  and 
onions,  and  beans,  and  peas,  &c.,  &c.,  liberally  pro 
vided,  are  cheaper  than  the  contents  of  the  pork  tub, 
and  give  to  those  contents  a  relish  they  never  can 
have,  where  there  is  but  a  meagre  supply  of  vegetables. 
And  if  the  garden  be  thus  important  to  the  large 
farmer,  it  is  not  less  so  to  his  tenant,  who  labours  for 
him,  and  who  may  have  a  wife  and  several  small  chil- 
dren at  home,  incapable  of  doing  much  for  their  own 
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support.  How  would  a  garden,  well  taken  care  of  by 
the  wife,  as  it  might  readily  be,  add  to  her  own  com- 
forts and  lu.xuries,  as  well  as  to  those  of  her  children! 
And  how  might  the  dollars  saved  by  this  provision,  be 
appropriated  to  the  substantial  good  of  the  family. 
Let  the  farmer  then,  not  imagine  that  this  is  too  tri- 
fling a  matter  for  him  to  think  of:  more  of  domestic 
enjoyment  is  connected  with  it,  than  at  first  thought 
would  be  apprehended;  and  if  he  would  add  to  the 
elasticity  of  his  step,  by  feeling  that  he  has  conferred 
benefits  upon  his  dependants,  let  him  not  only  look 
well  to  his  own  garden,  but  also  encourage  his  hired 
labourers  to  do  the  same  to  theirs— let  him  supply  them 
with  ground  for  the  purpose,  and  with  manure  to  make 
it  productive. — Ed. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  provide  for  the  millions, 
and  it  is  so  good  a  fashion,  that  the  marvel 
is  how  the  millions  could  have  been  ne- 
glected so  long.  It  is  our  ambition  to  do 
our  best  in  the  gratifying  task;  and  we  trust 
we  shall  contribute  as  much  comfort  with 
our  information  as  our  more  noisy  fellow- 
labourers,  who  initiate  the  crowd  into  the 
mysteries  of  music,  or  our  more  active  rivals, 
who  inoculate  the  innocents  with  the  love 
of  dancing.  Horticulture  is  one  of  those 
beautiful  sciences  which  give  delight  to  the 
ivery  tyro — every  step  we  proceed  in  it  is 
Icomplete  in  itself,  and  nature  is  a  kind  and 
constant  help-mate.  If  we  accomplish  but 
ithe  growing  of  a  cabbage,  there  is  an  object 
|achieved;  and  however  limited  our  capa- 
icity,  the  science  has,  among  its  thousands 
'of  lessons,  some  which  we  can  learn,  if  there 
be  but  a  patient  teacher  to  set  us  our  task; 
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and  when  we  have  accomplished  it,  we  have 
the  tangible  fruits  of  our  labour  before  us. 
We  may  overrate  our  own  talent,  but  we 
cannot  be  deceived  long.  The  painter  may 
be  told  he  is  clever,  and  may  be  willing  to 
believe  it  in  the  proportion  of  his  ignorance 
of  right  and  wrong,  but  the  Horticulturist 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  a  bad  cabbage  is  a 
good  one.  Dame  nature  may  be  fickle,  but 
she  is  not  so  fickle  as  dame  fortune;  and  the 
gardener,  with  his  few  rods  of  cottage  gar- 
den, is  as  happy  in  the  success  of  his  out- 
door crops,  as  the  prince  in  the  superiority 
of  his  conservatories  and  forcing  houses. 

Industry  forms  the  very  base  of  horticul- 
ture, and  forethought  is  the  first  duty  it  en- 
gages.    Every  operation  is  to   provide  for 
the  future,  and  teaches  us  the  necessity  of 
calculating  consequences.     Every  growing 
crop   brings   its   labour; — we    cannot   look 
upon   it  without  being  reminded   of  what 
should  be  done — we  cannot  perform  it  with- 
out instantly  observing  its  advantageous  ef- 
fects.    Emulation  to  rival  our  neighbours  in 
the  articles  we  grow,  engages  our  care  and 
watchfulness,  and  if  we  succeed,  the  reward 
is  sweet.     Nor   is  our  neighbour  without 
consolation:  for  if  we  have  excelled  him  in 
one  production,  he  is  sure  to  have  excelled 
us  in  another.    We  are  right  tlien  in  saying, 
that  a  garden  and  the  love  of  horticulture 
confer  happiness  and    teach  forethought — 
beget  emulation — inculcate  the  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  industry — because  they  make 
even  our  recreation  productive.     Look  well 
then,  ye  owners  of  the  soil,  to  the  cottagers 
— give  them  gardens  that  they  may  be  happy, 
and  teach  them  enough  of  gardening  to  make 
them  emulous;  give  prizes  for  the  best  pro- 
ductions, that  tliey  may  be  industrious  and 
persevering.     Be  assured  that  he  who  en- 
joys the  labour  in  a  garden  as  a  relaxation 
from  other  labours,  realizes  the  old  saying, 
that  a  cliange  of  work  is  a  holiday;  and  if 
he  work  in  the  day,  amidst  the  unwholesome 
vapours  of  a  factory,  his  garden  preserves 
his  health  and  lengthens  his  years.     Oh  ! 
that  we  could  see  every  adult  enjoying  his 
ten  rods  of  ground,  instead  of  his  seat  at  the 
ale-house;  and  his  children's  first  lessons  of 
industry  be  given  in  the  garden.     But  this 
is  impossible ;  yet  how  much  could  be  done 
by  the  landholder,  if  he  allotted  a  portion  of 
the  soil  among  the  poor  at  a  moderate  rent, 
and  encouraged  them  to  cultivate  it  to  ad- 
vantage.     We  do    earnestly   entreat    our 
wealthy  readers — nay  wealthy  or  not — those 
readers  who  have  but  an  acre  of  ground  to 
spare,  to  make  sixteen  poor  men  happy,  by 
letting  them  ten  rods  each,  at  6d.  per  month. 
Nay,  every  body  who  has  but  an  odd  corner 
of  ground  that  is  not  wanted  for  his  use  or 


ornament,  should  devote  it  for  that  purpose; 
for  every  man  that  can  be  served  with 
enough  land  to  form  a  garden,  is  made  a 
better  man,  and  the  father  of  a  better  fami- 
ly.— Gardener  and  Practical  Florist. 

Guano. 

(Concluded  from  page  188.) 

From  amongst  observations  and  experi- 
ments published  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Son, 
on  Guano,  and  from  private  sources,  we  se- 
lect the  following  information.  In  the  growth 
of  potatoes,  two  and  a  half  cwt.  to  the  acre, 
put  into  the  drills,  which  probably  would 
not  be  more  than  an  ounce  to  the  yard,  its 
eflcct  was  superior  to  a  regular  supply  of 
stable  manure.  Sown  on  grass,  at  the  rate 
of  an  ounce  to  the  square  yard,  which,  let 
it  be  recollected,  is,  in  round  numbers,  300 
lbs.  to  the  acre,  its  effects  have  been  proved 
to  be  highly  productive.  It  has  been  used 
on  grass  land,  even  to  the  amount  of  a  ton 
per  acre,  and  with  still  increased  success. 
We  have  not  yet  discovered  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  applied  to  grass  land,  with- 
out its  becoming  injurious  from  excess  of 
quantity.  Whenever  guano  is  intended  to 
be  spread  broadcast  over  land,  it  will  be  the 
most  convenient  mode  to  efi^ect  its  regularity 
by  first  mixing  it  with  three  or  four  times 
its  bulk  of  fine  dry  loamy  earth;  and,  of 
course,  using  a  proportionably  increased 
quantity  of  the  mixture.  Sir  Thomas  Fow- 
ell  Buxton,  Bart.,  applied  to  grass,  guano  at 
the  rate  of  2  cwt.  to  the  acre ;  and  soot  4 
cwt.  to  the  acre.  The  produce  was  .56  lbs. 
from  a  rod,  manured  with  soot,  and  114  lbs. 
from  the  same  quantity,  manured  with  guano. 

We  shall  not,  here,  recapitulate  various 
experiments  minutely,  but  notice  their  gene- 
ral results;  not,  however,  omitting  any  par- 
ticulars that  may  seem  desirable  to  guide 
our  readers  in  the  use  of  guano. 

Mr.  Banton,  of  Siesdon,  had  a  field  of 
wheat,  sown  in  October,  which  through  the 
winter,  he  says,  was  thick  and  strong,  and, 
in  April,  rather  forward  for  the  season.  On 
the  23rd  of  April  he  had  six  plots,  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  each,  accurately  measured  ofl^, 
and  to  these  respective  lots  he  applied  the 
following  manures,  at  the  rate  per  acre 
mentioned,  and  obtained  the  produce  per 
acre,  as  stated  against  each  experiment  re- 
spectively, viz, : 

1.  Guano,  1}  cwt produce,  45  bushels. 

2.  Guano  and   Nitrate  of  Soda,  equal  j  ^      „ 

portions,  ]|  cwt.  of  the  mixture,     j 

:l.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  1^  cwt 41  " 

4.  White  caustic  Lime,  4  tons,  AZk  " 

5.  Lime  10  cwt..  Salt  .5  cwt..  mi.xed  a  >  .,q  u 

week  previous  to  its  application,      \ 

6.  No  manure,  39      " 

It  may  be  only  necessary  further  to  re- 
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mark,  tliat  the  quantity  of  straw  grown  on 
the  plot  manured  with  guano  alone,  consi- 
derably exceeded  that  of  either  of  the  others ; 
the  wheat,  also,  was  of  equal  weight  per 
bushel. 

In  another  experiment,  at  Wraxall,  Som- 
ersetshire, 2  cwt.  2  qrs.  29  lbs.  of  guano  was 
tried  against  12  tons  of  stable  manure,  and 
also  against  20  bushels  of  bones.  Here  the 
guano  was  sown  after  the  wheat  had  been 
drilled  in,  and  harrowed  at  once.  The  pro- 
duce from  the  guano-manured  ground  was 
greatest. 

An  experiment  with  a  crop  of  Swede  tur- 
nips, at  the  same  place,  shows  the  following 
results.  2^  Cwt.  of  guano,  mixed  with  a 
like  quantity  of  mould,  and  half  as  much 
powdered  charcoal,  produced  17  tons  of  tur- 
nips per  acre,  each  ton  of  the  produce  cost- 
ing 2s.  Id.  for  manure.  20  Tons  of  stable 
manure  produced  16  tons  of  turnips,  each 
ton  costing  5s.  lid.  for  manure.  32  Bush- 
els of  crushed  bones  produced  15  tons  of 
turnips,  at  a  cost  of  5s.  9d.  for  each  ton  of 
the  produce.  The  guano  compost  was  laid 
in  rows,  covered  with  the  plough,  and  the 
seed  drilled  in  upon  it. 

Mr.  Skirving,  of  Walton  Nursery,  Liver- 
pool, has  used  guano  extensively,  and  says, 
which  is  important  for  the  farmer  to  know, 
that  it  is  not  a  temporary  stimulant ;  good 
crops  having  been  obtained,  without  any 
manure  whatever,  from  land  where  guano 
had  been  used  and  good  crops  produced  in 
the  preceding  year.  He  further  states,  "In 
the  gardens  and  nursery  grounds  I  have 
used  it  in  a  liquid  state,  and  in  that  manner 
it  has  surpassed  every  manure  yet  disco- 
vered. Its  effect  on  young  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  is  wonderful ;  also,  upon  hot-house 
and  green-house  plants  of  every  description; 
even  the  exotic  heaths,  to  which  manure  of 
every  kind  has  been  considered  injurious, 
seem  to  flourish  in  a  manner  beyond  prece- 
dent, when  watered  with  it.  About  4  lbs. 
to  12  gallons  of  water  are  enough  for  the 
liquid.  The  water  should  stand  twenty-four 
hours  before  use ;  and,  when  drawn  off,  12 
gallons  more  may  be  put  to  the  same  guano." 
From  our  own  experience,  we  object  to  the 
proportion  of  guano  used  in  water  by  Mr. 
Skirving,  for  applying  to  plants  in  pots. 
Even  if  an  ounce  only  be  added  to  every 
gallon  of  water,  we  doubt  the  propriety  of 
using  it  oftener  than  once  a  week.  We 
still  require  further  experience  to  guide  us 
in  the  use  of  this  powerful  ingredient;  it 
will,  however,  have  been  collected  from  our 
own  experiments,  that  caution  in  its  appli- 
cation is  necessary.  That  uniformity  of 
strength  may  be  obtained,  any  undissolved 
guano  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  a  liquid 


cask,  should  always  be  cleaned  out,  for  gar- 
den use,  and  the  requisite  proportions  again 
mixed. 

In  a  preceding  page  we  mentioned  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  strawberry  plants,  from 
the  use  of  guano ;  we  can  now  state  the  ef- 
fect on  the  crop  of  fruit.  Its  application  to 
Williams's  Vigornian,  occasioned  too  much 
foliage,  and  the  plants  appeared  as  if  drawn 
up  under  the  shade  of  trees.  .  We  fell  into 
the  usual  error  of  over-dosing  them,  and  the 
crop  was  not  improved.  The  other  variety 
of  strawberry  on  which  it  was  tried,  was 
Myatt's  Pine ;  here  the  result  was  differ- 
ent ;  the  plants  assumed  no  more  than  a 
healthy  luxuriance,  and  the  crop  was  a  very 
abundant  one.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
luxuriant  growth  given  by  guano  to  this  shy 
bearing  strawberry,  is  highly  advantageous 
to  its  fertility.  Most  persons  agree  in  ac- 
knowledging Myatt's  Pine  Strawberry  to  be 
the  finest  flavoured  and  the  most  difficult  to 
cultivate  successfully,  of  any  in  our  gar- 
dens; we  believe,  however,  complaint  against 
its  fertility  need  no  longer  exist.  If  runners 
be  planted  as  early  as  they  can  be  obtained — 
certainly  not  later  than  July,  and  the  beds 
be  supplied  with  guano  water,  four  ounces 
to  the  gallon,  once  a  week  for  four  weeks, 
commencing  as  soon  as  the  blossom  buds 
are  visible  in  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  we 
believe  they  will  not  fail  to  bear  abundantly; 
and,  by  maturing  the  latest  flowers,  will 
continue  longer  in  bearing  than  many  other 
sorts.  Probably  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  apply  a  little  guano  to  the  plants  in  Sep- 
tember; but,  if  greatly  stimulated  at  this 
season,  the  plants  may,  possibly,  be  driven 
into  flower,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  spring 
blossom.  The  Roseberry  Strawberry  is 
much  less  desirable  than  it  would  otherwise 
be,  were  it  not  for  the  shortness  of  its  fruit 
stalks,  whereby  half  the  produce  is  mixed 
with  the  soil,  and  spoilt.  Now,  there  ap- 
pears reason  for  believing,  if  liquid  guano 
were,  perhaps  twice,  applied,  when  the 
fruiting  stems  have  fairly  appeared  from 
the  crowns  of  the  plants,  that  an  impetus 
may  be  given  to  their  growth,  and  that  they 
would  be  thereby  lengthened,  very  much  to 
the  benefit  of  the  crop  of  fruit.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  theoretical — we  have  not  yet 
tried  it. 

Since  our  observations  on  guano  have 
been  published  in  the  foregoing  pages,  we 
have  to  thank  many  friends  for  their  com- 
munications on  the  subject;  and  we  hope  to 
receive  many  more.  One  gentleman  tells 
us,  that  when  his  turnips  came  into  the 
rough  leaf,  and  were  almost  destroyed  by 
the  fly,  he  put  two  ounces  of  guano  into  a 
two-gallon  garden  pan  full  of  water,  stirred 
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it  up,  and  then,  through  the  rows,  well 
watered  the  young  plants  over  head.  He 
left  some  of  the  turnips  unwatered,  to  prove 
the  effect  of  the  experiment,  and  he  observes 
that  he  is  unable  to  express  his  astonishment 
at  the  vigorous  growth  of  those  supplied  with 
guano.  The  fly  left  them  immediately,  whilst 
the  remainder  were  half  destroyed,  and  those 
left  were  of  weakly  growth.  Another  gen- 
tleman says,  that,  from  our  remarks,  he  had 
been  induced  to  make  a  cask  of  liquid  ma- 
nure, by  putting  four  ounces  of  guano  to 
every  gallon  of  water.  Of  this  mixture  he 
put  a  pmt  to  every  gallon  of  water,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  his  plants  once  a  week.  His 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Myrtles,  in  fact, 
every  plant  to  which  he  has  applied  it,  have 
flowered  most  exuberantly.  At  one  of  the 
Cornwall  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  ex- 
hibitions, Mr.  W.  E.  Rendle,  of  Plymouth, 
stated  that,  in  his  nursery,  he  had  for  some 
time  used  guano,  but  he  had  fallen  into  the 
common  error  of  using  it  too  freely,  and  he 
found  that  it  destroyed  the  plants;  but  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  that  when  used  in 
a  liquid  state,  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  it  formed  a  very  valuable  liquid  ma- 
nure. 

We  have  before  us  many  statements  from 
practical  men,  on  the  application  of  guano, 
to  almost  every  description  of  produce,  both 
of  the  farm  and  garden;  and  in  all  insta,nces, 
where  it  had  been  used  discreetly,  it  has 
proved   the    most  valuable  ingredient  that 
has  hitherto  been  tried,  as  manure.     From 
our  own  experience,  and  that  of  numerous 
agriculturists  and  horticulturists,  v^ith  whom 
we   have   corresponded,  we   infer  that  the 
practice  of  the  Peruvians,  in   the   use  of 
guano,  has  been  duly  founded  on  experience, 
and  is  that  which  proves  the  moot  beneficial; 
we  mean  the  applicatiou  of  it  to  the  plant 
when  in  a  growing  state,  in  preference  to 
its  mixture  with  the  earth  before,  or  at  the 
time  of,  sowing  the  seed.     Again,  the  Peru- 
vians are  correct  in  applying  water  unme- 
diately  after  its  application,  v/itliout  which 
it  cannot  enter  the  earth,  and  be  taken  up 
by  the  roots  of  the  plant.     Hence,  the  ad- 
vantage of  applying   it   in  a   liquid  state, 
when  convenient,  or  in   showery  vv'eather. 
Mixing  it  with  other  manures  seems  to  be 
unnecessary;    but,  for  the   convenience   of 
equal   distribution,   it  may  require   mixing 
with  some  pulverized  ingredient,  for  which 
purpose  dry  light  earth  of  any  sort  will  suf- 
fice. 

In  consequence  of  our  account  of  guano 
having  been  written  and  published  at  month- 
ly intervals,  it  has  assumed  a  somewhat  de- 
sultory form;  these  intervals  have,  however, 
supplied   much  additional   information,  but 


which  it  would  be  useless  to  state  here  in 
detail ;  suffice  it  to  say,  we  have  seen,  or 
been  informed  of,  its  application  to  almost 
every  species  of  farm  and  garden  crop,  and 
when  properly  applied,  it  has,  in  no  instance, 
failed  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results. 
The  foregoing  subject  has  been  treated  at 
some  length,  on  account  of  its  more  than 
usual  importance.  We  shall  now  sum  up 
the  whole  by  giving  practical  deductions  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  may  be  induced 
to  use  guano;  recommending  that  in  expe- 
riments, a  portion  of  each  crop  be  left  unma- 
nured,  that  a  proper  comparison  may  be 
made. 

1.  Guano  rapidly  absorbs  moisture,  there- 
fore attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  in 
which  it  is  observed  to  be  when  about  to  be 
purchased ;  or  much  water  will  be  paid  for.  ■ 

2.  It  loses  annnonia  by  exposure,  there- 
fore it  should  be  kept  in  close  boxes  or 
casks. 

3.  As  it  is  sometimes  found  in  hard  lumps, 
it  should  be  properly  powdered  before  being 
used. 

4.  If  guano  be  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  as  a  top  dressing,  its  eflects  will 
not  be  developed,  without  rain  or  artificial 
vvatering. 

5.  It  should  not  be  sown  in  an  unmixed 
state,  in  immediate  contact  with  seeds.  By 
drilling  it  in  with  seeds  it  has  been  found, 
in  some  instances,  to  destroy  them  as  soon 
as  germination  commenced. 

6.  It  may  be  mixed  for  application,  in  a 
dry  state,  with  any  convenient  powdery  sub- 
stance, as  sand,  dry  peat,  dry  loamy  soil, 
ashes,  powdered  charcoal,  powdered  gypsum, 
malt-dust,  &c.,  and  in  such  state  will  be 
more  convenient  for  equal  distribution. 

7.  It  should  not  be  mixed  with  lime,  nor 
wood  ashes,  nor  bones;  if  combined  with 
any  of  these,  some  decomposition  would  en- 
sue, and  a  portion  of  its  valuable  properties 
would  be  lost. 

8.  Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  gua- 
no is  the  most  beneficial  when  applied  to 
plants  in  a  growing  state,  and  as  a  top 
dressing,  whether  in  the  powder,  or  a  liquid 
state.  When  used  with  potatoes,  this  rule 
may,  probably,  not  so  strictly  apply;  but 
here,  the  plant,  whilst  very  young,  has  a 
protected  reservoir  of  nutriment  of  its  own, 
therefore  the  guano  may  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  in  contact  with  the  potatoes  planted. 

9.  To  the  gardener  we  would  say,  keep  a 
small  box  of  guano  always  at  hand;  you  can 
then  sprinkle  a  little  round  a  plant,  stir  the 
soil,  and  water  at  once,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment. Also,  about  a  meat  spoonful  may  be 
put  into  a  large  watering  pan  of  water, 
stirred  about  for  a  few  seconds,  and  used 
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at  once,  if  the  ready-made  liquor  be  not  at 
hand. 

10.  Rub  together,  on  a  plate  or  stone,  a 
little  fresh-slacked  hme,  with  tour  times  the 
same  quantity  of  guano;  put  it  into  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle;  you  will  then  have  evi- 
dence, from  the  smell,  not  only  of  the 
abundant  quantity  of  ammonia  which  it  pos- 
sesses, but  also  of  the  impropriety  of  mixing 
lime  with  it,  for  use;  seeing  that  the  ammo- 
nia is  liberated,  and  would  be  lost  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Lastly.  It  is  better  to  use  too  little  than 
too  much. 


For  the  Farmers"  Cabinet. 
I  Potatoes. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching,  when  the 
farmer  will  have  to  look  about  and  gather 
up  his  implements  and  prepare  for  action. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  potatoe 
may  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage,  both 
for  feeding  milch  cows  and  for  fattening  va- 
rious kinds  of  stock,  and  especially  swine. 
And  the  question  very  naturally  arises,  whe- 
ther it  is  better  to  boil, them  for  fattening 
hogs,  or  to  feed  them  raw.  Some  apprehend 
the  labour  and  expense  necessarily  incurred 
by  the  process  of  boiling,  are  altogether 
thrown  away,  and  that  the  aparatus  and 
fixtures  for  such  a  process  are  only  a  nui- 
sance, and  calculated  to  enhance  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman,  and  impose  a  direct  tax 
on  his  time  and  attention,  without  a  corres- 
ponding advantage  or  profit.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  process  of  boil- 
ing can  add  or  communicate  any  additional 
fattening  properties,  which  they  did  not  pos- 
sess in  their  crude  state:  it  might  be  urged, 
however,  that  by  boiling  and  reducing  them 
to  a  pulp,  and  mixing  with  a  portion  of  meal, 
the  animal  would  eat  more  and  of  course 
fatten  sooner: — by  such  a  process  he  might 
indeed  to  the  eye  appear  to  fatten  faster; 
but  when  dressed  and  on  the  scales,  the  de- 
ception would  appear;  besides,  experience 
has  taught  our  best  feeders,  that  to  force 
the  fattening  process  of  any  animal  by  very 
high   feeding,  is  unprofitable,*  the  animal 


*  Our  correspondents  are  of  course  entitled  to  their 
own  opinions  on  practical  matters,  and  it  is  well  un- 
derstood, that  the  Editor  is  not  at  all  responsible  for 
them.— Where  potatoes  that  are  fed  to  hogs,  can  bo 
boiled  or  steamed  with  little  expense,  we  think  it  de- 
serves decidedly  the  i)refercnce,  to  feeding  raw:  this 
point  is  pretty  well  settled.  With  respect  to  the  "un- 
profitableness" of  very  high  feeding  in  forcing  swine 
to  fatten,  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  asking,  whoever 
heard  of  cloying  a  hog?  With  the  ox  and  the  sheep  it 
is  very  different:  they  may  be  readily  over-fed,  and  the 


being  always  in  danger  of  being  cloyed 
and  loosing  his  appetite,  and  thrown  into  a 
fever  by  too  great  repletion,  which  gene- 
rally requires  some  considerable  time  of 
total  abstinence,  before  he  can  be  restored 
to  his  natural  appetite — thus  making  a  con- 
siderable drawback  on  his  improvement. 

But  instead  of  all  this,  we  would  re- 
commend what  we  think  a  more  simple  and 
easy  way  for  the  farmer  to  fatten  his  swine; 
that  is,  if  he  desires  potatoes  to  be  a  part  of 
their  food,  which  we  think  would  be  to  his 
interest:  Let  him  give  them  at  proper 
stated  times,  their  daily  allowance  of  grain; 
say  four  quarts  each  per  day,  either  whole 
or  pulverized,  wet  or  dry,  as  he  pleases, 
and  then  let  him  give  them  regularly  as 
many  raw  potatoes  as  they  will  eat  clean, 
and  let  the  sty  be  kept  in  good  order  and 
well  littered,  and  our  word  for  it,  his  hogs 
will  show  out  well,  either  in  the  tub  or  in 
the  market.  If  the  feeder's  corn  is  scarce, 
he  can  give  them  less  grain,  or  if  potatoes 
are  scarce,  let  him  give  them  more  grain, 
regulating  his  feed  as  circumstances  may 
require. 

In  my  experience,  potatoes  in  a  raw  state, 
are  devoured  with  avidity  by  horses,  cows, 
sheep  and  swine,  and  are  healthful  and  nou- 
rishing to  all. 

Whence  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  our  farmers  to 
pay  more  particular  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  very  useful  and  productive  root, 
and  he  that  could  succeed  in  growing  the 
greatest  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre, 
ought  to  be  entitled  to  a  premium,  and  also 
to  have  the  reputation  of  being  considered 
a  benefactor  among  us. 

The  object  of  this  essay,  is  partly  to  give 
publicity  to  a  method  by  which  the  writer 
is  induced  to  believe  more  potatoes  might 
be  raised  to  the  acre,  than  by  any  other 
method  that  has  come  to  his  knowledge, 
and  with  the  least  labour.  He  does  not, 
however,  profess  to  have  much  experience 
in  the  process  he  is  about  to  recommend. 


injury,  as  observed  by  our  Chester  county  friend,  is 
quite  serious.  The  true  secret,  as  we  believe,  in  fat- 
tening quickly,  is  to  keep  the  animal  quiet— clean,  and 
if  pretty  much  in  the  dark,  the  better — feed  regularly, 
and  give  the  ox  as  much  as  he  will  bear,  without  being 
cloyed;  and  this  quantity  will  soon  be  ascertained  by 
experience:  he  will  perhaps,  bear  more  meal  when 
mixed  with  some  potatoes  or  turnips,  than  he  will 
without  them.  As  to  the  hog,  we  would  say— stuff 
him:  boil  his  meal  and  his  potatoes,  and  give  him  all 
that  he  will  eat. 

On  looking  some  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  prettiest 
pens  of  hogs  we  ever  saw,  we  asked  our  facetious 
friend  how  he  managed  to  make  tlioni  look  so  well? 
his  reply  was,  "  I  never  suffer  them  to  squeal."— Ed. 
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but  intends  making  the  experiment  the  en- 
suing season  on  a  small  scale,  and  desires 
nothing  more  than  that  his  plan  may  pass 
for  what  it  may  be  thought  to  be  worth. 
The  following  is  the  plan  proposed : — 
Measure  oft'  from  your  corn-stalk  field  as 
much  land  as  you  desire  to  plant  with  pota- 
toes ;  then  haul  on  the  manure,  giving  it  a 
very  liberal  coat  of  the  best  you  can  obtain; 
spread  it  carefully,  then  sow  it  with  plaster, 
at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  bushels  to  the 
acre;  prepare  your  seed,  and  as  the  mode 
now  is  to  plough  around  the  field ;  as  you  do 
this  tor  oats,  drop  the  potatoes  one  foot  apart 
in  every  furrow ;  and  as  the  furrows  are 
generally  about  a  foot  wide,  you  will  then 
have  a  cutting  on  every  square  foot  of 
ground,  and  admitting  tlie  plants  would 
yield  an  average  of  two  ordinary  sized  po- 
tatoes each — it  has  been  ascertained  that 
280  middle  sized  potatoes  make  a  bushel — 
then  as  there  are  43,560  square  feet  in  an 
acre  of  land ;  and  calculating  280  potatoes 
to  the  bushel,  we  have  a  yield  of  311  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  wliich  being  sold  at  one- 
third  of  a  dollar  per  bushel,  would  amount 
to  over  a  hundred  dollars ;  and  they  ot^en 
sell  much  higher.  All  the  labour  you  have 
after  they  are  planted,  is  to  harrow  the 
ground  about  the  time  of  their  coming  up; 
the  tops  will  so  effectually  cover  the  ground 
as  to  prevent  the  weeds  from  materially  in- 
juring them ;  being  planted  eai-ly,  they  will 
be  ready  to  harvest  by  the  time  you  plough 
your  oat-stubble  for  wheat,  they  can  then 
be  turned  out  with  the  plough  and  grappled 
with  the  fork  in  the  usual  way. 

A  Farmer. 

Chester  county,  Fourtli  mo.  1st,  1843. 


On  Grafting. 

Grafting  is  a  very  ancient  custom,  as  we 
read  of  it  in  very  early  writings.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  was  first  practised  in 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  to  perpetuate 
a  favourite  kind,  which  could  not  be  proi)a- 
gated  with  certainty  by  sowing  the  seed. 
All  the  wild  originals  of  our  garden  and  or- 
chard fruits  have  been,  by  accident  or  con- 
tinued culture,  changed  from  comparative 
worthlessness  to  valuable  products,  in  size 
as  well  as  in  quality.  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  results,  the  art  of  grafting 
has  been  mainly  instrumental ;  for  by  trans- 
ferring a  shoot  of  an  improved  variety  to  the 
young  stem  of  a  kindred  seedling,  the  true 
kind  was  thereby  obtained,  and  in  any  de- 
sired number. 

The  advantages  of  grafting  are  manifest, 
and  its  effects  upon  the  constitutional  habit 
of  both  graft  and  stock  are  various,  and  form 


a  valuable  portion  of  the  cultivator's  know- 
ledge. It  is  a  subject  well  worth  inquiring 
into,  as  it  may  lead  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  operation  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  at- 
tainment of  those  advantages  which  may  be 
derived  from  a  proper  choice  of  the  graft 
and  stock. 

We  may  first  premise,  that  experience 
has  taught  us  that  perfect  union  by  grafting, 
can  only  take  place  between  congenial  na- 
tures. Two  individuals  of  the  same  genus 
of  plants,  and  in  some  instances  two  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  natural  order,  which  the 
improved  science  of  botany  hath  associated, 
will  unite  by  grafl;ing,  and  become  one  tree. 
We  may  next  premise,  that  almost  all  plants, 
and  certainly  all  fruit  trees,  have  to  pass 
through  a  season  or  stage  of  adolescence, 
during  which  they  are  naturally  barren.  If 
a  cultivator  intend  to  raise  a  fruit  tree  from 
seed,  he  must  wait  with  patience  until  the 
stripling  arrives  at  a  mature  age,  before  he 
can  expect  it  to  bear  fruit.  In  this  case, 
the  advantage  of  grafting  a  mature  part  of 
the  head  of  an  old  tree  upon  the  vigorous 
stem  of  a  yor.ng  one,  is  very  obvious ;  be- 
cause its  period  of  youth  is  much  curtailed, 
or  wholly  disappears,  as  grafts  have  been 
known  to  bear  fruit  in  the  first  year.  This, 
however,  but  seldom  happens,  nor  indeed  is 
it  to  be  wished,  as  no  fruit  tree  should  be 
allowed  to  bear  before  it  has  acquired  a  rea- 
sonable size  of  head. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  transferring  aged 
and  mature  wood  to  young  stocks,  the  ope- 
ration has  another  effect,  which  is  equally 
serviceable  to  the  cultivator,  and  that  is,  its 
tendency  to  check  luxuriant  growth — a  cir- 
cumstance which  renders  the  grafted  tree 
at  once  more  dwarfish,  and  more  fruitful ; 
and,  as  these  circumstances  are  usually  con- 
sequences of  each  other,  it  is  an  improve- 
ment clearly  attributable  to  the  operation  of 
grafting. 

The  practicability  of  grafting,  as  well  as 
budding,  depends  on  the  readiness  with 
which  the  elements  of  the  scion  and  stock 
unite;  the  living  members  of  both,  being 
placed  in  close  contact  at  flie  season  when 
both  have  begun,  or  are  about  to  begin,  to 
swell  under  the  flowing  sap,  instantly  co- 
alesce. If  the  scion  and  stock  be  nearly  of 
a  size,  the  junction  becomes  so  complete, 
that  in  a  few  years  it  is  scarcely  discernible, 
more  especially  if  both  are  equal  in  habit  of 
growth  or  membranous  structure;  but  if  one 
be  of  a  grosser  habit  and  ranker  growth  than 
the  other,  they  increase  in  diameter  un- 
equally. If  an  apple  scion  be  grafted  on  a 
white  thorn,  or  a  pear  on  a  quince  stock, 
the  grafts  in  both  cases  are  engrossed  much 
faster  than  the  dwarfer-growing  stocks;  of 
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course  the  junction  is  always  apparent,  and 
sometinies  extremely  unequal;  for  though 
there  is  a  free  intercommunication  of  the 
sap,  the  speciiic  diflcrence  of  the  woody 
structure  or  vascular  fabric  being-  unlike, 
causes  the  difference  in  the  diametric  bulk! 
On  examination  of  the  grafted  part  of  a 
stem  of  several  years  growth,  by  cleaving 
It  perpendicularly,  or  cutting  through  the 
graft  transversely,  we  see  that  there  is  an 
intimate  union  between  the  layers  of  wood 
which  were  about  to  be  formed  when  the 
operation  was  performed,  and  of  all  the  sub- 
sequently formed  layers  of  both;  but  be- 
tween the  wood  of  the  graft  and  stock 
which  was  formed  before  the  performance, 
though  closely  and  soundly  adhering  to  each 
other,  there  is  a  visible  division,  marked  by 
a  brown  line,  where  the  two  surfaces  made 
by  the  knife  were  joined.  The  union  of 
these  IS,  however,  no  more  than  a  simple 
adherence  by  means  of  secreted  sap  acting 
as  a  cement,  but  not  certainly  by  any  inter- 
junction  of  the  woody  fibres. 

Another  advantage  arising  from  the  prac- 
tice of  grafting  is,  the  certamtv  of  perpetu- 
ating the  true  kind  of  fruit ;  for  altliough  it 
has  been  affirmed  that  the  qualities  of  pears 
are  deteriorated  by  being  grafted  on  the 
quince,  and  that  some  sorts  of  apples  are 
impaired  in  quality  and  altered  in  colour,  by 
being  worked  on  certain  stocks,  such  reports 
have  not  hitherto  been  confirmed ;  and  there- 
fore it  appears,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
state  or  quality  of  the  sap,  as  supplied  by 
the  roots  of  the  stock,  it  very  soon  becomes 
assmiilated  to  that  of  tlie  graft,  if.  indeed, 
any  assimilation  at  all  be  necessary. 
_  A  good  deal  of  skill  is  however  necessary 
in  adapting  the  scions  to  proper  stocks,  in 
order  to  assist  diminutive  growth,  by  placing 
on  strong  growing  stocks,  or  the  reverse. 
1  he  habit  or  manner  of  growth  of  the  tree 
whence  the  graft  is  taken,  is  conveyed  along 
with  it;  and  not  only  the  permanent  habit, 
as  IS  exemplified  by  the  weeping  ash ;  but 
accidental  flexures  which  sometimes  occur 
m  upright  growing  trees;  if  these  bowed 
shoots  are  used  for  grafts,  it  is  very  like- 
ly that  the  future  shoots  from  that  graft 
will  be  also  drooping,  or  unusually  bent. 
We  have  elsewhere  remarked,  that  this  cir- 
cumstance happens  sometimes  in  workino- 
the  Jargonelle  pear.  This  tree  in  favours- 
able  situations,  is  sometimes  apt  to  produce 
very  strong  summer  shoots,  which,  from  the 
weight  of  their  foliage,  or  some  other  cause, 
droop  downward  in  a  waving  direction. 
Ihese,  It  used  for  grafts,  make  very  un- 
sightly maiden  plants,  and  afterwards  re- 
quire much  training  to  get  them  into  shape 
and  moderate  growth. 


Any  other  peculiarity  of  growth  or  habit 
of  the  mother  tree,  is  certainly  conveyed 
along  with  grafts  produced  by  it;  and  more- 
over. It  has  been  said,  that  not  only  disease, 
but  even  the  age  and  decrepitude  of  the  pa- 
rent, are  conveyed  to  the  young  trees  raised 
from  its  shoots. 

This  idea  was  first  promulgated  by  T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  and  from  a  belief  that 
young  trees  actually  inherited  the  infirmi- 
ties of  their  aged  parents,  which  accounted 
for  the  general  failure  of  apple  trees  that 
happened  about  the  time  that  gentleman 
wrote  his  «  Treatise  on  the  Apple  and  Pear" 
—about  1795.  To  strengthen  his  opinion, 
he  argued  that,  as  these  fruit  trees  are  only 
varieties,  they  had,  as  such,  only  a  limited 
period  of  life;  and  when  that  period  had 
elapsed,  the  whole  of  any  given  variety,  old 
and  young,  and  middle  aged,  dropped  to  de- 
cay together. 

These  new  doctrines  produced  a  strong 
sensation,  particularly  among-  nurserymen 
who  happened  to  have  large"  stocks  of  the 
proscribed  varieties;  and  so  feasible  were 
Mr.  Knight's  representations,  that  many 
acted  upon  them  so  far,  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  plant  the  newest  sorts  rather  than 
the  old  ones.  The  circumstance  which  sug- 
gested the  idea  to  the  worthy  president,  was 
not  only  apparent  in  Herefordshire,  but  at 
that  time,  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  old 
Golden  pippin,  the  Styre,  and  Fox-whelp, 
were  failing  in  all  directions  around  Mr. 
Knight's  residence  in  Herefordshire,  and 
adjoining  cider  counties;  and  the  first  of 
these,  a  great  favourite  everywhere,  became 
almost  barren,  and  was  visibly  failing  all 
over  the  kingdom. 

We  well  remember  discarding  and  throw- 
ing out  a  good  many  Golden  pippin  trees 
about  that  time,  which  had  been  planted  for 
five  or  six  years,  without  making  the  least 
progress  in  growth,  but  rather  declining. 
Two  of  these  outcasts  having  been  planted 
in  a  new  shrubbery  then  making,  the  ground 
having  been  deeply  trenched,  grew  away 
surprisingly  in  their  new  place,  became 
abundantly  fruitful,  and  are  now  large  and 
healthy  trees. 

This  result  showed  that  there  was  no 
constitutional  decrepitude,  or  irrecoverable 
decay  in  this  variety  of  apple;  and  the  same 
results  having  happened  to  other  planters 
who  had  planted  the  proscribed  sorts  on  pro- 
perly prepared  ground  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  the  impression  against  them 
wore  ofij  and  now^t  is  almost  forgotten. 

It  is  quite  true  that  nurserymen  have  no 
credit,  nor  are  the  trees  they  sell  approved, 
if  the  buyers  only  stick  them  into  a  round, 
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deep  hole,  in  an  old  orchard  or  garden,  with- 
out other  preparation.  This  mode  of  form- 
ing or  replenishing  orchards,  was  very  com- 
mon both  before  and  since  the  period  alluded 
to.  A  person  resolves  to  make  an  orchard 
of  one  of  his  meadows ;  he  digs  ranks  of 
holes,  buys  standard  trees,  puts  them  in,  re- 
lays the  turf,  stakes  and  bushes  the  stems 
to  keep  off  sheep,  and  bids  "  good  speed." 
The  consequence  of  such  a  proceeding  is, 
that  the  trees,  from  being  so  carelessly 
treated,  become  stunted,  and  at  the  end  of 
five  or  six  years,  perhaps,  are  less  than  they 
were  when  planted.  We  make  this  obser- 
vation because  we  know  that  the  failure  of 
new  orchards  so  planted,  was  accounted  for, 
and  the  mismanagement  excused,  on  Mr. 
Knight's  principle,  viz. :  that  the  kinds  were 
"  worn-out." 

But  we  know  well,  that  Mr.  Knight's 
ideas  respecting  new  varieties  of  plants, 
herbs  as  well  as  trees,  are  not  altogether 
erroneous.  We  are  quite  convinced  that, 
in  the  first  years  of  the  existence  of  a  new 
variety  of  a  plant,  it  grows  with  greater 
vigour  than  it  continues  to  do  after  it  has 
become  an  old  inhabitant  of  any  one  place. 
In  this  opinion  Mr.  Knight  was  perfectly 
right;  and  it  may  have  happened  that  many 
of  the  favourite  varieties  of  apples  being 
aged  trees,  presented  a  simultaneous  decay, 
and  so  confirmed,  while  it  sanctioned,  the 
suggestion  of  the  president. 

Although  it  is  our  own  opinion,  that  dis- 
ease as  the  canker,  and  insects  as  the  Ame- 
rican blight,  may  be  carried  by  the  graft 
from  old  to  maiden  plants,  yet  we  believe 
that  if  a  perfectly  mature  and  healthy  scion, 
cut  from  the  top  of  an  old  tree,  be  inserted 
on  a  suitable  and  healthy  stock,  the  future 
expansion  of  the  graft  will  be  as  free  from 
decrepitude,  except  only  from  the  effect  of 
working,  as  the  first  shoot  which  rose  from 
the  original  seed. 

We  may  now  allude  to  other  eflccts  of 
grafting.  If  a  strong  and  rampant  growing- 
kind  of  tree  be  engrafted  upon  a  weakly 
growing  stock,  the  latter  will  be  much  en- 
grossed in  the  structure  of  its  roots;  and  if 
a  tree  having  numerous  and  attenuated 
spray,  be  placed  on  the  same  kind  of  stock, 
the  future  roots  of  the  stock  will  be  propor- 
tionately subdivided  and  unusually  fibrous — 
a  proof  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  branches  and  roots  of  trees, 
and  that  the  demands  of  the  former  impose 
their  manner  of  expansion  upon  the  latter. 

We  may  also  notice  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance which  accrues  froifi  the  kindred  ope- 
rations of  grafting  or  budding,  viz.:  a  varie- 
gated species  worked  on  an  unvariegated 
one,   will   be  accompanied    by   variegated 


suckers  rising  from  the  unvariegated  root. 
This  shows  to  a  certainty,  that  there  must 
be  a  subsidence  of  somewhat  from  the  graft 
to  the  stock ;  but  what  that  may  be,  is  not 
so  easily  explained.  Mr.  Knight  and  seve- 
ral other  very  eminent  vegetable  physiolo- 
gists, maintained  that  no  part  of  the  graft 
ever  extends  itself  down  from  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  stock;  indeed  this  is  evi- 
dent to  any  one  taking  the  trouble  to  dissect 
the  parts  at  any  time  after  the  operation  is 
performed.  But  then  the  question  recurs — 
what  else  can  convey  the  discolouration  of 
the  leaves  and  bark  ot  the  graft,  to  those  of 
the  suckers  so  far  below  1  If  the  variega- 
tion of  leaves  and  bark  be  what  it  is  consi- 
dered to  be,  namely,  an  accidental  inherent 
disease — the  malady  may  be  extended  or 
communicated  by  the  admixture  of  the  sap, 
or  by  a  downward  contamination  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane;  but  whether  by  the  one 
means  or  the  other,  is  a  doubtful  question, 
although  the  fact  itself  is  unquestionable. 
As  fi-uit  trees  are  rarely  fertile  till  the  vig- 
our of  youth  is  moderated,  and  some  varie- 
ties are  always  too  luxuriant  to  be  good 
bearers,  working  them  upon  others  of  a  more 
diminutive  habit,  may  effect  valuable  im- 
provements, whether  the  strong  be  inserted 
on  the  weak,  or  vice  versa.  Double  work- 
ing fruit  trees,  certainly  induces  moderate 
growth,  and  consequent  fruitfulness ;  and  it 
is  an  expedient  which  is  not  so  much  had 
recourse  to,  as  its  unportance  to  cultivators 
deserves. 

Root-grafting  is  often  practised,  and  is,  or 
may  be,  of  great  service  to  the  propagator 
of  choice  exotics,  for  which  proper  stocks 
cannot  be  had.  A  small  twig  of  the  head 
placed  on  a  spare  root  of  the  same,  may 
raise  another  plant,  which  cannot  be  done 
perhaps  by  any  other  mode  of  propagation. 
—  The  Gardener  and  Practical  Florist. 


What  is  actually  known,  even  by  the 
most  learned,  is  still  greatly  less  than  that 
which  remains  to  be  acquired.  How  many 
questions  are  there  which  the  practical  man 
may  ask,  and  which  the  possessor  of  all  our 
present  theoretical  knowledge  cannot  satis- 
factorily answer !  How  many  questions  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  student 
in  theoretical  agriculture,  which  he  records 
as  subjects  of  future  experimental  investiga- 
tion; for  which,  if  time  present,  he  may 
wish  himself  to  find  solutions,  or  to  which 
he  may  anxiously  wish  to  persuade  others 
to  seek  for  answers  by  laborious  chemical 
research ! — Journal  of  Agriculture. 


Patient  industry  accomplishes  wonders. 
A  little  done  daily  makes  much  in  a  year. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Diseases  of  Peach  Trees. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted,  that  inde- 
pendent of  the  worm  which  attacks  the  roots 
of  peach  trees,  they  are  subject  to  a  disease 
commonly  called  the  yellows,  which  is  the 
great  destroyer;  and  some  even  doubt  the 
injurious  agency  of  the  worm,  unless  pre- 
vious disease  has  invited  its  attack. 

In  searching  for  the  causes  of  disease  ei- 
ther in  plants  or  animals-,  it  is  essential  that 
we  examine  into  the  various  circumstances 
that  attend  a  state  of  health  and  vigour,  and 
also  that  we  carefully  note  every  attending 
circumstance  connected  with  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  subject  under  examination, 
and  then  by  a  careful  comparison  of  these 
two  trains  of  circumstances,  we  may  be  led 
to  see  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  perhaps 
to  suggest  a  remedy,  or  to  direct  a  course 
of  proceeding  whicli  will  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  malady. 

The  functions  of  the  roots  of  trees  are  all 
to  be  performed  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  they  grow  downwards,  or  below 
the.  surface;  the  functions  of  the  boll  or 
stem,  are  all  to  be  performed  in  the  open 
air,  above  the  surface  of  the  earth;  the 
crown  of  the  root  is  intermediate,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  a  seat  of  peculiar  vitality,  for 
although  the  roots  may  be  much  cut  and 
trimmed,  and  the  top  or  stem  may  be  en 
tirely  amputated,  yei  the  tree  will  grow  and 
flourish,  but  if  the  crown  of  the  root  is  in- 
jured in  any  considerable  degree,  death  is  a 
certain  consequence.  Now  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  in  all  trees  of  spontaneous 
growth,  the  crown  of  the  root  is  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  they 
are  more  hea,lthy  and  vigorous  than  those 
which  are  planted  so  deep  as  to  cover  the 
crown  and  part  of  the  boll ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  worms  are  most  prone  to  attack 
those  that  are  set  too  deep  in  the  ground. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  one  tliird  of  the 
trees  planted  by  unskilful  hands,  die  in  con- 
sequence of  deep  planting;  and  whole  or- 
chards thus  planted,  have  failed  to  furnish 
the  desired  returns  of  fruit.  All  the  cele- 
brated fruit  culturists  who  have  written  on 
this  subject,  agree  to  a  letter  in  their  opin- 
ions. One  of  the  most  celebrated,  who  has 
just  published  a  work  on  fruit  trees,  says, 
"  Deep  planting  is  an  evil  much  to  be 
guarded  against;  and  many  of  the  disap- 
pointments which  have  attended  the  fruit 
grower,  may  be  traced  to  this  cause." 

Peach  trees  which  grow  in  situations 
where  the  stem  or  body  has  been  shaded  or 
protected  from  the  direct  and  scorching  rays 


of  the  sun,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
have  been  exempted  from  the  yellows ;  and 
those  not  trimmed,  or  where,  after  thffgrovvth 
of  a  year  or  two,  they  have  been  cut  down 
and  suffered  to  sucker  up  like  a  bush,  and 
consequently  been  protected  from  the  hot 
sun,  have  appeared  to  enjoy  better  health ; 
those  grown  in  hedge-rows,  are  generally 
long  livers.  Where  the  expedient  has 
been  tried  of  tieing  straw  around  the  body 
of  the  tree  during  the  summer  season,  to 
prevent  the  fly  from  depositing  its  egg  on 
the  bark,  and  then  making  its  way  to  the 
root  for  winter  quarters,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  benefit  may  not  arise  from  the 
protection  the  straw  affords  from  tlie  scorch- 
ing sun  acting  with  too  much  force  on  the 
bark  for  the  health  of  the  tree.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  peach  trees  growing  in  grass 
grounds,  out-live  those  grown  in  ploughed 
ground ;  and  in  my  early  days,  when  peach 
trees  lived  to  a  great  age,  they  were  uni- 
formly along  fences  or  in  grass  grounds, 
where  they  were  out  of  the  way  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  so  far  as  my  recollection  serves 
me,  the  stones  were  planted  where  the  tree 
was  to  stand,  for  there  was  no  inoculation 
in  those  days;  all  was  natural  fruit.  In 
ploughing  a  peach  orchard,  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  the  furrows  should  not  be  turned 
up  to  the  trees,  so  as  to  bury  part  of  the 
stem,  for  it  is  well  known  that  all  trees 
breathe  through  the  pores  or  small  openings 
of  the  bark  as  well  as  the  leaves,  and  bury- 
ing the  lungs  of  a  tree  in  the  earth,  where 
the  air  cannot  pass  freely  to  them,  cannot 
be  a  wholesome  practice ;  this  produces  the 
same  effect  as  too  deep  planting.  Having 
lost  many  fine  cherry  trees  on  transplanting, 
I  made  inquiry  of  a  scientific  and  experi- 
enced gardener,  into  the  cause  of  my  ill 
success;  he  informed  me  that  it  was  the 
heat  of  the  sun  on  tlie  tender  bark,  and  that 
they  should  be  protected  on  the  south  side 
by  a  board  to  shade  the  stem,  till  the  bark 
had  become  thicker  and  better  able  to  bear 
the  heat,  as  in  the  nursery  they  shade  each 
other,  by  being  set  near  together,  and  are ' 
not  habituated  to  so  hot  a  sunshine. 

This  hint  led  me  to  some  speculations  on 
the  subject  of  peach  trees,  which  I  have 
thrown  out  above,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting observation,  examination  and  inquiry 
on  the  part  of  others,  so  that  some  addition 
may  be  made  to  our  knowledge  on  this  in- 
teresting subject.  O. 


A  NATION  which  would  be  prosperous, 
must  prosecute  various  branches  of  industry 
and  supply  its  vital  wants,  mainly  by  the 
abour  of  its  own  hands. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Short-horu  Cattle. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Short-horn  cattle  by  the  Gallo- 
way cross.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Short- 
horns are  at  all  indebted  to  this  cross, — for 
the  following  reasons.  The  grand-son  of 
Bolingbroke,  which  was  one  fourth  Galloway, 
was  put  to  old  Phcenix,  the  mother  of  Fa- 
vourite, (155,)  and  produced  Lady.  All  the 
produce  of  Phoeni.x,  and  all  of  Favourite 
were  good.  But  tlie  grand-son  of  Boling- 
broke left  but  one  good  animal,  which  was 
Lady.  Under  those  circumstance?,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  Lady  and  her 
descendants  owed  their  unquestionable  ex- 
cellence to  her  dam '!  Mr.  Youatt  says  that 
Lady  and  her  descendants  sold  at  C.  Col- 
ling's  sale,  for  a  larger  sum  than  any  other 
family — this  may  be  true;  but  Lady  was  the 
oldest  cow  sold,  (14  years,)  and  should  have 
had  a  larger  progeny  than  any  other.  But 
let  us  look  at  individuals.  The  highest  cow 
of  Lady's  descendants  was  Countess,  and 
she  sold  for  400  guineas.  Lily,  out  of 
Daisy,  by  Comet,  sold  for  410  guineas.  The 
highest  price  that  a  bull  of  the  Alloy  brought, 
was  Major,  (397,)  who  sold  for  200  guineas. 
He  had  in  him  one  sixteenth  of  Galloway 
blood.  Two  of  those  without  Galloway 
blood,  sold  much  higher;  Comet  (155,)  sold 
for  1000  guineas,  and  Petrarch  (488,) 
brought  365  guineas.  Of  the  bull  calves  of 
the  Alloy,  young  Favourite  sold  for  140 
guineas;  he  had  in  him  one  thirty-second 
part  of  Galloway.  Cecil,  without  any  of 
the  Alloy,  brought  30  guineas  more  than 
young  Favourite.  The  highest  price  heifer 
that  was  sold  was  young  Countess,  with  one 
thirty-second  part  of  Galloway  in  her — she 
sold  for  206  guineas.  Young  Dutchess, 
without  any  of  the  Alloy,  sold  to  T.  Bates, 
for  183  guineas.  Of  the  heifer  calves,  Lu- 
cilla — having  in  her  one  thirty-second  part 
of  Galloway — brought  31  guineas  more  than 
any  other. 

I  have  said  enough  about  the  sale  of  Mr. 
C.  Colling,  to  show  that  the  pure  Short-horns 
brought  higher  prices  than  the  Alloy.  But 
I  do  not  rest  my  argument  here.  It  will  be 
seen  above,  that  Mr.  Bates  bought  at  C. 
CoUing's  sale,  young  Dutchess,  and  Mr. 
Bates  has  never  used  any  bull  that  had  in 
him  any  of  the  Galloway  cross;  and  if  the 
awards  at  the  National  Cattle  Shows  in 
England  be  any  proof  of  excellence,  it  will 
be  seen  that  his  herd  stands  now  at  the  very 
head  of  Short-horn  herds  in  England.  At 
the  Royal  Agricultural  meeting  at  Oxford, 
1839,  Mr.  Bates  exhibited  his  bull  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  against  six  others,  and 


received  the  prize  of  30  sovereigns — and 
20  sovereigns  for  the  best  cow  in  milk,  and 
15  sovereigns  for  the  best  in-calf  heifer,  and 
for  the  best  yearling  heifer,  10  sovereigns. 
He  showed  but  those  four,  for  each  of  which 
he  got  a  premium.  There  was  considerable 
competition  in  each  class. 

I  have  thus  shown  that  the  Galloway  cross 
produced  a  good  animal  only  from  one  of  the 
best  families  of  Short-horns,  and  that  at  Mr. 
Ceiling's  sale,  the  pure  Short-horns  sold  for 
higher  prices  than  the  Alloy,  and  that  Mr. 
Bates'  Short-horns  took  the  premiums  over 
all  others  in  1839,  at  the  Royal  Agricultu- 
ral Society.  From  the  above  facts  and  ar- 
guments, I  conclude  that  the  Galloway  cross 
was  not  an  improvement  upon  the  Short- 
horns. It  is  true  the  Galloway  blood  has 
all  been  nearly  bred  out  of  them,  and  there 
cannot  now  be  found  an  animal  sprung  from 
Lady,  with  one  hundredth  part  of  Galloway 
blood. 

I  believe  the  Short-horns  cannot  be  im- 
proved by  any  other,  but  think  all  other 
cattle  may  be  improved  by  them. 

Those  who  have  conmion  cows,  might 
soon  get  a  superior  stock  by  using  thorough 
bred  Short-horn  bulls ;  in  a  few  generations 
they  would  look  more  like  Short-horns  than 
scrubs,  and  the  produce  of  our  common  cat-  - 
tie  would  be  doubly  as  valuable  as  they  are 
now,  m  the  second  or  third  generation. 
This  is  the  cheapest,  and  no  doubt  the  best 
way  to  introduce  the  Short-horns  generally 
into  the  country.  The  greatest  obstacle 
will  be  the  temptation  to  use  part  blooded 
bulls;  they  will  look  so  much  better  than 
the  scrub  stock  from  which  they  have  come, 
that  they  will  be  sought  after  by  those  vi'ho 
are  not  willing  to  incur  the  expense  of  a 
full-blood  bull,  and  upon  scrub  stock  they 
will  make  some  improvement;  but  in  those 
that  have  been  partially  improved,  there  is 
a  constant  tendency  to  degenerate,  if  part 
blooded  bulls  are  used. 

When  I  speak  of  the  Short-horns  being 
stiperior  to  all  other  cattle,  I  wish  to  add, 
that  there  should  be  an  adaptation  of  soil 
and  climate.  If  I  was  capable,  I  have  not 
room  to  say  any  thing  now,  concerning  the 
particular  localities  of  the  different  breeds 
of  cattle.  Samuel  D.  Martin. 

Colbyville,  Jan.  1844. 


WiTHERSPOoN  says :  "  Men  may  talk  in 
rapture  of  youth  and  beauty,  wit  and  spright- 
liness,  and  a  hundred  other  shining  qualities; 
but  after  seven  years'  union,  not  one  of  them 
is  to  be  compared  to  good  family  manage- 
ment, which  is  seen  at  every  meal  and  felt 
every  hour  in  the  husband's  purse." 
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Hints  as  to  the  Culture  of  the  Potatoe. 

So  important  is  tliis  subject  in  a  country 
which  depends  on  it  for  half  the  food  of  the 
million,  that  we  should  blame  ourselves  if 
we  omitted  to  communicate  all  that  can  af- 
fect the  cultivation,  find  it  where  we  may. 
Mr.  Meacock  had  some  years  ago  a  work, 
now  defunct,  called  the  "  Floricultural  Mag- 
azine," and  although  perhaps  this  subject  is 
not  altogether  appropriate  for  such  a  work, 
there  appeared  a  paper  by  Mr.  Appleby,  on 
the  failure  of  the  potatoe  crops,  then  a  sub- 
ject of  great  complaint.  We  speak  now  of 
1837,  when  the  author,  giving  his  notions  of 
the  causes,  ottered  some  very  good  practical 
remarks,  which  will  do  for  all  times. 

From  the  experiments  and  observations  I 
have  made,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
says  the  author,  that  the  causes  of  the  fail- 
ure in  the  potatoe  crops  are — first,  over  ripe- 
ness of  the  seed  ;  second,  keeping  them  too 
long,  and  in  too  large  quantities,  in  the  pits, 
and  cutting,  and  when  cut,  leaving  them  in 
the  sheds  until  they  are  too  much  dried; 
third,  too  late  and  too  close  planting. 

First,  then,  on  the  over  ripening  of  the 
seed.  By  seed,  I  mean  the  increasing  tu- 
bers, which,  although  commonly  called  so, 
are  but  root  bulbs  or  tubers,  all  of  which 
terms  are  used.  The  true  seed  is  contained 
in  what  is  vulgarly  called  "the  potatoe 
crab;"  if,  however,  the  true  seed  were 
oftener  sown,  and  the  more  improved  varie- 
ties selected,  superior  and  improved  kinds 
would  be  obtained,  which  would  prove  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  present  and  suc- 
ceeding generations.  By  over  ripeness,  is 
meant  the  allowing  the  tubers  to  remain  in 
the  ground  until  the  tops  are  quite  dead,  by 
which  the  vegetable  sap  contained  in  the 
bulb  for  reproducing  the  future  plant,  is  par- 
tially dried  up  and  exhausted,  and,  by  a 
natural  chemical  process,  becomes  farina- 
ceous, or  mealy,  a  quality  extremely  desira- 
ble— in  fact,  indispensable  for  the  table — 
but  too  otlen  injurious,  and  never  advan- 
tageous as  to  producing  a  crop  the  succeed- 
ing year.  To  prevent  this,  the  remedy  is 
easy,  simple,  and  obvious: — take  up  those 
intended  for  seed  as  soon  as  they  have  at- 
tained to  their  full  size,  while  the  tops  are 
yet  green.  This  I  have  tried  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  am  quite  satisfied  of  its  im- 
portance as  a  point  in  culture  to  be  particu- 
larly attended  to.  I  may  mention,  as  a 
collateral  proof,  that  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  and  other  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
it  is  found  necessary  to  obtain  from  the 
Highlands  seed  of  the  variety  of  potatoe 
known  as  the  Red-nosed  Kidney,  as  they 
soon  wear  out,  or  prove,  as  the  popular  opin- 


ion is,  that  the  ground  does  not  suit  them 
more  than  one  year;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it 
is  owing  to  the  over-ripening  of  the  seed  in 
the  warm  valleys  of  the  Lowlands,  and 
elsewhere.  Now,  in  the  Highlands  the 
frost  in  autumn  sets  in  before  the  tops  de- 
cay, and  the  seed,  or  sets,  in  consequence, 
contain  the  vegetating  vigor,  which  makes 
them  so  valuable  as  to  be  sent  for  at  consi- 
derable expense,  on  account  of  the  distance, 
to  plant  the  succeeding  season. 

Second ;  keeping  them  too  long  and  in 
too  large  quantities  in  the  pits,  and  cutting, 
and  when  cut  leaving  them  in  the  shed  until 
they  are  too  much  dried.  As  the  warm  wea- 
ther of  spring  advances,  potatoes  in  the  pits 
will  be  growing,  and,  if  neglected,  will  be 
so  long  sprouted  as  to  rise  out  of  the  pits  in 
large  clusters,  the  new  roots  and  sprouts 
binding  them  together.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary then  to  pluck  or  cut  them  off — roots, 
shoots,  and  all — in  order  to  separate  the 
bulbs  to  be  planted :  then,  still  more  to 
weaken  the  vegetable  life,  and,  as  if  to  try 
how  nuich  the  poor  bulb  will  bear,  a  knife 
is  unmercifully  applied,  and  the  root  is  di- 
vided into  two,  three,  four,  ;or  sometimes 
into  six  sets.  In  this  still  further  weakened 
state,  can  it  be  expected  that  the  start  to 
grow  will  be  vigorous,  the  plants  produced 
fine,  or  the  crop  large!  May  it  not  rather 
be  looked  for  that  some,  if  not  all,  so  treated 
will  perish"? 

Under  this  head  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  the  heaping  up  such  large  quantities, 
from  six  to  twelve,  or  more  cart-loads  in 
each  pit,  is  any  thing  but  advantageous. 
Where  vegetables  are  heaped  together  in 
the  most  favourable  condition,  fermentation 
will  in  some  degree  take  place ;  and  in  the 
case  of  potatoes,  the  heat  arising  from  such 
fermentation  will  cause  them  to  start  much 
earlier,  long  before  the  time  to  plant,  espe- 
cially if  that  work  be  put  off"  until  the  so 
considered,  more  important  operations  of 
spring  be  over. 

By  too  many  cultivators  this  useful  vege- 
table has  not  done  with  its  trials  yet.  The 
operation  of  cutting  the  bulbs  into  sets,  can 
be  done  under  cover  on  rainy  days ;  hence 
the  gardener  or  farmer  sets  his  hands  on 
such  days  to  cut  potatoes.  Now,  after  hav- 
ing undergone  the  heating,  sprouting,  and 
cutting,  the  sets  are  tjirown  up  in  a  heap, 
under  a  shed  or  cow-house,  and  there  left 
until  circumstances  as  to  time  and  weather 
are  favourable  to  commit  them  to  the  earth; 
and  if  the  season  is  far  advanced  when  that 
does  take  place,  the  soil  will  probably  be 
dry,  and  will  suck  out  of  the  sets  all,  or 
nearly  so,  of  the  sap  left  after  so  many 
hardships. 
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Now,  to  avoid  all  this,  I  make  my  potatoe- 
pits  for  seed,  in  a  shady,  airy  situation  ;  1 
place  a  very  small  quantity  in  each,  at  the 
most  from  four  to  six  bushels,  though  half 
that  quantity  would  be  better  if  labour  is 
not  spared.  I  cover  them  with  straw  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  then  cover  them  up  with 
soil  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  I 
find  the  growing  process  does  not  take  place 
to  any  serious  extent  until  they  are  wanted 
for  planting.  In  the  next  place,  I  always 
plant  whole  potatoes,  which,  in  my  mode  ofj 
planting,  does  not,  as  some  might  think,j 
take  so  much  more  seed,  that  the  advantage 
is  not  equal  to  the  cost.  I  also  plant  imme- 
diately from  the  pit,  with  as  little  exposure 
to  the  drying  influence  of  the  sun  and  air 
as  possible ;  and  lastly,  I  choose  the  time  for 
planting  as  near  as  possible  to  the  moist 
weather  of  early  spring ;  which  brings  me 
to  the  last,  and,  in  my  opinion,  most  import- 
ant cause  of  the  failure  of  the  crops,  even 
where  every  care  is  taken,  and  the  best  me- 
thods are  practised ;  and  this  I  consider  to 
be  too  late  and  too  close  planting.  I  have 
had  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  evils  of| 
late  planting  this  last  summer.  The  plot  of 
ground  intended  to  produce  our  winter  storei 
of  potatoes  required  trenching  and  jaising,; 
and  the  materials  to  raise  it  had  to  co'me  out 
of  the  foundation  of  a  new  green-house  we 
were  putting  up.  Owing  to  that,  and  some 
other  unavoidable  circumstances,  the  ground 
was  not  ready  for  planting  until  the  middle 
of  June.  Every  possible  care  was  taken  to 
counteract  the  evil  of  late  plantuig,  and  for 
a  time  apparently  with  success;  but  when 
the  bulbs  should  have  been  formed,  the  dry 
weather  came  on,  and  the  plants  drooped ; 
and  when  the  rains  of  autumn  did  come, 
they  had  not  time  or  strength  to  perfect 
their  bulbs ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
they  were  small  and  nearly  worthless, 
whereas  those  I  had  planted  in  March,  the 
same  year,  were  good,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  this  was  an 
extreme  experiment.  I  am  willing  to  allow 
this;  but  it  proves  sufficiently  that  late 
planting,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, is  a  drawback  upon  the  certainty  of 
a  crop.  Now,  these  potatoes  had  neither 
been  heated,  cut,  nor  exposed ;  and  yet  late 
planting  ruined  the  crop,  whilst  those  planted 
early,  with  the  same  attention,  were  consi- 
derably more  than  an  average  crop.  Had 
these  been  treated  as  they  usually  are,  one 
half  of  them  at  least  would  not  have  grown 
at  all ;  and  I  have  observed  too  many  fields 
this  last  season  in  that  condition,  where,  if 
the  care  in  saving  seed,  and  attention  to 
planting  early  had  been  taken,  as  I  above 


have  described,  no  doubt  good  crops  would 
have  been  obtained. 

Another  evil  in  cultivating  this  vegetable, 
is  planting  too  close.  Every  plant,  to  pro- 
duce its  seeds  or  roots  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection, .should  have  every  leaf  exposed  to 
the  light.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  I  give 
my  potatoes  more  room  than  usual.  The 
Kidneys,  mentioned  below,  and,  in  fact,  all 
early  sorts  with  short  tops,  I  planted  fjjU 
two  feet  distance  from  row  to  row,  and  nine 
inches  from  plant  to  plant,  in  the  row ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  the  full  average  crop, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  tubers,  fit  for 
the  table,  from  each  plant.  Larger  sorts,  of 
course,  I  give  more  room  ;  but  sorts  that  re- 
quire more  than  three  feet  between  the 
rows,  1  consider  are  not  desirable  to  culti- 
vate, as  the  produce  will  not  equal  the  ex- 
tent of  surface  required  to  grow  them  in. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  produce  of  potatoes,  are  not 
owing  to  any  mismanagement,  but  to  the 
age  of  the  varieties  cultivated.  This,  how- 
ever, my  experiment  does  not  confirm,  but 
the  contrary.  The  sort  known  as  the  Aid- 
borough  Kidney,  or,  in  some  places,  as  the 
Ash-leaved  Kidney,  has  been  in  cultivation 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  yet  produces 
as  good  crops  as  ever,  with  ordinary  atten- 
tion. The  crops  of  this  kind,  that  I  pro- 
duced whilst  I  was  at  Horsforth  Hall,  asto- 
nished every  one  that  saw  them ;  and  I  am 
quite  satisfied,  that  with  due  attejition  to 
what  I  have  observed  above,  good  crops  may 
be  obtained  from  the  oldest  varieties. 

The  essentials  of  my  mode  of  culture  are, 
to  save  the  seed  before  it  is  ripe,  to  keep 
them  in  small  quantities,  in  pits  made  in  a 
place  shaded  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to 
plant  them  whole,  and  to  plant  them  earl)', 
not  later  than  March,  and  give  room  in  pro- 
portion to  the  expected  size  of  the  plants. — ■  | 
The  Gardener  and  Practical  Florist.  1 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Disease  of  Fears. 

A  GENERAL  complaint  has  oflen  been  re- 
iterated that  our  finest  kinds  of  pears  burst 
and  become  leathery  when  they  are  full 
grown,  and  instead  of  ripening  and  furnish- 
ing a  tender,  buttery  fruit  of  delicious  fla- 
vour and  delicate  texture,  they  become 
black,  tough,  and  worthless.  This  disease 
attacks  only  those  of  the  finest  and  ?nost 
delicate  kinds;  the  coarse  and  inferior  va- 
rieties are  free  from  it.  It  prevails  only,  so 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  with  old,  or  the 
older  trees  that  are  pretty  well  grown  ;  the 
fruit  of  young  trees  that  are  in  the  vigour 
of  their  growth  and  expansion,  and  whose 
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tops  bear  a  much  larger  proportion  to  their 
roots,  seem  to  be  free  from  it.  From  which 
I  inter,  that  those  trees  whose  roots  have 
penetrated  far  and  wide,  and  deej?  in  the 
soil,  take  up  a  larger  quantity  of  sap  than 
they  can  dispose  of  profitably,  durinw  the 
suspension  of  the  growth  of  the  branches ; 
and  after  the  pears  have  acquired  nearly 
their  natural  size,  those  of  a  delicate  texture 
give  way  to  the  inward  pressure,  and  are 
split  and  spoiled,  or  greatly  injured,  while 
the  more  coarse,  tough  and  hardy  descrip- 
tions, resist  the  pressure,  and  are  uninjured 
from  this  cause.  If  the  above  theory  should 
be  found  correct,  the  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
the  disease  would  seem  to  be,  to  trim  the 
roots  moderately,  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  particularly  the  tap  root,  or  those 
roots  that  pass  more  directly  downwards, 
where  the  most  moisture  is  found.  I  have 
seen  much  benefit  arise  from  pruning  the 
roots  of  a  pear  tree  belonging  to  a  friend, 
which  every  year  since  has  produced  an 
abundance  of  iruit  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
which  has  always  taken  a  premium  when 
exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society;  it  is 
true  the  pruning  was  done,  not  with  the 
view  of  cutting  tlie  roots,  but  of  burying  a 
black  cat  directly  under  the  boll  of  the  tree, 
in  compliance  with  a  superstitious  sugges- 
tion made  by  an  ignorant  person,  to  bring  it 
into  bearing.  The  flict  was,  that  the  black 
cat,  or  the  cutting  of  the  tap  roots,  which  is 
more  probable,  brought  the  tree  into  luxu- 
riant bearing,  and  it  has  continued  so  tor 
many  years  past.  The  great  benefits  of 
ploughing  an  orchard,  and  by  that  means  cut- 
ting the  roots,  has  often  been  noticed  in  the 
increased  quantity  and  qualify  of  the  fruit. 
Mcintosh,  an  English  horticulturist  of  ce- 
lebrity, who  recently  wrote  an  interesting 
work  on  fruit  trees,  says :  "  Pruning  the 
roots  is  one  of  the  many  modes  of  treatment 
practised  on  unproductive  and  too  luxuriant- 
growing  pear  trees;  and  although  an  old 
practice,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
generally  attended  to  as  it  deserves.  This 
species  of  pruning  may  be  advantageously 
employed  in  the  case  of  trees  which  are 
siclily  or  diseased,  owing  to  their  roots  pene- 
trating into  a  wet,  cold,  or  otherv.'ise  uncon- 
genial subsoil,  and  also  when  the  roots  pene- 
trate too  deeply  even  into  a  good  or  over 
rich  soil.  In  the  former  case  are  produced 
canker,  cracking  of  the  bark  and  skin  of 
the  fruit,  which  latter  also  becomes  stony 
or  gritty." 

The  idea  prevalent  of  latter  years,  that 
pear  trees  should  be  grown  in  an  undisturbed 
grass  sod,  to  keep  the  roots  as  cool  as  possi- 
ble, as  a  preventive  of  the  fire  bli<rht,  may 
have  led  us  into  an  opposite  error,  by  which 


the  cracking  and  spoiling  of  the  fruit  has 
been  brought  about,  that  is  now  so  much 
complained  of:  for  when  the  sod  is  undis- 
turbed, the  roots  remain  untrimmed,  where- 
as formerly,  pear  trees  of  the  finer  kinds 
being  often  grown  in  gardens,  were  dug 
about  and  the  roots  more  or  less  cut  every 
year,  and  the  disease  now  complained  of, 
was  comparatively  rare,  if  at  all  known. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  let  the  experiment  be  ef- 
fectually made  the  coming-spring,  of  digging 
under  and  trimming  off  the  tap,  and  some 
of  the  other  downward  roots  of  the  Butter 
pear  trees,  that  have  heretofore  had  their 
fruit  burst  and  spoiled,  and  those  who  make 
the  trial,  I  hope  will  communicate  the  result 
through  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet.  Should 
any  choose  to  bury  a  black  cat  underneath 
the  tree,  I  shall  not  object;  but  let  the  trial 
be  made  on  some  of  tlie  trees  in  the  plain 
way,  without  pussey,  so  that  we  may  learn 
which  way  is  best,  and  know  whether  the 
sacrifice  is  absolutely  essential  to  produce 
the  desired  result,  Poma. 


Coated  Saperda  of  the  Linden  Tree. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  F.  Cabinet, — I 
enclose  a  letter  lately  received  from  Dr.  T.  W.  j 
Harris,  on  the  subject  of  the  insect  so  de- 
structive of  late  to  our  beautiful  Lindens. 
The  specimens  referred  to  in  the  letter, 
wore  taken  from  the  trees  in  front  of  the 
Stale-house,  early  in  the  last  Seventh 
month,  and  were  sent  to  Dr.  Harris,  with 
some  hope  that  his  critical  knowledge  in 
American  Entomology,  and  of  the  habits  of 
the  more  destructive  classes  of  insects,  es- 
pecially, would  enable  him  to  make  some 
suggestion  that  might  aid  us  in  arresting 
their  depredations  in  this  vicinity.  Having 
this  hope,  I  requested  the  liberty  of  using 
liis  answer  in  my  own  way,  which  he  has 
kindly  granted,  and  it  is  now  sent  to  the 
editor  of  the  Cabinet,  that  if  in  his  opinion 
the  publication  of  any  portion  of  it  may  be 
useful,  such  portion  may,  at  some  conveni- 
ent time,  find  a  place  in  that  excellent 
paper.  Respectfully, 

Paul  Swift. 

Philadelphia,  First  mo.,  1844. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  6th,  1843. 

To  Paul  Swift,  M.  D. 

Dear  Sir, — On  the  5th  of  this  month,  I 
received  your  letter  and  a  box  containing 
four  long-horned  beetles,  and  wish  that  it 
were  in  my  power  to  send  to  you  a  more 
satisfactory  answer  than  the  present. 

The  beetles  were  first  described  by  the 
late  Thomas  Say,  in  the  Appendix  to  Keat- 
ing's  Narrative  of  Major  l^ong's  Expedition 
to  the  source  of  the  St.  Peter's  river,  &c., 
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published  at  Philadelphia  in  1824.  In  this 
work,  volume  2nd,  page  290,  you  will  find 
the  scientific  characters  of  the  insect,  under 
the  name  of  Saperda  vestila,  wliich  name 
may  be  translated  the  Coated  Saperda — to 
which  you  can  add — of  the  Linden  tree. 
Mr.  Say  took  the  insect  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  states 
that  it  is  also  sometimes  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  not  common  in  New  England ; 
but  I  have  taken  it  several  times  in  Milton 
and  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  about  the 
first  of  July,  and  last  year,  found  it  on  the 
European  Linden,  in  this  place,  near  which 
tree  I  had  once  or  twice  before,  captured 
specimens.  There  are  several  large  and 
noble  trees  of  this  kind  in  Cambridge,  and 
also  some  equally  fine  American  Lindens; 
and  from  what  you  say  of  the  ravages  of  the 
Saperda  on  the  Lindens  of  Philadelphia,  I 
fear  that  these  insects  may  be  by  far,  too 
common  here  in  a  few  years  hence. 

In  form,  they  closely  resemble  the  de- 
structive apple  tree  borer,  {Saperda  bivit- 
tata,  of  Say,)  an  account  of  which  you  will 
find  in  a  "  Treatise  on  some  of  the  Insects 
of  New  England,  which  are  injurious  to 
Vegetation,"  published  by  Jolin  Owen,  of 
Cambridge,  in  1842.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  habits  of  the  coated  Saperda  of  the 
Linden,  may  resemble  those  of  the  apple 
tree  borer;  allow  me,  therefore,  to  refer  you 
also,  to  the  files  of  the  "  Massacluisetts 
Ploughman"  for  the  past  year,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  paper  dated  November  11th, 
1843,  for  some  valuable  observations  on  the 
borer  of  the  apple  tree,  by  Mr.  Euckmin- 
ster,  the  editor;  possibly  they  may  serve  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  habits  of  the  Lin- 
den borer,  or  may  suggest  means  for  check- 
ing the  ravages  of  this  insect. 

I  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  the  trees 
should  be  examined  early  in  July,  several 
evenings  successively,  with  the  expectation 
that  by  so  doing,  many  of  the  females  may 
be  caught  on  the  trunks  while  laying  their 
eggs.  By  this  means  the  numbers  of  the 
future  brood  of  grubs  would  be  very  much 
lessened.  The  beetles  may  be  killed  by 
being  thrown  into  boiling  water;  or  they 
may  be  preserved  in  spirit,  to  aflbrd  natural- 
ists and  others,  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
specimens  of  an  insect  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  rare,  and  now  more  than  ever,  an  object 
of  interest,  on  account  of  its  destructive 
powers. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  procure  some  of  the 
grubs  which  may  be  kept  in  a  phial  of 
spirit;  and  shall  be  much  gratified  if  you 
will,  when  convenient,  give  me  also,  a  more 
full  and  complete  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings.    My  present  duties  prevent  me  from 


giving  that  attention  to  the  natural  history 
of  insects  that  the  subject  demands,  and  I 
am  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  making 
such  investigations  and  experiments  as  are 
necessary  to  lead  to  any  practically  useful 
results;  but  am  always  happy,  when  time 
will  permit,  to  contribute  such  information 
as  my  observations  in  past  years  may  enable 
me  to  afford. 

I  cannot  suppose  that  this  letter  will  be  of 
service  to  the  community;  but  if  you  think 
otherwise,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  it  in 
your  own  way.  It  gives  me  an  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  the  specimens  which  you 
have  sent  to  your  friend, 

Thaddeus  William  Harris. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
StraAvberries. 


I  NOTICED  a  piece  in  a  late  number  of 
your  paper,*  upon  the  cultivation  of  straw- 
berries, in  which  the  writer  appears  to  doubt 
whether  there  are  male  and  female  plants. 
It  is  known  to  botanists  that  all  the  plants 
of  strawberries  have  both  male  and  female 
organs  upon  each  flower.  But  upon  one 
plant  the  male  organs  will  so  predominate 
that  it  will  rarely  bear  any  fruit;  this  for 
practical  purposes,  I  call  the  male  plant.  It 
is  easily  distinguished, — is  a  larger,  stronger 
plant;  has  larger  and  rougher  flowers  than 
the  other :  all  the  runners  from  it  produce 
the  same  kind  of  plants,  with  the  like  kind 
of  flowers.  The  male  plant  being  stronger 
and  not  reduced  by  bearing,  spreads  rapidly 
over  the  ground  and  smothers  the  bcarino- 
plants,  and  the  strawberry  bed  becomes  bar- 
ren. Where  strawberry  beds  are  mixed  in 
this  way,  with  barren  and  productive  plants, 
it  can  certainly  be  told  when  they  are  in 
bloom,  what  parts  of  the  bed  will  bear.  Let 
those  toho  would  have  productive  strawberry 
beds,  not  neglect  to  set  out  a  majority  of 
female  plants,  whatever  may  be  said  by 
botanists  and  horticulturists  to  the  contrary. 
One  male  to  a  dozen  females,  will  be  sufil- 
cient.  Mr.  Longv/orth,  of  Cincinnati,  I 
think,  first  called  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  above  facts.  I  have  known  them  for 
about  twenty  years,  and  have  had  productive 
beds.  I  have  seen  beds  where  a  sino-je  fe- 
male flower  could  not  be  found :  and  in  the 
season  for  fruit,  twenty  strawberries  could 
not  be  found  upon  a  rod  of  ground.  I  had 
four  different  kinds  of  strawberries  brought 
from  your  city  some  years  ago,  and  every 
plant  of  each  kind  was  a  male  plant,  conse- 
quently they  have  never  produced  any  fruit 
worth  speaking  of  S.  D.  Martin. 

Colbvville,  Kentucky,  Jan.,  1844. 


*  See  p.  139,  current  volume. 
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Mexican  Agriculture. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  Agriculture  of  Mexi- 
co, at  the  time  of  its  invasion  by  Cortes,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  take  from  tlie  first 
volume  of  Prescott's  History  of  the  conquest  of  that 
country,  lately  published.  For  some  further  statements 
in  relation  to  the  American  A\oe^Jigave Americana. — 
which  it  will  be  seen  is  noticed  below, — see  page  36,  of 
last  volume  of  Farmers'  Cabinet. — Ed. 

An  enlightened  spirit  applied  to  agricul- 
ture, raises  it  from  a  mere  mechanical  drud- 
gery, or  the  barren  formula  of  traditional 
precepts,  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  As 
the  composition  of  the  earth  is  analyzed, 
man  learns  the  capacity  of  the  soil  that  he 
cultivates;  and,  as  his  empire  is  gradually 
extended  over  the  elements  of  nature,  he 
gains  the  power  to  stimulate  her  to  her 
most  bountiful  and  various  production.  It 
is  with  satisfaction  tiiat  we  can  turn  to  the 
land  of  our  fathers,  as  the  one  in  which  the 
experiment  has  been  conducted  on  the  broad- 
est scale,  and  attended  with  results  that  the 
world  has  never  before  witnessed.  With 
equal  truth,  we  may  point  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  in  both  hemispheres,  as  that 
whose  enterprising  genius  has  contributed 
most  essentially  to  the  groat  interests  of  hu- 
manity, by  the  application  of  science  to  the 
useful  arts. 

Husbandry,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in- 
deed, was  practised  by  most  of  the  rude 
tribes  of  North  America.  Wherever  a  na- 
tural opening  in  the  forest,  or  a  rich  strip  of 
interval,  met  their  eyes,  or  a  green  slope 
was  found  along  the  rivers,  they  planted  it 
with  beans  and  Indian  corn.  The  cultiva- 
tion was  slovenly  in  the  extreme,  and  could 
not  secure  the  improvident  natives  from  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  desolating  famines. 
Still,  that  they  tilled  the  soil  at  all,  was  a 
peculiarity  which  honourably  distinguished 
them  i'rom  other  tribes  of  hunters,  and  raised 
them  one  degree  higher  in  the  scale  of  civ- 
ilization. 

Agriculture  in  Mexico,  was  in  the  same 
advanced  state  as  the  other  arts  of  social 
life.  In  few  countries,  indeed,  has  it  been 
more  respected.  It  was  closely  interwoven 
with  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
the  nation.  There  were  peculiar  deities  to 
preside  over  it ;  the  names  of  tlie  months 
and  of  the  religious  festivals  had  more  or 
less  reference  to  it.  The  public  taxes,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  often  paid  in  agricultu- 
ral produce.  All,  except  the  soldiers  and 
great  nobles,  even  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  cultivated  the  soil.  The  work  was 
chiefly  done  by  the  men ;  the  women  scat 
tering  the  seed,  husking  the  corn,  and 
taking  part  only  in  the  lighter  labours  of 


the  field.  In  this  they  presented  an  honour- 
able contrast  to  the  other  tribes  of  the  con- 
tinent, who  imposed  the  burden  of  agricul- 
ture, severe  as  it  is  in  the  North,  on  their 
women.  Indeed,  the  sex  was  as  tenderly 
regarded  by  the  Aztecs  in  this  matter,  as  it 
is  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  at  the  present 
day. 

There  was  no  want  of  judgment  in  the 
management  of  their  ground.  When  some- 
what exhausted,  it  was  permitted  to  recover 
by  lying  fallow.  Its  extreme  dryness  was 
relieved  by  canals,  with  which  the  land  was 
partially  irrigated;  and  the  same  end  was 
promoted  by  severe  penalties  against  the 
destruction  of  the  woods,  with  which  the 
country  was  well  covered  before  the  Con- 
quest. Lastly,  they  provided  for  their  har- 
vests ample  granaries,  which  were  admitted 
by  the  conquerors,  to  be  of  admirable  con- 
struction. In  this  provision  we  see  the 
forecast  of  civilized  man. 

Among  the  most  important  articles  of  hus- 
bandry, we  may  notice  the  banana,  whose 
flicility  of  cultivation  and  exuberant  returns 
are  so  fatal  to  habits  of  systematic  and 
hardy  industry.  Another  celebrated  plant 
was  the  cacao,  the  fruit  of  which  furnished 
the  chocolate, — from  the  Mexican  chocolate, 
— now  so  common  a  beverage  throughout 
Europe.  The  vanilla,  confined  to  a  small 
district  of  the  sea-coast,  was  used  for  the 
same  purposes,  of  flavouring  their  food  and 
drink,  as  with  us.  The  great  staple  of  the 
country,  as,  indeed,  of  the  x'Ymerican  conti- 
nent, was  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  which  grew 
freely  along  the  valleys,  and  up  the  steep 
sides  of  the  Cordilleras  to  the  high  level  of 
the  table-land.  The  Aztecs  were  as  curious 
in  its  preparation,  and  as  well  instructed  in 
its  manifold  uses,  as  the  most  expert  New 
England  housewife.  Its  gigantic  stalks,  in 
these  equinoctial  regions,  afford  a  saccharine 
matter,  not  found  to  the  same  extent  in 
northern  latitudes,  and  supplied  the  natives 
with  sugar  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  cane 
itself,  which  was  not  introduced  among 
them  till  atler  the  Conquest.  But  the  mira- 
cle of  nature  was  the  great  Mexican  aloe, 
or  maguey,  whose  clustering  pyramids  of 
flowers,  towering  above  their  dark  coronals 
of  leaves,  were  seen  sprinkled  over  many  a 
broad  acre  of  the  table-land.  As  we  have 
already  noticed,  its  bruised  leaves  afforded 
a  paste  from  which  paper  was  manufactured; 
its  juice  was  fermented  into  an  intoxicating 
beverage,  pulque,  of  which  the  natives,  to 
this  day,  are  excessively  fond ;  its  leaves 
further  supplied  an  impenetrable  thatch  for 
the  more  humble  dwellings;  thread,  of  which 
coarse  stuffs  were  made,  and  strong  cords, 
were    drawn  from   its  tough   and  twisted 
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fibres ;  pins  and  needles  were  made  of  the 
thorns  at  the  extremity  of  its  leaves ;  and 
the  root,  when  properly  cooked,  v/as  con- 
verted into  a  palatable  and  nutritious  food 
The  agave,  in  short,  was  meat,  drink,  cloth- 
ing, and  writina"  materials,  for  the  Aztec! 
Surely,  never  did  nature  enclose  in  so  com 
pact  a  form,  so  many  of  the  elements  of  hu 
man  comfort  and  civilization !" 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
The  Insulated  Coulter. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  testimony  of  your 
correspondent,  Joseph  Henderson,  in  fa 
vour  of  the  Centre-draught  plough,  is  but 
the  experience  of  thousands  of  our  most 
eminent  agriculturists.  That  it  "  performs 
its  work  admirably,  and  requires  less  motive 
power  than  any  other,"  has  often  been  proved 
by  actual  experiment ;  and  in  no  instance 
■where  the  trial  has  been  properly  conducted, 
have  there  been  tvv'o  opinions  on  the  subject 
But  the  defect  mentioned  by  JAlr.  IL,  is  novel, 
and- for  the  first  time  do  I  notice  it  coming 
from  one  who  is  practically  engaged  in  a 
business,  which  admits  so  ready  a  mode  of 
adjuslment.  I  have  long  been  conversant 
with  the  use  .of  the  lock-coulter,  as  it  is 
called,  and  would  draw  the  attention  of  your 
intelligent  correspondent  to  the  fact,  that  in 
whole  sections  of  country,  whether  lime- 
stone or  otherwise,  be  it  never  so  rugged  or 
ever  so  stony,  and  where  the  utmost  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  cultivation  generally,  espe- 
cially to  tliat  most  important  of  all  opera- 
tions, ploughing,  the  lock-coulter  has  never 
been  used,  and  therefore,  its  necessity  lias 
never  been  known  or  felt.  Not  only  so,  the 
insulated-coulter  has  here  been  found  to 
"sustain  the  most  violent  shocks  encoun 
tered  against  the  rocks  concealed  below  the 
surface,*'  without  leading  their  owners  to 
conceive  of  the  "absolute  necessity  that  the 
coulter  and  point  should  be  united,  so  as 
mutually  to  protect  and  support  each  other." 
Nay,  more,  in  these  very  rough  and  stony 
soils  it  is,  that  the  lock-coulter  would  be 
considered  the  most  improper  arrangement 
that  could  be  devised  ;  preventing  the  share 
from  working  and  making  its  way  in  a  soil 
the  most  unfit  to  be  operated  upon  by  cutting 
— the  breaking  process  being  the  only  mode 
applicable  in  such  cases.  It  has  long  been 
known,  that  the  strength  of  one  horse  in  the 
team  is  expended  on  the  lock-coulter;  it  is 
therefore  no  wonder  that  the  Shielman 
plough  is  found  of  "  heavy  draught." 

In  districts  where  the  lock-coulter  is 
commonly  used,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
idea  of  its  necessity  should  be  entertained; 
for  there  I  have  always  observed,  that  when- 


ever the  insulated-coulter  is  used,  it  is  very 
apt  to  be  set  too  low ;  the  space  of  three  or 
four  inches  from  the  point,  appearing,  to  one 
iccustomed  to  see  the  coulter  resting  upon 
it,  a  monstrous  height ;  and  this,  I  believe, 
accounts  for  move  than  one  half  the  diffi- 
culty that  your  correspondent  has  experi- 
enced ;  the  coulter  then  cuts  too  much — in- 
deed, in  stony  soils,  the  province  of  the 
coulter  is  merely  to  separate  the  sward, 
leaving  the  point  and  share,  and  the  breast 
of  the  plough  to  break  up  the  remainder  of 
the  furrow,  which  this  plough  is  calculated 
to  do  in  a  way  peculiarly  her  own,  on  the 
Centre-draught  principle,  which  enables  her 
to  work  as  it  were,  with  the  power  of  two 
hands  instead  of  one.  But  Centre-draught 
ploughs  are  made  with  lock-coultcrs,  and 
may  be  obtained  at  No.  176  Market  street, 
Philadelphia;  on  their  first  introduction, 
many  of  them  were  so  construcl:ed,  but  at 
present  about  five  hundred  for  one,  are 
sold  with  tlie  insulated-coulter,  and  that  too, 
for  every  kind  of  soil,  from  the  primitive 
Granite  and  the  limestone,  to  the  clay,  and 
tiie  sands  of  Jersey  and  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland;  and  in  all,  it  is  found  superior 
to  all  others.  If  your  correspondent's  land 
is  peculiarly  rocky  and  rugged,  let  him  get 
a  coulter  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thicker; 
and  in  sharpening,  let  it  not  be  drawn  too 
thin  on  the  edge,  or  too  ponited ;  let  it  be 
well  steeled  and  set  in  an  exact  line  v^'ith 
the  land  side  of  the  plough,  extending 
Within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  point,  de- 
pending upon  the  depth  to  which  the  plough 
is  put,  and  the  thickness  of  the  surface- 
sward  ;  and  debit  the  team  with  the  cost. 
In  all  the  late  trials  of  ploughs,  was  it  ever 
known  that  a  lock-coulter  plough  carried 
off  the  first  premium  1 

Is  Mr.  H.'s  plough  No.  5|,  self-sharpen- 
ing, and  with  a  wheel  1  If  it  is,  I  ask,  what 
would  be  the  result,  if,  on  setting  the  coulter 
strniglit  with  the  land  side  of  the  plough, 
and  from  three  to  four  inches  high  from  the 
point  of  the  share,  he  were  to  put  her  to 
work  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  and  compe- 
tent ploughman,  on  his  roughest  soil  ? — no- 
thing would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than 
to  be  present  on  such  an  occasion.  A  lock- 
coulter  plough,  is,  essentially,  a  ciitting 
plough — the  most  improper  for  use  on  stony 
soils — the  Centre-draught  plough,  with  an 
insulated  coulter,  is  strictly  a  hreakivg-vp 
plough ;  the  only  one  that  can  be  used  on 
such  soils,  \v\i\\  any  degree  of  propriety. 

I  would  take  this  occasion  to  inform  your 
correspondent  F.  W., — see  page  81,  Cabinet 
for  October  last,— that  the  "'^fatal  defect." 
arising  from  the  fact  of  the  Centre-draught 
plough    being    altogether    a    right-handed 
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plough,  is  being  remedied ;  for  by  the  next 
shipment  from  Boston,  left-hand  ploughs,  of 
the  real  Prouty  pattern,  will  be  forwarded 
to  their  house  at  Philadelphia,  No.  176  Mar- 
ket street;  where  our  friends  may  get  sup- 
plied with  implements  that  will  do  all  but 
talk.  They  will  be  rather  of  large  size; 
those  accustomed  to  the  left-hand  plough, 
being  accustomed  to  keep  large  and  strong 
teams,  and  are  themselves  able  to  manage  a 
large  implement.  So  far  good,  but  when 
your  correspendent  goes  to  say,  "  Any 
ploughman,  good  or  bad,  will  always  make 
better  work  with  a  left,  than  a  right-handed 
plough,"  I  must  beg  leave  to  agree  to  differ 
with" him.  Nor  anT  I  certain  that  I  under- 
stand his  doctrine  respoctin,^  the  leading  of 
the  land-horse ;  but  one  thing  I  know,  the 
furrow-horse  is  always  the  lead-horse  in 
England,  whether  the  land  be  ploughed 
hither,  or  thither  about;  and  where  the  left- 
hand  plough  is  almost  or  quite  unknown. 
And  to  constitute  him  the  leader,  the  land- 
horse  is  coupled  to  his  neck  or  shoulder,  by 
the  bit  of  the  bridle;  so  that  when  he  turns, 
he  has  the  power  to  lead  the  land-horse  after 
him  easily.  And  see  now  the  force  of  cus- 
tom !  Having  been  so  long  habituated  to 
this  coupling,  I  prefer  it  to  every  other,  and 
conceit,  that  any  ploughman,  good  or  bad, 
would  find  it  more  convenient  than  any 
other  mode  of  gearing.  But  as  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  there  be  really  any  advantage 
in  favdur  of  the  left-hand  plough  over  the 
right,  I  would  refer  it,  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, to  the  decision  of  your  valunble  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Penn  Kinzer,  and  his  near 
neighbour  Mr.  Brinton, — both  of  whom  have 
left-hand  ploughs  only — and  to  my  young 
friend  George,  the  son  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man, who  IS,  perhaps,  the  very  best  plough- 
man in  Pequea  valley,  I-ancaster  county, 
Pa.,  so  famous  for  good  land,  good  horses, 
and  "ood  managers;  and  will  they  answer? 
James  Pedder. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Horticultural  Society  and  Nomenclature 
of  Fruits. 

The  labours  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  have  been  productive  of 
much  good  to  the  public,  in  stimulating  in- 
dividuals to  increased  exertion  in  cultivating 
improved  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  in  greatly 
increasing  their  variety.  They  also  deserve 
much  praise  for  the  increase  of  good  taste 
which  they  have  disseminated  in  the  propa- 
gation of  tlie  finer  varieties  of  ornamental 
plants  and  flowers,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will 
not  relax  in  their  labours  until  they  accom- 
plish much  more.     There  is  a  wide  field  be- 


fore them,  some  parts  of  which  have  not  yet 
received  that  attention  which  they  deserve. 
The  nomenclature  of  our  fruits  demands  a 
thorough  overhauling  at  their  hands,  and  it 
is  hoped  will  early  claim  their  attention. 
We  have  numerous  local  names  for  our  ap- 
ples in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which 
are  very  embarrassing  to  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  setting  out  orchards.  Different 
nurserymen  call  the  same  fruit,  in  many  in- 
stances, by  different  names,  and  persons  buy- 
ing trees,  often  obtain  those  they  had  not 
intended  to  purchase,  and  miss  obtaining 
those  they  desired  to  possess,  owing  to  the 
confusion  of  names.  A  good  descriptive  cat- 
alogue of  fruits,  with  synonyms  from  so  high 
an  authority  as  the  Horticultural  Society, 
would  do  much  good  and  prevent  much  con- 
fusion. At  present,  when  a  nurseryman  or 
farmer  has  a  fruit  that  he  don't  know  the 
name  of,  he  forthwith  christens  it,  when  per- 
haps, it  had  long  belbre  enjoyed  a  good  name, 
well  known  in  some  other  district  of  country. 
There  is  now  a  growing  disposition  through- 
out the  country,  to  extend  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  trees;  and  it  is  desired  that  our  Society 
would  take  up  the  subject  of  looking  after 
their  names  and  descriptions;  and  as  they 
progress  with  the  work,  I  would  suggest 
that  they  should  publish  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  Farmer's  Cabinet,  which  circulates 
generally,  among  all  intelligent  nurserymen 
and  farmers  in  the  middle  States,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  There 
are  already  several  respectable  catalogues 
of  individuals,  and  some  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, among  which,  the  valuable  work  of 
"  Cox  on  Fruit  Trees"  may  be  mentioned, 
which  was  written  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
and  is  now  out  of  print ;  would  it  not  be  ad- ' 
visable  to  correct  and  post  up  Cox's  work, 
and  publish  a  new  edition  of  it  corrected  and 
extended  down  to  the  present  time,  by  some 
experienced  and  able  hand,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  patronage  of  tlie  Society  ]  This 
work  is  often  sought  for  by  persons  desirous 
of  acquiring  information  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  but  it  is  believed  not  a  copy 
remains  on  sale  in  the  city.  P. 


Dr.  Beekman  stated  in  his  Address  before 
the  late  New  York  State  Agricultural  Fair 
in  Rochester,  that  10,000,000  of  cattle,  and 
44,000,000  of  sheep,  are  kept  in  England, 
advantageously,  on  a  territory  but  little 
larger  than  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
is  not  far  from  twice  the  number  of  sheep 
now  in  the  whole  United  States.  The  Eng- 
lish cultivators  of  the  soil,  harvest,  annually, 
according  to  Dr.  Beekman,  262,000,000  bush- 
els of  grain. 
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Address  delivered  before  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  Newcastle  Co.,  l>el.,  at 
the  Aiiuual   meeting,  Sep.  14tli,   1843, 

by  "william  darlington,  m.  d. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — 

I  appear  before  you  in  compliance  with  a 
request,  which  was  so  kindly  and  politely 
urged,  that  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  decline  the  invitation,  although  fully  con- 
scious that  I  am  not  the  person  to  satisfy 
the  just  demands  of  the  occasion,  nor  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  those  by  whom  I 
have  been  thus  honoured.  Incompetent  as 
I  felt  myself  to  be,  I  thought  it  would  ill 
become  one,  whose  earliest  employment 
was  agriculture,  and  who  has  ever  been  a 
sincere  admirer  of  that  first  and  noblest  of 
humisn  pursuits,  to  refuse  his  co-operation, 
or  churlishly  to  withhold  his  mite,  however 
humble,  when  all  around  him  were  gene- 
rously contributing  to  the  treasury  of  useful 
knowledge.  But  I  am  met,  at  the  thresh- 
hold,  with  the  embarrassing  inquiry,  "What 
have  /  to  communicate  to  the  intelligent 
farmers  of  this  district,  which  can  either  in- 
terest them  by  its  utility,  or  entertain  them 
by  its  novelty  !"  To  come  here,  and  repeat 
the  trite  ma.xims  of  practical  agriculture — 
to  undertake  to  bring  before  this  Society,  a 
knowledge  of  the  most  approved  methods 
of  farming — would  not  exactly,  indeed,  be 
"carrying  coals  to  Newcastle;"  but  it  would 
certainly  be  a  preposterous  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  commodity,  which  the  county  of 
Newcastle  can  at  any  time  furnish  to  tlie 
most  accomplished  of  her  sister  communi- 
ties. I  shall,  therefore,  not  presume  to  en- 
'  .  ter  upon  details,  with  which  every  farmer 
t,  around  me  is  probably  better  acquainted 
'•'■'  than  I  can  pretend  to  be.  Although  I  come 
from  a  district  where  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  do,  generally,  understand  their  business, 
and  prosecute  it  with  a  commendable  ambi- 
tion— where  the  farms  are  neatly  trimmed, 
and  every  field  in  its  turn,  becomes  a  luxu- 
riant meadow: — yet,  I  have  not  now  to  learn, 
that  this  community  is  no  less  distinguished 
for  its  zeal  in  the  cause, — and  for  the  practi- 
cal skill  with  which  the  processes  of  agri- 
culture are  conducted,  I  should  deem  it  en- 
tirely a  work  of  supererogation,  to  speak 
to  this  audience  of  the  various  modes  of  cul- 
ture— or  of  the  proper  management  of  a 
farm :  to  dwell  upon  the  advantages  of  a  ro- 
tation of  crops, — of  selecting  the  best  breeds 
of  domestic  animals,  and,  in  order  to  keep 
them  such,  guarding  against  the  error  of 
overstocking:  to  urge  the  value  of  a  judi- 
cious application  of  lime :  or  to  insist  upon 
the  importance  of  ploughing  no  more  land 
than  can  be  well  manured.     These  are  fun- 


damental principles  in  agriculture — abun- 
dantly established  by  experience — and  now 
generally  received  as  such,  by  all  successful 
Farmers.*  Under  the  old  system,  of  exces- 
sive cropping  and  redundant  stock,  the 
abused  soil  soon  demonstrated  the  error;  the 
labours  of  the  husbandman  rather  increased, 
while  his  animals  dwindled,  his  harvests  di- 
minished, and  all  his  possessions  deterio- 
rated :  but  now,  it  is  held  as  an  unquestion- 
able maxim  in  agriculture,  that  the  land 
which  is  not  left  in  a  better  condition  at  the 
close  of  a  routine  of  crops,  than  it  was  at 
the  commencement,  has  been  injudiciously 
managed.  These  important  practical  truths 
being  well  understood,  I  shall  not  trespass 
on  your  patience  by  detailing  processes,  and 
urging  considerations,  so  familiar  to  all  good 
farmers.  1  propose,  instead,  to  invite  your 
attention,  for  a  few  moments,  to  a  branch  of 
tlie  profession  which  has  been  hitherto  ne- 
glected and  undervalued,  by  many  practical 
men ;  but  which  I  cannot  help  regarding 
both  as  useful  in  itself,  and  as  a  highly  ap- 
propriate accomplishment  in  every  intelli- 
gent agriculturist.  I  mean  that  department 
of  our  science  which  consists  in  an  accurate 
knoroledge  of  the  distinctive  characters,  the 
economical  properties,  and  a  precise  no- 
menclature of  those  natural  objects  tvhich 
immediately  interest  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil.  1  have,  on  various  occasions,  endea- 
voured to  impress  this  view  of  the  subject 
upon  our  youthful  farmers,  because  I  was 
desirous  to  see  agriculture  assume  its  just 
rank  in  the  scale  of  human  pursuits:  and  I 
thought  I  miglit  venture  to  throw  myself 
upon  the  indulgence  of  this  Society,  while  1 
made  another  effort  to  persuade  the  farmer, 
that  his  business  really  involves  the  disci- 
pline of  intellect,  no  less  than  the  exertion 
of  muscle ; — that  it  is  both  his  interest  and 
his  duty,  to  cultivate  his  mind  as  carefully 
as  he  does  his  acres.  The  profession  of 
agriculture,  when  rightly  considered,  is,  in 
truth,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  practical 
system  of  Natural  Science.  Its  operations 
embrace  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
portions  of  the  three  great  kingdoms  in  na- 
ture ;  and  he  who  has  acquired  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  knowledge  of  those 
kingdoms,  and  of  the  laws  which  govern 
them,  must  necessarily  be  the  best  qualified 
to  unfold  the  blessings  and  reap  tlie  rewards 
which  a  bountiful  Providence  thus  offers  to 


*  In  reference  to  the  use  of  lime,  I  would  here  re- 
mark, that  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  Chester  county 
are  now  of  the  opinion — in  which  I  coincide — that 
this  valuable  fertilizing  agent  is  most  advantageously 
employed  as  a  top-drcssbtg. — when  the  land  is  to  re- 
main a  few  years  as  a  meadow  and  pasture. 
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■the  skill  and  industry  of  man.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  aversion  entertained — and  very 
properly  entertained — by  practical  farmers, 
in  relation  to  what  is  denominated  book- 
farming, — or  those  merely  speculative  sys- 
tems of  culture,  which  are  not  based  upon 
experience  and  careful  observation.  That 
is  not  the  kind  of  knowledge  wliich  I  de- 
sire to  advocate.  I  have  no  faith  in  abstrac- 
tions— either  in  ag-ricultural  or  political  sci- 
ence. My  trust  is  in  good  practical  common 
sense;  and  I  profess  to  be  a  decided  Utilita- 
rian, in'  all  that  concerns  the  every  day  pur- 
suits of  man  in  society :  but  I  hold  that  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  our 
care — of  the  agents  with  which  we  have  to 
do,  and  of  the  principles  which  control  their 
operations — is  among  the  most  useful  of  our 
attainments.  To  be  intelligent  operatives, 
we  must  not  only  understand  what  we  are 
about,  but  we  should  also  have  just  concep- 
tions of  the  objects  about  us.  It  must  be 
obvious,  I  think,  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
that  no  one  can  be  a  truly  enlightened  agri- 
culturist, who  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture and  chemical  properties  of  the  earths 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  soil ; 
who  knows  nothing  of  those  laws  of  organic 
life  which  affect  the  well-being  of  domestic 
animals,  and  regulate  the  developement  of 
those  features  which  give  value  to  particu- 
lar breeds  of  stock,  or  who  can  wander,  con- 
tentedly, year  after  year,  among  the  plants 
which  occupy  his  land,  without  attempting 
to  comprehend  the  characters  which  distin- 
guish the  useful  from  the  worthless, — un- 
mindful of  the  encroachments,  and  uncon- 
scious even  of  the  presence,  of  the  most 
pernicious  intruders.  It  may  be  tliought,  by 
some,  that  the  knowledge  here  implied,  is 
too  much  to  expect  ff*om  the  practical  farm- 
er: but  I  apprehend  this  is  entirely  a  mis- 
take— arising  from  a  misconception  of  the 
subject,  and  a  proneness  to  magnify  what  is 
■<iot  understood.  The  supposed  difficulties, 
instead  of  being  insurmountable,  will  be 
found  either  to  vanish  on  a  nearer  view,  or 
to  present  topics  of  lively  interest  to  the  in- 
quiring mind,  when  it  comes  to  grapple 
with  them.  Why  should  the  agriculturist 
alone,  be  deemed  incapable  of  investigating 
the  principles  involved  in  his  pursuit,  or  of 
rightfully  comprehending  the  objects  of  hi 
peculiar  care"?  It  is  justly  expected  of 
every  accomplished  artizan,  that  he  should 
understand  the  philosophij  of  his  business — 
as  well  as  be  expert  in  its  manipulations: 
and  I  can  perceive  no  good  reison  why  the 
agriculturist  should  not  become  familiar 
with  all  that  concerns  his  noble  profession. 
The  means  of  information  are  now  within 
the  reach  of  every  one.     The  cheap  litera- 


ture of  the  day  has  furnished  us,  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms,  with  all  that  is 
known  respecting  the  Geology  of  Agricul- 
ture— the  management  of  stock,  and  the 
culture  of  useful  plants.  The  recent  publi- 
cations of  Liebig,  Johnston,  and  others,  pre- 
sent us  with  the  most  accurate  scientific 
views  of  the  various  processes  in  husbandry; 
and  the  Farmer'' s  Encyclopedia  is  a  real 
treasury  of  practical  information, — wherein 
the  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries  is 
carefully  posted  up,  to  the  present  day,  and 
admirably  arranged  for  convenient  reference. 
In  addition  to  these,  we  have  the  many  val- 
able  periodicals  devoted  to  our  profession, 
in  which  the  experiments  and  opinions  of 
intelligent  contemporaries  are  regularly 
spread  before  us.  If  any  one  is  inclmed  to 
discredit  the  statements  in  these  works,  or 
thinks  he  is  better  informed  than  the  writers, 
let  him  show  his  superior  attainments,  not 
by  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  views  of 
otiiers,  but  by  exposing  their  defects  and 
rectifying  their  errors.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  all  true  knowledge  is  promoted.  Real 
knowledge  in  any  department,  consists  of 
facts  well  ascertained,  and  rightly  under- 
stood; or,  in  other  words,  in  a  correct  per- 
ception of  objects,  and  of  the  true  theory, 
or  explanation  of  the  phenomena  pertaining 
to  them  :  and  it  is  only  to  be  acquired  by 
persevering  efforts.  A  fact  not  understood, 
is  of  little  value  to  the  possessor.  It  is  the 
explanation  belonging  to  it,  which  gives' it 
importance.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  declare 
against  all  theory — in  agriculture,  or  in  any 
other  pursuit:  for  theory  is  but  the  exposi- 
tion of^  causes  in  operation — the  mere  inter- 
pretation of  facts, — and  it  is  impossible  for 
a  thinking  being  not  to  theorize,  to  some 
extent,  upon  every  process  passing  in  his 
view.  He  may  be  mistaken  in  his  opinions, 
— for  we  are  all  prone  to  hasty  conclusions; 
but  he  cannot  observe  without  thinking,  i.  e. 
without  theorizing :  and  happy  is  the  man 
whose  careful  observations  have  enabled 
him  to  seize  upon  the  true  theory  of  the 
phenomena  around  him. 

While  I  would  thus  urge  upon  agricul- 
rists — and  especially  upon  the  younger  class, 
the  importance  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  all 
that  belongs  to  the  profession,  I  shall  limit 
what  I  have  now  to  say,  to  a  few  cursory 
remarks  on  the  propriety  of  being  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  character 
of  those  plants — whether  valuable  or  perni- 
cious— which  come  under  the  daily  notice 
of  the  farmer.  Without  derogating  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  importance  of  the 
other  departments  of  Natural  History,  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  vegetable 
creation  presents  an  eminent  claim  to  the 
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consideration  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
It  is  emplritically  with  the  products  of  ve- 
getation— the  jrreat  source  of  animal  sub- 
sistence— that  the  agriculturist  is  concerned: 
and  if,  in  other  pursuits,  the  operative  finds 
it  necessary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his 
materials,  it  cannot  be  less  desirable  that 
the  farmer  should  have  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  those  objects  which  demand  his 
care  and  attention.  With  such  knowledge, 
he  can  not  only  understand  precisely  what 
plants  are  most  worthy  of  culture,  but,  what 
is  scarcely  less  important,  he  can  compre- 
hend the  true  character  of  those  which  re- 
quire all  his  vigilance  to  exclude,  or  to  ex- 
tirpate from  his  grounds.  He  can  not  only 
identify,  to  his  ovt-n  satisfaction,  the  plants 
which  it  behoves  him  to  know,  but,  by  the 
use  of  an  appropriate  nomenclature,  he  can 
make  himself  perfectly  intelligible,  when 
communicating  his  information  to  others. 
The  want  of  this  knowledge,  and  especially 
the  uncertainty  of  popular  names,  is  a  source 
of  much  confusion  and  perplexity  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  farmers,  and  in  the  essays  of 
agricultural  writers.*  Every  district  of 
country,  and  almost  every  neighbourhood, 
has  its  own  names  for  well-known  plants : 
but  they  are  apt  to  be  variously  applied,  the 
same  plant  being  frequently  known  by  dif- 
ferent names,  and  the  same  name  often  bo- 
stowed  on  very  distinct  plants.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  may  be  cited,  by  way  of  il- 
lustration, in  the  use  of  the  term  Herd's 
grass;  which,  in  Neio  England,  is  applied 
to  the  grass  known  to  us  by  the  name  of 
Timothy,  or  the  Phleum  pratense,  of  the 
Botanists: — whereas,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
perhaps  in  all  the  States  south  of  it,  the 
term  Herd's  grass,  is  appropriated  to  a 
plant  technically  called  Agrostis  vulgaris, 
— entirely  distinct  from  the  preceding,  and 
of  inferior  value.  This  discrepancy  is  liable 
to  cause  annoying  mistakes,  and  has  even 
been  the  occasion  of  litigation,  between  the 
seedsmen  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  I 
can  perceive  no  remedy  for  the  errors  and 
confusion  resulting  from  a  loose  and  variable 


*  We  almost  evory  day  see  high-wrouaht  notices  of 
plants— supposed  by  the  writers  to  be  new,  or  unknown 
and  which  set  the  curious  all  aso?,  to  learn  what  ths 
wonderful  novelties  maybe: — when,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  if  the  proper  scientific  names  were  given,  we 
should  recognize  them  as  old  acquaintances,  and 
should  always  be  able  to  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of 
their  value,  by  a  knowledge  of  their  Botanical  charac- 
ter and  affinities.  In  all  such  cases,  there  is  no  surer 
protection  against  imposition,  or  what  is  vulgarly 
called  humbug — than  a  competent  acquaintance  with 
the  first  principles  of  Natural  History;  which  should 
be  taught  and  considered  as  an  indispensable  branch 
of  education,  in  every  school  throughout  the  land. 


popular  nomenclature,  but  a  resort  to  the 
precise  scientific  names,  imposed  by  system- 
atic writers.  'J'he  use  of  .popular  names 
may  answer  every  purpose,  in  colloquial  in- 
tercourse with  our  neighbours ;  but  when 
we  wish  to  be  explicitly  understood  by 
strangers,  or  by  persons  in  trade,  it  would 
be  bettor  to  employ  the  exact  language  of 
science,  and  to  use  tiiose  names  for  objects, 
which  have  a  specific  meaning,  recognized 
by  all  the  world.  Nor  need  tliis  be  regarded 
as  an  onerous  task,  so  far  as  the  practical 
farmer  is  concerned.  To  attempt  to  master 
the  nomenclature  of  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom,  would  indeed  be  a  hopeless,  and  a 
futile  undertaking :  but  to  be  able  to  desig- 
nate, by  the  appropriate  names,  all  those 
plants  which  he  finds  deserving  of  notice 
on  his  grounds,  is  an  accomplishment  which 
every  young  farmer,  at  least,  should  resolve 
to  acquire.  In  the  middle  States,  there  are 
to  be  met  with,  on  our  farms,  perhaps  one 
hundred  species  of  plants  v,hich  claim  at- 
tention, either  for  their  valuable,  or  their 
pernicious  qualities, — or  which  ought  to  be 
expelled,  as  wortliless  occupants  of  the  soil. 
These  ought ,  to  be  well  known  to  every 
rarmer;  and  surely,  no  intelligent  man  can 
doubt  his  ability  to  learn  the  names  and 
characters  of  that  number,  when  he  recol- 
lects the  facility  with  which  all  the  world 
acquired  the  scientific  name  of  a  plant  of 
recent  notoriety.  The  classical  name  of 
Morns  MuUicaulis,  has  become  as  familiar 
as  a  household  word,  in  the  mouths  of  the 
most  illiterate  rustics  in  the  land  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  libel  on  the  intellect  of  American 
farmers,  to  insinuate  that  they  could  not  be- 
come equally  well  acquainted  with  those 
other  plants  which  q,re  daily  before  their 
eyes — either  claiming  their  care,  or  requir- 
ing extirpation. 

In  truth,  the  well-bred  agriculturist,  whose 
business  it  eminently  is  to  study  and  turn  to 
good  account,  the  products  of  the  soil,  ought 
to  know  the  name,  the  character,  and  the 
entire  history,  of  every  plant  that  he  meets 
with  on  his  premises, — or  that  approaches 
him  from  those  of  his  neighbours:  but  all  I 
ask,  as  a  commencement,  is,  that  he  should 
learn  to  know  the  limited  number  which  it 
is  his  immediate  interest  to  know,  and  of 
which  it  is  disreputable,  as  well  as  disadvan- 
tageous, to  be  ignorant.  Many  worthy  per- 
sons, I  am  aware,  allege  as  an  excuse  for 
their  deficiency  in  this  kind  of  knowledge, 
that  they  have  not  time  to  acquire  it:  but  I 
beg  leave  to  intimate  to  such,  that  they  have 
mistaken  the  nature  of  their  complaint.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  want  of  time,  which  af- 
flicts them,  as  the  roant  of  taste,  and  the 
neglect  of  opportunities.     We  all  idle  away 
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countless  hours  of  our  existence,  and  espe- 
cially in  themornino'  of  life,  which  migjitbe 
successfully  devoted  to  the  attaiinnent  of 
useful  knowledge.  Tasle  is  a  faculty  which 
can  be  cultivated;  and  opportunities  to  be 
improved,  happen  to  all  men.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  an  intelligent  observer  to  ramble 
amid  the  works  of  creation  without  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  their  character;  and  if 
he  cultivate  the  habit,  he  will  insensibly  ac- 
cumulate an  amount  of  information,  which, 
to  tlie  careless,  seerns  to  be  the  result  of 
long  and  laborious  research.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  students  of  nature  I  have 
ever  known,  prosecuted  their  inquiries  un- 
der a  constant  pressure  of  the  every  day 
cares  and  duties  of  life ;  and  yet  were  re- 
markable for  the  exemplary  performance  of 
those  duties.  It  will  not  avail,  therefore,  in 
this  age  and  nation,  to  plead  a  mere  icant  of 
time,  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  those  at- 
tainments, which  &re  due  alike  to  the  best 
interests,  and  to  the  high  character  of  our 
profession.  But,  if  the  practical  farmer 
siiall  still  insist  that  it  is  incompatible  with 
his  turn  of  mind  and  habitual  employments, 
to  indulge  in  this  kind  of  research,  there  is 
a  simple  and  r^ady  method  by  which  he 
may  obtain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  all  the 
plants  which  present  themselves  to  his  nO' 
tice,  and  seem  to  require  his  attention.  Let 
him  collect  a  fair  specimen  of  every  such 
plant — both  in  flower  and  in  fruit :  let  the 
specimens  be  carefully  pressed,  and  dried, 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  characters;  and  let  each 
species  be  preserved  in  a  distinct  sheet  of 
paper,  accompanied  with  a  label,  designating 
the  place  of  growth,  the  date  of  collection, 
and  the  common  name,  or  names,  by  which 
it  may  be  known — together  with  any  re- 
marks that  may  tend  to  illustrate  its  history 
or  properties.  The  specimens  thus  prepared, 
will  then  require  nothing -more  tlian  the 
scientific  names,  to  determine  their  identity 
when  spoken  of,  and  to  render  them  intelli- 
gible to  all  the  world.  These  names  can  be 
readily  obtained  from  Botanical  friends,  who 
always  take  pleasure  in  aftbrding  such  infor- 
mation:  and  thus,  with  a  very  triflmg  la- 
bour,— I  should  rather  call  it  an  instructive 
amusement, — and  in  the  compass  of  a  con- 
venient volume,  the  farmer  may  have  con- 
stantly at  hand,  the  means  of  knowing  by 
name,  by  sight,  and  by  character,  all  the 
plants  of  his  vicinage,  in  which  he  has  the 
slightest  interest.  When  memory  fails,  or 
doubts  arise  concerning  the  identity  of  any 
particular  species,  he  can  turn  to  the  stand- 
ard specimens  in  his  little  Herbarium,  as 
the  scholar  does  to  his  Dictionary,  in  the 
full  confidence  of  obtaining  a  solution  of  his 
difficulties.     His  knowledge  will  be  of  that 


authentic  kind  which  results  from  ociilar 
demonstration:  and  by  employing  terms 
which  convey  definite  ideas,  he  can  commu- 
nicate what  he  knows  with  clearness  and 
precision. 

Upon  this  simple  and  feasible  plan,  may 
be  obtained  a  fund  of  accurate  information, 
which  would  serve  as  a  basis,  or  starting 
point,  for  more  extended  and  important  at- 
tainments. The  intercourse  between  agri- 
culturists would  become  more  interesting 
and  profitable,  because  they  would  better 
understand  each  other.  In  discussing  the 
merits,  or  demerits,  of  any  given  phmt,  they 
would  know  exactly  what  they  were  talking 
about,  and  not  waste  their  arguments,  as 
they  sometimes  do,  under  an  utter  miscon- 
ception of  the  object  in  dispute.  A  Ken- 
tuckian  and  a  Pennsylvanian,  for  example, 
are  Hable  to  exchange  opinions  concernmg 
the  value  of  "^Zmp  grass,''''  in  their  pastures, 
without  being  aware  that  they  have  refer- 
ence to  entirely  distinct  species.  Similar 
mistakes  often  occur,  in  relation  to  noxious 
weeds.  I  have  seen  an  excellent  farmer 
waging  war  with  the  common  wild  chamo- 
mile [Anthemis  Cotvla,  L.]  in  the  belief 
that  he  was  contending  with  the  Ox-eye 
Daisy  [Chrysanthemum  Lucanthemiim,  L.,'\ 
a  vile  nuisance,  which  has  been  permitted, 
partly  by  ignorance,  but  more  by  a  culpable 
negligence,  to  overrun  a  large  portion  of 
our  country:  and  in  one  of  our  Gazettes,  a 
tew  years  since,  a  series  of  vigorous  essays 
appeared,  calling  the  attention  of  farmers  to 
the  wild  Teasel  [Dipsacus  sylvesfris,  L.,]  a 
comparatively  harmless  biennial,  and  de- 
nouncing it  under  the  full  persuasion  of  its 
being  that  formidable  pest,  the  Canada 
Thistle  [Cirsium  arvense,  Scop.]  while  the 
real  Canada  Thistle  was  gradually  extend- 
ing itself,  hi  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
essayist,  unnoticed  and  unknown  ! 

Such  errors  are  not  only  prejudicial  to  the 
farming  interest,  but  absolutely  disreputable 
to  the  profession:  and  I  have  so  much  of  the 
esprit  de  corps  about  me,  that  I  am  ambi- 
tious to  see  a  correct  knowledge  of  those 
objects  which  immediately  concern  us,  dif- 
fused throughout  the  whole  agricultural 
community.  I  certainly  believe  it  to  be  en- 
tirely practicable,  in  the  mode  I  have  indi- 
cated, otherwise  I  should  not  have  ventured 
to  trespass  upon  your  time  and  patience  in 
urging  its  attainment. 

I  have  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  stu- 
dying the  character  of  tveeds,  as  well  as  of 
useful  plants,  because  it  will  be  found  that 
the  pernicious  and  worthless  species  amount 
to  more  than  three-fourths  of  a\\  those  which 
occur  on  our  farms  in  this  latitude :  and,  I 
may  add,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  most  pesti- 
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lent  intruders  have  been  introduced  from 
abroad.  Hence  it  is  indispensable  to  neat 
farming,  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  all  that 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  our  premises,  as 
well  as  of  those  deserving  culture.  We 
should  not  only  have  this  knowledge,  but  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  unceasing  vigilance. 
The  utmost  care  should  be  observed  in  the 
selection  of  seeds ;  and  whenever  a  plant  of 
strange,  or  suspicious  character, -makes  its 
appearance,  it  should  be  promptly  attended 
to.  Many  weeds  are  disseminated  in  a  sin- 
gle season,  so  as  to  cause  much  labour  and 
trouble  in  getting  rid  of  them ;  and  a  few 
years  of  slovenly  neglect,  will  often  render 
their  thorough  extirpation  an  almost  hope- 
less task.  There  should  be  a  cordial  co- 
operation among  the  whole  fraternity,  in 
resisting  noxious  invaders ;  for  the  careless- 
ness of  one  individual  may  be  a  source  of 
grievous  annoyance  to  a  whole  neighbour- 
hood. The  sloven  should  be  shamed  out  of 
his  negligence — and  the  ignorant  induced 
to  seek  knowledge,  by  the  successful  exam- 
ple of  his  brethren ;  for  example  will  ever 
be  found  contagious — as  well  for  good,  as 
for  evil. 

The  perfection  of  beauty,  in  a  farm,  con- 
sists in  fertile  fields  producing  nothiny  but 
what  is  valuable  to  the  proprietor,  with  en- 
closures neat  and  strong,  and  the  very  cor- 
ners of  the  fences  clear  of  all  weeds  and 
rubbish.  The  literal  attainment  of  this, 
may  be  as  difficult  as  the  perfection  of  the 
human  character ;  but  it  is  certainly  in  our 
power,  by  means  of  industry,  vigilance  and 
skill,  to  approximate  that  condition, — and  I 
hold  it  to  be  both  our  interest,  and  our  duty, 
to  make  it  our  constant  aim  and  effort. 

Believing  the  great  fundamental  truths, 
or  first  prmciples  of  agriculture,  to  be  well 
understood  and  successfully  carried  out,  I 
have  deemed  it  altogether  superfluous  to 
dwell  upon  them  on  this  occasion;  and  have 
ventured,  hastily  and  imperfectly,  to  urge 
the  acquisition  of  what  some  may  be  dis- 
posed to  consider  as  mere  ornamental  know- 
ledge, or  the  unprofitable  accomplishments 
of  the  profession — yet  which  I  do  verily  be- 
lieve should  be  regarded  as  the  crowning- 
attainment  of  the  intelligent  farmer.  It  is 
the  Corinthia7i  capital,  required  to  complete 
the  noble  column  of  agricultural  science ; 
and  I  trust  it  will  yet  appear,  that  we  are 
not  the  people  to  rest  contented  with  an  im- 
perfect work.  While  the  physical  sciences, 
in  every  other  department,  are  advancing 
with  gigantic  strides,  the  proud  profession 
of  agriculture  should  disdain  to  be  found 
loitering  in  the  rear.  Let  us,  then,  resolve 
to  vindicate  its  just  claims  to  the  rank  of  an 
intellectual  pursuit.     Let  us  expunge  from 


our  vocabulary  the  philological  stigma,  by 
which  the  manly  Bauer,  of  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors, is  degraded  into  the  Boor  of  the 
vernacular, — and  made  synonymous  with 
clownish  stupidity.  The  term  may  have 
meaning  in  the  old  world,  but  should  never 
be  applicable  here.  It  is  the  especial  duty 
of  American  farmers,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  march  of  improvement,  and  to  be  dis- 
tinguished for  their  general  intelligence: 
for  upon  them,  unquestionably,  depend  the 
permanence  and  stability  of  our  free  institu- 
tions. Possessing  the  soil  by  an  absolute 
title,  they  are  the  real  proprietors  of  the 
country;  and  to  them  we  must  look  for  that 
fixedness  of  character — that  steadiness  and 
firmness  of  purpose,  which  are  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  rational  liberty — and 
which  can  never  be  expected  from  a  floating 
population.  How  important  is  it,  then,  that 
they  should  cultivate  every  species  of  useful 
knowledge;  that  knowledge  which  is  justly 
defined  to  be  power, — which  enables  mind 
to  triumph  over  matter,  and  to  control  the 
destructive  energies  of  brute  force. 

So  long  as  our  agriculturists  shall  duly 
sustain  the  character,  and  meet  the  respon- 
sibilities, which  belong  to  their  position  in 
society,  just  so  long  may  we  hope  to  see  a 
people,  competent  alike  to  guard  the  purity 
of  the  Republic,  and  to 

"  Scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land." 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Fruit  Trees. 

The  spirit  for  planting  fruit  trees  is  be- 
ginning to  revive,  after  having  lain  almost 
dormant  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Our 
ancestors  sixty  or  eighty  years  ago,  planted 
fine  orchards,  which  have  gradually  died  off" 
with  those  who  planted  them,  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
have  been  moving  from  place  to  place,  or 
been  kept  in  perpetual  motion  by  the  spirit 
of  speculation,  and  have  much  neglected 
this  important  and  interesting  duty.  We 
now  begin  to  witness  a  demand  for  the  best 
kinds,  and  during  the  late  autumn,  many 
thousands  of  fine  fruit  trees  were  sold  by 
auction  in  Philadelphia,  to  numerous  pur- 
chasers, and  were  dispersed  through  the  ad- 
jacent country.  The  adoption  of  this  plan 
we  think  highly  advantageous  to  the  nurse- 
rymen and  the  farmers ;  many  thousands  of 
trees  have  by.  this  means  been  sold  to  per- 
sons who  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble 
of  ordering  them  from  the  nursery.  The 
large  quantity  of  apples  brought  from  New 
Enofland  and  the  State  of  New  York  to  the 
Philadelphia  market,  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficient supply  furnished  by  the  contiguous 
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neighbourhoods,  has  made  us  acquainted 
witli  many  valuable  kinds  unknown  to,  or 
not  kept  by  our  nurserymen,  which  would 
be  desirable  to  have  introduced  into  our  or- 
chards. If  some  of  the  enterprisinof  nurse- 
rymen of  the  east,  would  send  to  Philadel- 
phia the  coming  spring,  an  assortment  of 
their  most  esteemed  young  trees,  there  is 
no  doubt  they  would  be  well  remunerated 
for  it,  for  it  appears  likely  there  will  be  an 
active  demand  the  coming  season  for  trees 
of  the  best  sorts. 

Send  us  the  Baldwin  apple,  the  Roxbury 
russetting,  Peck's  pleasant,  the  Rhode  Island 
greening,  the  Jonathan,  the  Red  Seek-no- 
further,  and  all  others  of  superior  quality, 
and  particularly  those  kinds  which  are  not 
tound  in  our  adjacent  nurseries,  which  it  is 
presumed  may  be  known  by  referring  to 
catalogues  which  are  generally  exchanged 
by  nurserymen.  A  great  advantage  it  is 
presumed  would  arise,  from  an  interchange 
of  fruit  trees  between  different  sections  of 
our  extended  country;  the  facilities  for 
transportation  are  now  so  great,  w-e  hope  it 
will  be  undertaken  the  ensuing  spring;  the 
west  should  send  on  her  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  east;  her  new  seedlings  of  the 
best  kinds  would  be  invaluable,  and  com- 
mand a  ready  market.  The  selling  of  fruit 
trees  by  public  auction,  is"  rather  a  new  bu- 
siness in  Philadelphia,  yet  it  has  given 
general  satisfaction,  and  should  be  encou- 
raged. The  writer  of  this  attended  most  of 
the  sales,  and  became  the  purchaser  of  seve- 
ral hundred  trees,  not  one  of  which  would 
he  have  been  likely  to  have  ordered  from  a 
nursery.  These  sales  were  numerously  at- 
tended, and  large  quantities  of  trees  pur- 
chased, were  transported  by  country  mer- 
chants and  others,  to  great  distances  from 
the  city. 

The  Long  Island  nurseries  should  send 
an  assortment  of  their  best  pears,  plums,  and 
cherries,  and  be  sure  not  to  forget  the  quince. 
Quince  trees  are  now  much  sought  after, 
and  at  the  late  sales  brought  better  prices 
than  most  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees — the  de- 
mand for  this  fruit  in  the  Philadelphia 
market  having  out-run  the  supply  for  many 
years  past.  A. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Grass  Seed,  «fec. 

The  time  is  now  approaching  when  the 
farmer's  attention  will  be  called  to  the  sowing 
of  grass  seed,  and  although  there  have  been 
frequent  admonitions  published  in  the  Cabi- 
net, on  the  importance  of  distributing  it 
thickly  and  regularly  over  the  ground,  yet 
as  some  people  have  treacherous  memories, 


and  others  are  too  reluctant  to  purchase  a 
sufficient  quantity,  another  hint  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  like  bread  cast  on  the  waters, 
seen  after  many  days.  Sow  none  but  clean 
seed,  and  if  your  eyes  be  not  very  good, 
procure  a  magnitying  glass  to  examine  it 
with ;  such  a  glass  is  always  used  by  the 
seedsmen  when  they  buy  in  their  stock,  and 
I  perceive  no  good  reason  why  every  farmer 
should  not  have  one  in  his  pocket  when  he 
goes  to  purchase;  it  will  show  that  he  un- 
derstands his  business,  and  he  will  be  less 
likely  to  be  deceived.  A  glass  of  the  above 
kind  costs  but  a  trifle,  and  will  be  very  use- 
ful for  examining  many  objects  of  interest 
or  curiosity,  which  are  constantly  presenting 
themselves.  It  will  pay  for  itself  in  en- 
abling a  person  to  detect  the  position  of  a 
splinter  or  a  brier  in  a  finger;  therefore  get 
an  eye-glass  before  you  buy  your  clover  or 
timothy  seed.  H 

Remember  that  the  artificial  grasses  pro- 
duce no  more  plants  than  you  sow  seeds,  and 
not  even  tliat  number,  for  some  perish  by 
the  way ;  so  that  if  you  want  a  great  many 
plants,  you  must  distribute  a  great  many 
seeds,  and  those  of  a  good  quality  too,  or  they 
may  not  vegetate.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
sow  any  Canada  thistle  in  Pennsylvania  or 
New  Jersey,  for  there  is  plenty  to  keep  up 
the  stock  already,  on  some  farms  tliat  I  could 
name  not  forty  miles  from  Philadelphia:  it 
is  a  most  pernicious  inmate,  and  if  those 
who  have  it  on  their  farms  do  not  bestir 
themselves  to  clear  it  out,  they  will  have  to 
clear  out  themselves  in  a  few  years,  for  this 
nuisance  admits  of  no  competition  a,fter  it 
once  takes  fair  hold  of  the  soil.         David, 


Letter  from  H.  Colman. 

We  learn  from  thq  New  Genesee  Farmer,  that  the 
following  letter  was  intended  to  be  read  at  the  meet- 
ing of  tlie  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  the 
Ninth  month  last,  but  was  not  received  in  time.  We 
anticipate  much  pleasure  from  a  perusal  of  the  notes 
of  our  friend,  and  hope  to  be  gratified  ere  long. — Ec. 

James  S.  Wadsworth,  Esq., 

President  of  the  N.  Y  Agricul.  Society, — 

My  Dear  Sir, — Should  this  reach  you 
before  your  great  meeting  at  Rochester,  I 
beg  leave  to  offer  to  you  and  my  respected 
associates  in  the  great  cause  of  agricultural 
improvement,  my  congratulations  upon  the 
auspicious  prospects,  and  the  actual,  con- 
tinual and  rapidly  extending  advancement 
of  a  subject,  which  w-e  have  so  much  at 
heart.  I  could  wish  to  share  formally  with 
you  and  them  in  the  pleasures  of  that  occa- 
sion; but  it  is  idle  to  desire  impossibilities; 
and  I  shall  do  my  best,  in  my  humble  way, 
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to  render  a  more  substantial  service  to  them 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  than  I  could  do 
even  if  present. 

If  the  honour  of  their  co-operation  would 
stimulate  the  ambition  of  the  American 
farmers,  they  may  be  assured  tiiat  every 
where  in  the  civilized  world,  this  great  art, 
the  foundation  of  all  subsistence  and  of  all 
true  wealth,  is  commandino;  the  labours  and 
zeal  of  men  occupying  the  highest  condition 
in  society,  in  talent,  learning,  influence  and 
philanthropy ;  and  though  its  progress  can- 
not be  expected  to  meet  the  impatience  of 
man,  now  so  much  accustomed  to  rail-road 
speed,  that  he  is  satisfied  with  nothing  less, 
yet  it  is  advancing  surely,  and  I  may  add,  in 
a  manner  which  has  never  been  witnessed 
before.  This  is  a  most  delightful  considera- 
tion to  a  benevolent  and  philanthropic  mind. 
Heretofore,  as  the  bloody  pages  of  history 
record,  the  great  study  of  those  who  ruled 
the  destinies  of  their  fellow  men,  has  seemed 
to  be  how  to  subjugate  and  then  to  destroy. 
But  military  glory  has  lost  much  of  its 
splendor  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  now 
much  oftener  pains,  than  delights  the  sight ; 
the  peaceful  arts  are  every  where  gaining 
the  supremacy,  and  the  ambition  of  tlie 
great,  seems  much  more  directed  to  nuilti- 
plying  the  means  of  human  subsistence  and 
comfort,  and  to  found  their  claims  upon  the 
gratitude  of  those  whom  they  govern, — not 
upon  the  trophies  of  military  success,  but 
upon  their  contributions  to  the  great  cause 
of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  improve- 
ment. So  may  it  continue  to  be,  until  every 
weapon  of  war  shall  be  converted  into  an 
implement  of  art ;  until  the  only  conquests 
to  which  men  shall  aspire  shall  be  the  con- 
quest of  the  rude  and  unfilled  earth,  and  the 
only  triumphs  which  they  seek,  and  in 
which  they  can  find  honour,  are  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  tasteful  arts,  of  knowledge 
and  humanity,  of  universal  peace  and  uni- 
versal plenty. 

My  friends  may  be  assured  that  the  hon- 
ourable mission  on  which  they  sent  me  to 
the  old  world,  has  received  the  most  cordial 
welcome  in  the  father-land ;  and  that  every 
facility  is  offered  me  for  obtaining  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  useful  to  my  own  coun- 
try. It  would  be  strange,  if  there  were  not 
much  in  the  accumulated  treasures  of  the 
experience  of  centuries  to  be  learned ;  and 
though  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  is  now  so  direct  and  speedy,  as  to 
put  us  at  once  in  America,  in  possession  of 
the  improvements  of  European  skill  and  sci- 
ence, and  a  common  language  removes  every 
impediment  to  the  freest  intercommunica- 
tion, yet  there  may  be  obvious  advantages 
from  looking  at  these  things  with  American 


eyes  and  American  experience,  rather  than 
in  receiving  them  from  those  who  do  not 
fully  understand  our  particular  condition 
and  circumstances,  and  may  not  therefore, 
be  able  to  place  them  before  us  in  a  light 
best  adapted  to  our  comprehension  or  use. 

I  am  happy  to  find  everywhere,  the  kind- 
est feelings  prevailing  towards  America; 
and  a  strong  and  continually  strengthening 
conviction  of  a  community  of  interest,  and 
the  unnaturalness  of  a  war  or  any  hostility 
between  two  countries,  who  are  in  truth 
kith  and  kin  of  each  other.  Political  agri- 
culture here  occupies  a  great  share  of  public 
attention.  With  that  of  course,  it  would 
be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of 
my  mission  to  meddle;  but  I  can  never  fail 
to  express  the  wish,  that  every  impediment 
to  the  most  free  intercourse  and  the  mutual 
interchange  of  their  peculiar  advantages  of 
climate,  soil  and  place  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  were  removed  out  of  the  way ; 
and  instead  of  merely  pecuniary  and  self-in- 
terested motives,  those  who  control  the  des- 
tinies of  government  and  society,  were  ac- 
tuated exclusively  by  the  benevolent  motives 
of  diffusing  as  widely  as  possible,  and  ren- 
dering accessible  to  all,  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich,  the  humble  as  well  as  the  exalted, 
and  the  common  labourer  as  well  as  the 
capitalist,  the  blessings  which  Heaven  cer- 
tainly designed  for  all.  How  in  the  present 
condition  of  society,  so  long  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  most  narrow  and  selfish  princi- 
ples, such  a  blessed  result  is  to  be  brought 
about,  human  sagacity  has  not  as  yet  pre- 
dicted. 

My  agricultural  friends  shall  hear  from 
me  in  due  season.  In  their  candor  they  will 
not  demand  of  me  that  which  is  immature, 
and  so  might  prove  worthless.  I  shall  not, 
I  am  persuaded,  be  thought  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  my  enterprise,  in  being  anx- 
ious to  give  them  only  that  information 
which  is  certain,  authentic,  and  useful ;  but 
they  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  be  more 
impatient  to  give,  than  they  can  be  to  re- 
ceive, the  results  of  my  labours  as  soon  as 
they  are  worthy  of  their  attention. 

The  New  York  Agricultural  Society  has 
already  attained  a  higli  character  fbr  its  in- 
telligence, public  spirit,  and  contributions  to 
agricultural  improvement.  I  may  say  too; 
with  more  confidence  than  ever,  that  it  has 
just  cause  to  be  proud  of  its  success  in  intro- 
ducing valuable  live  stock  into  the  country 
and  in  its  productive  cultivation,  and  I  beg 
leave  to  ofl'er  them,  through  you,  my  dear 
sir,  my  constant  and  strongest  wishes  for 
their  further  prosperity. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

Henry  Colman. 
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From  the  Dollar  Farmer. 
Cultivation  of  the  Cranberry. 

We  have  no  experience  ourselves  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  cranberry,  nor  have  we 
ever  seen  a  field  artificially  made,  but  that 
they  may  be  profitably  cultivated,  is  beyond 
a  doubt,  as  the  experiment  has  been  made ; 
and  we  find  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the 
subject,  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  copied 
fi-om  t!ie  Barnstable  Journal,  whicli  we  re- 
publish for  the  benefit  of  our  readers: 

The  Barnstable  Journal  states,  that  Cap- 
tain Henry  Hall,  of  Barnstable,  has  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  cultivated  cranberries. 
He  has  now  about  an  acre  of  ground  under 
cultivation.  For  the  last  ten  years,  he  has 
raised  an  average  of  70  bushels,  and  in  some 
favourable  seasons,  100  bushels. 

Sandy  bog-land,  is  the  soil  best  adapted  to 
their  growth,  and  it  should  be  kept  well 
drained. 

Captain  Hall  has  a  tract  of  about  four 
acres  enclosed,  which  he  calls  his  "cran- 
berry yard,"  of  a  damp  sandy  soil,  surface 
nearly  level,  and,  where  not  planted  with 
cranberries,  covered  with  rushes  and  swamp 
brush.  The  cranberry  vines  were  set  around 
on  the  borders  of  the  "yard,"  some  on  land 
elevated  two  or  three  feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  surface.  The  vines  grow  most 
vigorously,  and  the  berries  are  of  a  better 
quality  and  more  abundant  where  the  soil  is 
most  sandy  and  damp. 

In  very  dry  seasons,  the  cranberries  are 
liable  to  be  eaten  and  destroyed  by  worms; 
but  in  general,  are,  under  skilful  manage- 
ment, as  certain  a  crop  as  any  kind  of  grain 
or  garden  vegetable. 

The  manner  of  transplanting  is  simple. 
Holes  are  dug  four  feet  apart,  made  deeper 
than  for  corn ;  into  each  of  these,  sods  of 
vines  are  placed.  The  cranberry  has  creep- 
ing roots,  spread  very  rapidly,  and  in  three 
years  from  the  time  of  planting,  will  en- 
tirely cover  the  ground.  If  the  land  is 
overgrown  with  bushes,  they  must  first  be 
removed ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  destroy 
rushes,  for  the  cranberry  vines  will  do  that 
in  a  few  years. 

When  the  land  is  very  low  or  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  weeds  and  rushes. 
Captain  Hall  practices  spreading  over  it  a 
quantity  of  beach  sand  before  planting.  No 
other  cultivation  is  performed  or  required, 
than  to  keep  the  land  drained,  and  cattle 
from  injuring  the  vines.  The  cranberries 
sell  from  i^l  to  $1  .50  per  bushel,  and  the 
cost  for  picking  is  20  cents  per  bushel. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hayden,  of  Lincoln,  gathered 
from  his  farm  in  that  town,  in  1830,  four 


hundred  bushels  of  cranberries,  which  he 
sold  for  six  hundred  dollars  in  the  city  of 
Boston. 

The  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  makes 
the  following  comments  upon  the  above  arti- 
cle, as  published  in  the  New  England  Farmer. 

If  we  go  to  raising  cranberries,  where 
shall  we  find  a  market]  This  is  a  very 
natural  question,  but  it  is  easily  answered  : 
Go  whore  Mr.  Hayden  went,  if  you  are  not 
suited  with  the  New  York  market.  Cran- 
berries, unlike  most  other  kinds  of  small 
fruits,  are  capable  of  being  transported  to 
Europe,  without  suffering  by  the  voyage,  and 
we  have  seen  American  cranberries  selling 
in  London  at  eight  dollars  per  bushel,  as 
fresh  as  when  gathered  from  the  marshes. 

We  suppose  that  the  best  way  to  propa- 
gate the  cranberry,  where  there  are  no  plants 
to  be  conveniently  obtained,  would  be  by  seed. 
The  best  mode  to  do  this  would  suggest  itself 
to  any  common  cultivator,  after  having  been 
informed  of  the  proper  soil  to  grow  them  in. 
We  should  try  the  experiment  by  sowing 
the  seed  in  drills,  about  15  inches  apart,  in 
autumn,  and  when  grown,  transplant  them 
to  the  place  where  wanted.' 

We  have  ourselves,  paid  $12  per  barrel, 
for  cranberries,  for  a  friend  to  ship  to  Lon- 
don ;  this  was  in  a  season  of  scarcity. 

The  failure  of  a  crop  is  sometimes  occa- 
sioned by  a  frost  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
We  have  never  noticed  any  other  cause  of 
failure. 

The  berries  are  gathered  with  an  instru- 
ment called  a  cranberry  rake,  which  scoops 
them  off  the  vines,  and  when  the  operation 
is  well  and  carefully  performed,  but  few  are 
left  behind. 

We  have  frequently  been  inquired  of,  if  the  Cran- 
berry, Oiycoccus  macrocarpus,  could  be  .propagated 
from  the  seed.  Although  we  have  no  practical  know- 
ledge on  the  subject,  we  freely  subscribe  to  the  opinion 
expressed  above,  in  a  paragraph  near  the  close.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  introduced  this  plant  into  England, 
about  the  year  17G0,  and  we  presume  it  was  done  from 
the  seed. — Ed. 


The  Gardener's  Almanac,  for  1844,  says 
that  in  1837,  £2.54,000  worth  of  bones  were 
imported  into  England,  and  the  quantity  is 
annually  increasing.  Of  woollen  rags,  from 
1836  to  1842,  7,059  tons,  6  cwt.  13  lbs.,  or 
about  1,191  tons  annually,  were  imported. 
These  are  chiefly  used  by  hop  growers,  but 
are  excellent  as  a  general  manure.  Between 
25,000  and  30,000  tons  of  guano,  are  said  to 
have  been  imported  down  to  Christmas,  1842. 
And  "Mr.  Fothergill,"  says  the  Almanac, 
"  thinks  about  5,000  tons  more,  will  have 
been  imported  during  the  year  1843." 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Hereford  Cattle. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed in  not  finding  in  your  last  number, 
something  from  your  correspondent,  Tho- 
mas Tiiompson,  who  in  the  November  No., 
took  occasion  to  allude  to  Mr.  Sotham  and 
his  celebrated  Herefords,  which  led  to  such 
reply  from  the  latter  gentleman,  as  could 
not  fail,  as  I  thought,  to  provoke  a  rejoinder 
from  your  correspondent,  Thompson;  and 
hence  my  disappointment.  Not  that  I  like 
disputation  or  discussion  for  mere  display, 
or  notoriety,  but  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge ;  for  the  promoting  especially  of 
agricultural  information ;  and  being  withal 
an  admirer  of  fine  stock,  I  should  like  your 
friend  Thompson,  to  have  continued  a  little 
longer  in  the  field,  in  favour  of  the  Dur- 
hams;  but  perhaps  he  may  have  yielded  to 
the  potency  of  Mr.  Sotham's  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  Herefords — if  so,  it  would 
have  been  more  manly  to  have  acknow- 
ledged his  defeat,  than  to  leave  Mr.  Sotham 
to  a  triumph,  which  your  readers  may  as- 
cribe more  to  the  timidity  of  his  opponent, 
than  to  the  real  merits  of  his  cause. 

The  object  of  this  is,  to  inquire  where  is 
Mr.  Thompson — and  if  echo  answers,  no- 
where— then  to  ask,  is  there  no  one  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  Mr.  Sotham — no  one  to 
enter  the  lists  with  him,  who,  of  all  the 
knights  of  Durham,  Devon,  and  Ayrshire, 
will,  for  love  or  money,  give  him  a  meeting. 
His  challenge,  on  the  face  of  it,  seems  fair, 
and  it  may  be  said,  he  is  over  magnanimous, 
by  one  half,  if  not  two  thirds,  for  he  permits 
his  opponent  to  name  two  of  the  three  judges, 
leaving  one  only,  to  be  named  by  himself 
This  argues  great  consciousness  of  strength 
in  Mr.  Sotham,  and  it  may  have  its  effect  to 
frighten,  as  in  the  case  of  bigger  boys,  when 
they  offer  to  fight  the  little  boys  with  one 
hand,  the  other  to  be  tied  behind  their  back. 
Mr.  Sotham's  challenge  runs  thus: — he 
"  will  show  from  six  to  ten  breeding  cows, 
and  a  bull,  all  pure  Herefords,  against  a 
similar  number  of  any  breed  in  the  United 
States,  for  beauty,  symmetry,  quality,  milk- 
ing, and  activity  for  breeding  working  oxen, 
&c."  Now  I  should  very  much  like  to  see 
such  a  trial,  and  in  order  to  promote  it,  I 
consider  it  a  duty,  to  put  a  few  questions  to 
Mr.  Sotham,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for 
some  of  our  farmers,  who  might  be  induced 
to  exhibit,  if  the  points  upon  which  the  de- 
cision is  to  turn,  were  made  more  plain  and 
intelligible. 

"  Beauty"  and  "  symmetry,"  need  no  ex- 
planation, they  are  familiar  to  all.  But 
what  does  Mr.  Sotham  mean  by  "  quality," 


— is  it  fat,  or  aptitude  to  fatten,  or  as  it  is 
termed  sometimes  by  graziers,  "  easy  fed," 
or  "  early  maturing."     If  high  condition  is 
meant,  then   the  struggle  would   be,  who 
could  produce  the  plumpest  or  fattest  ani- 
mals;  and  if  he  means  the  quality  of  the 
beef,  how  can  that  be  ascertained,  unless 
the  animals  were  slaughtered?     And  how 
can  judges  pronounce  on  that  quality,  in 
breeders  and  milkers'?      The   property   of 
milk  is  another  feature, — how  is  this  pro- 
perty to  be  ascertained  1     Is  each  cow  to  be 
milked,  or  will   proof  be  required   of  her 
milking?     If  either  of  these,  it  will  prove 
a  troublesome  job,  to  try  12  to  20  cows  at 
equal  periods,  from  fresh  till  dry,  or  to  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jildges,  the  yield, 
through  the  different  stages.     What  is  to  be 
understood  by  "  activity  for  breeding  ivork- 
ing  oxenV     Does  it  mean  that  the  bull  and 
cows  are  to  be  light  of  foot,  to  walk,  run,  and 
jump  well,  and  if  so,  is  it  to  be  inferred  they 
are  the  more  likely  to  produce  working  oxen? 
Or  does  the  "activity  for  breeding"  here 
spoken  of,  indicate  the  principle  of  breeding 
to  be  more  active  in  Herefords  than  other 
cattle?  What  is  meant  by  "breeding  cows?" 
Must  a  cow  have  been  kept  especially  for 
breeding — how  long,  and  how  many  calves 
reared  fi-om  her,  to  entitle  her  to  be  classed 
as  a  breeding  cow?     Must  the  six  to  ten 
"  breeding  cows,"  and  the  bull,  be  honafide, 
the  property  of  the  exhibitor,  and  must  they 
all  be  of  the  same  breed?     If  this  be  the 
case,  there  are  but  few  farmers  who  could 
turn  out  seven  to  ten  head  of  pure  Durhams, 
Devons,  or  Ayrshires. 

If  Mr.  Sotham  would  be  so  obliging  as  to 
answer  these  questions,  by  way  of  defining 
his  position,  it  might  further  his  views  much. 
In  the  mean  time,  should  anyof  your  readers 
think  they  can  meet  Mr.  Sotham,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  them,  and  shall  do  my 
best  to  procure  for  them  a  fair  field — such  a 
trial,  as  a  plain,  unsophisticated  farmer  might 
venture  upon.  Moreover,  I  would,  in  all 
fairness,  respectfully  advise  Mr.  Sotham,  to 
take  back,  by  all  means,  his  proposal  to  allow 
his  competitor  to  choose  two  of  the  three 
judges,  who  are  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  the  cattle,  and  award  the  silver  cup. 

Very  respectfully,  Fair  Play. 

January  20th,  1814. 

I  REMEMBER  hearing  of  a  dear  lover  of 
books,  who  had  his  library  burned  down  to 
the  ground.  When  his  friends  expressed 
their  surprise  that  he  should  bear  his  loss 
with  so  much  calmness,  his  reply  was,  "I 
must  have  learned  but  little  from  my  books, 
if  they  have  not  taught  me  to  endure  the 
loss  of  them." 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
"  Take  care  of  the  Creatures." 

Such  were  the  last  words  of  one  of  the 
patriots  and  heroes  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution:—  WJlo  was  he!  In  an  introductory 
lecture  to  a  course  of  lectures,  upon  the  In- 
stitutes and  practice  of  medicine,  delivered 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
2nd  of  November,  1807,  upon  the  duty  and 
advantages  of  studying  the  diseases  of  do- 
mestic animals,  and  the  remedies  proper  to 
remove  them,  by  that  great  luminary  of  the 
healing  art,  Doctor  Benjamin  Rush,  he  con- 
cludes his  lecture  and  enforces  his  argu- 
ments, by  this  sentence : 

"  One  of  the  patriots  and  heroes  of  the 
Revolution,  who  died  suddenly  a  few  years 
ago,  in  his  barn-yard,  said  with  his  last 
breath  to  his  servant,  who  stood  near  him, — 
'  Take  care  of  the  creatures.^  " 

That  beautiful  lecture  was  published  en- 
tire, by  the  writer  of  this,  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  since,  in  the  American  Farmer, 
and  has  been  perused  again  lately,  with  in- 
creased admiration,  of  the  heart  and  the 
head  from  which  it  proceeded ;  but  he  con- 
fesses that  if  he  ever  knew,  as  he  presumes 
he  did,  who  was  the  hero  and  patriot  alluded 
to  by  the  great  philosopher,  he  has  forgotten ; 
nor  has  he  as  yet  been  able  to  learn  by  pri- 
vate inquiry — will  you,  Mr.  Editor,  be  good 
enough  to  find  out  and  publish  his  name  in 
large  letters  in  tiie  Cabinet,  that  the  man 
may  command,  as  the  sentiment  does,  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  benevolent 
farmers.  J.  S.  S. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  10th,  1844. 


To  Soften  Putty. — This  being  often  an 
object  with  the  gardener,  that  he  may  re- 
move glass  from  fi"ames  without  breaking 
it,  he  will  be  glad  to  know,  that  a  very 
strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  or  caustic 
soda,  applied  to  it  for  a  few  hours,  by  laying 
upon  it  an  old  rag  dipped  in  the  solution, 
will  have  the  desired  effect. 


From  the  American  Farmer. 

Management  of  Peach  Trees  and  Cul- 
ture of  Indian  Corn. 

To  THE  Editor, — The  accompanying  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Physick,  son  of  the  illustrious 
physician  and  surgeon,  is  too  interesting  to 
be  buried  on  a  private  file.  It  is  in  fact  a 
reply  to  one  whicli,  as  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Columbian  Horticultural  Society, 
I  was  prompted  to  address  to  him  for  his 
views  on  the  strangely  contested  question, 
whether  it  be  or  not,  advantageous  to  culti- 


vate peach  trees  1  The  whole  letter  may 
be  deemed  worthy  of  insertion,  and  if  so,  it 
is  at  your  service.  Your  subscribers,  I  am 
sure,  will  unite  with  me  in  a  sentiment  of 
thankfulness  and  respect  to  the  writer,  who, 
besides  the  obligation  he  confers  by  the 
prompt  and  courteous  communication  of  his 
experience  and  opinions,  sets  in  that  respect, 
a  salutary  example  to  all  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  contribute  something  to  the 
hive  of  knowledge.      Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  S.  Skinner. 

Washington,  17th  Dec,  1843. 

Ararat  Farm,  Oct.  28th,  1843. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  favour  of  the  25th  inst., 
with  the  National  Intelligencer,  containing 
your  Address  to  the  Columbian  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  is  received,  for  which  you  will 
please  accept  my  thanks. 

In  the  management  of  my  peach  trees,  I 
use  one  part  of  saltpetre,  to  about  four  to 
eight  parts  of  common  salt,  and  apply  in  its 
solid  state,  about  half  a  pound  of  this  mix- 
ture to  a  bearing  tree  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  in  close  connection  with 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  I  never  disturb  the 
earth  about  the  tree — for  a  Idlig  time  I  ap- 
plied it  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  though  twice,  I  now  think  will  an- 
swer— I  have  heretofore  applied  it  in  April, 
June,  and  first  of  September — now  last  of 
April  and  first  of  September. 

Of  500  trees,  300  were  treated  with  salt 
and  nitre,  and  200  left  without  its  use — 
those  around  which  the  salt  and  saltpetre 
were  put,  were  and  still  continue  entirely 
exempt  from  worms — of  those  left  without 
the  salt  and  saltpetre,  not  one  escaped  the 
ravages  of  the  peach  worm.  In  your  Ad- 
dress you  speak  of  the  practice  of  taking 
out  the  worm  with  a  hooked  wire.  Allow 
me  to  suggest  the  proper  time  for  destroying 
them,  which  is  from  the  15th  to  the  25th  of 
August  with  me,  when  they  have  enveloped 
themselves  in  a  cocoon,  or  otherwise  are  in 
their  chrysalis  state.  The  envelope  of  the 
aurelia,  is  made  up  of  the  tree,  and  resem- 
bles the  outer  bark  in  colour,  and  will  be 
found  lying  under  the  gum,  on  the  ground, 
near  the  tree,  or  in  connection  with  the 
tree.  I  have  taken  in  this  way,  as  many  as 
39  of  these  worms  from  one  tree,  and  have 
sedulously  watched  them  building  their  cells 
for  hours  together.  The  greatest  distance 
I  ever  obtained  one  from  the  tree,  was  about 
three  and  a  half  inches,  and  have  often  made 
them  build  their  chrysalis  habitation  under 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  near  the  outer  opening 
of  their  depredations.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  this  worm  causes  the  yellows — 
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this  it  may  do;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  a  case  occurs  once  in  a  thousand — I 
have  produced  the  yellows  in  young  trees, 
about  which  there  never  was  a  peach  worm, 
and  upon  taking  them  up  have  examined 
them,  but  no  trace  of  that  insect  could  be 
found. 

The  worm  I  believe  to  be  the  effect  of 
bad  culture,  or  an  error  in  general  culture, 
and  as  much  as  this  idea  may  be  laughed 
at — for  I  think  I  see  you  smile — I  believe  I 
can  prove  it  practicallj'.  I  have  five  trees 
that  have  been  in  full  bearing  for  five  or  six 
years,  about  which  a  worm  has  never  been, 
although  I  have  endeavoured  to  have  them ; 
but  as  a  few  years  will  test  this  matter  with 
me,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  I  will  take 
leave  of  the  subject  for  the  present,  and 
attend  to  your  inquiry  about  corn. 

Time  of  planting : — As  soon  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  is  sufficient  to  produce 
germination  quickly,  which  is  with  me  from 
the  1st  to  the  10th  of  May,  though  my  neigh- 
bours prefer  planting  in  April. 

Distance : — Two  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
nine  inches  square,  or  three  feet  by  fifteen 
inches  drilled,  leaving  two  stalks  in  the  hill. 
As  the  corn  plant  probably  grows  more  lux- 
uriantly, and  obtains  a  greater  height  of 
stalk  with  you,  I  would  suggest  for  drilled 
corn,  three  feet  by  not  over  eighteen  inches. 

Kind : — I  have  not  experience  enough  in 
the  diffisrent  varieties  to  name  any  particu- 
lar kind,  my  plan  being  to  select  a  kind 
adapted  to  my  soil,  that  will  give  the  great- 
est yield  of  shelled  corn  per  stalk,  without 
reference  to  the  number  of  ears  upon  the 
stalk,  and  with  that  view  I  plant  a  variety 
of  gourd  seed. 

Manure: — Stable  manure  spread  upon  a 
clover  sod  in  the  spring, — the  grass  not  to 
be  disturbed — ploughed  in  the  fall,  and  the 
succeeding  spring  cross-ploughed  when  the 
ground  is  dry,  breaking  the  sod  and  turning 
it  partly  up  again.  I  have  no  experience 
with  swamp  mud,  and  not  sufficient  with 
night  soil,  to  say  any  thing  about  its  appli- 
cation. 

Working  the  crop: — I  should  like  to  see 
the  matter  taken  hold  of  by  an  abler  hand — 
for  I  seriously  believe,  that  the  general  crop 
of  corn  throughout  the  country,  is  shortened 
one  fourth,  if  not  more,  by  an  error  in  cul- 
ture, and  there  is  as  much  more  labour  ex- 
pended upon  the  working  of  the  crop,  as 
there  should  be.  When  a  plant  is  maturing 
organs  for  the  deposit  of  matter,  for  its  re- 
production, it  cannot  be  disturbed  without 
injury.  It  is  well  known  to  gardeners,  that 
by  hilling  plants,  when  coming  into  bloom, 
early  maturity  is  obtained ;  though  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit  or  seed  may  be  lessened ;  too  much 


working  prevents  nature  from  performing  her 
part.  As  1  have  given  my  views  of  this  mat- 
ter to  the  public,  1  will  close  this  hasty  letter 
by  saying,  that  as  soon  as  my  corn  will  admit 
of  it,  after  it  is  up,  I  throw  a  furrow  from  it, 
and  the  next  day  flake  it  down — if  drilled,  I 
hoe  out  the  grass  and  weeds  that  have 
started  between  the  hills — in  about  ten  days 
to  two  weeks  after  this  working,  I  throw  a 
furrow  to  it  and  flake  it  down ;  this  is  all 
the  working  I  give  the  crop,  and  at  this  last 
working,  the  plant  has  probably  attained 
about  one  sixth  of  its  matured  height.  I 
have  no  weeds  in  my  corn-field ;  the  shade 
of  the  corn  keeps  them  in  check,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  my  crop  of  Indian  corn  ever 
fell  short  of  seventy-five  bushels  per  acre, 
except  the  dry  summer  of  1838,  when  I  had 
four  bushels  to  my  neighbours'  one,  per 
acre — his  corn  being  planted  four  feet  or 
four  and  a  half  feet  square. 

With  much  respect, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Lyttleton  Physick. 
To  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

NeAvcafetle  Co.  Del.,  Agrricultural  Society, 
Report  of  Committee  on  Coavs. 

The  Committee  on  Cows,  have  carefully 
examined  those  exhibited  in  the  pens,  and 
are  gratified  in  being  able  to  state,  that  some 
of  our  agricultural  friends,  impressed  with  a 
proper  sense  of  the  value  of  this  useful  ani- 
mal, have,  disregarding  the  trouble,  brought 
forward  a  large  number  of  their  flock. 
Chauncey  P.  Holcomb,  exhibited  eight  beau- 
tiful native  Devons,  among  them  his  cele- 
brated cow,  "  The  Lady."  The  result  of 
twelve  weeks  trial  with  this  cow,  gave  174 
pounds  12  ounces  of  butter,  averaging  14 
pounds  9  ounces  per  week — the  highest 
product  in  any  one  week,  being  19  pounds, 
and  the  lowest  12.^-  pounds.  To  Mr.  Hol- 
comb, for  this  cow,  the  committee  unani- 
mously award  the  first  premium. 

The  following  is  the  statement  furnished 
by  Mrs.  Eliza  Morrison,  dairy-woman  : 

"  I  have  had  the  sole  charge  of  the  milk 
and  butter  of  the  "  Lady ;"  she  calved  Feb- 
ruary 20th :  we  began  to  use  the  milk  from 
the  23rd ;  she  has  made  the  following  quan- 
tity of  butter  per  week,  since.  First  five 
days,  Sj  lbs.  7  lbs.  10^  lbs.  (in  ten  days,) 
'9  lbs.  8i  lbs.  8  lbs.  9  lbs.  8  lbs.  8  lbs.  9^  lbs. 
9  lbs.  12^  lbs.  14ilbs.  14|lbs.  15  lbs.  19  lbs. 
15i  lbs.  13  lbs.  14^  lbs.  14^  lbs.  14-1-  ibs_  ig£ 
lbs.  13  lbs.  7  lbs.  3  ounces,  (lame  with  foul 
claw,)  9i  lbs.  8  lbs.  9^  lbs.  9  lbs.  5i  lbs.  (last 
four  days,)  to  September  11th.  Her  cream 
was  churned  twice  a  week,  and  I  regularly 
entered  the  quantity  of  butter  made,  in  my 
dairy  book.    Her  milk  and  cream  were  kept 
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separate,  and  the  butter  worked  separate. 
It  was  well  worked  for  market,  and  nearly 
every  pound  sent  either  to  Washino-ton  or 
Philadelphia  nn.arket.  I  have  had  the  making 
and  handling  of  every  pound  of  her  butter 
myself,  and  I  have  kept  this  account  with 
great  care.  The  week  she  made  19  pounds, 
she  made  one  half  of  it  the  last  tliree  days 
of  the  week.  The  9^-  pounds  she  made  the 
fore  part  of  that  week,  were  weighed  in  nine- 
teen diffcient  drafts,  as  put  up  in  half  pounds 
for  market — up  to  that  time  we  had  weighed 
all  her  butter  in  that  way — a  half  pound  or 
a  pound  at  a  time,  as  put  up  for  market. 
She  is  always  milked  three  times  a  day. 
The  average  quantity  of  her  milk  for  May, 
June,  and  July,  was  about  23  quarts  a  day — 
it  is  now  about  18.  She  calves  again  the 
22nd  of  December. 

"  The  quantity  made  in  twenty-eight  weeks 
and  five  days,  from  the  23rd  of  February  to 
the  r2th  of  September,  is  316  lbs.,  being  an 
average  for  the  whole  time,  of  a  trifle  over 
11  lbs.  per  week.  The  average  for  the  best 
twelve  weeks,  from  May  11th  to  August  4th, 
is  14  lbs.  9  ounces  per  week — the  best  week 
was  19  lbs.,  and  the  average  of  the  best  three 
days  of  that  week,  is  nearly  31bst  3  ounces 
per  day,  or  at  the  rate  for  these  three  days, 
of  22  lbs.  .5  oimces  per  week. 

"Her  feed  the  first  part  of  the  time,  was 
hay  and  dry  oat,  and  corn  meal  mixed — sub- 
sequently this  was  changed  to  slop;  two 
buckets  a  day,  were  regularly  given  her,  con- 
taining about  two  quarts  of  corn  meal,  and 
as  much  wheat  bran,  mixed  in  a  bucket  of 
warm,  or  tepid  water,  with  a  little  salt. 
The  week  of  her  great  trial,  in  June,  she 
was  fed  for  about  ten  days,  on  three  gallons 
of  meal  a  day,  at  three  feeds,  mi.xed  as  above. 
She  had  the  ruh  of  a  good  pasture,  and  she 
was  also,  for  a  time,  fed  on  green  oats,  and 
again  with  corn  fodder  that  had  been  sown 
broad-cast.  Eliza  Morrison." 

September  12th,  1843. 

From  among  the  fine  animals  exhibited 
by  Captain  Maxwell,  Samuel  Canby,  E.  C. 
Hewes,  Zadoc  Townsend,  David  Gemmill, 
Micajah  Churchman,  Major  Carr,  Alexan- 
der Moore,  Wm.  Tatnall,  and  others,  the 
committee  were  equally  divided  in  opinion 
between  a  cow  of  mixed  Durham  and  Hol- 
stein,  of  Major  Carr's,  one  among  ten  fine 
cows  brought  in  by  him,  and  a  Holstcin  cow 
of  Alexander  Moore's ;  and  when  the  com- 
mittee state  that  Major  Carr's  cow  had  given 
thirty-five  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  for  a  week 
together,  it  is  no  faint  praise  to  any  other 
animal,  to  compete  with  her.  The  commit- 
tee being  equally  divided  in  opinion,  without 
a  vote  from  Major  Carr,  who  was  one  of  their 


number,  he  very  handsomely  settled  the  diffi- 
culty, by  a  vote  in  favour  of  Mr.  Moore's 
cow,  and  to  him,  therefore,  the  second  pre- 
mium was  awarded. 

Captain  Maxwell's  Durham  cows,  and  also 
those  of  Samuel  Canby,  have  been  heretofore 
exhibited  and  noticed. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
James  Canby,       ") 
Bryan  Jackson,    [ 
John  Jones,  [ 

Wm.  Robinson,    J 
Wilmington,  Sept.  ]3th,  1843. 


Committee. 


THE  FARMERS'  CABINET, 

AND 


Philadelphia,  Second  Month,  1844. 


It  is  the  ambition  of  the  editor  of  the  Cabinet,  to 
m.ike  it  really  useful  to  the  farmer,  and  interesting  to 
all  who  appreciate  his  calling. 

We  need  not,  perhaps,  disguise  the  fact,  that  we  are 
in  tlie  very  frequent  receipt  of  letters  showing  the  good 
opinion  of  the  writers,  and  expressive  of  their  good 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  our  unassuming  periodic 
cal :  neither  need  we  disguise  the  feeling,  that  the 
Farmers'  Cabinet  does  not  come  up  to  the  wishes  and 
the  aim  of  its  editor.  We  ask,  therefore,  increased 
aid  from  our  subscribers  and  friends.  While  we  ten- 
der in  all  sincerity,  thanks  for  the  many  valuable 
communications  with  which  we  have  been,  from  time 
to  time,  richly  furnished,  we  Invite,  and  indeed  urge, 
all  who  feel  interested  in  our  success — and  where  la 
the  farmer  who  does  not? — to  come  forward  still  more 
liberally  with  their  statements  and  views,  and  thus  by 
enriching  our  columns,  make  the  Cabinet  more  en- 
tirely what  they  would  wish  it  to  be,  and  what  it 
would  be  a  high  gratification  to  its  editor  to  see  it. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago,  a  friend  of  ours  was  about  to 
lake  a  journey  on  business,  and  as  he  would  remain 
some  time  in  a  certain  district  where  we  had  no  sub- 
scribers, he  concluded,  as  well  as  ourselves,  that  he 
might  collect  a  few  to  add  to  our  list.    In  a  letter  from 

him,  dated  " ,  Jan.  7th,  1844,"  he  says,  "  I  have 

lately  taken  a  ride  of  twelve  miles  from  this  city,  and 
returned  by  a  different  road.  I  saw  but  one  building 
that  could  be  construed  into  an  apology  for  a  barn. 
'  How  do  you  manage  without  barns,'  said  I  to  one  of 
the  best  farmers  I  met  v.'ith.  '  Oh,'  said  he,  '  we  have 
no  use  for  barns,  we  have  nothing  to  put  in  them.' 
'  How  do  you  thresh  your  wheat?'  I  inquired:  'We  do 
not  make  any  wheat.'  '  Your  rye  then  ?'  '  We  do  not 
make  any  rye.'  'What  do  you  do  with  your  hay?' 
'  Neither  do  we  make  any  hay,'  was  his  reply.  'What 
do  you  give  your  horses  during  the  winter?'  'The 
tops  and  blades  of  the  corn.'  '  And  how  are  your  cows 
provided  for?'  '  We  let  them  take  their  chance  in  the 
fields  among  the  stalks;  they  make  out  to  live  till 
spring.'    This  same  farmer  told  me  he  had  not  ma- 
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nured  an  acreof  lanri,  nor  a  hill  of  corn  for  nine  years! 
*  And  what,'  I  asked,  '  is  an  average  crop  of  corn  V  '  A 
barrel  to  the  thousand  hills.'  '  And  how  many  hills  do 
you  reckon  to  the  acre  V  '  Two  thousand.'  '  And  how 
many  bushels  to  the  barrel?'  'Five.'  'Then  your 
crop  of  corn  is  ten  bushels  to  the  acre.'  '  Yes,  we  are 
satisfied  with  that,  and  half  of  us  do  not  get  that 
much.'  '  Have  you  marl  here,'  I  inquired.  '  Yes,  we 
have  plenty  of  it  three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface, 
but  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  dig  it.'  I  mentioned  your 
Poudrette— 'O,'  said  he,  'a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  bar- 
rel, would  make  it  cost  too  much.'  Seeing  a  little  girl 
busily  engaged  in  shaking  a  quart  bottle,  I  asked  what 
she  had  in  it?  She  answered,  creavi,  and  that  she  was 
making  butter!  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  farmer 
who  has  a  horse  and  cart— a  wooden  plough,  rope 
traces,  and  a  corn-husk  collar,  and  a  quart  bottle  to 
churn  his  butter  in,  feels  himself  amply  prepared  for 
conducting  a  farm  in  these  digging,  without  wasting 
a  dollar  a  year  in  paying  for  the  Farmers'  Cabinet!" 
A  most  legitimate  conclusion, truly!  We  should  have 
come  to  the  same  precisely,  had  we  been  canvassing 
ourselves,  instead  of  our  friend.  Where  would  be  the 
use  in  stirring  up  a  neighbourhood,  that  was  quietly 
reposing  upon  a  belief  in  the  perfection  of  its  primi- 
tive habits,  and  in  making  it  feel  its  own  privations, 
by  showing  it  the  superior  privileges  of  others!  If  a 
man  is  content  from  year  to  year,  and  from  generation 
to  generation,  with  ten  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre— 
with  his  wooden  plough,  husk  collar,  and  quart  bottle 
churn,  why  ask  him  to  waste  his  money  on  an  Agri 
cultural  paper,  that  would  make  him  dissatisfied  with 
them  all !  Our  frjend  also  informed  us,  that  overtak- 
ing a  boy  who  was  returning  in  his  cart  from  market, 
he  inquired  how  far  he  had  come — what  his  load  of 
marketing  had  consisted  of,  and  how  much  he  had  ob- 
tained for  it?  He  said  he  had  just  sold  his  load  of 
fodder, — he  had  brought  it  nine  miles,  and  got  si,\ty- 
two  and  a  half  cents  for  it! — We  could  make  quite  a 
chapter  of  reflections  upon  these  little  incidents,  but 
as  they  would  not  reach  the  ivfccted  district— for  no 
subscribers  were  obtained— and  as  those  of  our  readers 
will  be  quite  as  wise  as  our  own,  we  leave  each  one 
to  supply  his  own. 

It  would  appear  from  the  proceedings  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina,  lately  published 
in  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  that  it  is  about  to  be 
reorganized  upon  a  more  permanent  basis.  Among 
the  premiums  offered  for  the  coming  season,  is  a  silver 
cup,  of  the  value  of  $20,  for  the  best  managed  farm. 
The  exhibition  of  mules,  was  a  very  creditable  one. 
Twenty-seven  were  shown,  all  of  which  were  raised 
in  the  State.  The  application  of  marl,  and  improved 
modes  of  culture,  both  of  cotton  and  rice,  are  claiming 
that  attention  which  they  deserve,  and  which  may  in- 
crease the  staples  of  that  State,  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine calculations. 

Our  friend  Edmund  Ruffin,  Agricultural  Surveyor  of 
South  Carolina,  we  find  on  the  ground  wilh  undimin 
ished  public  spirit,  inciting  others  to  labour  for  the 
general  good,  by  the  ofier  of  complete  sets  of  the  Farm- 
er's Register,  for  the  best  conducted  experiments  with 
marl  and  lime. 


following  premiums,  to  be  awarded  at  its  stated  meet- 
ing, to  be  held  on  the  20th  inst. 

For  the  best  regularly  shaped  Camellias,  six  named 
varieties  to  be  exhibited,  $10. 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  $5. 

For  the  best  Camellias  of  other  forms,  do.  do.  $7. 

For  the  best  Mushrooms,  not  less  than  one  dozen  to 
be  exhibited,  $2. 

At  the  stated  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  21st  of  next 
month : 

For  the  best  Azaleas,  ten  named  varieties  to  be  ex- 
hibited, $3. 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  S2. 

For  the  best  American  Seedling  Azalea,  $3. 

For  the  best  Pears,  not  less  than  half  a  peck,  S3. 

For  the  best  Apples,  not  less  than  half  a  peck,  $1. 

Articles  exhibited  for  competition,  are  always  to  be 
grown  by  the  competitors. 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Cows,  at  the  New- 
castle County  Agricultural  Society,  in  the  Ninth  mo. 
last,  will  be  found  on  page  228  of  this  number.  We 
take  it  from  the  Proceedings  of  that  Society,  neatly 
printed  in  pamplet  form,  copies  of  which  have  been 
kindly  forwarded  to  us.  We  have  no  recollection  of 
seeing  on  record,  so  great  a  yield  of  butter  as  that  of 
the  "  Lady."  Three  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  as 
the  Report  states— or  more  exactly,  315  lbs.  7  oz.,  ac- 
cording to  our  cyphering,  in  twenty-eight  weeks  and 
five  days,  certainly  denote  a  cow  of  very  extraordi- 
nary properties.  An  average  of  14  lbs.  9  oz.  for  twelve 
weeks — and  a  yield  of  19  lbs.  in  one  single  week,  fairly 
entitle  her,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  the  appellation  of 
"  Lady  of  the  Union."  The  regular  and  exact  manner 
in  which  E.  Morrison,  the  dairywoman,  kept  her  acf 
counts,  is  highly  satisfactory.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  guessing:  we  have  it  in  pounds  and  ounces, 
and  these  too,  in  detail. 

The  Address  of  Dr.  Darlington,  before  the  Society, 
will  be  found  in  the  present  number:  we  take  it  also, 
from  the  published  proceedings  above  alluded  to,  and 
believe  it  will  richly  repay  for  a  careful  perusal. 

Dr.  Thomson,  in  some  remarks  happily  made  in  in- 
troducing Dr.  Darlington  to  the  Society,  spoke  highly 
of  the  advantages  which  had  resulted  to  Newcastle 
county,  fi'ora  the  operations  of  its  Agricultural  Society. 
He  believed  that  it  had  been  the  means  of  adding  di- 
rectly, and  in  its  consequences,  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the  county.  The  great 
improvement  in  the  character  of  their  stock — their 
husbandry — the  appearance  of  their  farms,  and  build- 
ings—and in  the  price  and  value  of  their  lands,  though 
not  all  attributable  to  the  labours  of  the  Society,  were 
yet,  greatly  indebted  to  its  agency.  "  The  spirit  of 
speed  the  plough,''  says  the  Doctor,  "  is  about  to  be  fully 
roused :"  and  we  cannot  deny  that  Newcastle  county 
has  now,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  a  fair  reputation 
and  standing  among  the  most  favoured  agricultural 
districts  of  the  country. 


The  Penjisylvania  Horticultural  Society  offers  the 


US'  SHORT  ADVERTISEMENTS,  4:H 
The  subject  matter  of  which,  may  correspond  with  the 
agricultural  character  of  this  paper,  will  be  inserted 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  insertion  of  ten  lines 
or  less;  and  so  in  proportion  for  each  additional  line. 
The  money  to  be  paid  in  advance. 
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J.  Walker,  of  Roxbiiry,  Mass.,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Institnte, 
which  is  published  in  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Me- 
chanic, expresses  a  belief,  that  by  suitable  attention 
and  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Pear  tree,  its  fruit 
might  be  so  managed,  as  to  become  an  important  arti- 
cle of  export  to  foreign  markets.  He  proposes  that 
the  American  Institnte  should  award  a  suitable  pre- 
mium next  year,  for  the  best  communication  on  the 
propagation  of  the  Pear  tree,  having  in  view  the  soil, 
situation,  &c., — the  best  varieties,  season  of  ripening, 
&c.,  &c.  We  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  but  the  in- 
creased attention  which  is  attracted  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruit,  will  be  attended  with  beneficial  results. 


We  learn  from  the  Cultivator  of  the  present  month, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  first  part  of  Colman's  Eu- 
ropean Tour,  has  been  delayed  by  a  serious  accident 
which  befel  him  in  the  Twelfth  month  last.  He  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  while  visiting  a  Farm  near  Lon- 
don, and  so  severely  injured  as  to  be  for  some  time  in- 
capable of  much  exertion.  We  may  hope,  however, 
for  the  anticipated  publication  before  long. 

We  are  advised  also  by  the  same  paper,  that  the 
Annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, was  held  in  Albany,  on  the  ]7th  ult.  It  was 
well  attended,  and  great  interest  was  imparted  to  its 
proceedings.  The  next  Annual  Exhibition  will  be 
held  at  Poughkoepsie,  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  Ninth 
month,  next.  Various  premiums  were  awarded  for 
superior  crops;  and  three  for  Essays  which  had  been 
tendered  the  Society,  viz.: 

To  John  J.  Thomas,  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Dis- 
eases and  Insects  injurious  to  the  Wheat  crop,  $20. 

To  Rawson  Harmon,  Jr.,  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
Varieties  and  Culture  of  Wheat,  86-20. 

To  John  J.  Thomas,  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Intro- 
duction and  Culture  of  new  agricultural  products,  $20. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  to- 
gether with  the  sum  in  the  treasury  a  year  ago, 
amounted  to  nearly  $6,000,  about  one  half  of  which 
was  laid  out  in  premiums  and  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Society. 

John  P.  Bcekman,  of  Columbia,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, in  the  place  of  James  S.  Wadsworth,  who  de- 
clined a  re-election.  James  Lennox,  Thomas  L.  Da- 
vies,  Joel  B.  Nott,  John  Savage,  Edmund  Kirby. 
George  J.  Pumpelly,  H.  S.  Kandall,  and  Rawson  Har- 
mon, Jr.,  Vice-presidents.  Benjamin  P.  Johnson,  Cor- 
responding Secretary;  Henry  O'Reilly,  Recording  Sec- 
retary; and  Thomas  Hillhouse,  Treasurer. 

For  the  best  series  of  Essays  on  the  importance  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  prosecuting  successfully,  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  agriculture,  they  offer  a  premium 
of  $100. 

The  miscellaneous  list  of  premiums  for  the  coming 
season,  is  varied  and  liberal,  and  very  well  befitting 
the  Society  which  has  83,000  to  begin  the  years  ope- 
rations with,  and  which  has  the  strength  and  enter- 
prise, and  intelligence  of  the  farmers  of  the  Empire 
State,  to  sustain  it. 


THEQuantity  of  rain  and  melted  snow  which  fell  du- 
ring the  First  month,  (January,)  1844,  was  about  four 

inches 4.052  in. 

Penn.  Hospital,  2nd  mo.  1st,  1844. 


We  are  in  the  receipt  of  the  JVctp  York  Farmer  and 
Mccliavic,  devoted  to  JlgrieulUire,  Mechanics,  Mavvfac- 
tures,  and  the  Arts — a  neat  octavo  publication,  of  six- 
teen pages  weekly.  It  commenced  with  the  year,  and 
is  issued  by  S.  Fleet,  118  Nassau  street,  N.  Y.,  at  two 
dollars  a  year.  It  contains  much  valuable  matter,  and 
we  shall  doubtless  often  draw  from  its  pages. 

In  the  fourth  number,  a  writer  under  the  signature 
of  D.  B.,  inquires  if  the  Tea,  Olive  and  Fig  trees,  are 
susceptible  of  cultivation  in  the  United  States?  He 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Tea  plant  may  flourish  as  far 
north  as  Virginia,  and  that  the  Olive  may  be  grown 
to  advantage  in  the  Southern  States.  The  Fig,  he  be- 
lieves might  be  cultivated  largely  even  in  Long  Island, 
if  the  necessary  means  were  used  to  protect  it  in  the 
winter.  The  subject  may  be  well  worth  the  investi- 
gation of  those  who  have  the  means,  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  interesting  to  us  all. 


We  keep  on  hand  at  this  office,  and  will  supply  our 
friends  with  Agricultural  works  generally.  Among 
which  are 

THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  full- 
bound  in  leather; — Price  $4  00 
YOUATT  ON  THE  HORSE,  with  J.  S.  Skin- 
ner's very  valuable  Additions;  2  00 
THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  BOOK;  37J 
THE  FARMER'S  LAND  MEASURER;  37i 
DANA'S  MUCK  MANUAL;                                      60 
Complete  sets  of  the  FARMER'S  CABINET, 

half-bound,  7  vols.  5  75 

BEVAN  on  the  HONEY  BEE,  31^ 

JOHNSTON'S  Agricultural  Works. 
LIEBIG'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,         25 
ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY,  25 

FAMILIAR  LETTERS,  12i 

As  well  as  his  larger  works  on  Chemistry  and  Agri- 
culture. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received   for  Colman's  Agri- 
cultural Tour  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
ICF  We  are  prepared  to  bind  books  to  order. 


A  PAMPHLET  of  80  pages,  has  been  placed  on  our 
table,  entitled  "The  Silk  Question  Settled."  It  con- 
tains the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Convention  of  Silk  growers  and  Silk  manufacturers, 
that  was  held  in  New  York  last  autumn,  and  throws 
much  light  on  this  interesting  subject.  Abundance  of 
testimony  contained  in  letters  from  persons  practically 
operating  in  the  premises,  is  given,  "  from  which," 
says  the  pamphlet,  "one  thing  is  very  manifest,  and 
that  is,  that  the  silk  business  is  extending  throughout 
all  our  States— that  it  is  assuming,  and  has  already 
assumed,  the  character  of  a  regular  business  in  this 
country." 


tCr"  We  would  like  our  subscribers  to  remember,  that 
every  facility  is  offered  for  the  tran.smission  of  the 
small  sums  due  us,  in  the  authority  given  by  law  to 
post-masters,  to  frank  remittances  to  publishers.  The 
Farmers'  Cabinet  owes  much  to  the  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy of  post-masters  in  tliis  matter,  and  it  affords  ua 
pleasure,  thus  publicly  to  acknowledge  it. 


We  are  informed  that  left-hand  Subsoil  ploughs  may 
now  be  obtained  at  D.  O.  Prouty's  store,  Market  street. 
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Agricultural  Implement  Manufactory, 

No.  196,  Market  street,  two  doors  above  Sixth  street, 
and  two  doors  below  the  Red  Lion  Hotel : 

Where  are  manufactured  and  for  sale,  lower  than  can 
be  purchased  elsewhere,  Horse  Powers  and  Threshing 
Machines.  Fanning  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  Straw  and 
Hay  Cutters,  Horse  Rakes,  Ploughs,  Harrows,  Cultiva- 
tors, Seed  Planters,  Cheese  Presses,  Churns,  Pumps, 
and  every  kind  of  farming  implement  generally  in  use. 
Also,  Beach's  Self-sharpening  Plough  and  castings— 
and  Wiley's  two-pointed  do.  Every  description  of  im- 
plement made  to  order,  or  repaired  by  experienced 
workmen,  and  warranted.  Slater's  Patent  Corn  Shel- 
ter and  Grinder.  EDWIN  CHANDLER, 

Agent  for  Agricultural  Machines  of  every  description. 


POUDRETTE— a  valuable  manure— of  the  best  qual 
ity,  prepared  in  Philadelphia,  for  sale  at  the  office  of 
the  Farmer's  Cabinet,  No.  50,  N.  Fourth  street,  or  at 
the  manufactory,  near  the  Penitentiary  on  Coates' 
street.  Present  price,  $1  75  per  barrel,  containing 
four  bushels— $5  for  three  barrels— $15  for  ten  barrels, 
or  thirty  cents  a  bushel.  Orders  from  a  distance,  en- 
closing the  cash,  with  cost  of  porterage,  will  be  prompt- 
ly attended  to,  by  carefully  delivering  the  barrels  on 
board  of  such  conveyance  as  may  be  designated. 
Farmers  to  the  South,  and  in  the  interior,  both  of  this 
State  and  New  Jersey,  are  invited  to  try  the  article. 
It  has  been  used  to  great  advantage  as  a  top-dressing 
on  wheat  in  the  spring.  For  corn  in  the  hills,  and  for 
vegetables  generally,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  superior 
to  the  Poudrette.  Truck  growers  in  New  Jersey,  and 
elsewhere,  whose  interest  it  is,  to  have  their  vegeta- 
bles, melons,  &c.,  early  in  the  market,  will  find  this 
manure  of  great  importance.  The  price  will  be  ad- 
vanced in  March.  D.  K.  Minor. 


WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  SEEI>&  IMPLEMENT 
WAREHOUSE. 
Constantly  for  sale,  Corn  Shellers  of  every  variety, 
for  hand  or  horse  power;  Straw  and  Corn-stalk  Cut- 
ters, of  difl'erent  patterns,  from  $5  to  §30  each.  Grain 
Fans,  of  various  kinds,  from  $3  to  $30  each; — Corn 
Crackers,  Sausage  Cutters,  Sausage  Sluffers,  Apple 
Parers,  Churns  on  a  new  plan,  which  are  cheap  and 
good;— Self-sharpening  Premium  Ploughs;— Subsoil 
Ploughs;  Agricultural  Furnaces;  Cooking  Stoves,  &c., 
for  sale  low,  by  D.  O.  PROUTY, 

JVo.  176,  Market  street,  above  Fifth,  Philad. 


WANTED. — An  industrious,  thorough-bred  farmer; 
— a  single  man  would  be  prefL'rred.  One  who  can 
work,  and  is  competent  to  direct  others,  may  hear  of  a 
good  situation,  by  applying  at  the  office  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Cabinet.  Recommendations  as  to  character  and 
capability,  will  be  required. 

Feb.  3rd,  1844. 


irf  TO  RENT— and  possession  given  on  the  1st  of 
fourth  month  next,  a  small  Farm  near  this  city,  which 
has  been  occupied  for  some  years  past  as  a  Milk  Farm. 
Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Better  Butter. 

"  Let  her  boast  of  hydrant  streams, 
And  like  a  Granny  Grumble  sputter, 

'Bout  better  peaches,  richer  creams. 
And  better  bread,  and  better  butter." 

Does  the  editor  of  the  Cabinet  recollect 
a  controversy  carried  on  in  doggerel  rhyme 
through  the  papers,  some  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
rival  cities.  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  by 
their  respective  champions'?  I  trow  not,  for 
he  was  young  then,  and  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  weightier  matters  have  occu- 
pied his  attention  since.  Well,  the  above 
is  an  extract  from  one  of  these  effusions  by 
the  New  Yorker,  and  is  pertinent  only,  as 
it  shows  that  even  her  opponents  admitted, 
by  implication  at  "least,  that  Philadelphia 
was  supplied  at  that  day,  with  better  bread 
and  better  butter,  than  her  neighbour ; — the 
Nickerbocker  admits  that  his  "little  sister 
Phil,"  then  possessed  both  of  a  quality  su- 
perior to  his  own.     We  may  well  query,  ifj 
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as  much  would  be  granted  now,  or,  could  be 
fairly  claimed  for  our  butter.  New  York, 
for  instance,  annually  supplies  the  chief  sea- 
ports east  of  her,  with  a  large  portion  of 
their  butter  for  the  six  winter  months — it  is 
not  all  of  equal  excellence,  but  that  from 
Dutchess  county,  I  can  testify  from  having 
used  it  many  years,  is,  much  of  it,  of  very 
superior  quality — it  is  made  during  the  grass 
season,  and  up  to  the  ensuing  midsummer 
retains  all  the  richness,  and  nearly  all  the 
sweetness,  of  good  fresh  made  grass  butter. 
What  county  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, can  boast  of  such  a  product]  With 
a  soil  and  climate  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
her  neighbour,  we  rarely  see  a  firkin  of  but- 
ter from  this  source  that  would  bear  inspec- 
tion, that  is  fit,  when  produced  in  market, 
for  the  table;  or,  if  perchance  it  have  some 
good  qualities,  the  want  of  packing,  and  the 
presence  of  butter-milk,  soon  destroy  them. 
These  remarks  apply  only  to  butter  from 
the  interior,  with  which  our  market  is  so 
abundantly  supplied  each  alitumn,  and  for 
which  the  producer  ordinarily  realizes  no 
more  than  six  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  when 
delivered  in  market.  The  consequence  of 
this  state  of  things  is,  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  year  our  tables  are  furnished  with 
winter  made  butter,  necessarily  inferior  in 
quality,  yet  at  a  pretty  high  price.  Now  what 
we  want,  it  is  just  what  is  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  farmer  to  supply,  an  article 
produced  from  grass  during  the  summer  and 
fall  months,  well  cured,  and  well  packed  in 
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new  tubs  or  kegs — for  glazed  vessels  are 
never  safe,  and  stone-ware  is  too  expensive 
for  common  use. 

The  production  of  good  butter  depends 
something  on  the  breed,  more  on  the  keep- 
ing of  the  cow,  but  chiefly  on  the  mode  of 
curing  and  putting  down ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  easy  to  prove  the  saying  true,  that 
"good  butter  is  more  easily — i.e.  cheaply, 
made,  than  poor."  Of  two  cows  designed 
for  the  dairy,  the  one  having  no  very  bad 
qualities,  and  some  good  ones,  valued  at 
$10 — the  other,  quite  a  superior  animal, 
though  not  the  very  best,  prized  at  $50 — be 
sure  to  take  the  latter — if  you  have  not 
money  enough,  don't  buy  either,  till  you 
can  pay  for  the  best;  to  begin  with  the 
poor  one,  would  be  to  enter  on  the  road  to 
poverty,  the  otlier  leads  to  wealth. 

Clean  cultivation  and  good  seed,  will,  on 
most  soils,  secure  a  good  pasture.  Having 
thus  a  good  cow,  good  grass,  and  good  hay, 
a  warm  stable  for  winter,  and  kind  treat 
ment  in  every  respect,  will  ensure  the 
greatest  product  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  the  necessity  of 
cleanliness  in  the  dairy,  that  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  add  another  line  or  anotlier 
precept — there  is  a  single  item,  however, 
on  which  I  would  say  a  word  to  all,  but  to 
the  milk-men   supplying  the   city,  especi- 
ally:— much  of  the  milk  exposed  for  sale, 
has,  on  standing  a  few  hours,  a  dark  sedi- 
ment ;  I  know  of  a  few  exceptions  to  this — 
doubtless  there  are  many — and  these  men 
may  be  found  asking  and  obtaining  a  higher 
price  for  their  milk  than  their  less  cleanly 
neighbours.       I    suppose    every    dairyman 
knows  where  this  black  precipitate  comes 
from;  if  not,  I  can  tell  him — it  is  from  the 
udder  and  belly  of  the  cow — 'in  the  process 
of  milking,  it  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
hands  and  sleeves  of  the  milker,  and  fallen 
into  the  pail  in  the  form  of  dust,  or  some- 
times in   larger  portions,  and   these  have 
been  thoroughly  divided  and  intimately  min- 
gled with  the  other  contents  of  the  vessel, 
by  the  quick  streams  poured  upon  them.     If 
the  animal  be  well  bedded,  a  hand-brush 
freely  used  upon  these  parts,  before  the  pail 
is  brought  near,  will  generally  sufficiently 
cleanse  them;  not  unfrequently,  however, 
a  resort  to  water  is  found  essential  to  purity, 
"A  word  to  the  wise,"  &c. 

With  cleanliness,  good  butter,  possessing 
the  quality  of  keeping  a  twelvemonth,  may 
always  be  made  by  regarding  a  few  essen- 
tials— thoroucchly  expel  the  butter-milk — 
season  with  the  best  fine  salt — pack  closely 
in  new  clean  casks — this  will  secure  good 
butter;  but  there  are  degrees  of  excellence, 


depending  on  the  greater  or  less  complete- 
ness with  which  the  two  great  conditions, 
freedom  from  butter-milk,  and  exclusion  of 
air,  by  careful  packing,  are  complied  with- 
The    manner  of  accomplishing  the  firsts 
might  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  dairyman, 
provided  it  be  certainly  done — but  certainly 
it  is  not  usually  done,  though  all  make  some 
attempts  to  do  it.     The  hand  is  better  than 
a  ladle  or  wooden  spatula,  for  this  purpose ; 
but  a  better  mode,  one  that  lessens  the  la- 
bour and   renders   it  more  efficient,  is,  to 
clothe  the  hand  with  a  piece  of  linen,  the 
cloth  readily  absorbing  the  fluid  it  comes  in 
contact  with ;  this  method,  I  am  assured,  is 
pursued  in  making  the  Goshen  butter,  and  I 
know  it  to  be  practised  by  some  others  noted 
for  their  success  in  this  manufacture.     But 
there  is  another  mode  more  effectual  still, 
and  which  I  apprehend  should  be  adopted 
by  all,  in  putting  down  butter  for  future 
use ;  it  consists  in  washing  or  kneading  in 
cold  spring  water,  using  successive  portions 
of  water,  till  it  comes  away  perfectly  limpid. 
A  sponge  having  fallen  into  a  dirty  pool,  we 
may  by  compression,  especially  if  a  cloth  be 
used  beneath  the  hand,  get  rid  of  most  of 
the  water  it  contains,  and  the  filth  witli  it — 
but  no  one,  I  am  sure,  would  think  of  say- 
ing it  was  quite  clean,  till  it  had  been  washed. 
I  know  there  is  a  prejudice  against  bringing 
cold  water  in  contact  with  butter,  a  sort  of 
hydrophobia ;  and  the  practice  has  received, 
too  hastily,  I  think,  the  unqualified  condem- 
nation of  others ;  for  instance,  J.  P.  Kirt- 
land,  of  Rockport,   in   an  able  article  on 
"  Butter  Making,"  published  in  the  Cleve- 
land Herald,  and  copied  into  the  Cabinet 
some  months  since,  says :  "  Some  persons 
destroy  its  richness  and  sweetness  by  wash- 
ing out  the  butter-milk  by  means  of  cold 
water,  a  practice  always  to  be  avoided." 
Another  writer  over  the  signature   "  Old 
Dutchess,"  say5 :  "  Butter  should  be  cured 
without  the  aid  of  water." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most  noted 
dairies  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  supplying 
that  city  with  fresh  butter,  practise  washing 
it,  I  am  assured,  with  spring-water.  A 
writer  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  says : 
"In  the  large  towns  of  Holland,  of  Flanders, 
and  of  Switzerland,  where  they  make  a 
great  quantity  of  butter,  they  knead  it  in  its 
whey — when  it  is  well  consolidated,  and  has 
no  lumps,  and  appears  quite  rich;  they  wash 
it  in  several  waters,  until  the  last  pours  off 
quite  clear."  Doubtless  some  of  the  colour- 
ing matter,  and  a  portion  of  its  sweet  milky 
taste  are  lost  by  this  process,  especially  if 
continued  too  long  a  time,  and  hence  the 
propriety  of  kneading  it  in  its  own  whey 
till  consolidated,  as  practised  in  Holland  and 
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elsewhere.  The  Massachusetts  Agricultu- 
ral Society's  highest  premium  for  butter, 
$100,  was  awarded  some  time  since,  to  six 
tubs,  the  manufacture  of  William  Buchop, 
of  Vermont, — twenty-seven  lots  were  offered 
for  premiums  on  this  occasion,  and  the  second 
award,  of  $50,  was  to  Luther  Chamberlain, 
of  Massachusetts,  for  six  tubs  also — Cham- 
berlain had  been  long  noted  for  producing 
good  butter,  and  did  not  tcash  loilh  water — 
the  committee  of  awards,  admit  that  they 
had  some  hesitation  in  choosing  between  the 
two  lots,  but  say,  "  they  based  their  final  de- 
cision on  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Buchop's  butter 
was  equal  at  least  to  Mr.  Chamberlain'' s, 
and  from  the  manner  it  was  put  down,  ap- 
peared more  likely  to  keep.'''  This  was  his 
manner  of  making:  "The  milk  is  kept  in 
tin  pans  and  churned  every  morning,  if  the 
weather  is  warm — the  butter-milk  is  removed 
by  frequent  washing  in  water,  and  four  lbs. 
of  salt  and  one  lb.  of  sugar  used  for  each 
hundred  weight  of  butter — packed  in  wooden 
vessels  and  set  in  a  cool  place."  The  merits 
and  demerits  of  washing  butter,  appear  to 
be  nicely  appreciated  by  a  practical  French 
writer,  in  the  following  sentence  taken  from 
the  Journal  before  quoted :  "  Fresh  butter  is 
distinguished  by  a  mild  and  agreeable  fla- 
vour, the  less  it  is  washed  the  more  delicate 
and  fine  it  is.  But  in  this  case  its  delicacy 
exists  no  longer  than  from  one  day  to  the 
next,  particularly  during  great  heat.  This 
delicacy  is  owing  to  the  milk  which  remains 
with  it,  and  it  is  that  which  prevents  the 
butter  from  keeping,  by  communicating  to 
it  a  sharp  sour  taste.  Thus  you  cannot  dis- 
pense with  freeing  the  butter  from  milk,  ex- 
cepting when  it  is  to  be  used  immediately. 
That  which  is  intended  for  keeping,  cannot 
be  too  carefully  attended  to  in  this  respect. 
To  procure  butter  of  an  exquisite  flavour 
and  extreme  delicacy,  it  must  be  washed 
finally  with  new  milk;  the  cream  of  this 
new  milk  is  incorporated  with  the  butter, 
and  communicates  to  it  its  sweetness  and 
delicacy.  Like  butter  that  has  some  of  the 
butter-milk  remaining  in  it,  however,  this 
will  not  keep  well." 

On  the  whole,  then,  though  good  butter, 
that  will  keep  sweet  at  least  a  year,  may  be 
put  down,  without  washing,  during  any  part 
of  the  grass  season,  yet  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  that  most  farmers  of  the  interior  fail 
to  do  so ;  and  surely  a  great  good  would  be 
effected,  could  they  be  induced,  by  observing 
the  ttvo  cardinal  conditions,  to  effect  a 
change  in  this  respect.  In  making,  expel 
the  butter-milk — in  packing,  exclude  the 
air.  The  first  is  accomplished  most  cer- 
tainly by  cold  water — the  second  by  packing 
close  in  new  casks,  containing  50  to  100  lbs. 


each,  and  made  of  white  oak — the  salt  should 
be  fine  and  of  the  best  quality;  ladies  who 
are  particularly  nice  in  this  matter,  make  it 
still  finer  by  the  rolling-pin  before  using — 
the  butter  should  always  stand  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  after  salting,  and  then  be 
worked  over,  using  the  linen  cloth  under 
the  hand,  till  all  the  salt-water,  now  col- 
lected in  small  drops,  is  absorbed — now 
pack,  and  when  the  cask  is  full,  add  an  inch 
of  dry  salt,  and  head  up — or,  if  pickle  be 
preferred  to  cover  the  surface,  boil  and  skim 
it  first,  and  apply  it  when  cold — keep  in  a 
cool  place — it  seems  not  material  to  the 
keeping  of  butter,  whether  sugar  be  added 
or  not — salt-petre  should  never  be  used. 
Though  to  make  butter  of  the  highest  fla- 
vour, cream  should  stand  in  summer  but 
twenty-four  hours,  it  is  generally  considered 
sufficiently  often,  if  kept  in  a  cool  place,  to 
collect  it  three  times  in  a  week. 

As  evidence  that  neither  our  climate  nor 
soil  is  defective,  it  may  be  remarked,  no 
market,  perhaps,  can  furnish  more  delicate 
or  richer  specimens  of  fresh  butter,  than 
that  presented  during  the  grass  season  in 
our  own ;  and  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  summer  and  fall  butter  is  gene- 
rally good,  very  good  when  it  finds  its  way 
to  market  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  time  it 
is  made ;  but  unless  kept  in  a  place  cooler 
than  most  cellars,  it  loses  its  sweetness 
about  as  soon  as  new  milk  would  if  kept  in 
the  same  temperature:  this  serious  defect 
can  proceed,  I  think,  but  from  one  of  two 
causes;  the  presence  of  butter-milk — or, 
from  the  excellent  flavour  and  creamy 
sweetness  of  much  of  it  when  quite  new, 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  prac- 
tice prevails  to  some  extent,  of  washing 
with  new  milk — this,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  its  preservation, 
and  no  dairyman  should  hazard  the  experi- 
ment, who  cannot,  by  attending  market 
daily,  sell  his  produce  within  twenty-four 
liours  of  the  time  it  is  made. 

An  extensive  demand  exists  in  our  midst, 
for  a  sweet  grass-made  butter  for  winter 
use,  and  the  interior  counties  of  this  State 
must  supply  it,  or  it  will  be  imported  from 
elsewhere — a  process  already  carried  on  to 
some  extent,  and  which,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, must  rapidly  increase.  For  the 
greasy  rancid  material  that  now  abounds  in 
every  grocery  store,  under  the  cognomen  of 
"roll-butter,"  we  would  see  substituted  a 
rich,  sweet  article,  retaining  its  good  quali- 
ties through  the  year  in  all  climates.  For 
the  misshapen  masses  of  parti-coloured  stuff 
that  now  encumber  cart-tails,  or  barrel-heads 
at  store  doors,  and  which  is,  much  of  it,  dear 
at  the  price  asked, — about  that  of  lard — we 
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would  see  the  new  firkin  with  its  golden 
contents, — the  joint  product  of  the  labour 
and  skill  of  the  thrifty  husbandman  and  his 
accomplished  daughter — meeting  ready  sale 
in  this  and  foreign  markets,  at  double  the 
price  of  the  present  article.  Index. 

Philadelphia,  Second  mo.,  1844. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

On  Sheep   Husbandry.— Where  are   the 
best  Sheep-walks  in  the  U.  States? 

To  THE  Editors, — Having  been  recently 
called  upon  to  Americanise  a  popular  Eng- 
lish work  on  the  Diseases  of  Cattle  and 
Sheep,  to  be  shortly  publislied  by  Lea  4- 
Blanchard,  my  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  subject  in  the  broader  aspect  of  sheep 
husbandry  generally,  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States.  A  slight  examination  of  it 
leads  me  to  think  that  the  investment  and 
distribution  of  capital  and  labour,  in  refer- 
ence to  that  branch  of  American  industry, 
are  in  a  great  measure  misplaced,  not  to  say 
unnatural.  Can  it  be  that  the  snow-clad  re- 
gions of  the  North,  where  the  feeding  sea- 
son lasts  five  months  in  the  year,  and  where 
the  price  of  land  is  so  high,  should  consti- 
tute the  most  eligible  sheep-walks  to  supply 
our  large  cities  with  mutton,  and  our  rising 
manufactories  with  wool,  in  preference  to 
the  slopes  and  table-lands  of  the  mountains 
in  the  middle  and  Southern  States,  and  the 
prairies  of  the  West,  where  land  is  so  cheap 
and  pasturage  almost  perennial  1 

Addressing  some  inquiries,  as  you  will 
see,  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Clingman,  of  North 
Carolina,  as  to  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  mountainous  portions  of  that  State  for 
rearing  sheep  and  wool,  I  have  been  prompt- 
ly favoured  with  an  answer,  which,  tliough 
written  under  circumstances  not  allowing 
the  fullest  development,  is  yet  highly  inte- 
resting, and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  wortiiy  of 
general  circulation.  Therein,  we  have 
opened  to  our  view,  in  one  of  the  glorious 
"old  thirteen,"  a  district  of  terra  incognita 
unsurpassed  in  salubrity,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  constitution  of  sheep,  according  to  all 
experience  and  observation,  where  land  is 
very  low  in  price  and  of  remarkable  capa- 
city for  the  production  of  the  grasses,  grains, 
and  roots  which  form  the  basis  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry in  countries  where  it  is  most  pros- 
perous. 

For  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings,  as  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  various  breeds,  management,  &c.,  re- 
ference is  made  to  the  forthcoming  work 
already  alluded  to,  which  will  embrace  the 
letters  here  sent  for  your  country  paper. 
You  will  observe  that  the  district  of  country 


described  by  Mr.  Clingman,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  possessing  unbounded  water  power, 
for  manufacturing  machinery,  while  it  is 
surrounded  by  States  that  are  great  con- 
sumers of  woollen  manufactures,  depending 
now  for  their  supplies  on  either  New  or  Old 
England.  A  company  has  just  been  formed 
in  Boston,  to  invest  another  million  of  dollars 
in  the  manufacture  of  mousselines,  a  branch 
of  manufacture  new  in  this  country,  and  de- 
manding the  coarser  kinds  of  long-combing 
wool,  which  are  accordingly  already  coming 
into  greater  demand.         J.  S.  Skinner. 

House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  3rd,  1844. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  favour  of  the  30th  ult. 
was  received  a  day  or  two  since,  and  I  now 
avail  myself  of  the  very  first  opportunity  to 
answer  it.  I  do  so  most  cheerfully,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  gratify  in  any  manner,  one  who 
has  done  so  much  as  yourself,  to  diffuse  cor- 
rect information  on  subjects  most  important 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  country ;  and,  se- 
condly, because  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the 
subject  to  which  your  inquiries  are  directed. 

You  state  that  you  have  directed  some  at- 
tention to  the  sheep  husbandry  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  course  of  which  it  has  occurred 
to  you  that  the  people  of  the  mountain  re- 
gions of  North  Carolina,  and  some  of  the 
other  Southern  States,  have  not  availed 
themselves  sufficiently  of  their  natural  ad- 
vantages for  the  production  of  sheep.  Being 
myself  well  acquainted  with  the  western 
section  of  North  Carolina,  I  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  give  you  most  of  the  information  you 
desire.  As  you  have  directed  several  of  your 
inquiries  to  the  county  of  Yancey, — I  pre- 
sume from  the  fact,  well  known  to  you,  that 
it  contains  the  highest  mountains  in  any  of 
the  United  States, — I  will,  in  the  first  place, 
turn  my  attention  to  that  county.  First,  as 
to  its  elevation.  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  our  Uni- 
versity, ascertained  that  the  bed  of  Tow 
river,  the  largest  stream  in  the  county,  and 
at  a  ford  near  its  centre,  was  about  twenty- 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  Burnsville,  the  seat  of  the  court- 
house, he  found  to  be  between  two  thousand 
eight  hundred,  and  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred feet  above  it.  The  general  level  of  the 
county  is,  of  course,  much  above  this  eleva- 
tion. In  fact,  a  number  of  the  mountain 
summits  rise  above  the  height  of  six  thou- 
sand teet.  The  climate  is  delightfully  cool 
during  the  summer;  in  fact  there  are  very 
few  places  in  the  county  where  the  ther- 
mometer rises  above  80°  on  the  hottest  day. 
An  intelligent  gentleman  who  passed  a 
summer  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
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rather  the  more  elevated  portion  of  it — 
informed  me  that  the  thermometer  did  not 
rise  on  the  hottest  day  above  76°. 

You  ask,  in  the  next  place,  if  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  so  much  covered  with  rocks 
as  to  render  it  unfit  for  pasture  1  The  re- 
verse is  the  fact ;  no  portion  of  the  county 
that  I  have  passed  over  is  too  rocky  for  cul- 
tivation, and  in  many  sections  of  the  county 
one  may  travel  miles  without  seeing-  a  sin- 
gle stone.  It  is  only  about  the  tops  of  the 
higher  mountains  that  rocky  precipices  are 
to  be  found.  A  large  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  county  is  a  sort  of  elevated  table-land, 
undulating,  but  seldom  too  broken  for  culti- 
vation. Even  as  one  ascends  the  higher 
mountains,  he  will  find  occasionally  on  their 
sides,  flats  of  level  land  containing  several 
hundred  acres  in  a  body.  The  top  of  the 
Roan,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  county, 
except  the  Black,  is  covered  by  a  prairie  for 
ten  miles,  which  affords  a  rich  pasture  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  as- 
cent to  it  is  so  gradual,  that  persons  ride  to 
the  top  on  horseback  from  almost  any  direc- 
tion. The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the 
other  mountains.  The  soil  of  the  county 
generally,  is  uncommonly  fertile,  producing 
with  tolerable  cultivation  abundant  crops. 
What  seems  extraordinary  to  a  stranger,  is 
the  fact  that  the  soil  becomes  richer  as  he 
ascends  the  mountains.  The  sides  of  the 
Roan,  the  Black,  the  Bald,  and  others,  at  an 
elevation  even  of  five  or  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  are  covered  with  a  deep  rich 
vegetable  mould,  so  soft  that  a  horse  in  dry 
weather  often  sinks  to  the  fetlock.  The 
fact  that  the  soil  is  frequently  more  fertile 
as  one  ascends,  is,  I  presume,  attributable 
to^the  circumstance  that  the  higher  portions 
are  most  commonly  covered  with  clouds,  and 
the  vegetable  matter  being  thus  kept  in  a 
cool  moist  state  while  decaying,  is  incorpo- 
rated to  a  greater  degree  with  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  just  as  it  is  usually  found  that  the 
north  side  of  a  hill  is  richer  than  the  portion 
most  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays. 
The  sides  of  the  mountains,  the  timber  being 
generally  large,  with  little  undergrowth  and 
brushwood,  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  pasture 
grounds,  and  the  vegetation  is  in  many 
places  as  luxuriant  as  it  is  in  the  rich  sa- 
vanna of  the  low  country. 

The  soil  of  every  part  of  the  county  is 
not  only  favourable  to  the  production  of 
grain,  but  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  grasses. 
Timothy  is  supposed  to  make  the  largest 
yield,  two  tons  of  hay  being  easily  produced 
on  an  acre,  but  herds-grass,  or  red-top,  and 
clover  succeed  equally  well ;  blue-grass  has 
not  been  much  tried,  but  is  said  to  do  re- 
markably well.    A  friend  showed  me  seve- 


ral spears,  which  he  informed  me  were  pro- 
duced in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
and  which  by  measurement  were  found  to 
exceed  seventy  inches  in  length ;  oats,  rye, 
potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  abundance. 

With  respect  to  the  prices  of  land,  I  can 
assure  you  that  large  bodies  of  uncleared 
rich  land,  most  of  which  might  be  culti- 
vated, have  been  sold  at  prices  varying  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  fifty  cents  per  acre. 
Any  quantity  of  land  favourable  for  sheep- 
walks,  might  be  procured  in  any  section  of 
the  county,  at  prices  varying  from  one  to 
ten  dollars  per  acre. 

The  few  sheep  that  exist  in  the  county 
thrive  remarkably  well,  and  are  sometimes 
permitted  to  run  at  large  during  the  winter 
without  being  fed  and  without  suffering.  As 
the  number  kept  by  any  individual  is  not 
large  enough  to  justify  the  employment  of 
a  shepherd  to  take  care  of  them,  they  are 
not  unfrequently  destroyed  by  vicious  dogs, 
and  more  rarely  by  wolves,  which  have  not 
yet  been  entirely  exterminated. 

I  have  been  somewhat  prolix  in  my  obser- 
vations on  this  county,  because  some  of  your 
inquiries  were  directed  particularly  to  it,  and 
because  most  of  what  I  have  said  of  Yancey 
is  true  of  the  other  counties  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  Haywood  has  about  the  same 
elevation  and  climate  as  Yancey.  The 
mountains  are  rather  more  steep  and  the 
valleys  somewhat  broader;  the  soil  gene- 
rally not  quite  so  deep,  but  very  productive, 
especially  in  grasses.  In  some  sections  of 
the  county,  however,  the  soil  is  equal  to  the 
best  I  have  seen. 

Buncombe  and  Henderson  are  rather  less 
elevated — Ashville  and  Hendersonville,  the 
county  towns,  being  each  about  2,200  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  climate  is  much  the 
same,  but  a  very  little  warmer.  The  more 
broken  portions  of  these  counties  resemble 
much  the  mountainous  parts  of  Yancey  and 
Haywood,  but  they  contain  much  more  level 
land.  Indeed  the  greater  portion  of  Hen- 
derson is  quite  level.  It  contains  much 
swamp  land,  which,  when  cleared,  with 
very  little  if  any  drainage,  produces  very 
fine  crops  of  herds-grass.  Portions  of  Ma- 
con and  Cherokee  counties,  are  quite  as  fa- 
vourable, both  as  to  climate  and  soil,  as  those 
above  described.  I  would  advert  particularly 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Nantahalah,  in  Macon, 
and  of  Cheoh,  in  Cherokee.  In  either,  for 
a  comparative  trifling  price,  some  ten  or  fif- 
teen miles  square  could  be  procured,  all  of 
which  would  be  rich,  and  the  major  part 
sufficiently  level  for  cultivation,  and  espe- 
cially fitted,  as  their  natural  meadows  indi- 
cate, for  the  production  of  grass. 
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In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that,  as  far  as 
my  limited  knowledge  of  such  matters  au- 
thorizes me  to  speak,  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  region  -that  is  more  favourable 
to  the  production  of  sheep  than  much  of  the 
country  I  have  described.  It  is  everywhere 
healthy  and  well  watered.  I  may  add,  too, 
that  there  is  water-power  enough  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties  composing  my  Congressional 
district,  to  move  more  machinery  than  hu- 
man labour  can  ever  place  there — enough 
perhaps,  to  move  all  now  existing  in  the 
Union.  It  is  also  a  rich  mineral  region. 
The  gold  mines  are  worked  now  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  best  ores  of  iron  are 
found  in  great  abundance  in  many  places; 
copper,  lead,  and  other  valuable  minerals 
exist.  That  must  one  day  become  the  great 
manufacturing  region  of  the  South.  I  doubt 
if  capital  could  be  used  more  advantageously 
in  any  part  of  the  Union  than  in  that  section. 
For  a  number  of  years  past,  the  value  of 
the  live  stock — as  ascertained  from  books 
of  the  Turnpike  Company — that  is  driven 
through  Buncombe  county,  is  from  two  to 
three  millions  of  dollars.  Most  of  this  stock 
comes  from  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  when 
it  has  reached  Ashville,  it  has  travelled 
half  its  journey  to  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  Southern  market,  viz.,  Charleston  and 
Savannah.  The  citizens  of  my  district, 
therefore,  can  get  their  live  stock  into  the 
planting  States  south  of  us,  at  one  half  the 
expense  which  those  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
are  obliged  to  incur.  Not  only  sheep,  but 
hogs,  horses,  mules,  and  horned  cattle  can 
be  produced  in  many  portions  of  my  district 
as  cheaply  as  in  those  two  States.  This 
must  ere  long,  become  the  great  manufac- 
turing region  of  the  South,  &c. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  hastily  endeavoured  to 
comply  with  your  request,  because  you  state 
that  you  would  like  to  have  the  information 
at  once.  Should  you  find  my  sketch  of  the 
region  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect 
one,  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  re- 
member that  the  desk  of  a  member  during 
a  debate,  is  not  the  most  favourable  position 
for  writing  an  essay. 

With  very  great  respect,  yours, 

T.  L.  Clingman. 
•  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 


Good  effects  of  Draining. 

At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  Liver- 
pool Agricultural  Society,  the  president. 
Lord  Stanley,  said  that  he  would  state  one 
instance  of  the  practical  returns  which 
might  be  expected  from  thorough  scientific 
draining. 

Ib  1841,  his  father  was  about  to  enclose 


in  the  park  at  Knowsly,  a  tract  of  about  80 
acres.  Of  this  about  20  acres  were  strong 
clay  laitd,  with  a  very  retentive  subsoil,  and 
the  remaining  60  he  remembered  from  his 
boyliood,  as  the  favoured  haunt  of  snipes  and 
wild  ducks,  and  never  saw  there  any  thing 
else.  In  the  course  of  the  first,  year,  the  60 
acres  maintained — but  very  poorly, — during 
the  summer,  six  horses;  and  on  the  20  acres 
there  was  a  very  small  crop  of  very  poor 
hay.  It  was  impossible  for  land  to  be  in  a 
poorer  condition;  and  in  breaking  it  up  they 
had  some  two  or  three  times  to  dig  the 
plough-horses  out  of  the  bog.   ^ 

In  1841,  the  whole  of  this  land  was  tho- 
roughly subsoiled  and  drained,  and  in  1842, 
what  was  not  worth  10s.  an  acre,  per  annum, 
the  year  before,  was  in  turnips,  and  on  that 
land  they  fed  off  in  five  months,  and  fattened 
for  the  butcher,  80  beasts  and  300  sheep,  and 
afterward  carted  into  the  farm-yard  350  tons 
of  turnips.  In  the  present  year  they  had  a 
very  fair  crop  of  barley  and  oats,  which  his 
fiicnd,  Mr.  Henry,  would  be  very  glad  to 
show  to  any  gentleman  who  felt  any  curi- 
osity on  the  subject.  Now  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  that  land  was,  at  that  mo- 
ment, worth  30.S'.  an  acre.  The  outlay  upon 
it  for  pulling  up  old  fences,  thorough  drain- 
ing, tilling,  and  breaking  it  up,  amounted 
just  to  11.  10s.  per  acre,  giving  just  20s.  for 
every  150s.  of  outlay,  and  giving  to  the 
landlord  a  permanent  interest  of  14  per 
cent,  on  the  money  laid  out  on  that  unpro- 
mising ground.  It  happened  that  in  the 
same  year  they  took  into  their  own  hands 
land  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  ten- 
ant as  perfectly  worthless.  It  was  a  large 
field  of  22  acres,  of  very  poor  sandy  soil.  It 
was  drained  at  an  expense  of  21.  per  statute 
acre,  and  in  the  first  year  they  fed  off  on 
that  land  120  sheep,  the  remaining  part  of 
the  turnips  being  carted  to  the  farm-yard; 
and  he  ventured  to  say,  that  at  the  expense 
of  21.  per  acre,  the  land  was  increased  in 
value  10s.  per  acre  to  the  landlord,  and  as 
much  to  the  tenant. — New  Enirland  Farmer. 


In  an  Address  lately  delivered  before  the  Prince 
George's  Agricultural  Society,  Md.,  by  Tliomas  Duck- 
ett,  Esq.,  he  makes  the  following  wholesome  remarks: 

"  Every  consideration  which  can  address 
itself  to  our  understandings  and  our  hearts, 
enjoins  upon  us  rigid  economy  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  affairs,  and  augmented  in- 
dustry and  skill.  In  all  verity,  economy 
must  become  emphatically  the  order  of  the 
day.  We  must  practice  it  ourselves ;  daily 
instil  it  into  our  sons  and  our  daughters; 
and  their  mothers  must  inculcate  the  lesson, 
not  only  by  their  precepts,  but  examples." 
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Wonderful  Cow. 

In  the  ninth  number  of  the  "  American 
Agriculturist,"  published  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  we  noticed  an  account  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  cows  for  butter  we  have 
ever  heard  of — particularly  in  the  large 
quantity  of  butter  produced  from  so  small  a 
quantity  of  milk.  The  only  certain  test  of 
the  dairy  properties  of  a  cow  is  in  the  milk 
pail  and  churn. 

Mr.  Schenck,  the  owner  of  the  cow,  says, 
"I  never,  until  the  summer  of  1842,  kept 
her  milk  separate  from  three  other  cows, 
and  then  for  experiment,  I  tried  it  only  one 
week.  She  then  gave  18  quarts  per  day, 
and  her  milk  made  15  pounds  of  butter." 

Now  18  quarts  per  day,  would  be  126 
quarts  per  week,  from  which  1.5  lbs.  of  but- 
ter were  produced,  which  would  be  one  pound 
from  a  fraction  over  eight  quarts  of  milk. 

"On  the  21st  of  May,"  continued  Mr.  S.,* 
"I  commenced  keeping  an  accurate  account 
of  her  milk,  and  the  butter  it  made.  She  at 
no  time  exceeded  16  quarts  per  day,  and  on 
the  10th  of  June,  being  21  days,  she  made 
65^  pounds  of  butter  of  the  best  quality." 
This  almost  exceeds  credulity.  Sixteen 
quarts  per  day,  for  21  days,  makes  336 
quarts,  from  which  65^  pounds  of  butter 
were  produced,  which  would  be  one  pound 
of  butter  from  five  quarts  of  milk  !  Why,  it 
is  generally  considered  a  good  cow,  whose 
milk  will  produce  one  pound  of  butter  from 
ten  quarts.  But  how  can  we  doubt,  when 
Mr.  S.  says,  "This  was  so  incredible,  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  own  senses,  although  " 
weighed  the  butter  at  every  churning  my 
self.  I  thought  I  would  try  it  again  for  a 
day  or  two.  I  kept  one  day's  milk  by  itself, 
15^  quarts  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  churned 
it.  All  the  milk  was  churned,  as  it  appeared 
to  be  unnecessary  to  cream  it:  I  had  3  lbs. 
8  ounces  of  butter  ready  for  the  table.  The 
next  day  it  was  also  tried,  and  it  produced 
3  lbs.  4  ounces.  The  first  day  above,  the 
milk  was  put  in  two  pans — the  other  day 
only  in  one  pan,  which  may  have  made  the 
difference  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound." 

In  September  following,  she  gave  only 
eleven  and  twelve  quarts  per  day,  and  made 
10  lbs.  of  butter  per  week,  which  would  be 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  butter  from  eight 
quarts  of  milk. 

The  celebrated  Durham  cow.  Blossom, 
bred  by  C.  Henry  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Harlem,  is 
said  to  have  given  in  1840,  in  one  week, 
247^  quarts  of  milk,  or  more  than  35  quarts 
per  day — from  which  were  made  13J  pounds 
of  butter.  In  the  summer  of  1841,  two 
months  after  calving,  she  gave  in  one  week. 


*  See  current  volume  of  Cabinet,  p.  1C2. 


253^  quarts,  or  36  quarts  per  day,  which 
yielded  \1\  lbs.  of  superior  butter.  On  the 
13th  of  July,  fourth  month  after  calving,  she 
gave  in  the  morning,  12^  quarts;  noon,  11-|- 
do. ;  evening,  11  do. ; — 35  quarts.  She  gave 
16  quarts  per  day,  up  to  the  time  of  calving. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  products  as  to 
quantity  of  milk  on  record.  I3ut  in  the  first 
place,  it  took  over  18  quarts  of  milk  to  make 
one  pound  of  butter,  which  is  three  and  a 
half  times  as  much  as  in  one  case  of  Mr. 
Schenck's  cow,  and  two  and  an  eighth  as 
much  as  in  another,  showing  most  conclu- 
sively, that  it  is  not  always  the  quantity, 
but  the  quality  of  the  milk  that  produces  the 
butter. 

The  Durham  cow,  belonging  to  J.  H. 
Powell,  Esq.,  about  which  so  much  ado  was 
made  a  few  years  since  in  Philadelphia,  pro- 
duced in  three  days,  8  lbs.  and  13  ounces  of 
butter,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  20^  lbs. 
per  week.  She  yielded  repeatedly  26  quarts 
per  day,  which  would  give  one  pound  of  but- 
ter to  nine  quarts  of  milk.  One  quart  of  her 
cream  produced  1  lb.  5^  ounces  of  butter. 
In  one  case,  two  minutes,  in  another  case, 
only  three  seconds,  were  required  to  convert 
the  cream  into  butter.  Belina  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cows  at 
that  time.  But  Belina  has  been  beaten 
since  by  a  cow  we  find  recorded  in  Mr.  Col- 
man's  "Fourth  Report  of  the  Agriculture 
of  Massachusetts."  The  cow  belonged  to  Mr. 
Barrett,  of  Northampton,  Mass.  This  cow 
was  milked  for  one  fortnight,  every  eight 
hours ;  at  each  milking  yielding  a  pail  full, 
holding  10  quarts^he  weight  of  the  milk 
averaging  daily  49^  lbs.  Her  milk  has 
yielded  daily,  2  lbs.  5  ounces  of  butter, 
making  32  lbs.  6  ounces  in  fourteen  days. 
But  here  is  the  staggerer.  "From  one  milk- 
ing alone,  1  lb.  6  ounces  were  made,  which 
will  give  4  lbs.  2  ounces  of  butter  per  day, 
from  one  cow." 

The  famous  Haskin's  cow,  the  mother  of 
Mr.  Jaques'  celebrated  "  Cream-pot"  breed, 
gave  sometimes  18  quarts,  averaging  from 
14  to  15  quarts  per  day.  Her  milk  was 
noted  as  being  extraordinary  for  its  richness. 
The  milk  of  two  days  in  the  month  of  April, 
made  2|  lbs.  butter,  and  was  made  from  two. 
and  one-sixteenth  quarts  of  cream.  Allow- 
ing 14  quarts  of  milk,  which  is  the  lowest 
amount  per  day,  it  took  over  10  quarts  to 
produce  one  pound  of  butter,  which  is  dou- 
ble the  quantity  of  that  to  Mr.  Schenck's 
cow,  in  one  trial.  So  we  may  safely  say, 
that  Mr.  Schenck's  cow  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary cow,  for  butyracious  qualities,  we 
have  on  record,  and  in  fact  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  in  Europe,  or  the  world, 
that  equals  her  in  the  richness  of  her  milk. 
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In  a  list  of  65  remarkable  cows,  furnished 
by  Mr.  Colman  in  his  Report,  the  average  is 
about  ten  quarts  of  milk  to  produce  one  pound 
of  butter. 

In  a  trial  of  a  two  year  old  heifer,  in  the 
month  of  March,  we  made  from  eight  quarts 
of  her  milk  one  pound  of  butter,  which  we 
thought  at  the  time  very  extraordinary,  and 
still  think  so.  Although  we  have  accounts 
of  several  that  have  produced  one  pound  of 
butter  from  eight  quarts  of  milk,  we  have 
never  heard  of  but  one,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.'Schenck's,  that  produced  it  from  less, 
and  that  was  a  cow  in  Sheldon,  Vt, ;  she 
gave  26  quarts  in  one  day,  and  two  milkings 
in  twenty-four  hours,  produced  3  lbs.  14  ozs. 
of  butter. — Farmer^s  Monthly  Visitor. 


History  of  the  Neshanoc,  or  Mercer 
Potatoe. 

Canfleld,  December  30tli,  1843. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  succeeded  by  the 
aid  of  Mr.  McLain,  P.  M.,  at  Warren,  and 
Mr.  Gallony,  P.  M.,  Wilmington,  Mercer 
county.  Pa.,  in  obtaining  the  history  of  the 
Neshanoc  or  Mercer  potatoe.  It  is  furnished 
by  James  Gilkey,  the  brother  of  John  Gilkey, 
who  produced  it  from  the  seed.  It  appears 
from  James  Gil  key's  letter,  that  an  article 
was  published  in  the  Mercer  Luminary,  on 
the  5th  of  June  1839,  which  was  copied 
from  a  paper  at  Easton,  Pa.,  pretending  to 
give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  said  po 
tatoe,  in  which  the  writer,  as  Mr.  James 
Gilkey  says,  was  mistaken  in  some  particu 
lars  of  the  biography  of  his  brother,  which 
he  wishes  corrected ;  I  shall  copy  that  part 
of  his  letter,  according  to  his  request. 

John  Gilkey  and  James  Gilkey,  moved 
from  Westmoreland  county.  Pa.,  in  the 
month  of  November  1797,  and  settled  on  a 
tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  Slippery  Rock 
township,  Mercer  county.  Pa.,  about  two 
miles  east  of  Neshanoc  creek.  In  the  fall 
of  the  year  1800  or  1801,  John  Gilkey  col- 
lected the  balls  or  apples  from  his  pota- 
toes, which  were  of  the  varieties  of  red, 
blue  and  white.  In  the  spring  he  planted 
the  balls  or  apples  in  a  bed  in  his  garden. 
The  seeds  produced  small  potatoes,  some  of 
them  not  larger  than  peas,  and  of  different 
colours.  On  being  cultivated  the  second  and 
third  year,  the  potatoe  arrived  at  its  full  size. 
How  John  Gilkey  selected  from  the  first 
production,  Mr.  .Tames  Gilkey  does  not  know. 
Mr.  Bevan  Pearson  first  cultivated  this  po- 
tatoe in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  from 
seed  obtained  in  Mercer  county,  and  thence 
named  it  after  the  county,  where  it  was  first 
producai,     Mr.  John  Gilkey  named  it  Ne- 


hanoc,  after  a  creek  from  which  tlie  settle- 
ment was  named.  John  Gilkey  is  dead,  and 
his  surviving  brother  is  the  only  person  from 
whom  correct  information  can  be  obtained. 
His  statement  may  be  implicitly  relied  on. 
In  the  publication  above  mentioned,  it  was 
said,  "that  John  Gilkey  was  educated  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  ministry,  and  that  he 
was  a  poor  solitary  exile  from  the  Emerald 
Isle." 

"  It  is  true  he  came  from  the  county  of 
Derry,  in  Ireland,  when  but  a  youth,  with 
our  parents  and  the  rest  of  their  family,  in 
the  year  1772,  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  a  Protestant,  and  not  known 
to  have  changed  his  profession.  He  lived  in 
Pennsylvania  from  1772  to  1826,  when  he 
died." 

The  history  of  this  excellent  potatoe  is 
probably  as  ample  as  you  desire,  and  it  is 
certainly  as  full  as  can  at  this  day  be  ob- 
tained. Most  sincerely,  yours, 

E.  Whittlesey. 

J,  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 


Liine> 

The  analysis  of  soils  in  a  certain  sense, 
and  with  a  view  to  certain  special  objects, 
is  far  from  worthless  or  deserving  of  neglect. 
One  soil,  by  an  easy  examination,  is  found 
to  be  deficient  in  organic  matter,  and  the 
advice  may  be — try  the  ploughing-in  of  a 
green  crop;  another  may  contain  much  ve- 
getable matter  in  what  is  called  an  inert 
state — try  upon  that  a  dressing  of  hot  lime; 
a  third  may  contain  sulphate  of  iron  or  alu- 
mina— drain,  deep  plough,  lime,  or  marl, 
and  summer  fallow  such  land,  and  you  take 
the  shortest  road  towards  a  cure.  Again, 
one  may  ask,  why  does  lime  not  benefit  my 
land  "J  An  easy  analysis  will  reply,  because 
it  abounds  in  lime  already,  and  must  have 
a  season  of  rest  from  liming;  or  because  it 
is  poor  in  organic  matter  and  requires  more 
liberal  supplies  of  manure ;  or,  if  neither  of 
these  is  the  case,  because  your  land  requires 
draining.  So  the  subsoil  may  be  yellow  and 
noxious  when  brought  to  the  surface,  or  it 
may  kill  the  roots  of  plants  when  they  de- 
scend to  it.  Then  a  simple  examination 
may  prescribe  draining  and  subsoiling,  that 
the  noxious  matter  may  be  washed  out  by 
the  rains,  and  the  whole  mellowed  by  the 
admission  of  air.  Or  it  may  be  rich  in  lime, 
which  has  sunk  from  the  surface,  and  after 
frequent  limings  has  produced  a  real  marl 
bed  beneath;  and  here  the  chemist  may  say, 
plough  your  land  deep,  and  bring  up  the 
marl,  and  thus  save  the  cost  of  lime  for  a 
season  at  least. — Journal  of  Agriqulture. 


No.  8. 


Tlie  Boston  Centre-draught  Plough, 
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THE  BOSTON  CENTRE-DRAUGHT  PLOUGH, 

Prouty  <Sf  Mears'  Self-Sharpening  Patent. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE. 

These  Ploughs  when  at  work,  must  not  be  set  upright  on  the  land  side,  but  be  permitted  to  take  a  bias,  or 
leaning  towards  the  furrow,  as  when  standing  on  a  floor  or  level  ground,  by  which  the  soil- will  be  broken  up 
and  turned  completely  over,  witli  the  precision  of  the  spade.  Should  the  point  work  loose,  unscrew  the  share- 
bolt  and  insert  a  small  piece  of  paper  under  the  neck  of  the  point,  or  the  land  side  of  the  socket,  and  screw  up 
tight.  The  coulter  must  be  set  in  exact  line  with  the  land  side  of  the  plough,  from  the  point  upwards;  and  on 
no  account  are  its  services  ever  to  be  dispensed  with;  yet  it  need  not  extend  lower  than  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  point  of  the  plough;  sufficient,  if  the  surface  of  the  laud  be  cut  three  or  four  inches  deep,  the 
remainder  breaking  up  easier  than  it  can  be  cut.  If  the  plough* goes  too  much  on  the  point,  shorten  the 
traces;  by  raising  or  lowering  the  wheel — care  being  taken  that  no  more  pressure  be  thrown  upon  it,  than 
just  sufficient  to  keep  it  on  tlie  ground— any  depth,  from  three  to  ton  inches  may  be  carried  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  without  regard  to  the  inequality  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  or  the  extra  aid  of  the  ploughman. 
More  or  less  land,  to  the  greatest  exactitude,  can  be  given  or  taken,  by  changing  the  direction  of  the  clevis  to 
the  right  or  left.  For  two  horses,  mules,  or  oxen  abreast,  hook  the  rod  into  the  centre  notch,  bring  it 
to  the  centre  of  the  clevis,  and  regulate  the  going  of  the  plough,  by  giving  more  or  less  land,  in  the  customary-l^ 
way.  If  by  accident,  a  point  break  at  the  shoulder,  reverse  it,  fold  a  piece  of  paper  about  the  neck,  and  screw 
it  into  the  socket.  Worn-out  points  make  excellent  wedges  for  splitting  wood.  From  50  to  GO  acres  of  land, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  may  be  ploughed  with  one  point  and  share,  at  the  charge  of  about  one  cent 
per  acre,  for  Blacksmith's  bill. 


Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cab., 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  an  engraving  of 
the  Centre-drauglit  plough,  with  the  newly 
invented  ffearing-  of  Prouty  &  Mears,  re 
questing  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  give 
it  a  place  in  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
advantages  of  the  present  arrangement  are 
numerous  and  great:  by  it,  the  beam  is  se- 
cured from  breaking,  while  the  draught,  ex- 
tending back  beyond  the  standard,  gives  a 
degree  of  pressure  sufficient  to  keep  the 
plough  into  the  ground  in  case  of  obstruc- 
tions, but  it  is  so  nicely  adjusted,  that  it  adds 
nothing  injurious  in  the  way  of  friction. 
The  situation  of  the  wheel,  affixed  to  the 
beam  on  its  land  side,  and  extending  beyond 
the  parallel  line  of  draught,  enables  the 
ploughman  to  carry  the  last,  or  closing  fur- 
row, without  difficulty ;  the  wheel  passing 
along  the  open  furrow  to  the  left,  and  not 
running  on  the  single  furrow-slice,  as  it 
must  do,  when  placed  immediately  under 
the  beam.  By  the  arrangement  at  the  head 
of  the  plough,  the  smallest  portion  can  be 
given  or  taken,  whether  in  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  draught,  or  more  or  less  land  ; 


the  nuts  of  the  screws  working  so  easily,  as 
not  to  require  the  use  of  the  wrench,  either 
for  loosening  or  tightening  them ;  while  the 
whole  combination  is  so  mathematically  ad- 
justed as,  in  land  free  of  stones  or  other  ob- 
structions, to  carry  the  plough  perfectly 
straight,  set  to  any  depth  and  width  of  fur- 
row required,  without  the  aid  of  the  plough- 
man, otherwise  than  to  turn  it  in  or  out  at 
the  ends  of  the  lands;  the  ascending  or  de- 
scending of  hills,  forming  no  obstacle,  the 
handles  requiring  neither  lifting  up  or  press- 
ing down,  as  in  the  case  when  the  swing 
plough  is  used  on  such  occasions.  By  this 
new  arrangement,  such  an  uniformity  of 
pressure  and  steadiness  of  draught  are  ac- 
quired, that  the  labour  of  the  team  and 
ploughman  might  be  said  to  be  reduced 
about  one  half 

These  ploughs  of  several  sizes,  of  most 
superior  workmanship  and  the  best  mate- 
rials, may  be  obtained  of  D.  O.  Prouty,  at 
his  Seed  and  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No. 
176  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 
Respectfully  yours, 

James  Pedder. 
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Mint  of  the  United  States. 
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Mint  of  the  Uoited  States. 

We  take  from  the  United  States  Gazette  the  follow- 
ing interesting  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Mint, 
in  relation  to  the  operations  both  of  the  parent  estab- 
lishment in  this  city,  and  of  the  branches.— Ed. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  18th,  1844. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  you 
the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Mint  and  its  branches,  during  the  past  year. 

The  coinage  at  the  principal  mint,  in  1843, 
amounted  to  §6,530,043  20;  comprising  $4, 
062,010  in  gold ;  82,443,750  in  silver,  and 
$24,283  20  in  copper  coins;  and  composed 
of  10,405,233  pieces.  Tiie  deposites  of  gold 
within  the  year,  amounted  to  !ji4,107,807, 
and  those  of  silver,  to  ^2,357,830. 

At  the  New  Orleans  Branch  Mint,  the 
coinage  amounted  to  $4,568,000;  comprising 
$3,177,000  in  gold,  and  81,391,000  in  silve> 
coins,  and  composed  of  4,030,239  pieces. 
The  deposites  for  coinage,  amounted  to  $3. 
138,990  in  gold,  and  81,384,320  in  silver. 

The  Branch  Mint  at  Dahlonega,  received 
during  the  year,  deposites  of  gold  to  the 
value  of  8570,080;  and  its  coinage  amounted 
to  8582,782  50,  composed  of  98,452  half- 
eagles  and  36,269  quarter-eagles. 

The  Branch  Mint  at  Charlotte,  received 
deposites  of  gold  to  the  value  of  8272,064; 
and  its  coinage  amounted  to  8287,005,  com- 
posed of  44,353  half-eagles,  and  26,096  quar 
ter-eagles.  ' 

The  whole  coinage  in  the  United  States, 
during  the  past  year,  amounts  to  within  a 
small  fraction  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars, 
and  exceeds  by  more  than  one  half,  that  of 
any  former  year. 

Of  this  coinage  more  than  eight  millions 
is  in  gold ;  showing  a  greater  proportion  to 
silver  than  has  heretofore  been  presented. 

The  Branch  Mints  at  Charlotte  and  Dah- 
lonega, have  each  coined  nearly  double  the 
amount  which  they  have  reached  in  any 
former  year,  and  the  New  Orleans  Mint 
nearly  quadruple. 

The  production  of  the  gold  mines  of  the 
United  States,  as  indicated  by  the  amounts 
sent  to  the  mints,  exceeds  that  of  any  former 
year. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  Sir, 

With  great  respect,  your  faithful  servant, 
(Signed)       R.  M.  Patterson. 

Director  of  the  Mint. 

To  the  President  of  the  U.  States. 


Flowers  and  Shrubs. 

Why  does  not  every  lady  who  can  afford 
it,  have  a  geranium  or  some  other  flower  in 
her  window]  It  is  very  cheap — its  cheap- 
ness is  next  to  nothing,  if  you  raise  it  from 
seed,  or  from  a  slip;  and  it  is  a  beauty  and 
a  companion.  It  was  the  remark  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  that  it  sweetens  the  air,  rejoices  the 
eye,  links  you  with  nature,  and  is  something' 
to  love.  And  if  it  cannot  love  you  in  re- 
turn, it  cannot  hate  you;  it  cannot  utter  a 
hateful  thing,  even  if  you  neglect  it ;  for, 
though  it  is  all  beauty,  it  has  no  vanity;  and 
such  being  the  case,  and  living  as  it  does, 
purely  to  do  you  good  and  afford  you  plea- 
sure, how  will  you  be  able  to  neglect  it? 
We  receive  in  imagination  the  scent  of 
these  good  natured  leaves,  which  allow  you 
to  carry  off  their  perfume  on  your  fingers ; 
for  good  natured  they  are,  in  tliat  respect, 
above  all  other  plants,  and  fitted  for  the 
hospitality  of  your  room.  The  very  feel  of 
the  leaf,  has  a  household  warmth  in  it — 
something  analogous  to  clothing  and  com- 
fort.— Exchange  paper. 


The  permanence  of  a  fine  carpeting  of 
rich  moat-grass,  upon  a  portion  of  his  farm, 
is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Purdie,  to  the  spewings 
of  the  worms,  apparently  immensely  nume- 
rous, which  incessantly  act  as  a  rich  top 
dressing. — Johnston's  Lectures. 


Cow  Yards. — The  place  for  manure 
should  be  contrived  so  that  it  should  not  be 
exposed  to  any  accumulation  of  rain  water, 
but  should  receive  the  contributions  from 
the  sewers  of  the  house,  stables,  cow-house, 
&c.  The  bottom  should  be  paved,  so  that 
the  drainage  uf  the  manure  should  run  into 
a  small  cask,  or  well,  adjoining  it.  Fresh 
earth  should  be  regularly  brought  and 
sprea(^  over  the  manure,  and  the  liquid  in 
the  well  should  be  spread  over  it;  by  which 
means  the  whole  compost  would  be  equally 
rich,  and  the  quantity  increased  to  any  ex- 
tent ihat  could  be  required;  and  the  gas 
which  arises  from  the  stable  manure  in  the 
shape  of  steam  or  smoke,  and  which  is  the 
very  richest  part  of  it,  would  be  kept  under 
and  imbibed  by  the  earth  so  laid  on ;  and 
the  quantity  of  earth  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  strength  of  the  manure  with  which 
it  is  mixed. — Gardener  and  Practical  Flo- 
rist. 


The  spontaneous  abounding  of  sheep-sor- 
rel— Rumex  acetosella — is  an  indication  of 
a  dry  and  poor  soil;  it  delights  in  sandy 
fields,  and  is  apt  to  be  found  about  old 
stumps  of  trees.  When  the  farmer  finds 
his  fields  overrun  with  it,  he  may  conclude 
that  they  lack  calcareous  matter:  there  is 
too  much  acidity  in  the  soil  to  admit  of  a 
healthy  vegetation.  A  dressing  of  lime  is 
perhaps,  the  best  mode  of  remedying  the 
evil. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
St.  George's  Ploughing  Match. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  pray  you,  do  me  the 
kindness  to  insert  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter,  which  I  have  this  day  received  from 
Major  John  Jones,  of  Wheatland,  on  the 
subject  of  the  ploughing  match  of  the  St. 
George's  Society,  which  took  place  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Delaware,  on  the  9th  of  November 
last,  the  report  of  which  was  published  in 
the  Cabinet  for  December.  I  beg  to  say, 
the  Major's  account  is  perfectly  satisfactory, 
and  it  has  relieved  my  mind  from  much  un- 
easiness, arising  from  the  idea  that  justice 
had  not  been  done  in  the  premises,  without, 
however,  suspecting  for  a  moment,  that  the 
committee  appointed  on  that  occasion,  had 
not  performed  their  duty  in  perfect  fairness; 
for  if  there  be  not  probity  in  "  Little  Dela- 
ware," 'twill  be  in  vain  to  seek  it  elsewhere. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Ford,  "They  know  their 
duty,  and  knowing,  they  will  perform  it." 
At  all  the  exhibitions  that  I  have  attended, 
my  only  wish  has  been  for  a  clear  field  and 
no  favour;  and  finding  that  the  failure  of 
the  Centre-draught  plough  at  Middletown, 
arose  entirely  from  accident,  and  not  from 
design,  I  am  quite  willing  to  await  the  next 
meeting  of  the  St.  George's  Society,  for  an 
opportunity  of  wiping  out  the  seeming  dis- 
grace. I  have  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Corbit  also,  that  the  plough  on  that  occasion, 
lost  none  of  the  favour  it  had  so  recently 
earned.     Major  Jones  says :  ^ 

"And  now,  as  you  may  think  that  justice 
was  not  done  to  the  Centre-draught  plough 
at  the  Middletown  ploughing  match,  I  will 
state  as  follows :  You  are  aware  that  I  take 
an  active  part  in  these  ploughing  matches ; 
in  fact,  the  first  match  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  was  got  up  by  me,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  superiority  of  the 
Centre-draught  and  Subsoil  plougiis  of  Prou 
ty  &  Mears ;  and  you  may  see  that  my  zeal 
in  the  cause  has  not  abated ;  for  on  this  oc- 
casion I  had  three  of  the  principal  teams, 
and  as  many  of  the  best  ploughmen,  as  good 
as  this  State,  or  even  the  'West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire'  could  furnish.  Two  new  ploughs 
had  been  sent  to  me,  expressly  for  trial  on 
this  occasion ;  one  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Eastman,  both  of  Baltimore 
.  and  T  gave  them  my  best  teams,  as  I  had 
promised,  for  they  had  no  other  friend 
amongst  us;  while  I  expected  many  warm 
friends  of  the  Centre-draught  plough  to  be 
present;  but  to  my  astonishment,  not  one  of 
them  brought  a  plough  in  good  order,  the 
only  one  on  the  ground,  being  dull  and 
rusty;  and  to  this  I  hitched  my  mules,  with 
a  good  ploughman  to  be  sure,  but  one  that 


had  never  seen  the  mules  or  a  Prouty 
plough,  until  the  hour  of  starting  on  that 
day.  If  I  had  not  been  anxious  to  swell  the 
number  of  ploughs  for  contest,  the  Centre- 
draught  plough  would  not  have  been  brought 
forward  in  the  state  she  was;  but  even  in 
that  crippled  condition,  I  am  free  to  say,  she 
had  the  most  friends.  Come  on  then,  next 
season  as  you  promise ;  my  teams  shall  be 
always  at  your  service. 

"  As  regards  the  self-sharpening  principle 
of  the  Centre-draught  plough,  I  must  state, 
I  put  in  100  acres  of  oats,  70  acres  of  corn, 
and  about  70  acres  of  wheat  the  last  year, 
and  did  nearly  all  the  ploughing  with  the 
two  Centre-draught  ploughs,  with  the  same 
points  and  shares  which  you  put  to  them 
while  at  my  house  in  September,  1842;  the 
other  points  and  shares  you  sent,  not  coming 
to  hand  until  since  Christmas,  1843.  And 
besides  this,  most  of  the  hundred  acres 
ploughed  last  fall  for  my  next  corn  crop, 
was  done  with  the  same  ploughs. 

"John  Jones." 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  appeal  to  you,  and 
ask,  whether  the  report  of  the  St.  George's 
Society's  ploughing  match,  be  not  "the 
strongest  recommendation  that  the  Centre- 
draught  plough  has  ever  yet  received'?" 
Dear  Sir,  yours, 
With  perfect  esteem  and  respect, 

James  Pedder. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  14th,  1844. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Worn-out  Lands. 

In  the  American  Farmer  of  December 
27th,  appeared  an  extract  from  a  communi- 
cation by  John  Jones,  of  Wheatland,  to  the 
Farmers'  Cabinet,  in  which  he  makes  allu- 
sion to  the  astonishing  effects  brought  about 
in  the  renovation  of  worn-out  lands  in  Dela- 
ware, by  Dr.  Noble,  of  Philadelphia.  On 
land  which  cost  but  $15  per  acre,  and  pro- 
duced but  five  bushels  of  wheat  three  years 
ago,  by  the  application  of  eight  loads  of  ma- 
nure, costing — freight  included — less  than 
$1  50  per  load ;  the  Doctor  has  raised  forty- 
seven  bushels  of  wheat  from  one  acre,  and 
from  the  remainder  rather  less,  the  average 
being  an  enormous  increase  over  the  pro- 
duce of  former  years.  The  editor  of  the 
A.  Farmer  expresses  an  "  intense  desire"  to 
learn  the  secret  by  which  the  Doctor  has 
been  enabled,  at  the  small  expense  of  less 
than  ^\2  dollars  per  acre,  to  effect  such 
astonishing  results. 

We  would  inform  him,  there  is  no  secret 
whatever  in  the  method  pursued,  but  such 
as  any  farmer  might  discover  for  himself,  if 
he  would  but  take  the  trouble  to  read  some 
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of  the  numerous  works  upon  the  application 
of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture,  lately  published. 
Knowing  by  chemical  analysis  or  examina- 
tion, the  composition  of  the  grain  and  straw 
of  wheat,  and  that  of  the  soil,  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  apply  those  materials  which 
were  needed,  in  order  to  produce  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  growth.  He  prescribed  for  his 
wheat  and  soil  as  he  would  for  a  patient,  and 
with  equal  success;  health  and  strength  have 
been  restored  to  the  suffering  subject. 

Now,  as  to  the  sources  of  the  manure 
which  he  has  made  use  of,  we  will  say  a 
word ;  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  farmer, 
near  large  cities,  to  procure  the  materials 
which  are  needed  to  enricii  the  soil. 

The  Doctor  formed  a  compost  obtained 
from  various  sources,  consisting  of  the  refuse 
of  tanners',  soap  boiling  establishments,  &c. , 
in  short,  of  such  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances as  contain  soluble  salts,  or  which 
can  be  made  subservient  to  the  growth  of 
plants.  In  the  selection  of  these  substances 
he  was  guided  by  their  composition  as  made 
known  by  chemical  analysis.  "  Give,"  says 
the  rational  agriculturist,  "to  one  plant  such 
substances  as  are  necessary  for  its  develope- 
ment,  but  spare  those  which  are  not  requi- 
site, for  the  production  o?  other  plants  which 
require  them." 

"  An  empirical,"  or  quack  system  "  of  agri- 
culture, has  administered  the  same  kind  of 
manures  to  all  plants,  or  where  a  selegtion 
has  been  made,  it  has  not  been  based  upon 
a  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  composition." 
The  phosphate  of  soda  or  lime,  the  silicate 
of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  other 
salts  containing  these  in  other  combinations, 
are  necessary  for  the  production  of  wheat ; 
these  have  been  supplied  by  the  Doctor,  and 
why  should  we  be  astonished  at  the  results 
which  have  followed  their  application?  He 
has  adopted  the  scientific  method  of  manur- 
ing, and  if  his  knowledge  of  the  composition 
of  the  soil  and  wants  of  the  crop  was  exact, 
and  his  conclusions  correctly  drawn,  he  could 
not  err  in  the  application  of  his  manures. 
His  is  indeed  a  triumph  of  science  over  the 
old  fashioned,  uncertain,  and  empirical  mode 
of  farming ;  here  is  an  example  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  farmer,  and  especially 
should  it  be  considered  by  those  whom  pre- 
judice has  so  blinded  that  they  can  not  per- 
ceive the  vast  benefits  arising  from  the  judi- 
cious application  of  scientific  knowledge  to 
agriculture.  It  is  indeed  "creditable  to  the 
Doctor  as  a  scientific  farmer;"  we  hail  him 
as  a  benefactor,  and  desire  that  he  may  per- 
severe in  that  path  of  usefulness  in  which 
he  has  found  both  pleasure  and  profit. 

J.  S.  L. 

Flula(]^lphia,  Second  month  6tb,  1844. 


Wool  and  Sheep  Husbandry. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Practical  Farmer^s 
Club,  of  New  Castle  county,  by  one  of  its 
members,  at  the  regular  monthly  ineeting, 
February  1st,  1844. 

The  Hon.  Francis  Granger,  in  his  remarks 
before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New  York, 
at  Rochester,  last  fall,  said  that  Abner  Bar- 
low, the  man  who  sowed  the  first  wheat 
west  of  the  Cayuga  Lake,  had  made  one  of 
their  party  in  coming  up  in  the  cars  to  Ro- 
chester that  morning,  and  that  Abner  Bar- 
low was  now  a  hale,  hearty  man,  enjoying 
a  green  old  age,  and  you  all  know,  added 
Mr.  Granger,  "  how  long  it  is  since  western 
New  York  has  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  great  wheat  district  of  the  country." 
Other  Abner  Barlows — other  agricultural 
pioneers  might  be  pointed  out,  probably  now 
in  being,  who  sowed  the  first  wheat  in  Ohio, 
in  Indiana,  in  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  all  more 
recently  known  as  great  wheat  districts  of 
the  country.  These  are  now  likewise  great 
corn  growing  States,  as  are  also  others  of 
the  Western  States.  Kentucky  raises  about 
49,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  Tennessee  55, 
000,000  busliels,  and  this  corn  has  very  re- 
cently begun  to  find  its  way  by  the  route  of 
New  Orleans  to  Boston,  our  corn  market. 

We  are  forcibly  reminded  by  such  facts 
of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  and 
are  constantly  and  rapidly  taking  place  in 
our  agriculture,  not  only  as  to  the  extent  to 
wnich  it  is  prosecuted,  but  particularly  as  to 
the  scene  of  operations.  These  matters  re- 
quire to  be  watclied,  and  somewhat  pondered, 
by  us  farmers  still  cultivating  the  ancient 
domain  of  the  "  old  thirteen,"  and  it  may  be 
they  will  suggest  from  time  to  time,  modifi- 
cations, or  some  corresponding  changes  on 
our  part,  in  our  mode  of  culture. 

Other  equally  striking  changes  have  been, 
and  are  being  made  by  the  manufacturing 
interest.  We  now  manufacture  annually, 
to  the  amount  of  )!;350,000,000,  and  give 
employment  to  455,668  persons,  who  are 
connected  with  and  supported  b}'^  this  in- 
terest. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  of  the  wool- 
len business  in  1839.  It  has  probably  in- 
creased fifty  per  cent,  since  that  time. 

Number  sf  fulling  mills,  2,585 

Woollen  manufactorios,  1,420 

Value  of  manufactured  goods,  $20,696,999 

Number  of  persons  employed,  21,342 

Capital  invested,  $15,765,124 

It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  that  for  the  eight  years 
preceding  1843,  there  were  imported  into  the 
country  on  an  average,  annually,  upwards 
of  9,000,000  pounds  of  wool.    In  1841,  it 
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amounted  to  12,391,035  lbs.,  and  in  1842, 
to  10,910,382  lbs.  The  Hon.  William  Slade, 
late  a  member  of  Congress,  from  Vermont, 
has  ascertained  that  for  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  1843,  during  which  time  the 
late  tariff"  has  been  in  operation,  it  amounted 
to  only  1,037,530  lbs.,  being  a  falling  off"  on 
the  average  imports  of  the  last  eight  years, 
of  77  per  cent.,  and  as  contrasted  with  1841, 
1842,  of  more  than  82  per  cent.  Mr.  Slade 
does  not  attribute  this  reduction  solely  to 
the  operation  of  the  tariff",  though  that  was 
mainly  instrumental — particularly  the  coarse 
wool  provision.  The  tariff"  of  1832,  admit- 
ted wool  of  the  value  of  eight  cents  and 
under,  free  of  duty.  It  is  curious  that 
nearly  all  the  wool  imported  was  of  this  de- 
scription. Taking  the  period  above  alluded 
to,  of  ei^ht  year? — from  1835  to  1842,  and 
about  71,000,000  out  of  the  75,000,000  lbs. 
imported,  was  the  minimum  priced  wool, 
though  by  no  means  always  coarse.  The 
condition  and  depressed  state  of  the  for- 
eign market,  tlie  bad  manner  in  which  the 
wool  was  prepared  and  put  up,  reduced  the 
price  whence  imported,  to  eight  cents,  and 
then  it  came  free  of  duty,  and  tliis  wool  it 
was  that  came  in  competition  with  our  own, 
and  kept  it  down.  Under  the  late  tariff", 
wool  must  now  at  the  place  whence  ini- 
ported,  be  of  the  value  of  seven  cents  or 
under,  and  also  be  coarse,  before  it  can  come 
in  under  the  small  duty  of  five  per  cent. — 
none  now  comes  in  free — but  if  the  wool  is 
not  coarse,  though  below  the  value  of  seven 
cents,  it  has  to  pay  a  duty  of  three  cents  a 
pound,  and  thirty  per  cent.,  advalorem,  mak- 
ing a  duty  of  some  five  or  six  cents  a  pound 
on  all  such  wool. 

There  is  another  very  important  point  in 
reference  to  this  foreign  wool,  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  It  is  said  to  lose  as  high  as  some 
seventy-five  per  cent,  in  cleansing,  as  op- 
posed to  some  thirty-three  per  cent,  average 
loss  on  American  wool.  Thus,  suppose  one 
dollar  buys,  at  12|-  cents  per  lb.  8  lbs.  for- 
eign wool,  which  including  freight,  insu- 
rance, commissions  and  profits,  we  will  sup- 
pose to  be  its  cost  to  the  manufacturer — that 
one  dollar  buys,  at  33  cents  a  lb.  3  lbs.  Ame- 
rican coarse  wool ;  when  cleansed  ready  for 
carding,  there  will  be  an  equal  quantity, 
2  lbs.  of  each — or  for  the  wool  clear  of  the 
dirt,  the  cost  is  50  cents  per  lb.  in  either 
case.  If  this  is  so,  33  cents,  it  would  seem, 
is  likely  to  be  the  minimum  price  of  our 
coarse  wool,  unless  reduced  by  home  compe- 
tition. Judging  from  the  great  falling  off"  in 
the  importations  immediately  after  the  late 
tariff"  went  into  operation,  and  as  t'lie  small 
duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  minimum  priced 
wool  is  unequal  to  accout  for  it,  it  is  fair  to 


suppose  that  this  coarse  wool  provision,  has 
shut  out  millions  of  pounds  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  brought  into  competition 
with  our  own  common  wool.  The  farmers 
and  wool  growers  are  exceedingly  interested 
that  this  provision  of  the  tariff  law  should 
be  thoroughly,  honestly,  and  efficiently  exe- 
cuted. They  have  a  right  to  expect  good 
faith  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers, independent  of  the  action  of  the 
custom  house.  They  have  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  them.  They  have  sought 
the  establishment  and  success  of  the  manu- 
facturing interest,  and  their  votes  and  influ- 
ence have  mainly  insured  it.  They  have 
in  doing  so,  made  few  stipulations  for  them- 
selves, but  in  this  small  boon  that  has  been 
extended  to  them,  they  trust  the  word  of 
promise  will  be  kept. 

A  respectable  eastern  paper,  the  Boston 
Courier,  of  a  late  date,  estimates  there  is  in 
operation  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  more  ma- 
chinery than  there  was  at  the  beginning  of 
1843.  It  is  supposed  there  was  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  1843,  at  least  half  a  year's 
clip  of  old  wool,  and  the  clip  of  '43  was  un- 
usually large.  It  is  also  stated  that  the 
quantity  of  pulled  wool  had  accumulated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  year  to  a  great  and 
unusual  extent,  owing  to  the  falling  off  in 
the  manufacture  of  flannels  and  other  fab- 
rics, in  which  it  is  principally  used.  The 
stock  of  every  description  is  now  said  to  be 
nearly  consumed,  except  a  moderate  but  fair 
supply,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turers, and  within  the  last  sixty  days  wool 
has  advanced  considerably.  It  is  now  worth 
from  33  to  .55  cents.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  while  the  quantity  of  American  wool 
likely  to  be  in  market  during  1844,  must  be 
nearly  one  half  less  than  it  was  in. '43,  there 
is  machinery  in  operation  to  consume  from 
25  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  was  consumed 
during  that  year,  or  sufficient  to  consume 
almost  twice  the  the  clip  of  1844.  There' 
will  hence  be  a  demand  for  wool,  and  this 
demand  will  go  on  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  question  is  who  shall  supply 
it — whether  our  own  farmers  and  wool  grow- 
ers, our  own  lands  and  sheep,  or  whether 
failing  to  supply  our  own  consumption,  with 
all  our  territory  and  advantages  of  soil  and 
climate,  we  must  import  our  wool  from  for- 
eign countries.  That  this  demand  and  con- 
sumption are  likely  to  continue  to  increase, 
appears  from  a  note  appended  to  a  very  able 
address  lately  delivered  before  the  American 
Institute,  by  the  Hon.  James  Talmadge — 
being- an  account  of  British  woollen  manufac- 
tures, exported  in  1841,  made  to  Parliament 
— that  Great  Britain  exported  in  that  year, 
of  woollens  to  the  amount  of  £5,748,673. 
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That  of  tliis  she  sent  to  the  United  States 
£1,521,980,  or  over  $7,000,000  worth, 
being  over  one  quarter  in  amount  of  the 
whole  British  exports  of  woollens.  The 
amount  she  sent  to  the  United  States  in 
1842,  as  appears  by  the  late  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  treasury,  is  ;B5,457,721.  There 
is  no  doubt  it  has  been  much  less  in  1843, 
during  the  operation  of  the  tarifT.  Who  can 
doubt  it  will  every  year  diminish — that  the 
same  thing  will  take  place  in  reference  to 
this  branch  of  manufacture  as  has  in  refer- 
ence to  the  cotton,  hardware,  &.C.,  and  that 
we  shall  supply  ourselves. 

The  aggregate  amount  imported  from  all 
countries,  of  woollen  manufacture  in  1842, 
was  $7,437,543.  It  is  the  largest  item  of 
our  imports  at  this  time,  except  silks,  which 
exceed  $9,000,000.  It  leaves  our  woollen 
manufacturers  a  fine  margin,  and  they  will 
diminish  the  amount  of  these  imports  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Those  engaged  in  the  importing 
of  foreign  cloths,  see  that  this  must  be  the 
result.  A  member  of  a  large  Philadelphia 
firm,  exclusively  in  this  business,  remarked 
the  other  day,  that  they  would  be  compelled 
to  turn  their  attention  to  domestic  goods, 
that  as  to  cassimeres,  they  were  already 
being  driven  entirely  from  the  market. 

It  is  estimated  it  would  take  2,000,000 
acres  of  land  to  keep  the  sheep  we  require. 
We  have  now  about  20,000,000  sheep ;  and 
the  clip  of  1840,  is  put  down  in  the  Farm- 
er's Encyclopaedia,  at  35,802,114  lbs.  The 
sheep  of  Great  Britain,  were  estimated  in 
1834,  at  32,000,000.  She  imported  in  1841, 
for  her  own  consumption  beyond  her  own 
production  of  wool,  52,862,029  lbs.,  almost 
twice  as  much  as  the  quantity  grown  in  the 
United  States.  W^e  require  for  our  own 
manufacture  and  consumption,  or  shall  by 
the  time  we  can  grow  the  sheep,  at  least 
twice  the  quantity  of  wool  we  at  present 
grow,  and  our  flocks  may  safely  be  doubled. 

The  western  States  are  now  growing  a 
good  deal  of  wool.  Ohio  as  a  wool  growing 
State,  comes  next  after  new  York  and  Ver- 
mont, and  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  latter. 
The  relative  advantages  of  the  West,  as 
compared  with  the  high  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  the  East,  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
cussed of  late.  But  why  are  not  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  as  well  or  better  calculated  for 
sheep-husbandry,  than  either  the  western  or 
the  eastern  States'!  We  have  more  land 
cleared  than  we  have  capital  or  population 
to  work  in  tillage ;  this  is  particularly  true 
of  the  lower  counties  of  our  State.  To 
work  a  whole  country  as  a  tillage,  in  grow- 
ing grain,  grazing  little  and  mowing  less. 


requires,  to  do  so  to  advantage,  the  command 
of  a  vast  deal  of  labour  and  capital. 

The  sheep  we  have,  in  every  part  of  our 
State  look  well,  and  seem  to  do  well,  though 
they  are  not  kept,  with  few  exceptions,  in 
large  quantities.  We  certainly  have  a  great 
advantage  over  the  eastern  States,  in  the 
mildness  of  our  climate  and  the  very  little 
snow  we  have.  Sheep  will  winter  with  us 
without  any  hay  or  fodder,  and  do  well,  un- 
less it  should  be  necessary  to  feed  them  for 
a  few  days  during  a  slight  fall  of  snow, 
which  seldom  lasts  over  a  week.  I  have 
now  on  my  farm  a  flock  of  100,  that  have 
scarcely  eaten  as  many  pounds  of  hay  or 
fodder  thus  far  this  winter,  and  they  are  in 
good  condition.  I  visited  Dr.  Jarvis'  farm 
near  Claremont,  in  New  Hampshire,  some 
time  back.  It  was  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  the  Doctor  had  some  dozen  men  en- 
gaged in  mowing,  and  informed  me  that  he 
mowed  over  something  like  200  acres,  to 
get  hay  for  iiis  sheep.  His  flock  was  large, 
consisting  of  about  2000.  It  is  probably 
fair  to  estimate  that  it  costs  nearly  or  quite 
one  dollar  a  head,  to  winter  sheep  in  any 
of  the  New  England  States  or  New  York. 
In  reference  to  the  West,  we  certainly 
have  a  very  great  advantage  over  it,  in 
having  a  good  and  ready  market  for  our 
lambs;  we  can  readily  selU  them  to  the 
Philadelphia  butchers  when  some  four  or 
five  months  old,  for  two  to  three  dollars  a 
piece.  Then  again,  we  can  feed  off  any  we 
may  wish  to  part  with,  in  the  fall  or  winter, 
and  get  them  to  market  almost  without  ex- 
pense, indeed  the  butchers  will  come  to  our 
farms  for  them.  So  that  we  may  grow  sheep 
with  us,  both  for  the  wool  and  for  the  car- 
cass, and  the  latter  is  often  the  paramount 
consideration  with  the  English  shepherd. 
The  West  has  no  advantage  over  the 
lower  counties-  in  our  State,  on  the  score  of 
the  cheapness  of  tlieir  lands.  An  emigrant 
cannot  locate  himself  on  a  Western  prairie, 
build  his  house  or  log-cabin,  and  fence  or 
enclose  his  land,  including  the  expense  of 
removing  his  family,  as  cheap  as  a  farm  of 
like  dimensions  can  be  bought  in  Kent  or 
Sussex,  and  a  naturally  good  soil  too,  with 
decent  buildings  and  fences,  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  sheep-husbandry.  This  may  seem 
strange,  but  I  believe  it  is  true.  Such  farms 
can  often  be  had  for  six  to  ten  dollars  per 
acre,  including  improvements,  and  in  a  good 
neighbourhood,  near  a  free-school  and  a 
church,  and  with  as  good  roads  as  a  wheel 
ever  passed  over.  VVhen  land  can  be  had 
at  these  prices,  and  such  as  from  its  position 
and  quality  is  adapted  to  tlie  business,  it 
might  do  to  follow  sheep-husbandry  exclu- 
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sively.  In  our  county,  however,  where 
lands  are  much  hi£>-her,  a  mixed  husbandry, 
grain,  grazinu^,  and  sheep,  would  probably 
do  better.  Small  flocks,  from  10  to  20,  50 
and  100,  are  very  common  with  the  New 
England  farmers.  It  affords  lamb  or  mutton 
for  the  table,  wool  for  domestic  purposes,  as 
well  as  sufficient  to  sell  or  exchange  for  the 
cloth  required  by  the  family,  and  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  keeping  a  small  flock,  incon- 
siderable and  hardly  felt.  Another  circum- 
stance results  from  this  common  practice  of 
keeping  sheep ;  the  dogs  get  used  to  them, 
become  as  it  were,  domesticated  with  them, 
and  sheep  for  this  reason  are  seldom  dis- 
turbed there  by  dogs.  The  first  clip  at  the 
present  price  of  wool,  will  nearly  return  the 
capital  invested  in  the  sheep.  And  the  an- 
nual clip  from  a  flock  of  .500,  including  the 
sale  of  lambs,  would  afford  in  these  hard 
times,  a  neat  little  income,  and  with  this 
advantage,  that  there  would  be  little  or  no- 
thing to  be  paid  out  of  it  for  labour,  to  pay 
which,  nearly  half  the  receipts  of  our  grain 
farms  have  to  go,  and  with  this  still  further 
advantage,  tiiat  our  sheep  farms  would  every 
year  be  growing  better  instead  of  worse,  and 
"that  without  any  outlay  for  lime  or  manure. 
We  might  almost  afford  to  sheep  our  old 
fields  with  this  exclusive  object,  and  without 
regard  to  further  profits.  It  is  not  best, 
however,  for  the  farmer  to  be  too  sanguine 
of  realizing  great  profits.  The  pursuit  of 
agriculture  is  not  likely  with  us,  to  result 
in  great  profits  or  the  sudden  accumulation 
of  fortunes ;  it  is  better  that  it  should  not — 
it  is  our  privilege  that  it  does  not.  The 
farmer  is  content  to  pursue  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way,  avoiding  alike  the  extremes  of 
poverty  or  riches,  engaging  in  no  mere 
speculative  pursuits,  but  at  the  same  time 
exercising  an  intelligent  and  discriminating 
judgment  in  the  objects  he  selects  for  pro- 
duction— and  with  this  view  he  should  espe- 
cially seek  to  comprehend  the  bearing  of 
the  legislation  of  the  country  upon  his  own 
immediate  interests,  and  he  will  thus  be  able 
to  direct  his  efforts  in  a  manner  most  likely 
to  ensure  a  fair  reward  for  his  labour. — Dela- 
ware Journal. 


be  a  valuable  one,  on  account  of  the  oil 
which  its  seeds  contain,  I  presume  but  few 
of  your  readers  are  in  possession  of  the  early 
numbers  of  the  work  I  allude  to,  and  for 
their  information  I  will  briefly  notice  the 
most  material  part  respecting  this  plant. 
The  seed,  it  appears,  was  first  brought  to 
the  south  by  African  negroes,  who  cultivated 
it  as  a  valuable  and  important  ingredient  in 
their  pottages,  being  first  moderately  roasted. 
The  pod  which  contains  the  seed,  is  shaped 
like,  and  much  about  the  size,  of  a  tobacco 
pod.  It  is  stated  that  two  gallons  and  up- 
wards of  cold  drawn  oil,  were  obtained  from 
a  bushel  of  the  seed,  and  that  it  is  equal  to, 
and  used  for  the  same  purposes,  as  the  best 
olive  oil,  and  will  keep  for  several  years 
without  turning  rancid.  The  usual  mode  of 
planting  the  seed  is  in  hills,  three  feet  apart, 
two  or  tliree  plants  in  a  hill,  and  the  ground 
lo  be  worked  much  in  the  same  way  as  for 
corn. 

I  have  no  right  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  article  from  which  I  have  given  an 
abstract,  and  as  the  subject  is  worthy  of  in- 
quiry, I  siiall  be  glad  to  learn  through  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  work,  if  the  Bene 
plant  be  still  cultivated  in  any  of  the  South- 
ern or  other  States,  and  if  so,  where  I  can 
procure  some  of  the  seed,  for  if  all  be  true 
that  is  said  respecting  the  article,  it  would 
prove  a  valuable  one  for  cultivation. 

J.  T. 

HaniiUon  tovvnsliip,  Hunterdon 
CO.,  N.  J.,  Jan.  12th,  1844. 

The  Bene  plant— Sesainjfm  Orientale,  is  an  annual 
plant,  and  is  we  believe,  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
the  Southern  States.  It  delights  in  the  tobacco  and 
cotton  region,  where  the  seed  readily  ripens.  In  this 
vicinity  H  is  frequently  grown  in  our  gardens,  but  the 
season  is  too  short  for  the  seed  to  mature,  unless  the 
plant  is  urged  in  hot-beds.  A  decoction  is  made  of  the 
leaf,  and  is  valued  as  a  remedy  in  dysenteric  affections. 

The  plant,  which  is  sometimes  called  vanglo,  or  oil 
plant,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Jamaica  by 
thf"  Jews,  who  are  fond  of  the  seed,  and  frequently 
make  them  into  cakes.  In  Japan  and  China,  where 
tliey  have  no  butter,  they  use  the  oil  for  frying  fish,  &c. 
The  seed  is  rich  in  oil,  and  may  readily  be  procured, 
we  apprehend,  at  our  seed  stores. — Ed. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

The  Bene  Plant. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  looking  over  some  of 
the  early  numbers  of  the  "  American  Farm- 
er," the  other  day,  I  found  in  one  for  the 
15th  December,  1820,  an  interesting  article 
respecting  the  "Bene  plant,"  which  w^as  at 
that  period  cultivated  in  Georgia.  I  never 
before  heard  of  this  plant,  but  it  appears  to 


Speaking  of  farming  in  Belgium,  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  says :  "  It 
is  one  vast  garden ;  every  inch  of  ground  is 
compelled  to  produce  its  utmost.  The  su- 
perficial farmers  of  America,  who  imper- 
fectly turn  up  the  soil  of  a  thousand  acres, 
might  take  a  profitable  lesson  from  the  care 
and  skill  which  here  enable  every  acre  to 
support  more  than  its  man." 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Food  for  Cattle. 

At  this  time,  when  the  correct  principles 
of  farming  and  feeding,  as  ascertained  by 
chemical  analysis,  are  a  subject  of  general 
inquiry,  I  have  thought  the  following  article 
on  "Food  for  Cattle,"  would  be  interest- 
ing to  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet.  It  appears 
to  me  that  a  far  greater  value  has  been  at- 
tached to  some  esculents  containing  a  very 
large  portion  of  water,  such  as  turnips,  beets, 
carrots,  potatoes,  &c.,  than  they  deserve ; 
whilst  others,  in  which  the  proportions  of 
organic  matter  are  very  great,  such  as  peas, 
beans,  oats,  barley,  wheat-bran,  &c.,  have 
been  too  much  neglected.  It  is  quite  con 
trary  to  the  received  opinion,  that  100  lbs. 
of  the  skin  of  wheat, — bran — is  as  valuable 
for  cattle  food,  as  100  lbs.  of  almost  any  arti- 
cle that  can  be  given  to  them.  But  this 
may  account  for  the  observation  that  we 
have  often  heard  made,  that  "  miller's  horses 
and  hogs  are  always  fat,"  as  they  are  gene- 
rally fed  liberally  on  wheat-ofFal.       J.  L. 

Milverton,  First  month  12th,  1844. 

Extracted  from  Dr.  Playfair's  Lecture,  de- 
livered to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  in  December  last. 

The  food  of  cattle  is  of  two  kinds,  azotized 
and  unazotizcd,  with  or  without  nitrogen 
The  following  table  gives  the  analysis  of 
various  kinds  of  food  of  cattle  in  their  fresh 
state : 


Organic 

Water. 

matters. 

Ashe 

100  lbs.  Peas, 

1() 

801 

3? 

"          Beans, 

14 

82i 

n 

"          Lentils, 

16 

81 

3 

"          Oats, 

18 

79 

3 

"          Oat-meal, 

9 

89 

2 

*'          Barley-meal, 

151 

82i 

2 

Hay, 

16 

76i 

7- 

"          Wheat-straw, 

18 

70 

3' 

"          Turnips. 

89 

10 

1 

"          Swedes. 

85 

14 

1 

"          Mangold-wurtzel  89 

10 

1 

"          White  carrot, 

87 

12 

1 

"          Potatoes, 

72 

27 

1 

Red  beet. 

89 

10 

1 

"          Linseed-cake, 

17 

75i 

71 

"          Bran, 

14i 

80i 

5 

A  glance  at  this  table  would  enable  a 
person  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  articles 
as  diet.  Thus  every  100  tons  of  turnips 
contained  90  tons  of  water.  But  the  value 
of  inorganic  and  organic  matters  which 
these  foods  contained,  differed.  Thus  Mr. 
Rham  states,  that  100  lbs.  of  hay  were  equal 
to  339  lbs.  of  mangold-wurtzel.  It  would  be 
seen  that  that  quantity  of  hay  contained  76 
lbs.  of  organic  matter,  whilst  the  mangold 
wurtzel  contained  only  34  lbs. 

One  result  on  feeding  animals  on  foods 
containing  much  water  is,  that  the  water 


abstracts  from  the  animal  a  large  quantity 
of  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  up  to 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  in  this  way 
a  loss  of  material  took  place.  The  mode 
proposed  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  of  ascer- 
taining the  nutritive  properties  of  plants,  by 
mechanically  separating  the  gluten,  is  un- 
susceptible of  accuracy.  The  more  accu- 
rate way  is,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  ni- 
trogen, which  being  multiplied  by  6.2,  will 
give  the  quantity  of  albumen  contained  in 
any  given  specimen  of  foo(]. 

The  following  table  shows  the  equivalent 
value  of  several  kinds  of  food,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  formation  of  muscle  and  fat,  the 
albumen  indicating  the  muscle-forming  prin- 
ciple : 


Un  azotized 

Albumen. 

mattef. 

00  lbs.  Flesh, 

25 

0 

Blood, 

20 

0 

"          Peas, 

22 

511 

"          Beans, 

31 

52 

"          Lentils, 

33 

48 

"          Potatoes, 

2 

241 

Oats, 

lOi 

68 

Barley-meal, 

14 

68 

Hay, 

8 

68i 

"           Turnips, 

1 

9 

"           Carrots, 

2 

10 

Red  beet, 

H 

81 

The  analyses  in  this  table,  are  partly  the 
result  of  Dr.  Playfair's,  and  Boussingault's 
analyses.  The  albumen  series  indicates  the 
flesh-forming  principles,  and  the  unazotized 
series  indicates  the  fat-forming  principles. 
By  comparing  this  table  with  the  former,  it 
will  be  at  once  seen  which  foods  contain  not 
only  the  greatest  quantity  of  organic  matter, 
but  what  proportion  of  this  organic  matter  is 
nutritive,  and  which  is  fattening,  or  that 
which  furnishes  combustible  material.  In 
cold  weather,  those  foods  shoifld  be  given 
which  contain  the  larger  proportion  of  un- 
azotized matters,  in  order  to  sustain  the  heat 
of  the  body.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  po- 
tatoes are  good  for  fattening,  but  bad  for 
fleshening.  Linseed  cake  contains  a  great 
deal  of  fattening  matter,  and  but  little  nutri- 
tive matter;  hence  barley-meal,  which  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  albumen,  may  be  advan- 
tageously mixed  with  it. 

Dumas,  a  French  chemist,  states  that  the 
principles  of  fat  exist  in  vegetables,  as  in 
hay  and  maize;  and  that,  like  albumen,  it  is 
deposited  in  the  tissues  unchanged.  But 
Leibig  regards  fat  as  transformed  sugar, 
starch,  gum,  &c.,  which  has  undergone  a 
change  in  the  process  of  digestion.  This  is 
why  linseed  cake  is  fattening;  all  the  oil  is 
squeezed  out  of  the  seed,  but  the  seed-coat — 
which  contains  a  great  deal  of  gum  and  the 
starch  of  the  seed — is  left,  and  these  are 
fattening  principles. 
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The  oxygen,  introduced  by  respiration 
into  the  lungs,  is  destined  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  carbonaceous  matter;  but  there  is  a 
provision  made  for  taking  it  into  the  stomach 
with  the  food,  and  this  is  done  by  the  saliva. 
The  saliva  is  always  full  of  bubbles,  which 
are  air  bubbles,  and  carry  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  into  the  stomach  with  the  food. 
The  object  of  rumination  in  animals,  is  the 
more  perfect  mixing  of  the  food  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  This  is  why  chaff  should 
not  be  cut  so  short  for  ruminating,  as  for 
non-ruminating  animals,  as  the  shorter  the 
chaff  is,  the  less  it  is  ruminated,  and  the 
less  oxygen  it  gets. — Mark  Lane  Express. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Iiiine> 

Mr.  Editor, — I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  article  in  the  Janu- 
ary No.  of  your  paper,  by  Willis  Gay  lord, 
"  On  the  Preparation  and  Use  of  Manures;" 
but  when  he  says,  a  vast  deal  of  needless 
controversy  has  been  carried  on,  respecting 
the  value  of  lime  as  a  manure,  or  the  quan- 
tity which  should  be  used  per  acre,  I  must 
respectfully  differ  from  him.  He  says,  "by 
some  it  has  been  extolled,  as  the  very  high- 
est on  the  list  of  effective  manures,  while 
others  have  described  it  as  of  no  use  what- 
ever, and  both  have  appealed  to  experiments, 
as  establishing  their  positions:"  and  then 
adds :  "  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
action  of  lime,  would  have  prevented  such 
seeming  contradictions :"  I  grant  this  would 
be  the  case  if  we  had  such  knowledge,  but 
is  Mr.  Gaylord  sure  we  have  it? 

Whenever  he  can  point  to  two  agricultu- 
ral chemists,  that  agree  in  opinion  on  the 
action  of  lime  or  plaster,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  quit  experiment  for  theory.  Let 
it  not  be  thought  I  am  foolish  enough  to  sup- 
pose, that  no  benefit  to  agriculture  may  be 
derived  from  chemistry.  I  believe  the  day 
may  come,  when  it  will  render  farming  a 
certain  science.  At  present,  agricultural 
chemistry  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  when  it 
attempts  to  direct  practical  farmers,  it  is 
but  the  blind  leading  those  who  see  dimly. 
We  must  at  present  rely  on  experiments, 
having  due  regard  to  the  soils,  climate  and 
country,  in  which  they  are  made.  Mr. 
Gaylord's  theory  will  not  do  in  this  country, 
for  if  we  put  any  faith  in  human  testimony, 
lime  will  not  benefit  some  of  our  best  land, 
full  of  vegetable  matter,  in  Chester  county, 
while  it  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
worn-out  lands  of  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
Now  how  does  this  agree  with  the  following 
from  Mr.  Gaylord  ?     "  As  long  as  there  is  a 


store  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  lime,  if 
not  in  excess,  is  a  valuable  manure,  but 
when  this  is  exhausted,  the  application  of 
lime  only  increases  the  sterility;  on  soils 
already  poor,  a  small  portion  speedily  ex- 
hausts the  remaining  powers  of  the  soil." 
When  Mr.  Gaylord  treats  of  plaster,  he  is 
much  more  reasonable ;  for  after  giving  the 
theory  of  Davy,  Liebig,  Chaptal,  and  Dana, 
he  refers  to  the  experiments  of  farmers  to 
prove  that  Davy  and  Liebig  know  nothing 
about  it;  Liebig's  theory,  upon  which  so 
much  stress  was  laid  in  some  former  articles 
in  the  Cabinet,  is  shown  to  be  the  most  ab- 
surd of  any  of  them.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Gay- 
lord, when  he  says,  "Mr.  Dana  appears  to 
approach  as  near  a  solution  as  any  of  them," 
which  is  not  saying  much  for  him.  Every 
one  will  say,  on  reading  the  article,  that  but 
little  is  known  on  the  subject.  When  Mr. 
Gaylord  quits  theory  and  gives  us  facts,  they 
are  valuable,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  us 
all.  He  says,  "  plaster  does  not  act  as  use- 
fully in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  as  in  the  inte- 
rior:" this  is  no  doubt  true,  and  I  think  he 
might,  when  treating  on  lime,  have  said  just 
the  reverse,  that  lime  does  not  act  as  use- 
fully in  the  interior,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea.  From  all  I  can  learn  on  this  subject,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  where  plaster 
acts,  lime  does  not,  and  vice  versa.  On 
some  of  my  land  on  which  I  can  see  no  im- 
provement from  the  use  of  lime,  plaster  pro- 
duces the  most  astonishing  effects.  A  friend 
tells  me,  that  in  Salem  county,  N.  J.,  they 
do  not  find  plaster  of  any  use,  but  think  they 
receive  great  benefit  from  lime.  I  would  be 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Cazier,  or  any  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  experiments  he  gives,  if 
they  would  let  us  know  through  the  Cabinet, 
the  result  of  any  experiments  they  may  have 
tried  with  plaster;  in  this  way  farmers  may 
greatly  benefit  each  other,  and  if  we  estab- 
Fish  this  as  fact,  we  need  not  fear  but  that 
chemists  will  soon  write  out  a  beautiful 
theory,  explaining  the  why  and  wherefore. 
Mr.  Gaylord  is,  I  think,  mistaken,  when  he 
says,  plaster  is  valuable  as  a  dressing  for 
wheat; — it  has  been  repeatedly  tried  in  this 
vicinity,  without  any  good  effect,  but  if  clo- 
ver seed  had  been  previously  sown,  the  ap- 
plication of  plaster  was  injurious  to  the 
wheat,  causing  too  much  growth  in  the 
clover  before  the  wheat  had  matured.  If 
chemists,  as  is  proved  by  the  foregoing, 
know  nothing  about  the  action  of  plaster, 
excepting  what  they  get  from  practical 
farmers,  is  it  likely  they  know  more  of  the 
nature  of  the  action  of  lime?  There  is  one 
well  known  eflect  of  lime  in  this  part  ot 
Chester  county,  which  I  do  not  think  their 
present  theories  will  account  for:   that  is. 
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its  preventing  the  ripening  of  wheat  and 
other  grain,  frequently  causing  wheat  to 
mildew. 

One  of  my  neighbours,  Mr.  Penrose, 
limed  a  field  for  corn,  at  the  rate  of  40 
bushels  per  acre;  having  80  bushels  left,  he 
went  over  two  acres  again,  making  80  bush- 
els per  acre ;  after  corn  and  oats,  he  sowed 
wheat,  and  at  harvest  the  two  acres  were 
mildewed,  and  scarcely  worth  cutting;  tiie 
remainder  was  plump  heavy  grain.  And 
this  effect  is  generally  observed  where  lime 
heaps  have  laid ;  both  in  oats  and  wheat,  it 
^s  shorter  and  greener  at  harvest.  We  have 
in  the  same  number  of  your  Cabinet,  another 
long  extract  from  Johnston's  Lectures  on  the 
same  subject,  all  English,  of  course,  which 
has  repeatedly  been  shown  not  to  apply  to 
this  country,  at  least  not  to  the  upper  part 
of  Chester  county.  Plaster,  we  are  told  by 
English  writers,  does  little  or  no  good  in 
England.  Might  we  not,  with  the  same 
plausibility,  recommend  gypsum  to  them, 
that  they  recommend  lime  to  usi  One  of 
your  correspondents  tells  us,  that  the  marl 
from  New  Jersey,  is  of  no  advantage  on 
this  side  the  Delaware.  If  crossing  a  river 
make  such  a  difference,  what  may  not 
crossing  the  Atlantic  ocean  dol  The 
lime  may  be  very  different  in  quality:  the 
only  place  in  which  he  mentions  the  kind  of 
lime,  shows  that  it  was  "shells,"  which  any 
practical  man  will  tell  you,  may  be  applied 
to  land  in  tliis  country,  in  almost  unlimited 
quantity,  without  doing  much  harm.* 

What  I  have  been  contending  against 
from  the  beginning,  is  the  universal  applica- 
tion of  their  theories.  Your  Darby  corres- 
pondent, notwithstanding  all  the  testimony 
to  the  contrary,  says,  "  lime  is  universally 
used."  What  he  understands  by  universally, 
I  cannot  say,  but  if  he  limits  it  to  "  the  uni- 
versal Yankee  nation,"  he  will  have  to  leave 
out  the  New  England  States,  for  one  of  your 
correspondents  says  lime  does  no  good  there, 
and  I  am  afraid  the  Great  West  must  follow, 
for  another  correspondent  that  experimented 
with  lime,  tells  us  that  it  can  only  be  ap- 
plied there  beneficially,  with  the  troioel.  If 
he  included  the  whole  globe,  he  must  in  ad- 
dition leave  the  300,000,000  of  China,  out 
of  his  universe ;  for  if  we  believe  the  reports 
of  travellers,  they  do  not  so  much  as  mix 
lime  with  their  poudrette,f  and  yet  are  said 


*  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  all  my 
experience  was  with  magnesian  lime:  pure,  orncarly 
pure  carbonate,  such  as  thegreatVaUey  marble,  I  have 
never  tried. 

t  Lime  should  never  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Poadrette.  The  Chinese  understand  their  business, 
—Ed. 


to  understand  the  nature  and  use  of  manures 
better  than  any  people  on  the  globe.  All  of 
which  is  very  unfortunate  for  your  Darby 
correspondent,  as  part  of  China  is  our  anti- 
pode,  and  perhaps  approaches  nearer  our 
climate,  in  some  particulars,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  earth. 

But  after  all  the  professor  says  about  lime, 
his  conscience  would  not  let  him  close,  with- 
out adding  the  following:  "Organic  matter, 
in  the  form  of  farm-yard  manure,  of  bone,  or 
rape-dust,  of  green  crops  ploughed  in,  or  of 
peat  and  other  composts,  must  be  abundantly 
and  systematically  added,  if  at  the  end  of 
twenty  or  forty  years,  the  land  in  which  the 
full  supply  of  lime  is  kept  up,  is  to  retain  its 
original  fertility,  otherwise  present  fertility 
and  gain,  will  be  followed  by  future  bar- 
renness and  loss." 

I  think  I  have  shown  in  former  communi- 
cations, that  the  organic  matter  enumerated 
by  the  professor,  with  the  addition  of  plaster, 
leaving  out  bone  and  rape-dust,  is  sufficient 
without  lime,  to  keep  up  the  fertility  in 
Chester  county,  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years.  And  in  order  to  give  this  argument 
its  proper  weight  with  practical  men,  I  will 
so  far  presume  on  Mr.  Townsend's  good  na- 
ture, as  to  give  a  short  extract  from  a  letter 
I  received  from  him,  in  answer  to  a  note, 
asking  information  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Townscnd  says,  "  The  farm  on  which  I  re- 
side, I  have  been  informed  by  my  father, 
has  never  had  any  lime  applied  to  the  soil 
prior  to  the  period  you  have  alluded  to,  ex- 
cept in  one  instance,  when  he  was  induced 
for  the  sake  of  experiment,  many  yeara 
since,  to  lime  about  half  a  field,  from  which 
he  said  that  he  never  was  able  to  discern 
any  beneficial  effects.  He  accordingly  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  liming  altogether,  and  re- 
lied exclusively  upon  gypsum  as  a  stimu- 
lant, and  the  barn-yard  for  manure.  The 
consequence  was  an  exuberance  of  produce, 
of  both  grass  and  grain,  without  impoverish- 
ing the  soil  in  the  least,  although  in  the 
habit  of  selling  annually,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  hay,  and  frequently  straw.  This 
course  he  pursued  nearly  fifty  years."  I 
will  only  add,  that  if  Mr.  Townsend's  farm 
had  been  heavily  limed,  it  would  have  been 
pointed  to,  as  an  unanswerable  argument  in 
favour  of  lime,  and  we  should  have  been 
triumphantly  asked,  what  but  the  lime,  could 
compensate  for  the  large  quantities  of  hay 
and  straw  sold  1  J.  W.  Van  Leer. 

CHARITY. 

Believe  not  each  accusing  tongue, 

As  most  weak  persons  do ; 
But  still  believe  that  story  wrong, 

W^hich  ought  not  to  be  true. 
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From  the  New  England  Farmer. 
Manuring^  Root  Crops  with  their  tops. 

Mr.  Breck, — In  a  former  communication 
to  your  paper,  I  promised  to  give  the  result 
of  an  experiment  which  I  was  induced  to 
make  from  the  suggestion  or  experience  of 
one  of  your  correspondents.  He  said  that 
"  if  the  tops  of  several  kinds  of  root  crops 
were  left  on  the  ground  where  they  grew, 
that  the  next  crop  of  the  same  kind  would 
be  as  good  as  the  preceding,  and  so  on  from 
year  to  year,  without  a  resort  to  rotation." 

After  harvesting  a  piece  of  carrots  in  1842, 
the  tops  were  thrown  into  heaps  and  covered 
with  dirt.  .In  the  spring,  the  heaps  were 
spread  evenly  over  th'e  ground  and  ploughed 
in  with  the  manure  for  another  crop  of  car- 
rots. The  ground,  each  year,  was  first 
planted  with  onions,  and  about  six  weeks 
after,  planted  again  with  carrots.  In  1842, 
the  onion  crop  was  almost  a  failure,  from 
planting  old  seed,  which  gave  the  carrots  a 
better  chance.  The  present  year,  the  on- 
ions did  well,  and  yielded  at  the  rate  of  296 
bushels  an  acre,  more  than  the  former  crop, 
while  the  carrots  fell  short  156  bushels  an 
acre.  The  last  carrots,  either  by  some  de- 
fect in  the  seed,  or  planting,  did  not  come 
up  well ;  spaces  of  several  feet  in  every 
row  were  missing.  I  also  suffered  more 
vines  to  grow  among  them  this  year  than 
last;  and  then  a  very  severe  drought  last 
summer  had  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  crop. 
Considering  all  the  disadvantages,  the  yield 
was  good;  the  roots  were  as  large  and 
smoother  than  the  former  crop,  which,  I 
have  no  doubt,  with  the  same  chance,  would 
have  been  heavier.  So  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  experiment  has  strengthened  my  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  application  of  the  tops 
to  the  succeeding  crop,  and  convinced  me 
that  they  restore  to  the  soil  a  portion  of  that 
specific  food  which  the  former  crop  had  ex- 
hausted. 

A  statement  of  the  produce  of  the  same 
piece  of  ground  for  1842,  was  inserted  last 
winter  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  which 
was  said  to  be  a  good  crop,  but  as  it  has 
given  a  better  yield  this  year,  I  will  briefly 
state  the  expense  of  cultivation,  together 
with  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  crop. 

The  spot  of  land  is  a  little  island  on  a 
marsh,  that  contains  one-fourth  part  of  an 
acre.  Soil  rather  sandy,  very  free  and  easy 
to  work,  and  but  little  inclined  to  weeds. 
Fifteen  single  horse-loads  of  hog-pen  and 
barn-yard  manure  were  ploughed  in,  and 
twenty  bushels  of  ashes  worked  in  with  a 
rake.  On  the  14th  of  April,  nine  ounces  of 
onion  seed  were  planted  in  rows  two  feet 
apart.     After  hoeing  twice,  eight  ounces  of 


carrot  seed  were  planted  the  1st  day  of  .Tune, 
between  the  rows  of  onions,  and  the  whole 
hoed  twice  more.  Sold  ninety-one  bushels 
of  onions  by  measure,  and  reserved  two  bar- 
rels. The  carrots  were  sold  by  weight, 
104|  bushels,  and  put  42^  bushels,  by  mea- 
sure, in  my  cellar.  I  also  raised  on  the 
same  spot,  1870  lbs.  winter  squashes,  and 
1260  lbs.  citron  melons.  Sold  1085  lbs.  of 
squashes  at  one  cent  a  pound,  and  a  part  of 
the  citrons  at  the  same  price.  Kept  no  par- 
ticular account  of  the  citrons — they  were 
not  saleable :  gave  away  more  than  I  sold. 
Paid  fifty  cents  a  load  for  the  manure,  and 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  bushel  for  the 
ashes. 

The  proceeds  of  the  crop  and  expense  of 
cultivation  stand  thus : 

Produce. 

96  bushels  of  onions,  at.  40  cents.       §38  40 
147      do.  carrots,  at  17      "  24  99 

3,130  lbs.  squashes  and  citrons,  at  i  ct.     15  65 


Amount  of  crop,  $79  04 

Expense. 

Manure,  including  ashes,  #10  00 

Onion  and  carrot  seed,  94 

19i  days  labour,  at  75  cts.  14  62 

4^    do.        do.  horse,  at  75  cts.  3  38 

Cost  of  cultivation,  $28  94 

Net  profits  of  i  acre,  $50  10 

The  crop  of  1842,  was  20  bushels  of  on- 
ions, 186  bushels  of  carrots,  and  about  1000 
lbs.  of  squashes,  not  weighed. 

The  most  correct  way  of  trying  the  ex- 
periment with  the  root  tops,  would  be  to 
confine  the  ground  to  one  kind  of  crop,  but 
when  I  was  reminded  of  it  by  your  corres- 
pondent, my  different  kinds  were  then  grow- 
ing; and  therefore  concluded  that  the  most 
correct  trial  would  be  to  cultivate  the  piece 
in  the  same  way  again. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured,  with  some  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  to  give  the  result  of  the 
experiment,  and  will  leave  it  for  the  reader 
to  judge  how  much  the  tops  benefit  the  suc- 
ceeding crop.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  if 
the  last  crop  of  carrots  had  come  up  as  well 
as  the  first,  had  not  been  injured  by  the 
drought,  nor  overrun  with  vines,  that  it 
would  have  been  equally  as  good,  if  not  bet- 
ter, notwithstanding  I  get  about  five  times 
as  many  onions.  I  have  left  the  tops  on  the 
ground  again  for  another  crop  of  carrots, 
and  should  a  further  trial  show  a  different 
result,  with  your  indulgence,  the  public 
shall  have  the  benefit.  C. 

Wickford,  R.  I.,  Dec.  1843. 


He  that  would   be  rich  with  the  least 
labour,  must  have  few  wants. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Scotch  Farming  in  the  Lothians. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  send 
you  a  pamphlet  on  "  Scotch  Farming  in  the 
Lothians,  by  Robert  Hyde  Greg," — a  practi- 
cal farmer  on  a  large  scale,  in  Hertford,  Eng- 
land,— which  was  imported  for  me,  by  Mr. 
John  Pennington,  bookseller  of  this  city, 
and  is,  I  suppose,  the  only  copy  in  tlie 
United  States.  I  recommend  you  to  insert 
it  entire  in  your  next  number  of  the  Cabi- 
net, that  the  American  farmer  may  be  pos- 
sessed of  its  invaluable  contents  without 
delay.  Numerous  suggestions  offer  them- 
selves to  my  mind  in  reading  this  pamphlet, 
but  I  forbear  to  state  them,  as  I  entertain  no 
doubt  they  will  also  occur  to  the  readers  of 
the  Cabinet. 

I  also  send  you  another  pamphlet  on  "Ag- 
riculture and  the  Corn-laws"  of  England,  a 
prize-essay,  which  may  form  a  part  of  the 
April  number  of  the  Cabinet.  This  pam- 
phlet will  also  afford  abundant  material  for 
reflection  with  all  American  readers,  and 
ought  to  be  well  considered  by  them.  A 
powerful  opposition,  the  extent  of  which  is 
unexampled  in  Britain,  has  been  formed  to 
the  corn-laws,  and  £00,000  already  collect 
ed,  to  forward  its  views.  The  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  often  read  in  the  news- 
papers about  these  laws,  but  few  of  them 
"  are  masters  of  the  whole  subject.  Mr. 
Greg's  pamphlet  will  inform  them  fully  on 
it,^  and  enable  them  to  draw  a  comparison 
be'tween  their  happy  condition,  and  that  of 
the  labouring  and  farming  classes  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  subjects.  Mr.  Greg 
demonstrates  clearly,  that  the  corn-laws, 
although  made  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  farmer,  are  injurious  to  them. 

With  best  wishes,  I  remain,  &c., 

James  Mease. 

February  13th,  1844. 

Letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  hij  Robert  Hyde 
Greg. 

The  following  Letter,  containing  the  sub 
stance  of  my  observations  on  the  system  of 
Farming  in  the  Lothians,  was  inserted  in 
the  "  Manchester  Guardian,"  in  the  hope  of 
awakening  attention  to  the  backward  state 
of  Agriculture  in  many  parts  of  England, 
more  especially,  in  the  neighbouring  coun 
ties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  . 

It  has  met  with  a  much  wider  circulation 
than  I  could  possibly  have  anticipated,  and 
has  gone  the  round  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  London  and  Provincial  press.  I  have, 
in  consequence,  been  called  upon  for  so  many 


explanations,  and  for  a  reply  to  so  many  in- 
quiries, that  I  thought  a  publication  of  it,  in 
its  present  form,  might  not  be  unacceptable, 
accompanied  by  such  notes  as  might  seem 
to  be  necessary,  or  desirable. 

It  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  the 
farmers  of  England  are  about  to  enter  upon 
a  serious  crisis. 

They  must  prepare  themselves  for  lower 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  than  have 
hitherto  ruled  in  this  country,  at  least,  for 
some  years. 

The  prohibition  of  foreign  cattle  and  meat 
has  already  been  withdrawn,  and  almost 
every  country  is  now  feeling  its  way  into 
our  markets,  with  various  results,  but,  on 
the  whole,  with  succeis. 

A  growing  conviction  prevails,  that  the 
Corn  Laws,  even  in  their  amended  shape, 
cannot,  much  longer  be  maintained.  If  re- 
pealed, prices  will  rule  low  from  the  in- 
creased competition  of  foreign  produce.  If 
not  repealed,  prices  may  still  rule  low  from 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturing 
and  other  classes  to  purchase. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  embarrassments, 
arising  from  permanently  reduced  prices  of 
agricultural  produce,  can  be  averted  only, 
by  a  union  of  improved  cultivation  and  more 
economical  management,  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant,  with  the  granting  longer  leases  by 
the  landlord,  on  rents  regulated,  in  part  at 
least,  by  the  current  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  farm. 

The  prosperous  condition  botli  of  landlords 
and  tenants,  in  Scotland,  even  under  the  ad- 
verse circumstances  of  the  years  1633  to 
1836,  bears  decisive  testimony  to  the  effects 
of  an  improved  cultivation  and  of  corn  rents; 
and,  if  the  attention  of  any  one  lias  been 
awakened  to  these  effects  .by  perusing  my 
"  Letter  on  Farming  in  the  Lothians,"  I 
shall  feel  amply  repaid  for  the  little  trouble 
which  has  attended  its  publication. 

Robert  Hyde  Greg, 

Norcliffe,  Sept.  9th,  1842. 

Dear  Sir, — Now  that  parliamentary  war- 
fare is  over,  and  the  din  of  arms  and  of  spe- 
cial constables*  is  subsiding,  it  may,  perhaps, 
not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers,  more 
especially  the  agricultural  portion  of  them, 
to  peruse  the  notes  I  have  made  during  my 
late  visit  to  the  Lothians,  a  visit  which  I 
made  solely  for  farming  purposes. 

The  Lothians  comprise,  I  believe,  the 
counties  of  Edinburgh,  Haddmgton,  and 
Linlithgow,  and  have  latterly  become  cele- 
brated for  the  superior  system  of  cultivation 
carried  on,  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 


*  The  disturbances  in  tlie  manufacturing  districts. 
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farmers,  and  the  high  rate  at  which  the 
land  is  leased. 

Considering  the  fate  of  the  corn-laws  to 
be  sealed,  and  all  unequal  protection  to  the 
landed  interest  about  to  be  withdrawn,  I 
was  anxious,  both  as  a  landlord  and  a  farm- 
er, to  prepare  for  the  state  of  things  which 
such  a  change  might  introduce ;  more  par- 
ticularly as  a  farmer,  to  prepare  myself,  by 
increased  skill  and  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  my  farm,  for  the  keener  competi- 
tion and  lower  prices  which  the  free  intro- 
duction of  foreign  agricultural  produce  must 
establish. 

I  may,  perhaps,  just  mention,  that  my 
farm  is  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  con- 
sists of  500  acres.  It  is  conducted  on  the 
best  system  current  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago,  superior  to  any  thing  in  these 
parts,*  and  my  bailiff  was  brought  up  in  the 
Lothians;  but  aware  that  we  might  have 
been  stationary,  whilst  elsewhere,  as  in 
Scotland,  a  rapid  progress  had  been  going 
on,  I  determined  to  ascertain  the  actual 
state  of  farming  where  it  had  made  the 
greatest  advance,  and,  with  this  view,  de- 
sired him  to  give  me  the  meeting  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  first  of  July  last.  Owing  to 
the  kindness  of  a  friend,  who  understood 
farming  well  himself,  and  who  had  an  ex- 
tensive personal  acquaintance  with  the 
farmers,  I  was  enabled  to  visit  a  number  of 
farms  of  various  descriptions,  and  to  com- 
municate with  the  farmers  themselves  in 
freedom  and  confidence. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  general 
reader,  were  I  even  competent  to  do  it, 
which  I  am  not,  to  enter  minutely  into  de- 
tails :  those  capable  of  understanding  them 
should  visit  the  country ;  and,  whether  they 
do  so  on  a  tour  of  profit,  or  amusement,  they 
will  be  amply  repaid. 

The  general  conviction  which  remains 
upon  my  mind  is  this,  that  with  a  system 
equal  to  that  of  the  Lothians,  established 
throughout  England,  landlords  might  receive 
double  rents,t  farmers  be  rich  and  prosper- 


*  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

t  It  has  been  objected  to  the  notion  that  English 
landlords  could  obtain  double  rents  were  the  Lothian 
farming  to  become  general,  that  the  Scotch,  at  present, 
benefit  by  a  union  of  their  own  skill,  and  the  high 
price  of  produce  incident  to  the  unskilful  cultivation 
of  England,  and  that  with  the  low  prices  which  would 
follow  a  great  increase  of  production,  rents  would  not 
increase  in  equal  proportion. 

This  is  true,  but  unimportant,  for  the  power  of  feed- 
ing a  double  number  of  men  on  the  produce  of  a  given 
estate,  will,  in  the  long  run,  confer  upon  the  owner  of 
that  estate  an  equivalent  to  a  double  nominal  rent. 
In  like  manner  it  may  be  objected,  that  farmers 


ous,  and  the  country  be  rendered,  for  two 
generations,  independent  of  foreign  supplies, 
notwithstanding  an  abolition  of  all  protective 
duties.  I  am  confident  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  England,  Wales,  and  the  west  of 
Scotland,  might  be  doubled  ;|   and  that  of 


must,  ultimately,  come  down  to  the  ordinary  current 
rate  of  profits  ;  but  farmers,  employing  with  spirit  and 
intelligence  a  capital  of  X4000  or  XSOOO,  may,  at  al! 
times,  be  called  rich,  as  a  class,  compared  with  the  pre- 
sent race  of  farmers  in  England. 

t  The  possibility  of  doubling  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  England  has  been  doubted  by  many,  and  utterly 
denied  by  others.  My  conviction,  however,  is  shared 
by  men  more  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  such  a 
subject,  than  I  am.  In  the  "  Compendium  of  the  Evi- 
dence given  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appointed  in  1836,  to  enquire  into  Agricultural  Distress, 
by  William  Hutt,  Esq.M.  P."  (evidence  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  nature,  rendered  accessible 
to  the  public  generally,  through  the  medium  of  this 
Compendium,)  we  find  the  curious  fact,  that  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  greatest  distress  amongst  the  English  farm- 
ers, (J833  to  1836,)  the  Scotch  farmers,  universally,  re- 
presented themselves  as  thriving,  and  improvements  of 
every  kind  as  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  Since  that 
time,  (the  year  1836)  the  same  high  prices  which  have 
removed  the  complaints  of  the  English  farmers,  have 
placed  the  Scotch  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  M.  P.  for  Perth,  a  landowner  and  ex- 
tensive practical  farmer  in  Perthshire,  is  asked  by  the 
Committee,  "  Is  there  a  great  diflcrence  between  the 
cultivation  of  Scotland  and  England  ?— Ans.  There  is 
in  most  parts  ,  there  is  some  very  fine  farming  in  Nor- 
thumberland, but  generally  speaking  I  should  say  that 
upon  the  soil  of  England  the  produce  might,  with  very 
great  ease,  be  doubled."  "  Its  productive  qualities  are 
not  sufliciently  drawn  out?— Ans.  Nothing  like  it; 
it  astonishes  a  Scotchman,  who  comes  to  England,  to 
see  so  fine  a  soil,  under  so  fine  a  climate,  lying  in  such 
a  state." 

And  further  on,  he  states,  "  I  think  there  are  many 
thousand  acres  of  the  best  land  in  England,  yielding 
only  one  fourth  part  of  the  produce,  which  a  very  small 
amount  of  intelligence  and  industry  applied  to  it, 
would  quadruple."  And  again,  "  I  do  not  know  any 
land  in  England,  within  my  own  knowledge,  as  to 
which  I  am  not  satisfied,  that  if  I  were  to  purchase  it 
at  market  price,  and  expend  capital  upon  it,  it  would 
return  more  than  £5  per  cent,  upon  the  prime  cost  of 
the  land  and  capital  expended." 

Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  also,  states  of  his  own  farm 
in  Perthshire,  200  acres,  "I  should  say  that  .15s.  an 
acre  would  have  been  a  fair  rent,  in  its  former  state  ; 
now,  it  is  worth  £2."  "■  Its  former  state,"  being  the 
state  of  a  great  part  of  England  at  present;  and  if  his 
land  could,  by  these  improvements,  be  doubled  in  value, 
why  not  English  farms  by  similar  improvements?  It 
is  repeatedly  stated,  moreover,  by  the  Scotch  witnesses 
in  the  same  evidence,  that  peaty  and  heather  land,  by 
the  same  improvements,  chiefly  through  draining  and 
subsoil  ploughing,  was  being  brought  into  cultivation 
at  a  rapid  pace ;  the  value  of  such  land  rising  from  4j. 
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Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  be  tripled,  and 
this  without  any  material  addition  to  the 
agricultural  population.* 

The  Lothian  farms  consist,  each,  of 
200  to  500  Scotch  acres,  the  Scotch  acre 
being  one  fourth  larger  than  the  English 
statute  acre;  and  I  shall  limit  my  remarks 
to  the  current  acre  of  the  Lothians,  not 
knowing  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  the  com- 
mon measure  of  Scotland.f    Some  few  farms 


and  ill  some  cases  from  5(1.  per  acre,  to  404-.  and  45s. 
I  may  also,  I  believe,  quote  the  authority  of  a  compe- 
tent authority,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  for  the  correctness  of  my 
assertion,  that  the  produce  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
might  be  tripled.  I,  by  no  means,  intend  to  assert 
that  the  produce  of  every  individual  farm  in  England 
might  be  doubled,  far  from  it :  of  some,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  increase  the  produce  at  all.  The  great  defi- 
ciency with  our  best  farming  in  England  is  in  economy 
of  management,  not  weight  of  produce.  A  great  portion, 
however,  of  the  North-west  of  England  and  Wales,  is 
undrained  grass  land,  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  divid- 
ed into  very  small  fields  by  rambling,  uncouth  hedges, 
filled  perhaps  with  timber  trees.  I  have  no  doubt,  by 
the  introduction  of  furrow  draining,  putting  the  land 
through  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  throwing  it 
Into  good  sized  farms,  the  produce  of  such  land  might 
be  tripled. 

Even  the  fine  pastures  of  Northamptonshire  and 
Leicestershire,  which  supply  Smithfleld  with  the  finest 
beef,  if  subjected  to  a  proper  rotation  under  the  plough, 
might  probably  furnish  London  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  fat  cattle,  as  at  present,  and  yet  be  made  to 
yield  a  full  quota  of  Corn  crops  in  addition  ;  and,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  some  of  the  farmers  have  already 
intimated  to  their  landlords  that  they  could  do  so,  and 
that  they  were  anxious  to  make  the  experiment. 

*  Few  parts  of  Scotland  have  improved  more  than 
the  County  of  Perth,  which  exported  last  year  about 
100,000  tons  of  potatoes  to  the  London  market.  The 
population,  however,  seems  actually  to  have  dimin 
ished  since  the  census  of  1830.  In  the  arable  districts 
of  England,  the  population  is  probably  ample  for  an 
improved,  though  a  more  economical  system  of  farm- 
ing, but,  in  the  grazing  counties,  a  great  addition 
would  be  required,  should  the  land  be  broken  up,  and 
put  through  a  proper  rotation.  If  the  produce  of  the 
land  could  be  anything  like  doubled,  whilst  the  popu- 
lation remained  the  same,  a  double  portion  of  the  com- 
forts and  necessaries  of  life  must  fall  to  the  share  of 
each  individual ;  and  if  the  labouring  classes  did  not 
multiply  their  numbers  too  rapidly,  this  state  of  pros- 
perity might  continue  for  generations. 

The  low  rate  of  provisions  would,  in  such  a  case, 
render  Corn  Laws  as  useless,  as  those  which  profess  to 
protect  the  Cotton  Trade,  imposing  a  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  that  which  is  never  imported. 

1 1  believe  this  acre  is  common  to  all  Scotland:  if  so, 
they  are  as  much  behind  us  in  this,  as  before  us  in  other 
things;  for  we  have  no  less  than  four  or  five  acres 
current  in  the  same  county,  some  of  them  more  than 
double  the  measure  of  the  otbers,  thus  causing  great 
eonfustoii. 


are  rather  smaller,  chiefly  those  a  few  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  upon  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  keep  stock  for  the  purpose  of  manure; 
and  some  few  are  larger,  where  stock  is  fat- 
tened for  market ;  but  a  farm  of  300  to  500 
acres  is,  by  common  consent,  the  utmost 
which  one  farmer  is  thought  capable  of 
managing  himself,  just  as  a  concern  of  500 
looms  is  considered,  in  this  country,  enough 
for  the  personal  superintendence  of  one  man. 

The  farm  buildings  are  small,  compact, 
and  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  farm, 
and  have  always  a  steam  engine,  of  six  to 
eight  horse  power,  for  threshing  and  other 
purposes.  The  corn  is  put  up  in  stacks,  in 
a  stack-yard,  near  the  thrashing  machine; 
the  stacks  being  of  such  a  size,  as  that  one 
may  furnish  a  day^s  work  for  the  machine.\ 

At  the  entrance  of  the  farm-yard,  is  the 
dwelling  of  the  greeve,  or  bailiff';  for  every 
farmer  keeps  a  bailiff,  who  superintends 
every  thing  on  the  farm,  and  is  cognizant  of 
every  thing  that  goes  in,  or  out  of  the  farm 
buildings.  A  fact  which  struck  me  much 
was,  that  the  greeve  received  only  one  shil- 
ling a  loeek  more  than  the  ploughman.    The 


I  The  Steam  Engine,  ■a'pon  Lothian  farms  now  almost 
universal,  is  rapidly  spreading  throughout  Scotland, 
and  superseding  the  use  of  horse  power  for  driving  the 
thrashing  machine  and  other  farm  work.  As  the  engine 
appeared  to  be  used  only  twenty  or  thirty  times  a  year, 
I  could  not  clearly  understand  its  advantage  over 
horses.  I  have,  therefore,  since  my  return,  written  to 
Scotland  for  an  explanation,  the  subject  being  one  of 
considerable  importance.  The  answer  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix.  Meantime,  I  suspended  the  order  I  had 
given  for  an  engine. 

A  good  six-horse,  high  pressure  engine,  of  the  kind 
in  use  on  the  farms  in  Scotland,  costs  £110  or  £120. 
It  requires  about  three-quarter  cwt.  of  Newcastle  coal 
to  get  up  the  steam,  and  twenty-four  cwt.  will  thrash 
out  and  dress  one  hundred  quarters  of  grain.  So,  at  least, 
said  my  informant.  I  find,  however,  that  the  evidence, 
before  quoted,  gives  a  ton  of  coals  (though  of  an  infe- 
rior quality  to  the  Newcastle)  as  the  consumption  of 
ton  hours,  and  thirty  quarters  of  wheat,  and  forty 
quarters  of  other  grain,  as  the  quantity  thrashed  and 
dressed  in  that  time. 

Thrashing  machines  cost,  complete,  with  finishers 
and  dressers,  XSO  or  £90.  Excellent  ones  are  made  by 
Carlow,  of  Lennie  Port,  Costorphine,  Edinburgh.  They 
are  infinitely  superior  to  the  miserable  machines  creep- 
ing into  use  in  the  south  of  England,  and  turn  out 
wheat  ready  for  the  sack,  in  superior  condition,  and 
less  damaged  than  vihen  thrashed  with  the  flail.  The 
straw  also  is  less  cut  than  in  the  rude  Sufliblk  thrashing 
machine. 

It  is  now  about  twelve  years  since  mobs  went  through 
the  south  of  Englantl,  breaking  the  few  thrashing  ma- 
chines then  in  use.  It  ended  in  the  Magistrates  recom- 
mending the  farmers  to  lay  them  aside;  which  was 
done.  A  few  travelling  machines  now  go  sneaking 
about  from  farm  to  farm. 
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explanation  given  is  equally  remarkable, 
viz.,  that  every  man  on  the  farm  has  know- 
ledge enough  for  the  situation  of  greeve, 
but  every  man  has  not  the  qualifications, 
which  fit  him  for  the  management  of  other 
vien,  or,  perhaps,  is  not  sufficiently  trust- 
worthy for  so  responsible  a  situation.  That 
the  requisite  knowledge  for  conducting  a 
farm  of  500  acres,  may  be  had  for  12s.  a 
week — the  wages  of  a  ploughman, — and 
that  Is.  extra,  will  command  the  extra  quali- 
fications for  a  bailiff,  speak  eloquently  wh'it 
education  has  done  for  the  peasantry  of  this 
part  of  Scotland.  I  found  the  greeves,  uni- 
versally, clever,  acute,  and  sensible;  and 
their  minds  open  to  what  was  passing  in  the 
world,  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  farm, 
or  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  farmer's  dwelling  house  is,  generally, 
a  little  in  front  of  the  farm  buildings,  a  neat, 
comfortable  house,  with  kitchen  and  flower 
garden  attached. 

The  farmers,  themselves,  are  men  of  su- 
perior education,  manners,  and  style  of  liv- 
ing, to  the,  possibly,  equally  wealthy  ones 
of  the  farming  counties  of  England,  even 
Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk,  where  the  farms 
are  of  equal,  or  greater  extent  than  those  of 
the  Lothians.  As  a  class,  however,  ihey 
would  compare  better  with  the  master  manu- 
facturers of  Lancashire,  so  keen  and  push- 
ing. Few  of  them  are  without  a  handsome 
pheton,  for  the  use  of  the  female  members 
of  their  family;  they  are  of  most  hospitable 
habits ;  and  I  was  informed,  that,  excepting 
for  a  month  at  seed-time,  and  the  same  at 
harvest,  they  have  company  at  home,  or 
dine  out,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

One  feature  throughout  the  Lothian  farms 
may  be  remarked — a  great  uniformity  in 
the  quality  of  the  crops.  Not,  as  elsewhere, 
here,  a  good  farmer,  and  there,  a  bad  one : 
here,  a  failing  crop,  there,  a  middling  one; 
and  here  again,  a  fine  one ;  but,  nearly  all 
the  same,  showing  that  farming  is  there  re- 
duced to  a  science,  leaving  nothing  uncer- 
tain but  the  seasons,  which,  affecting  all 
nearly  alike,  do  not  materially  disturb  the 
uniformity  I  speak  of. 

The  present  season  has  been  remarkably 
favourable  in  the  Lothians,  as  a  whole, 
though  somewhat  too  dry.  The  wheat 
would  average  about  five  quarters*  to  the 
acre ;  and,  in  the  seventy  or  eighty  acres 
on  the  same  farm,  it  would  sometimes  be 
difficult  to  point  out  a  square  yard  which 
carried  more,  or  fewer  ears  than  the  rest  of 
the  field. 

The  farms  are  divided  into  fields  of  20  to 
50  acres  each;  the  hedges  are  dipt  low  and 


*  A  quarter  is  eight  bushels.— Ed.  Cab. 


thin,  and  the  ditches  covered  in,  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy as  little  space  as  possible.  There  are 
no  trees  in  the  hedge-rows,  and  few  fur- 
rows, the  land  being  laid  down  fat  ;f  and 
thus,  between  one  thing  and  another,  the 
entire  area  of  the  farm  is  made  productive, 
and  the  expense  of  fences  and  gates  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

Another  thing  worth  noting  is,  that  per- 
manent grass,  either  as  meadow,  or  pasture, 
is  unknown,  or  nearly  so;  the  only  hay,  or 
pasture,  is  derived  from  artificial  grass, 
sown  in  the  regular  rotation  of  crop,  which 
remains  two  years  down,  and  is  then  plough- 
ed up  and  followed  by  oats.  The  crops  of 
artificial  grass  were  extremely  heavy.  I 
counted,  in  one  field  of  sixteen  acres,  no 
less  than  234  sheep,  from  150  to  200  of 
which,  had  been  on  the  land  since  the  first 
of  April.  In  another  field  of  the  same  size, 
20  cows;  and  in  both,  the  feed,  chiefly 
white  clover,  was  abundant,  and  of  the 
finest  quality. 

The  rent  of  the  Lothian  farms  is  from  21. 
10s.  to  71.  per  acre  ;|  and  these  high  rents, 


t  Evidence  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston. — "The 
drains  are  placed  in  the  same  direction  that  the  fur- 
rows were  before  ;  but  I  have  iio  furrows.  I  lay  all  my 
fields  down  without  any  furrows.  I  object  to  furrows, 
because  water  is  allowed  to  collect  in  a  body,  and 
thereby  ruins  the  soil."  "Yes,  they  (the  drains)  answer 
the  purpose  of  furrows." 

•J  These  rents  have  been  objected  to,  as  exaggerated, 
and  it  is  said,  that  I  ought  to  have  given,  more  pre- 
cisely, the  rents  current  at  different  distances  from 
Edinburgh.  When  the  distance  from  Edinburgh  is  too 
great  to  benefit  from  the  town  manure,  and  daily  ac- 
cess to  that  market,  the  rent  of  land  experiences  a 
somewhat  sudden  fall  from  6/.  and  71.  to  41,  21.  10s. 
and  3^.  per  acre.  In  the  West  Lothian,  the  first  named 
rents  seem  to  be  current  within  3  miles,  and  the  latter 
w  ilhiri  7  and  8  from  Edinburgh.  The  quality  of  the  land 
rich  and  light.  The  land  in  East  Lothian,  at  twenty 
miles  distance  from  Edinburgh,  is  of  a  worse  quality, 
part  of  it  stiff  in  its  nature,  and  has  only  partially 
gone  through  its  course  of  furrow  draining.  The  rents 
there  are  lower,  and  vary  again  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  farm  which  may  have  been  drained,  as 
also,  whether  the  whole  expense  of  it,  costing  from  £4 
to  £8  per  acre,  has  been  thrown  upon  the  tenant,  or 
been  partly  borne  by  the  landlord.  A  tenant  will,  of 
course,  not  pay  the  same  rent,  when  he  has  to  lay  out 
2000;.  in  improvements,  as  he  would  have  paid,  had 
this  expense  been  incurred  by  the  out-going  tenant,  or 
had  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord.  On  farm, 
No.  8,  at  twenty  miles  from  Edinburgh,  stiff  land  on 
which  turnips  had  never  before  been  grown,  the  tenant 
furrow-draining  (but  if  at  his  own  expense  wholly,  or 
in  part,  I  do  not  know)  the  rent  I  understood  to  be  47s. 
per  acre. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  my  letter,  as  I  stated  be- 
fore, to  enter  into  minutiae  of  any  kind,  but  merely  to 
call  attention  to  a  few  striking  points  connected  witls 
the  Lothian  farming. 
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the  farmers  not  only  pay,  but  thrive  xipon ; 
indeed,  a  more  thriving  set  of  men  I  never 
met  with.     They  are  enabled  to  pay  these 


In  the  work  of  Professor  Low,  on  Scotch  Husbandry, 
will  be  found  a  complete  account  of  the  most  approved 
modes  of  furrow-draining,  subsoil  ploughing,  and 
other  late  improvements;  and  in  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  183G,  rendered  ac- 
cessible through  Mr.  Hutt's  "Compendium,"  will  be 
found  details  of  the  cost  of  the  different  improvements 
upon  every  variety  of  land:  and  the  value  of  such 
land,  before  the  improvements,  and  after.  In  compar- 
ing the  rents  with  those  of  English  farms,  allowance 
must  also  be  made  for  the  land  in  Scotland  being  tithe 
free,  and  the  poor  rates,  where  they  exist  at  all,  being 
very  low.  After  making,  however,  a  fair  allowance 
for  all  exemptions,  I  think  the  land,  generally,  through 
the  South-eastern,  Eastern,  and  central  parts  of  Scot- 
land, yields  40  to  50  per  cent,  higher  rent  to  the  land- 
lord, better  profits  to  the  farmer,  and  more  comfortable 
subsistence  to  the  labourer,  than  land  of  the  same 
natural  quality  in  England;  advantages  obtained, 
partly  by  larger  produce,  and  partly  by  more  econo- 
mical management. 

The  following  statement,  derived  from  the  Evi- 
dence of  both  Scotch  and  English  Farmers,  is  deserv- 
ing attention. 


SCOTCH. 

Hope. 

Bell. 

Robertson. 

ENGLISH. 

Brickwell. 

Rolfe. 

Cox. 

Name  of 
Witness. 

t--i 

to  00  CO 

OOOtO 

£.    s.    d. 
1     15    0 
1    11    6 
1    15    0 

Rent, 
Tithe, 
and  Paro- 
chial Bur- 
thens. 

»o  ta»o 

O-IO 

£.    s.    d. 
3     19    0 

3  13    6 

4  2    2 

Annual 
Average 
Expense 
per  acre. 

it»  CO*. 

Ci  tooi 

oco  ;o 

£.    s.    d. 
5    14    0 
5      5    0 
5    17    2 

— 

gg§ 

COiSCO 
O  ,f..  o 

duality  of 

land  estimated 

by  average 

produce  per 

acre  in  wheat. 

See  "  Remarks  on  the  present  state  of  Agriculture,  by 
Charles  Shaw  Lefevre,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Agriculture.    Session  1836."  llfA  Edit. 

It  appears  from  the  above  table,  that  the  total  aver- 
age expense  of  cultivation  on  English  Farms,  is  or 
was  at  the  rate  of  5/.  12s.  Id.  per  acre,  whilst  on 
Scotch,  only  41.  3s.  Ad.  The  produce,  per  acre,  being 
the  same  (or  rather  greater  on  the  Scotch  farms,)  the 
Scotchman  puts  into  his  pocket  1/.  8.5.  M.  per  acre, 
more  than  the  Englishman,  which  on  a  farm  of  five 
hundred  acres  amounts  to  718i.  15s.  per  annum,  and 
this  he  does,  after  paying  to  the  landlord  a  higher  rent 
than  would  have  been  paid  in  England. 


rents,  and  thrive,  partly,  by  the  heavy  crops 
arising  from  skilful  cultivation,  s^uA.  partly, 
by  economy  of  management  in  every  de- 
partment. Actual  wages,  however,  are  as 
high  as  in  England,  namely — 10s.  to  lis.  a 
week,  for  a  common  labourer;  12s.  for  a 
ploughman,  and  nine-pence  a  day  for  wo- 
men, ten  hours  to  the  day.  As  to  the  great 
amount  of  produce,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  all  the  land  is  under  the  plough.  Five 
quarters  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  are  reckoned 
a  fair  average ;  but  some  fields  turn  out  six. 
Ten  or  eleven  quarters  of  oats,  eight  to  ten 
tons  of  potatoes,  and  twenty-six  to  thirty 
tons  of  turnips,  are  reckoned-  good  fair 
crops. 

[to  be  concluded  in  next  number.] 

From  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Butter  making  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  HAVE  delayed  until  now  a  compliance 
with  your  request,  to  furnish  to  you  a  state- 
ment of  the  progress  of  butter  making,  aa 
pursued  in  our  county,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
from  a  number  of  our  best  butter  makers, 
the  details  of  their  process.  As  the  state- 
ments received  do  not  materially  differ  from 
each  other,  or  from  my  own  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, I  .shall  give  you  that. 

The  milk  room. — It  is  all-important  that 
this  should  be  cool,  dry,  and  moderately 
light,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Mine 
is  in  the  cellar  of  my  farm-house,  ventilated 
by  means  of  two  windows  about  two  feet 
square,  on  the  north  side,  and  a  like  window, 
and  a  lattice-door  on  the  south  side,  all  co- 
vered on  the  outside,  with  wire-gauze,  fine 
enough  to  e.xclude  the  flies.  The  floor  is 
formed  by  a  layer  of  small  stones,  six  inches 
deep,  well  grouted — that  is,  a  mortar  of  lime 
and  sand,  thin  enough  to  run  freely,  is  poured 
upon  the  stones  until  they  are  entirely  co- 
vered with  it, — and  when  dry,  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  water-lime  cement  is  put  upon  it,  and 
made  smooth  with  the  trowel.  This  costs 
little,  if  any  more  than  a  plank  floor,  and 
effectually  keeps  out  both  rats  and  mice; 
and  as  water  does  not  injure  it,  it  is  easily 
kept  perfectly  clean  and  sweet.  The  milk- 
pans  stand  upon  marble  slabs,  raised  upon 
brick-work,  about  two  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  the  butter  is  worked  upon  a  marble 
table.  A  pump  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  bringing  the  water  through  a  lead 
pipe,  from  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  the 
water  discharged,  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  cellar  in  a  channel  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, when  the  floor  was  cemented,  and  es- 
capes through  a  fine  iron  grate,  cemented 
into  the  floor,  over  the  mouth  of  the  drain. 
The  churn  stands  in  the  milk-room,  and  is 
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worked  by  a  dog-power  machine,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  building.  The  milk  room  should 
be  used  exclusively  for  dairy  purposes. 

Dairy  Utensils. — The  cows  are  milked 
into  wooden  pails,  not  pjfinted  on  the  inside, 
and  kept  perfectly  neat  and  sweet.  They 
must  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  dried,  and 
aired,  morning  and  evening;  and  never  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  pans 
should  be  shallow,  with  the  sides  much 
more  slanting  than  tiie  usual  pattern  of  pans 
which  we  see  at  the  tin  shops,  and  be  kept 
as  bright  as  silver;  they  must  also  be  well 
aired  in  the  sun. 

The  Milk. — This  must  stand  in  the  pans, 
undisturbed,  until  the  whole  of  the  cream 
has  risen ; — some  of  our  best  dairy-women 
say,  until  it  is  "  loppered,"  or  thick, — both 
milk  and  cream  are  then  put  into  the  churn 
together,  at  a  temperature  of  about  fifty-five 
of  Fahrenheit;   the  churn  is  then  worked 
;  with  a  rapid  stroke,  say  from  60  to  75  per 
,  minute,  until  the  butter  "begins  to  come," 
when  the  brake  is  put  upon  the  wheel,  and 
tlie  churn  is  worked  more  and  more  mode- 
rately, until  the  butter  is  entirely  separated 
from  the  butter-milk.     Upon  taking  the  but- 
ter from  the  churn,  it  is  washed  with  cold 
water,  salted,  and  thoroughly  worked  with 
a  wooden  ladle,  upon  the  marble  table.     It 
must  never  be  worked  with  the  hand,  as  the 
warmth  of  the  hand  will  injure  it.     It  is 
then  set  aside  in  a  cool  place,  until  the  next 
day,  when  it  is  again,  in  like  manner,  worked 
until  every  drop  of  the  butter-milk  is  ex- 
tracted.    It  is  then  fit  for  packing  away,  or 
'  for  use.     The  butter  must  at  no  time  be  al- 
■  lowed  to  get  soft.      Frederick  J.  Betts. 
I      Newburg,  Dec.  ]2th,  1843. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Sexual  character  of  the  StraAvberry 
Plant. 

My  Dear  Sir, — The  December  No.  of 
the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  contains  an  able  paper 
by  Dr.  Bayne,  of  Alexandria,  on  the  Culti- 
vation of  the  Strawberry.  After  giving 
ample  directions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  ground  and  forming  the  beds,  he 
advises  that  the  finest  and  most  productive 
varieties  should  be  selected,  such  as  Hovey's 
Seedling,  Female  Hudson  Bay,  Large  Lima, 
Bishop's  Orange,  and  Bayne's  Prolific.  Be- 
lieving that  every  flower  of  the  above  kinds 
is  female,  he  says  they  will  fail  to  yield 
abundant  crops,  unless  planted  in  proximity 
with  the  Melon,  or  some  other  variety  con- 
taining perfect  anthers. 

To  this  paper  of  Dr.  Bayne's,  is  appended 
a  series  of  remarks  by  the  editor  of  Hovey's 
Magazine,  in  which  the  writer  attempts  to 


prove  that  "  there  is  no  necessity  of  making 
any  distinction  in  regard  to  the  sexual  cha- 
racter of  the  plants  when  forming  new 
beds;"  "and  this,"  he  says,  "is  now  the 
generally  received  opinion  of  all  intelligent 
cultivators." 

The  little  attention  I  have  bestowed  on 
this  subject,  has  fully  satisfied  me,  that  the 
generally  received  opinion  on  this  point,  is 
erroneous.  Mr.  Hovey  does  not  deny,  that 
"there  may  be  fertile  and  sterile  beds  of 
strawberries,  but  the  cause  of  their  sterile 
character,"  he  says,  "  is  to  be  sought,  not  in 
a  naturally  defective  organization  of  the 
blossom,  but  rather  in  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion applied  to  the  plants."  There  is  a 
little  vagueness  in  the  phraseology  of  this 
sentence.  Does  Mr.  Hovey  intend  to  con- 
vey the  idea,  that  an  improper  mode  of  cul- 
tivation will  render  strawberry  plants  sterile 
by  causing  the  blossom  to  be  defective  in  its 
sexual  organization?  or  does  he  mean,  that 
such  a  mode  of  culture  will  render  the 
plants  sterile  without  impairing  the  sexual 
character  of  the  blossom?  He  probably 
means  the  former;  for  he  immediately  adds, 
"It  is  well  known  that  all  flowers  have  a 
tendency  to  become  double,  and  when  this 
takes  place,  it  is  also  known  that  the  sta- 
mens are  transformed  into  petals."  This 
remark  cannot  apply  to  the  strawberry ;  for 
who  ever  saw  ort  heard  of  a  double  straw- 
berry flower!  The  nearest  approach  to  it 
I  ever  met  with,  was  in  Turner's  late  Pine. 
In  the  blossom  of  this  variety,  I  have  seen 
eight  petals;  even  here,  however,  the  sta- 
mens were  unusually  perfect.  Mr.  Hovey 
is  wrong  in  saying,  that  all  flowers  have  a 
tendency  to  become  double.  If  he  had  said 
some  flowers,  or  many  flowers,  have  this 
tendency,  his  remark  would  have  been  un- 
exceptionable. He  goes  on  to  say,  "  now 
somewhat  such  a  change,"  [what  change — 
the  conversion  of  stamens  into  petals]]  "un- 
doubtedly takes  place  in  the  strawberry, 
when  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  or 
forced  by  too  much  nourishment  to  extend 
its  runners  too  far.  Repletion  is  fatal  to  the 
perfection  of  the  blossom,  though  it  may 
produce  apparently  vigorous  growth."  Here 
again,  I  think  Mr.  Hovey  errs.  Repletion 
may  be  fatal  to  the  production  of  the  blos- 
som, but  not  to  its  perfection.  In  other 
words,  culture  will  not  alter  or  modify  the 
sexual  organization  of  strawberry  plants, 
though  it  may  prevent  the  formation  of 
fruit  buds. 

The  terms  male  and  female,  as  applied  to 
certain  kinds  of  strawberries,  are,  strictly 
speaking,  somewhat  incorrect;  though,  for 
practical  purposes,  they  should  be  fully  re- 
cognized. 
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Every  variety  of  strawberry  possesses  in 
the  same  blossom,  both  male  and  female  or- 
gans, either  perfectly  or  imperfectly  devel- 
oped. This  imperfection  is  natural  to  the 
kind,  and  is  altogether  independent  of  any 
artificial  or  extraneous  influences. 

In  one  class,  the  male  organs  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly defective,  as  wholly  to  disqualify 
them  for  the  performance  of  their  appropri- 
ate functions.  These  varieties  then  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  female,  although 
traces  of  the  staminate  organization  are 
still  perceptible  in  them.  Some  of  our 
largest  and  finest  kinds  are  included  in  this 
class;  such  as  Hovey's  Seedling,  Bayne's 
Prolific,  large  Lima,  Hudson,  Bishop's  Or- 
ange, Spurious  Keen's  Seedling,  Mercer, 
and  many  others,  including  all  of  the  Haut- 
bois  I  have  met  with,  excepting  the  Sterile 
Male,  and  the  Conical. 

A  second  class  includes  those  kinds  which 
are  so  defective  in  their  pistilate  organiza- 
tion, as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  fruit, 
even  though  'the  anthers  yield  pollen  in 
abundance.  These  kinds  are  in  effect 
males,  and  are  so  designated.  Though  the 
pistils  are  here  not  wholly  wanting,  their 
organizeation  is  insufficiently  developed  for 
sexual  purposes.  The  difl^erent  varieties  of 
this  class  being  sterile,  are  unprofitable  and 
so  little  prized,  that  they  are  mostly  name- 
less. Two  years  ago,  I  met  with  a  straw- 
berry plant  that  came  from  the  forests  of 
Maine,  attached  to  the  root  of  a  Balm  of 
Gilead.  The  first  summer  it  extended  itself 
so  as  to  form  about  a  dozen  plants.  Most  of 
these  blossomed  last  summer;  but  every 
blossom  of  every  plant  was  so  defective  in 
its  pistillate  developement,  that  not  a  single 
fruit  was  formed ;  although  the  plants  were 
healthy  looking,  and  yielded  a  profusion  of 
pollen.  That  this  pollen  was  sufficiently 
active  for  the  performance  of  its  appropriate 
function  was  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  it 
readily  impregnated  Hovey's  Seedling  and 
the  White  Wood,  to  which  it  was  applied. 
In  both  of  these  instances,  after  the  fruit 
matured  the  seed  was  planted,  and  several 
of  the  plants  are  now  growing.  I  likewise 
reversed  the  experiment,  by  supplying  seve 
ral  blossoms  of  this  Maine  strawberry,  with 
pollen  from  other  kinds,  but  without  effect. 
On  visiting  the  garden  of  a  friend  last  sum- 
mer, I  saw  a  strawberry-bed  containing  pro- 
bably ten  thousand  plants.  Many  of  them 
being  in  blossom  at  the  time,  I  noticed  that 
the  stamens  were  unusually  abundant  with 
imperfection  of  the  pistils.  I  expressed  sur- 
prise at  seeing  such  a  bed  of  male  plants. 
The  owner  then  remarked,  that  this  kind 
had  been  in  his  possession  several  years, 
and  had  not  borne  fruit. 


A  third  class  of  strawberries  includes  a 
great  variety  of  kinds,  which  have  both  the 
male  and  female  organs  perfect  in  the  same 
blossom.  This  class  contains  some  of  our 
finest  and  best  vaVieties;  such  as  Keen's 
Seedling,  Elton,  Myatt's  Pine,  Knevet's 
Pine,  Old  Pine,  Old  Scarlet,  Svvainstone 
Seedling,  Turner's  Pine,  Conical  Hautbois, 
the  Alpines,  the  Woods,  and  very  many 
others.  A  single  plant  of  this  class,  will 
produce  fruit  when  completely  isolated.  A 
single  plant  of  either  of  the  other  two 
classes,  will  not  fruit  under  similar  circum- 
stances. On  this  point  I  have  fully  satisfied 
myself,  by  repeated  experiments.  Occa- 
sionally, it  is  true,  a  freak  of  nature  will  so 
far  perfect  the  defective  organs  of  varieties 
of  the  first  and  second  class,  as  to  produce 
fruit ;  but  this  so  rarely  takes  place,  as  not 
to  invalidate  the  rule  probably  once  in  a 
hundred  cases.  But  to  arrive  at  correct  re- 
sults in  these  investigations,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  isolation  of  the  plants 
should  be  complete.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
agency  of  the  wind,  the  pollen  may  be  con- 
veyed by  insects  to  a  distance  of  many 
miles.  I  have  carried  this  pollen  after  it 
had  been  j-emoved  from  the  anthers,  up- 
wards of  twenty  miles,  without  impairing 
its  activity.  If  then  a  bed  of  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling, or  any  other  female  strawberry,  should 
be  unproductive  one  year,  and  productive  the 
next,  this  fact,  abstractly,  does  not  afford 
conclusive  evidence  of  self-impregnation. 
Let,  however,  these  plants  be  completely 
isolated,  then  and  then  only,  can  satisfactory 
conclusions  be  arrived  at. 

The  three  divisions,  then,  into  which  the 
various  varieties  of  strawberries  may  be 
classed,  may  be  designated  as  the  staminate, 
the  pistillate,  and  the  stamino-pistillate.  The 
staminate  being  those  in  which  the  male  or- 
ganization alone  is  perfect ; — the  pistillate, 
those  in  which  the  female  organization  alone 
is  perfect;  the  stamino-pistillate,  in  which 
there  is  a  perfect  developement  of  both  the 
male  and  female  organs. 

These  remarks  are  the  results  of  a  series 
of  careful  and  minute  observations  and  ex- 
periments, made  in  forming  new  varieties  of 
strawberries,  by  cross-impregnation.  Should 
the  experiments  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, in  which  Mr.  Hovey  is  now  engaged, 
lead  to  conclusions  essentially  at  variance 
with  those  I  have  now  given,  I  trust  the 
Philadelphia  Horticultural  Society  will  ap- 
point a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  fully 
investigating  this  subject. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  D.  Beinckle. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  16th,  1844. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 


Keport  on  Crops. 

The  Committee  on  Crops  for  1843,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  pro- 
moting Agriculture,  make  the  following 
report : 

In  t!ie  perf()rmance  of  their  duty,  they  have 
examined  all  crops  whenever  notice  was 
given,  and  they  take  much  pleasure  in  in- 
forming tJie  Society,  that  the  appearance  of 
the  farms  they  have  visited,  denotes  that  the 
science  of  Agriculture  is  keeping  pace  with 
the  improvements  of  the  age;  and  embraced 
within  the  circuit  of  the  Society,  we  find 
farms,  whose  fair  fields  and  luxuriant  crops 
give  such  evidence  of  persevering  industry 
and  laudable  ambition  to  improve,  that  we 
should  do  injustice  to  the  agricultural  inter 
est  not  to  notice  them  at  this  time. 

Your  Committee  would  notice  in  the  first 
place  the  farm  of  James  Gowen,  at  Mount 
Airy.     This  place  and  its  productions  have 
often  received  honorable  and  well  deserved 
notice.      Agriculture   (particularly  in   this 
vicinity)  owes  much  to  this  gentleman.  We 
saw  here  the  once  barren  hills,  which  by  his 
exertions  are  now  clothed  in  verdure,  the 
valley  and  the  morass  rendered  fertile,  and 
made  to  yield  their  proper  share  of  produce. 
Indeed,  every  thing  on  this  farm,  speaks  of 
science    and   proper    management.      Your 
committee  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  in 
the  progress  of  its  growth  at  this  place,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  fields  of  Indian  corn 
that  was  probably  ever  grown  in  this  vicin- 
ity; certainly  the  best  raised  under  the  same 
circumstances.    The  ground  was  very  hilly, 
and  by  almost  any  other  person,  would  have 
been  considered  useless ;  but  by  this  gentle 
man's  perseverance,  it  was  made  to  yield  a 
crop,  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.     Un- 
fortunately, however,  a  severe  storm  pros- 
trated the  most  of  it,  which  in  consequence 
did  not  ripen  to  perfection.     The  crop  of 
wheat  also  claims  especial  notice;  this,  as 
indeed  all   the  crops,  exhibited   great  per- 
fection  in  the  system  of  farming.      Your 
Committee  also  visited  the  farm  of  Isaac  W. 
Roberts  of  Lower  Merion  township;    here 
also  were  plainly  to  be  seen  evidences  of  the 
successful  agriculturalist — the  ground  was 
all  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.    Use- 
less vegetation  had  no  chance  for  growth. 
Each  field  was  occupied  by  only  what  the 
master  intended  should  grow ;  neatness  and 
order  were  observed  in  every  thing.  A  very 
fine  field  of  wheat,  and  also  one  of  corn,  were 
examined   on   this  farm,  that  would   have 
given  satisfltction  to  the  most  fastidious  ob- 
server.    Your  Committee  also  examined  a 
very  fine  field  of  wheat  and  mercer  potatoes 


raised  by  Lewis  Willard  on   the  Hospital 
farm  ;  the  cultivation  here  also  is  deserving 
of  honourable  notice,  exhibiting  a  correct 
knowledge  of  what  is  required  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful farmer.   Your  Committee  would  also 
notice  a  very  fine  crop  of  Indian  corn,  raised 
by  William   Blackburn,  on  his  farm  near 
Frankford.     This  place  gives  evidence  that 
the  merchant  can  also  be  a  good  farmer,  and 
that  agriculture  requires  the  action  of  the 
mind  as  well  of  as  the  body.  Your  Committee 
would  also  notice  a  fine  crop  of  ruta  baga 
turnips,  raised  by  Samuel  S.  Richie,  but  not 
of  sufficient  quantity  to  entitle  them  to  the 
premium.      They  would   also  notice   very 
fine  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  potatoes 
on  the  Olney  farm,  of  Samuel  C.  Ford.  Also 
very  fine  sugar  parsnips  raised  by  Henry 
Chorley,  on  the  Scott  farm ;  a  very  five  crop 
of  ruta  baga  turnips,  on  the  farm  of  John 
Hunter,  at  Blockley.     Also  wheat,  oats  and 
ruta  baga  turnips  on  the  Clapier  farm,  by 
James  Robinson ;  he  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  these  crops  were  cul- 
tivated, exhibiting  a  very  correct  knowledge 
of  his  business.     Your  Committee  attended 
to  the  measuring  of  his  crops  of  ruta  bagas, 
a  very  good  yield  for  the  season,  which  was 
not  favourable  to  their  production,  but  not  of 
a  character  to  entitle  them  in  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee  to  a  premium.     Your  Com- 
mittee would  also  notice  a  very  fine  crop  of 
rye  on  the  farm  of  Ephraim  Holbert,  but 
being  in  separate  fields  is  not  entitled  to  a 
premium. 

Your  Committee  regret,  that  from  some 
misunderstanding,  although  they  were  al- 
ways ready  to  attend,  and  gave  public  notice 
to  that  effect,  they  were  not  called  upon 
by  any  of  the  competitors  for  the  premium 
on  grain  crops,  to  attend  to  the  measuring 
of  the  grain  at  the  time  of  gathering.  They 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  not  to  award 
premiums  on  wheat,  rye,  oats  or  corn.  The 
condition  of  many  of  the  crops  examined 
while  in  a  state  of  growth,  gave  evidence  of 
unusually  large  yields,  and  this  has  been 
sustained  by  the  certificates  of  the  produ- 
cers ;  but  your  Committee  believe  they  will 
have  performed  their  duty,  by  awarding  pre- 
miums only,  after  a  careful  examination  in 
person  by  one  or  more  of  the  Committee. 
Accordingly  they  have  awarded  premiums 
as  follows : 

To  James  Gowen,  for  the  best  sugar  beets, 
one  acre  1078  bushels  of  sixty  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  $8. 

To  Lewis  Willard,  for  the  best  acre  of 
Mercer  potatoes,  426  bushels,  %  8. 

To  Henry  Chorley,  for  the  second  best 
acre  do-,  Colman's  Agricultural  Tour,  $4. 
;     To  James  Gowen,  for  the  best  quarter  acre 
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of  sugar  parsnips  868^  bushels  to  the  acre, 
of  forty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  $  8. 

To  James  Gowen,  for  the  best  quarter  acre 
of  field  carrots,  687  bushels  to  the  acre,  of 
forty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  $  8. 

To  Samuel  S.  Richie,  second  best  quarter 
acre  of  field  carrots,  Colman's  Agricul- 
tural Tour,  $4. 

The  statements  of  the  different  competitors 
will  be  laid  before  you,  describing  the  man- 
ner of  cultivation  and  the  yield.  Your  Com- 
mittee congratulate  the  Society  upon  the 
generally  improved  appearance  of  the  farms 
in  this  vicinity,  giving  evidence  of  science 
and  skill  in  cultivation;  and  fully  sustaining 
the  high  standing  of  Philadelphia  county  as 
an  agricultural  district. 

Samuel  C.  Ford, 
Henry  Chorley, 
Samuel  S.  Richie, 
Manuel  Eyre,  Jr. 
Cornelius  J.  Smith, 
Committee  on  Crops  for  1843. 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  6th,  1844. 

From  the  Louisville  Journal. 

Culture  of  Coffee. — The  cultivation  of 
coffee  is  simple,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
could  not  be  advantageously  introduced  in 
our  Southern  States.  It  flourishes  well  on 
the  Jamaica  mountains,  at  a  height  above 
the  sea,  where  the  climate  is  quite  as  cold 
as  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  or  Louisiana. 
The  labour  is  very  light.  The  tree,  when 
once  planted,  will  bear  thirty,  and  sometimes 
fifty  years,  with  scarcely  any  attention.  The 
preparation  for  market  is  very  simple,  and 
can  be  performed  by  children.  It  would  be 
equally  profitable  with  cotton,  and  I  think 
far  more  so  than  either  rice  or  sugar,  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  health  attending  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  former,  or  the  terrible  using 
up  of  flesh  and  muscle,  demanded  by  the 
latter.  The  only  point  to  be  ascertained  is, 
whether  it  w^ill  bear  the  climate  of  our 
Southern  States ;  if  so,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  for  productiveness  and  facility  of 
culture,  it  will  be  preferable  to  any  other 
Southern  crop. 

S.  B.  Parsons. 

Flushing,  Long  Island,  Nov.  23rd,  ]843. 


THE  FARMERS'  CABIl^ET, 

AND 


Philadelphia,  Third  Month,  1844. 


It  has  been  said  that  every  man  who  has  a  font  or 
two  of  ground,  may  raise  his  own  grapes:  abundance 
too,  has  been  said  from  time  to  time,  recommendinj 


the  farmer  and  the  citizen  to  supply  themselves  with 
a  stock  of  bees,  and  thus  enable  their  families  to  luxu- 
riate on  the  fruit  of  their  labours;  and  we  have  been 
ready  to  conclude  that  every  one  who  has  a  spare  win- 
dow, whether  in  town  or  country,  may  make  his  own 
lioney,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so. 

On  the  11th  of  Third  month,  of  last  year,  while  the 
weather  was  cool,  the  editor  was  furnished  by  his 
friend  Jeremiah  Comfort,  of  Spring  Mill,  with  a  swarm 
of  bees  in  a  very  simple  box,  or  rather  in  two  glass 
boxes,  each  about  eleven  inches  square,  and  nine 
inches  deep,  communicating  with  each  other  by  a 
couple  of  holes  in  the  top  of  the  lower  box,  and  ac- 
companied by  tight  covers,  somewhat  larger  than  the 
boxes  in  which  the  bees  were  living,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  light  from  them.  They  were  placed  in  the  second 
story  of  our  residence,  at  the  window  of  the  bath 
room,  on  a  stand  made  to  support  the  hive,  the  en- 
trance for  the  bees  being  under  the  window  sash, 
which  was  raised  a  little  for  the  purpose.  Here  they 
have  stood  ever  since,  apparently  as  contented,  and 
just  as  industrious  as  if  in  a  hollow  tree  in  their  na- 
tive forest,  or  as  if  in  a  more  classical  position  on 
Mount  Hymettus.  Through  their  busy  season  of  sum- 
mer, they  were  a  source  of  great  amusement  and  in- 
terest to  the  editor  and  his  family,  a  day  rarely  pass- 
ing, but  the  covers  were  two  or  three  times  removed 
to  watch  the  rapid  movements  and  efficient  labours  of 
these  admirable  creatures.  The  light  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  when  the  covers  were  off,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  annoy  them  in  the  least,  as  all  their  opera- 
tions continued  as  if  undisturbed. 

Strong  indications  of  swarming  were  exhibited  for 
several  days  previously  to  the  17th  of  Sixth  month, 
last;  on  that  day,  about  one  o'clock,  vs'hile  the  editor 
was  in  the  bath  room,  and  the  covers  were  olT  the 
glass  cases,  the  customary  steady,  quiet  movements  of 
the  colony,  were  in  an  instant,  and  quick  as  thought, 
changed  to  the  hum  peculiar  to  the  occasion,  and  thou- 
sands of  those  which  happened  to  be  near  the  outward 
passage,  were  on  the  wing,  and  hurry,  and  bustle,  and 
confusion,  as  if  their  very  house  was  on  fire,  indicated 
that  pell-mell  resigned  within.  The  greater  part  of 
the  swarm  remained  thus  on  the  wing  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  when  they  gradually  settled  directly  under 
the  window  sill,  and  inunediately  commenced  return- 
ing into  their  box.  All  was  soon  again  quiet,  and  so 
remained  till  next  day,  when  about  noon,  the  same 
manoeuvres  began,  and  closed  in  the  same  way:  they 
settled  in  the  same  spot,  and  again  retired  into  their 
old  home.  Now  a  curious  question  presents  itself, 
and  we  ask,  why  were  these  two  fruitless  demonstra- 
tions made?  Had  the  queen — which,  by  the  way,  we 
obtained  a  sight  of  but  once  through  the  whole  sum- 
mer—overrated her  powers?  Did  she  come  out,  ex- 
pecting to  lead  ofl"  her  dependants  in  fine  style,  and 
from  some  cause  or  another,  find  herself  unable  to 
leave  the  window  sill?  and  did  her  dependants,  disco- 
vering this,  instinctively  cluster  around  her  there?  or 
did  the  scouts— the  pioneers,  sent  out  to  reconnoitre, 
—happen  to  return  just  at  these  junctures,  and  report 
that  no  resting  place  had  been  found  for  the  sole  of 
their  foot?  We  leave  these  points  to  be  settled  as 
best  they  may,  by  Huber,  and  Huish,  and  Sevan,  and 
our  friends  Affleck  and  Comfort,  and  proceed  to  state 
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Ihat  next  day,  about  eleven  o'clock,  similar  move- 
ments precisely  wore  observed,  and  after  being  on  the 
wing  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  they  settled  on  the 
front  of  a  tight  board  fence,  say  thirty  feet  from  the 
hive  they  had  left.  A  kind  neighbour,  who  had  less 
the  fear  of  them  before  his  eyes,  than  ourself,  having 
the  head  and  breast  protected  by  a  vail,  and  the  hands 
with  gloves,  quietly  scraped  them  into  the  two  com- 
partments of  a  glass  hive,  similar  to  that  from  which 
they  had  emigrated.  It  was  placed  on  a  table 
near  by,  and  those  which  had  been  left  on  the  fence, 
or  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  ground,  gradually 
gathered  to  it,  and  all  soon  became  quiet.  In  the 
evening  it  was  moved  to  the  place  designed  for  it  in 
the  yard,  directly  under  the  parlor  window,  where 
it  still  remains.  They  went  immediately  to  work, 
and  made  through  the  season,  3.5  or  40  lbs.  of  honey, 
nil  of  which  was  left  for  their  subsistence  during  the 
winter:  they  are  now  in  fine  condition,  and  will  not 
consume  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  provender. 
Small  boxes  were  subsequently,  at  different  times, 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  old  hive  in  the  bath  room, 
and  after  those  below,  in  which  the  bees  live,  were 
weil  tilled,  they  went  to  work  and  filled  the  smaller 
ones.  On  the  30th  of  the  Eighth  month,  two  were 
taken  off  weighing  19  lbs.,  and  another  put  in  their 
place.  This  was  removed  on  the  26th  of  the  month 
following,  and  weighed  5  lbs.  So  that  the  original 
Bwarm  which  cost  $5,  threw  off  another  fine  colony, 
and  yielded  beside,  24  lbs.  of  delicious  honey. 

Several  of  our  friends  are  successful  with  their  bees 
in  Philadelphia ;  and  our  own  plantation  at  least, 
shows  that  even  in  the  heart  of  a  populous  city,  the 
industrious  habits  of  the  honey  bee  do  not  forsake  her. 

The  box  brought  by  J.  Comfort,  and  to  which  we  are 
exceedingly  partial,  is  as  simple  as  such  a  thing  can 
well  be:  to  this  recommendation  of  simplicity,  is  added 
the  entire  facility  with  which  the  operations  of  the 
interior  may  be  at  all  times,  and  safely  observed. 

At  the  time  of  swarming,  we  believed  that  consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  bees  left  the  box  in  the  bath 
room,  and  went  with  the  new  colony.  Who  gave  the 
watchword  when  to  move?  and  in  what  way  was  it 
decided  who  should  go,  and  who  remain? 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  William  Henry  So 
tham,  in  relation  to  the  questions  put  to  him  by  a 
writer  in  our  last  number,  under  the  signature  of 
"  Fair  Play."  He  complains  that  a  name  is  not 
given; — we  are  acquainted  with  "Fair  Play,"  and 
know  well  the  responsibility  of  his  character.  The 
questions  were  asked  in  all  fairness,  and  solely  with  a 
view  to  have  the  position  of  W.  H.  Sotham  more  ac- 
curately defined.  The  writer  of  the  questions,  does 
not  apprehend  that  his  anonymous  character  ought  to 
shut  Iiini  out  from  the  privilege  of  being  explicitly  an- 
swered. 


We  have  not  lately  met  with  an  agricultural  letter 
that  has  atlbrded  so  much  interest  as  that  sent  us  by 
Dr.  Mease,  on  "  Scotch  Farming  in  the  Lothiaits."  The 
DootiOr  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  his  kindness, 
as  well  as  the  thanks  of  our  readers,  who,  we  are  sat- 
isfied, will  gather  from  the  letter,  valuable  hints  and 
subjects  for  sober  reflection.    We  feel  decidedly  partial 


to  many  of  the  plans  of  our  own  country,  and  have  so 
much  confidence  in  the  shrewdness  of  our  farmers,  as 
to  believe  they  understand  their  business  pretty  well, 
and  have  so  studied  their  position  as  to  have  judicious- 
ly accommodated  their  plans  to  it— yet,  there  is  un- 
questionably much  still  to  be  learned,  even  by  the 
wisest  and  thriftiest  cultivator  among  us.  We  appre- 
hend '•  the  great  deficiency  with  our  best  fanning,"  is 
not  only  "economy  of  management,"  but  also  "  weight 
of  produce."  The  writer  of  the  letter  says,  that  on 
some  farms  in  England,  "it  might  be  dilHcult  to  in- 
crease the  produce."  Where  are  the  farms  in  this 
country,  of  which  a  similar  remark  might  be  justly 
made  ? 

One  hundred  thousand  tons  of  potatoes— probably 
4,000,000  of  bushels— were  sent  last  year  to  the  London 
market  from  the  county  of  Perth,  which  lies  above 
Edinburgh,  between  the  oUth  and  57th  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  According  to  the  published  returns,  the 
whole  State  of  Pennsylvania,  raised  in  1842,  less  than 
13,000,000  bushels.  The  concluding  part  of  W.  R. 
Greg's  letter  will  be  given  in  our  next  number. 


The  growing  of  Wool  is  becoming  every  day  of  in- 
creased importance,  and  in  almost  every  district  of  our 
widely  extended  country,  the  attention  of  the  people 
is  directed  to  it.  From  Vermont  to  Carolina,  and  from 
the  seaboard  to  Mississippi,  and  the  Western  Prairie, 
particular  facilities  are  claimed,  and  particular  induce- 
ments offered  for  further  investments  of  capital  in 
heep  husbandry.  A  late  number  of  the  Southwest- 
ern Farmer,  published  at  Raymond,  Miss.,  says,  "We 
conceive  that  in  a  few  years,  wool  growing  will  be 
only  second  to  that  of  cotton  in  our  State."  The  at- 
tention of  our  Eastern  farmers  has  been  of  late,  con- 
siderably turned  to  the  West,  in  reference  to  this 
branch  of  their  business;  and  should  the  experiment— 
which  is  yet  to  be  still  further  tested— of  wintering 
sheep  on  the  wild  and  natural  grasses  of  the  prairies, 
succeed  even  tolerably  well,  their  multiplication  may 
be  almost  without  limit,  and  certainly  to  an  extent 
equal  to  all  the  demands  of  the  country. 

We  hope  the  articles  on  Sheep  Husbandry — Wool 
Growing  and  Sheep- vi-alks,  from  the  Delaware  Journal 
and  the  National  Intelligencer,  which  appear  in  this 
number,  and  both  of  which  were  forwarded  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Cabinet,  will  not  be  found  to  occupy 
more  room  than  is  appropriate  to  these  subjects. 

The  promised  work  now  in  course  of  preparation  on 
the  Diseases  of  Cattle  and  Sheep,  by  our  friend  J.  S. 
Skinner,  and  to  be  shortly  published  by  Lea  &  Blan- 
chard,  of  this  city,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  add  to  the 
already  well  acquired  reputation  of  its  editor. 


We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  Western 
Cultivator,  edited  by  W.  Thompson  Hatch,  and  pub- 
lished at  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  It  appears  in  neat 
pamphlet  form,  and  is  filled  with  matter  useful  to  the 
farmer. 


"Observations  on  Vegetabl'e  and  Animal  Physiolo- 
gy," by  Dr.  William  L.  Wight,  of  Virginia,  has  been 
kindly  forwarded.  The  earnestness  and  tact  with 
which  the  Doctor  pursues  his  subject,  are  two  efficicn 
means  in  making  it  interesting  to  his  readers. 
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The  subject  of  "Better  Butter,'' has  at  various  times 
witliin  tlie  last  year  or  two,  claimed  the  attention  of 
Beveral  of  our  correspondents;  and  it  is  perhaps  by  all 
admitted  that  we  need  in  this  city,  a  better  article  for 
winter  use,  than  is  supplied  by  our  own  Pennsylvania 
farmers.  The  matter  is  again  brought  to  the  notice  of 
those  interested,  by  the  communication  of  "  Iiirlex," 
which  is  our  leading  article  for  this  number  of  the 
Cabinet.  It  is  very  much  to  the  purpose,  and  bears 
directly  upon  the  everyday  operations  of  the  dairy- 
man, and  in  the  practical  results  to  which  it  points,  is 
certainly  of  no  trifling  importance,  both  to  the  farmer 
and  his  customers.  "What  we  want,"  says  Index,  "  is 
just  what  it  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to 
supply."  Why  then,  may  we  ask,  should  not  the  re- 
quisite attention  be  given  to  the  subject  ?  Will  not 
the  farmers  of  our  interior  be  persuaded  to  bestow 
more  care  in  the  preparation  of  their  tub  and  roll  but- 
ter, when  they  can  hardly  help  being  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  this  additional  care  will  double  its  price?  Why 
should  they  suffer  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  to  be  sent  annuallyfrom  thiscityto  New  York, 
for  a  superior  article,  which  themselves  ought  certainly 
to  supply,  and  thus  receive  the  money  into  their  own 
purses?  It  cannot  for  one  moment  be  urged,  that  the 
rich  pastures  of  our  interior,  or  that  our  dairy  stock 
are  incompetent,  with  proper  management,  to  produce 
as  fine  and  richly  flavoured  butter  as  the  New  Yorker 
ever  saw,  or  as  the  Philadelphian  would  wish  to  place 
on  his  table.  And  will  the  farmer,  or  his  wife  and 
daughter  sit  still,  and  consent  that  their  lack  of  skill 
shall  compel  us  to  the  use  of  a  very  inferior  article,  or 
else  to  seek  a  better  from  another  State,  the  very  best 
of  whose  productions,  it  should  be  our  ambition  not 
only  to  equal,  but  to  excel? 

We  would  suggest  to  our  Agricultural  Society,  whe- 
ther they  might  not  make  a  move  in  the  premises 
that  would  lead  to  beneficial  results:  a  handsome  pre- 
mium offered  for  half  a  dozen  tubs  of  the  best  grass 
made  butter  for  winter  use,  we  apprehend  would  bring 
into  our  market,  a  far  better  article  of  our  own  manu- 
facture, than  we  are  accustomed  to  find.  Competitors 
might  be  confined  to  citizens  of  this  State,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  who  are  too  far  distant  from  Philadel- 
phia to  attend  its  market  with  their  pound  butter,  and 
who  are  consequently  obliged  to  pack  it  in  tubs,  for 
winter  use. 


The  season  for  the  .application  of  Poodrette,  either 
on  wheat,  corn,  vegetables,  or  grass,  Sec,  is  now  at 
hand.  We  would  refer  our  friends  to  several  letters 
on  this  matter,  from  Dr.  Emerson,  of  this  city,  R.  B. 
Coleman,  of  the  Astor  House,  New  York,  and  T.  B. 
Townsend,  of  Long  Island,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Cabinet  for  the  First  month  last,  as  well  as  to  the  ad- 
vertisement in  the  present  number. 


A  MEMOIR  on  the  Origin,  Cultivation  and  Uses  of 
Cotton,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time,  by 
Whitemarsh  B.  Seabrook,  President  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  South  Carolina,  has  been  received, 
and  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  some  unknown  hand. 

Time  has  only  been  found  to  glance  at  its  contents, 
but  we  perceive  at  once,  that  it  is  rich  in  its  state- 
ments of  facts,  and  shows  the  author's  very  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  which  he  writes. 


If  our  friend  Breck,  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look  over  the  article  from  the 
Cabinet,  which  appeared  in  his  paper  on  the  28th  ult.^ 
in  relation  to  quart-bottle  churns,  &c.,  he  will  find,  as 
we  think,  no  reason  why  the  inference  should  have 
been  drawn,  that  the  facts  stated  in  that  article  had 
occurred  in  Pennsylvania.  At  any  rate,  if  there  is 
ground  for  such  an  inference,  the  fault  is  ours,  not 
Pennsylvania's.  The  circumstances  did  not  occur  in 
this  State ;  nor  do  we  believe  they  could  have  occurred 
here.  But  where  they  did  occur,  we  would  be  excused 
from  mentioning. 


Joseph  Gillott,  the  great  manufacturer  of  steel 
pens,  residing  at  Birmingham,  England,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  business  for  the  last  twenty-two  years, 
and  by  repeated  experiments  has  brought  the  manu- 
facture of  this  article  to  a  state  of  great  perfection. 
The  number  of  pens  made  at  his  works  in  1841,  was 
62,120,928,  and  in  1842,  the  number  was  70,612,202. 

Three  packages  of  Seeds  have  been  received  from 
H.  L.  Ellsworth,  of  the  Patent  office,  Washington. 
He  will  please -accept  our  acknowledgments  for  his 
kindness,  with  the  assurance  that  tlioy  shall  be  distri- 
buted where  they  will  be  appreciated.  Our  friends 
who  are  curious  in  these  things,  will  please  call. 


Died  at  his  country  residence,  Andalusia,  Bucks  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  ult.,  in  the  59th  year 
of  his  age,  Nicholas  Bibdle,  for  several  years  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society. 


Wheat  is  worth  from  $1  to  $1  05 ,  Rye,  from  65  to 
68  cents;  Corn,  from  45  to  50  cents;  Oats,  from  30  to 
33  cents;  Wheat-flour,  $5  to  $5  .50;  Rye  do.  $3  25  to 
■13  50:  Clover-seed,  $5  to  $6.  Cotton  is  worth  10  to 
10 1  cents ;  and  Wool  from  35  to  42  cents ;  Mess-beef^ 
$10 :  do.  pork,  $8. 

In  our  last  number  a  list  was  given  of  the  premi- 
ums to  be  awarded  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  at  its  stated  meeting,  on  the  21st  inst.  The 
following  will  be  awarded  at  the  stated  meeting  on  the 
16th  of  next  month,  viz: 

For  the  best  Pelargoniums,  (Geraniums,)  ten  named 
varieties,  in  pots,  $3. 

For  the  next  best,  do.       do.  $2. 

For  the  best  Hyacinths,  ten  named  varieties  to  be 
exhibited,  $3. 

For  the  next  best  do.    do.  $2. 

For  the  best  Pansie,  six  varieties  to  be  exhibited,  $2. 

For  the  next  best  do.    do.  $1. 

For  the  best  Auriculas,  four  named  varieties  to  be 
exhibited,  $3. 

For  the  next  best  do.    do.  $2. 

For  the  best  Polyanthus,  six  named  varieties  to  be 
exhibited,  $3. 

For  the  best  forced  Cucumbers,  not  less  than  four  in 
number,  $3. 

For  the  best  Sea  Kale,  not  less  than  two  bunches,  of 
one  pound  each,  $3. 

S3=  SHORT  ADVERTISEMENTS,  43 
The  subject  matter  of  which,  may  correspond  with  ths 
agricultural  character  of  this  paper,  will  be  inserted 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  insertion  often  lines 
or  less;  and  so  in  proportion  for  each  additional  line. 
The  money  to  be  paid  in  advance. 
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Dr.  Kirkbride  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  his 
"Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane," 
for  the  past  year,  published  by  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Managers. 

Those  who  take  pleasure  in  the  advanced  comforts 
of  the  afflicted,  cannot  fail  to  rejoice  at  the  change 
which  has  been  introduced  into  our  best  Institutions, 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  Insanity.  The  prevailing  disposition 
also,  in  the  comiuunity,  to  assign  to  this  disease  its 
proper  position  among  those  to  which  we  are  liable, 
is  cheering  to  such  as  are  labouring  for  its  melioration, 
and  whose  experience  and  acquaintance  with  it  in  its 
different  forms,  confirm  them  in  the  conviction  that  it 
is  with  proper  treatment,  in  a  very  large  majority  of 
cases,  curable.  "  It  should  never  be  forgotten,"  says 
the  Doctor,  "that  every  individual  who  has  a  brain,  is 
liable  to  insanity,  precisely  as  every  one  who  has 
lungs,  is  liable  to  pneumonia;  or  as  every  one  with  a 
stomach,  runs  the  risk  at  some  period,  of  being  a  mar- 
tyr to  dyspepsia."  How  greatly  then  is  each  one  of 
us  interested  in  tlie  prevalence  of  a  correct  public 
opinion,  respecting  the  true  nature  of  this  malady, 
and  in  the  proper  management  of  those  Institutions 
which  have  been  "  prepared  and  endowed  by  enlight- 
ened benevolence,  and  provided  with  all  the  conveni- 
ences and  fixtures  likely  to  contribute  to  the  restora- 
tion and  comfort  of  their  inmates !" 

The  average  number  of  patients  in  1843,  was  132; 
and  the  whole  number  under  care  during  the  year,  was 
258;  and  of  these  68  were  discharged,  cured,  and  seven 
much  improved. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Report,  we  have  formed 
a  high  opinion  of  the  general  economy  of  the  Institu 
lion,  and  of  the  high  character  of  that  intelligence 
which  has  devised,  and  so  successfully  carries  into 
operation,  a  system  remarkably  calculated  to  diminish 
the  aggregate  of  wretchedness,  and  to  infuse  in  its 
place,  the  cheering  influences  of  hope.  A  convincing 
proof  of  the  efficiency  of  that  system  is  aflbrded  in 
the  fact,  that  more  than  one  half  the  average  number 
under  care  last  year,  were  discharged,  cured.  The 
sentiment  is  a  cheering  one,  that  is  confidently  ad- 
vanced by  Doctor  Kirkbride,  that  "no  case  of  insanity 
Should  be  deemed  hopeless,  that  has  not  been  more 
than  a  year  under  treatment."  The  result  of  experi- 
ence is,  "that  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
promptly  and  judiciously  treated,  recover."  A  highly 
interesting  part  of  the  Report  assures  us,  that  "during 
several  months  of  the  past  year,  a  well  conducted 
weekly  paper  was  regularly  issued  from  one  of  tlie 
wards.  It  originated  entirely  with  patients— was  con- 
ducted solely  by  them — the  contents  were  almost 
wholly  original,  and  from  their  pens,  and  the  tone  of 
the  paper,  and  the  leading  articles  would  compare  very 
favourably  w'ith  much  of  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  day." 

Restraint,  we  know,  is  in  many  instances  indispen- 
sable— but  how  much  more  satisfactorily  does  the  mind 
dwell  upon  the  amusements  and  enjoyments  of  the  in- 
sane, than  upon  the  straight  jacket  and  the  strap. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  EVER- 
GREENS, SHRUBBERY,  &c., 
In  great  variety,  for  sale  as  heretofore,  by  the  sub- 
scriber, at  his  Nursery,  near  Haddington,  four  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia.  Orders  sent  by  mail,  or  left  at 
the  office  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet— where  Catalogues 
may  be  obtained— will  be  attended  to,  and  the  trees 
well  packed,  when  ordered  to  distant  places.  City 
gardeners  supplied  with  trees  suitable  for  the  streets, 
at  a  liberal  discount.  SAMUEL  RHOADS. 

Third  mo.  15th,  1844. 


We  keep  on  hand  at  this  office,  and  will  supply  our 
friends  with  Agricultural  works  generally.  Among 
which  are 

THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  full- 
bound  in  leather;— Price  $4  00 
YOUATT  ON  THE  HORSE,  with  J.  S.  Skin- 

ner's  very  valuable  Additions;  2  00 

THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  BOOK;  37^ 

THE  FARMER'S  LAND  MEASURER;  37i 

DANA'S  MUCK  MANUAL;  60 

Complete  sets  of  the  FARMERS'  CABINET, 

half-bound,  7  vols.  5  75 

BEVAN  on  the  HONEY  BEE,  31i 

JOHNSTON'S  Agricultural  Works. 
LIEBIG'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,         25 
ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY,  25 

FAMILIAR  LETTERS,  12J 

As  well  as  his  larger  works  on  Chemistry  and  Agri- 
culture. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  Colman's  Agri- 
cultural Tour  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Hj"  We  are  prepared  to  bind  books  to  order. 


53"  TO  RENT— and  possession  given  on  the  1st  of 
fourth  month  next,  a  small  Farm  near  this  city,  which 
has  been  occupied  for  some  years  past  as  a  Milk  Farm 
Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 


gj'  We  would  like  our  subscribers  to  remember,  that 
every  facility  is  offered  for  the  transmission  of  the 
small  sums  due  us,  in  the  authority  given  by  law  to 
post-masters,  to  frank  remittances  to  publishers.  The 
Farmers'  Cabinet  owes  much  to  the  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy of  post-masters  in  this  matter,  and  it  affords  us 
pleasure,  thus  publicly  to  acknowledge  it. 


FOR  SALE.— A  fine  BULL,  three  years  old  this 
spring — out  of  an  imported  Alderney  Cow,  and  by 
Mr.  Kelly's  Durham  Bull.— Apply  to  Robert  Reed,  at 
Woodside,  Blockley,  near  the  Columbia  Inclined  plane. 

March  Sth,  1844. 


The  quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snow  which  fell  du- 
ring the  Second  month,  (Feb.,)  1844,  was  nearly  an 

inch  and  a  half.  1.449  in. 

Penn.  Hospital,  2rd  mo.  1st. 

The  thermometer  during  the  last  month,  was  at  one 
time  at  sunrise,  but  10  degrees  above  zero ;  and  only 
ahont  four  inches  of  snow  have  fallen  at  any  one  time 
in  this  city,  through  the  past  winter. 


This  is  the  season  for  transplanting  trees.  We  are 
aware  that  there  are  some  things  to  discourage  the 
farmer  in  relation  to  his  orchards:  but  persevere. 
There  is  hardly  an  outlay  that  will  pay  better:  and 
let  it  be  remembered  by  the  man  who  is  looking  for- 
ward to  planting  an  orchard  some  day,  that  its  post- 
ponement for  a  twelvemonth,  is  a  year,  so  far  as  re- 
spects this  part  of  his  plans,  irrecoverably  lost. 
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Agricnltural  Implement  Manufactory, 

No.  196,  Market  street,  two  doors  above  Sixth  street, 
and  two  doors  below  the  Red  Lion  Hotel: 

Where  are  manufactured  and  for  sale,  lower  than  can 
be  purchased  elsewhere,  Horse  Powers  and  Threshing 
Machines,  Fanning  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Straw  and 
Hay  Cutters,  Horse  Rakes,  Ploughs,  Harrows,  Cultiva- 
tors, Seed  Planters,  Cheese  Presses,  Churns,  Pumps, 
and  every  kind  of  farming  implement  generally  in  use. 
Also,  Beach's  Self-sharpening  Plough  and  castings — 
and  Wiley's  two-pointed  do.  Every  description  of  im- 
plement made  to  order,  or  repaired  by  experienced 
workmen,  and  warranted.  Slater's  Patent  Corn  Shel- 
ler  and  Grinder.  EDWIN  CHANDLER, 

^gent  for  Agricultural  Machines  of  every  description. 


POUDRETTE— a  valuable  manure— of  the  best  qual- 
ity, prepared  in  Philadelphia,  for  sale  at  the  office  of 
the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  No.  50,  N.  Fourth  street,  or  at 
the  manufactory,  near  the  Penitentiary  on  Coates' 
street.  Present  price,  $1  75  per  barrel,  containing 
four  bushels— $5  for  three  barrels— $15  for  ten  barrels, 
or  thirty  cents  a  bushel.  Orders  from  a  distance,  en- 
closing the  cash,  with  cost  of  porterage,  will  be  prompt- 
ly attended  to,  by  carefully  delivering  the  barrels  on 
board  of  such  conveyance  as  may  be  designated. 
Farmers  to  the  South,  and  in  the  interior,  both  of  this 
State  and  New  Jersey,  are  invited  to  try  the  article. 
It  has  been  used  to  great  advantage  as  a  top-dressing 
on  wheat  in  the  spring.  For  corn  in  the  hills,  and  for 
vegetables  generally,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  superior 
to  the  Poudrette.  Truck  growers  in  New  Jersey,  and 
elsewhere,  whose  interest  it  is,  to  have  their  vegeta- 
bles, melons,  &c.,  early  in  the  market,  will  find  this 
manure  of  great  importance.  The  price  will  probably 
be  advanced  the  1st  of  April.  D.  K.  Minor. 


WANTED.— An  industrious,  thorough-bred  farmer; 
— a  single  man  would  be  preferred.  One  who  can 
work,  and  is  competent  to  direct  others,  may  hear  of  a 
good  situation,  by  applying  at  the  office  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Cabinet.  Recommendations  as  to  character  and 
capability,  will  be  required. 

Feb.  3rd,  1844. 


WHOLESALE  &.  RETAIL  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT 
WAREHOUSE. 

Constantly  for  sale.  Corn  Shellers  of  every  variety, 
for  hand  or  horse  power;  Straw  and  Corn-stalk  Cut- 
ters, of  different  patterns,  from  $5  to  $30  each.  Grain 
Fans,  of  various  kinds,  from  $8  to  $30  each;— Corn 
Crackers,  Sausage  Cutters,  Sausage  Sluffers,  Apple 
Parers,  Churns  on  a  new  plan,  which  are  cheap  and 
good;— Self-sharpening  Premium  Ploughs;— Subsoil 
Ploughs;  Agricultural  Furnaces;  Cooking  Stoves,  &;c., 
for  sale  low,  by  D.  O.  PROUTY, 

JVb.  176,  Market  street,  above  Fifth,  Philad. 


No.  23  MARKET  STREET. 

M.  S.  Powell  keeps  a  constant  supply  of  Clover  and 
other  Grass  Seeds.  Also,  Northern  Seed  Barley;  Pota- 
toe  Oats,  crop  1843,  weighing  40  lbs.  to  the  bushel; 
Seed-corn,— among  which  are.  Cooper's  Celebrated 
Prolific  Corn,  &c.  &c. 

KF  GARDEN  SEEDS  generally. 
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THE    FARMERS'    CABINET, 

IS    PUBLISHED   MONTHLY   BY 

JOSIAH  TATUM,  No.  50  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


It  is  Issued  on  the  fifteenth  of  every  month,  in  num- 
bers of  32  octavo  pages  each.  The  subjects  will  be 
illustrated  by  engravings,  when  they  can  be  appropri- 
ately introduced. 

Terms.— One  dollar  per  annum,  or  five  dollars  for 
seven  copies — payable  in  advance. 

All  subscriptions  must  commence  at  the  beginning 
of  a  volume.  Having  lately  struck  off  a  new  edition 
of  one  or  two  of  the  firmer  numbors,  which  had  become 
exhausted,  we  are  now  able  to  supply,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, any  of  the  back  volumes.  They  may  be  had  at 
one  dollar  each,  in  numbers,  or  one  dollar  twenty-five 
cents  half-bound  and  lettered. 

For  five  dollars  paid  in  advance,  a  complete  set  of  the 
work  will  be  furnished  in  numbers,  including  the  eighth 


volume.  The  whole  can  thus  readily  be  forwarded  by 
mail.  For  twenty-five  cents  additional,  per  volume, 
the  work  may  be  obtained  neatly  half-bound  and  let- 
tered. Copies  returned  to  the  office  of  publication, 
will  also  be  bound  upon  the  same  terms. 

By  the  decision  of  the  Post  Master  General,  the 
"  Cabinet,"  is  subject  only  to  newspaper  postage  :  that 
is,  one  cent  on  each  riuniber  within  the  state,  or 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  place  of  publication 
out  of  the  state,- and  one  cent  and  a  half  to  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States— and  Post  Masters  are 
at  liberty  to  receive  subscriptions,  and  forward  them 
to  the  Publishei  under  their  frank- thus  affording  an 
opportunity  to  all  who  wish  it,  to  order  the  work,  and 
pay  for  it  without  expense  of  postage. 


Joseph  Rakestraw,  Printer, 
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Scotch  Farming  in  the  Lothians. 

(Concluded  from  page  256.) 

Economy  of  management  is  shown  in 
many  ways : — 

1.  In  the  position  and  quality  of  farm 
buildings,  in  having  no  land  lying  idle,  or 
unproductive,  and  in  the  use  of  machines 
and  horses,  instead  of  manual  labour,  where- 
ever  circumstances  admit  of  it. 

2.  By  confining  attention  to  as  few  points 
as  possible.  Thus,  instead  of  buying  stock 
to  feed  off  the  grass,  during  the  two  years 
the  land  is  seeded  down,  it  is  let  off  to  stock 
feeders  or  butchers,  at  about  6/.  per  annum, 
the  acre,  and  the  farmer's  attention  and 
capital  are,  thereby,  saved  from  distraction 
and  division.  They  contract,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  supply  turnips,  or  both  stalls  and  tur- 
nips, &c.,  for  the  winter,  at  so  much  the  ton 
for  turnips,  or  at  so  much  the  bead,  with  the 
stock-feeder;  and  so  the  stock-feeder,  in  his 
turn,  becomes  limited  to  his  own  peculiar 
branch  of  business.     The  dairyman,  in  the 
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same  way,  hires  the  fields  in  grass,  by  the 
year,  or  for  the  summer,  and  contracts  for 
his  turnips  during  winter;  thus  attending  to 
nothing  but  his  cows,  which,  by  the  bye,  he 
scrupulously  milks  three  times  a  day,  for,  at 
least,  half  the  year.  In  a  similar  spirit  also, 
instead  of  getting  up  his  potatoes  himself, 
and  with  a  fork,  as  with  us,  the  Lothian 
farmer  sells  his  crop  of  potatoes  at  I4Z.  to 
201.  per  acre,  according  to  the  crop,  or  state 
of  markets,  to  a  dealer.  He  then  turns  up 
the  potatoes  zcith  the  plough;  the  dealer 
appears  with  a  hundred  women  and  children, 
and  sacks  and  scales,  and  the  whole  crop  is 
transferred  from  the  field  to  the  market,  or 
shipped  tor  London,*  in  one-tenth  the  time, 
and  at  one-tenth  the  expense,  which  would 
be  required  in  England. 

3.  Economy  in  the  use  and  keep  of  horses. 
Such  an  abuse  as  three  horses  to  a  plough,\ 


*  Potatoes,  in  the  West  Lothian,  are  grown  very 
largely,  but  chiefly  for  sale  in  Edinburgh,  or  for  feeding 
horses  and  cattle  on  their  own  farms.  The  potatoes 
which  supply  the  London  market  are  grown,  princi- 
pally, in  Perthshire. 

t  In  England, /o!tr  horses  are  as  common  as  three,  to 
a  plough,  and  of  course,  a  lad  in  addition  to  the  plough- 
man. The  excuse  is,  "  the  land  is  stifi","  or  "  one  is  but 
learning,"  or  "it  does  not  quite  require  four,  but  one 
would  have  been  standing  doing  nothing  in  the  stable, 
so  I  thought  it  might  as  well  be  exercising." 

My  own  land  being  extremely  stiff,  and  having  had 
always  three  horses  to  a  plough,  I  made  searching  en- 
quiries, but  could  not  ttnd  a  Scotch  farmer,  who  would 
admit,  that  land  could  be  so  stiff,  as  to  require  more 
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except  to  the  subsoil  plough,  is  utiknown. 
The  universal  complement  for  100  acres,  I 
found  to  be,  two  pair  of  horses,  two  plough- 
men, and  one  labourer;  the  number  of  wo- 
men and  children  varying  with  the  particu- 
lar crop,  perhaps,  six  or  eight,  during  the 
season. 

In  this  small  allowance  of  horses,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  whole  100  acres  is 
arable,  there  being  no  permanent  pasture. 

The  winter  keep  of  the  horses  is  a  mix- 
ture of  one-half  chopped  straw,  or  chopped 
any  thing,  and  one-half.,  steamed  turnips,  or 
potatoes;  and  this  feed  is  found  not  only 
much  cheaper  than  hay  and  oats,  but  the 
horses  are  kept  in  better  condition,  and  en- 
joy better  health.  No  horses  could  look  in 
iiner  condition  than  they  did. 

All  the  Lothian  farms  are  held  on  nine- 
teen years''  leases,*  and  the  rents  are  wholly, 
or  partly,  corn  rents,j  rising  and  falling  with 


than  two  horses.  Their  advice  was  "  if  really  necessary . 
use  heavier  horses,  but  only  two  of  them."  It  must  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  land  in  Scotland  is,  gen 
erally,  of  a  lighter  character  than  in  England,  and 
seldom  comes  quite  up  to  our  stiff  clays. 

*  I  do  not  know  why  the  exact  term  of  19  years  has 
been  so  generally  fixed  upon.  In  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land the  leases  vary  from  18  to  21  years. 

1 1  should  have  added,  to  throto  the  fiuctuations  of 
the  market,  generally,  upon  the  landlord,  instead  of 
the  tenant;  just  as  with  manufactures,  when  in  con- 
nection with  large  sunk  capital,  fluctuations  of  de- 
mand are  thrown  on  the  master,  instead  of  the 
operative,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  latter,  as  in 
the  case  of  corn-rents,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
tenant. 

The  tenure  of  farms  in  Scotland  is  undergoing  a 
rapid  'conversion  into  corn-rents,  and  the  importance 
of  such  a  mode  of  holding  to  the  farmer,  may  be  esti 
mated  from  the  following  quotations,  extracted  from 
the  Evidence  before  the  Agricultural  Committee:— 
Mr.  Robert  Hope. 
"  Is  land  in  the  East  Lothian  let  chiefly  upon  lease  ? 
Ans.  It  is  all  let  upon  lease. 

"What  is  the  usual  term  of  the  lease?— Nineteen 
or  twenty-one  years. 

"Is  it  let  at  a  money-rent,  or  corn-rent? — At  least 
two-thirds  of  the  county  is  now  let  at  a  corn-rent; 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  at  a  money-rent,  and  now,  at 
least,  two-thirds  are  converted  into  corn  rents. 

"  Is  the  corn-rent  regulated  by  the  price  of  wheat, 
or  of  any  other  grain  ? — Almost  invariably  by  the  price 
of  wheat;  in  a  few  cases,  barley,  or  oats,  maybe  taken, 
but  nineteen-twentieths  are  wheat  entirely. 

"  As  your  rent  has  varied  according  to  the  price  of 
wheat,  and  your  labourers'  wages  with  the  price  of 
corn,  it  is  presumed  that  you  have  not  suffered  much 
distress  from  the  low  price  of  wheat  for  the  last  two 
years? — No:  the  farmers  who  have  a  corn-rent  have  not 
suffered  anything  for  the  last  four  years  ■with  us,  be- 
cause our  rent  is  regulated  by  the  price  of  wheat;  and 


the  yearly  fluctuations  of  the  price  of  corn. 
The  tendency  of  a  corn  rent,  I  conceive  to 
be,  to  throw  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  a, 
farm — that  arising  from  an  alteration  of  corn- 
laws,  for  example — upon  the  landlord,  in- 
stead of  the  tenant. 

Without  a  long  lease,  the  farmers  would 
not  lay  out  their  capital  in  the  free  manner 
they  now  do ;  and  with  a  long  lease,  they 
feel  independent  of  their  landlords,  more  as 
if  they  were  the  actual  proprietors,  and,  al- 
together, hold  themselves  higher,  and  with 
good  reason,  than  the  most  wealthy  of  our 
English  farmers. 

In  consequence  of  this  independence,  and 
part  ownership,  as  it  were,  of  their  farms, 


one  great  proportion  of  farm-servants  are  paid  in  kind, 
and  their  wages  rise  and  fall  according  to  grain  chiefly." 

Mr.  Andrew  Howden. 

"  Is  that  (improvement  in  the  state  of  the  tenantry) 
in  consequence  of  the  fine  seasons?— Mainly,  I  appre- 
hend, and  also  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  money- 
rent  into  corn-rent. 

"  You  consider  that  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
farmer? — The  greatest  of  any.  I  am  the  only  remain- 
ing farmer  in  the  parish  where  I  was  brought  up;  ex- 
cept myself  there  is  not  a  farmer,  nor  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  remaining  within  the  parish,  but  myself. 

"What  is  the  reason  of  their  having  all  gone  away? 
The  money  rents  which  were  exacted  of  them.  They  all 
conceived  they  were  to  have  SOs.  a  quarter,  and  their 
calculations  were  made  upon  that ;  it  soon  appeared 
that  that  could  not  be  realized,  and  they  were  not  con- 
verted into  corn-rents,  and  ruin  has  been  the  conse- 
quence." 

Mr.  JonK  Brodie. 

"  Then  the  low  prices  have  not,  of  late  years,  stopped 
the  improvements  in  East  Lothian?— With  some  farm- 
ers it  has  done  so, because  they  were  notable  to  lieep  their 
farms  at  a  money-rent;  and  if  the  proprietors  in  gene- 
ral, had  not  converted  their  rents  into  wheat;  there 
would  have  been  a  great  many  more  failures.  The 
conversion  of  money-rents  into  wheat,  was  the  saving  q/" 
the  tenantry." 

Lawrence  Oliphant,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

"  Is  the  land  in  Perthshire  principally  let  on  leases? 
Almost  entirely  on  leases  of  19  years. 

"Upon  a  corn-rent  or  money-rent? — It  is  now  com- 
ing fast  into  a  corn-rent,  and  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be 
entirely  a  corn-rent.  My  opinion  is,  we  are  fast  shak- 
ing ourselves  together  right,  and  if  we  are  only  let 
alone  we  shall  in  a  short  time,  have  no  complaints; 
as  it  is,  we  have  not  many.  If  the  landlords  would 
only  look  after  their  own  interest,  and  attend  to  their 
own  business,  and  take  their  rent  in  a  corn-rent,  and 
pay  their  jointures  and  annuities  also  by  a  corn-rent, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  there  would  be  no 
complaint  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years." 

I  need  not  further  multiply  instances  of  the  belief  of 
the  Scotch  farmers,  that  they  have  been  "  saved,"  as 
they  term  it,  by  com-renis,  but,  once  more,  refer  to  the 
"Compendium  of  Evidence,"  &c. 
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men  of  a  superior  rank,  education,  and  capi- 
tal, engage  in  the  business  of  farming,  than 
is  the  case  in  England,  or  indeed,  tlia7i  ever 
toill  be  the  case  in  England,  under  existing 
circumstances.* 

The  foundation  of  all  improvement  in  the 
Scotch  farming,  is  the  system  of  thorough, 
draining;]  and  so  essential  is  this  consi- 
dered, that  most  of  the  land  is  deemed  un- 
worthy of  being  farmed  at  all,  until  it  has 
undergone  this  operation. 

Thorough  draining,  or  furrow  draining,  is 
a  series  of  drains,  of  tiles,  or  broken  stones, 
made  at  regular  distances,  from  15  to  30 
feet,  or  more,  apart,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  over  the  whole  field.  This  may 
be  called  the  new  system  of  draining,  as 
opposed  to  the  old  one  of  cutting  a  ?evj  deep 
drains  where  springs  actually  show  them- 
selves, and  which  mode  of  draining  is  now, 
I  believe,  entirely  abandoned  by  the  best 
formers.  For  minute  directions  on  this,  and 
other  branches  of  the  subject,  I  refer  to  the 
book  of  Professor  Low,  on  Scotch  Husband- 
ry, which  is  considered  the  best  authority. 
I  will  merely  remark,  that  it  is  advisable, 
in  every  case,  to  lay  the  drains  in  the  old 
furrows,  not  across  them ;  and  the  drains 
themselves,  should  be  16  to  18  inches  deep. 
When  made  with  stones,  the  top  of  the 
drain  may  be  brought  nearer  the  surface 
than  is  safe  with  tiles,  and  also,  when  the 
land  is  for  permanent  grass,  than  when  in- 
tended for  arable ;  but  I  believe  the  tops, 
even  of  stone  drains,  on  grass  lands,  should 
be  at  least  twelve  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  that  tile  drains,  in  arable 
land,  should  not  approach  the  surface  nearer 
than  18  or  20  inches. 

The  sums  spending,  at  present,  in  Scot- 
land, upon  thorough  draining,  are  immense. 
It  will  be  seen,  in  the  following  notes  of  the 
farms  I  visited,  that  one  farmer  had  laid  out 
1,800Z.  in  thorough  draining  alone,  during 
the  first  two  years  of  his  lease.| 

I  will  now  put  down  a  few  extracts  from 


*  What  good  reason  can  be  given,  why  gentlemen  of 
small  landed  property,  do  not  cultivate  their  own  es- 
tates? They  would  not  only  be  more  useful  members 
of  the  community,  but  happier,  probably,  themselves. 
Instead  of  applying  their  own  capital,  talent,  and  in- 
dustry, to  the  cultivation  of  their  estate,  they  almost 
universally  let  it,  and,  very  probably,  to  one  without 
either  education,  or  capital;  the  consequences  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  land,  are  what  might  be  expected. 
Why  cannot  a  gentleman  of  £5,000,  or  of  £50,000  capi- 
tal, succeed  as  a  farmer,  as  well  as  a  manvfactnrer? 

t  Or  "furrow-draining,"  as  it  is  generally  called. 

X  Let  the  American  farmer  ponder  on  this  and  the 
following  facts,— £d. 


my  notes  of  the  farms  I  visited,  and  shall 
call  them  by  different  numbers,  that  the 
farms  may  not  be  recognised : 

No.  1.  Meadow  land  in  small  holdings, 
where  the  common  sewers  of  the  town  dis- 
charge, one  or  two  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
the  grass  constantly  cut  and  taken  into 
town,  for  cows  and  horses:  rent  151.  per 
acre. 

No.  2.  At  two  miles  from  town,  with 
ample  supply  of  town  manure — potatoes  and 
turnips  carried  daily  into  Edinburgh  for  sale: 
rent  11.  'per  acre. 

No.  3.  Farm  340  acres :  old  lease  of  19 
years,  lately  expired :  old  rent  1,700Z.,  or 
5Z.  per  acre.  The  farmer  took  off  18,000Z. 
to  20,000^.,  and  has  just  bought  a  handsome 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  is  im- 
proving. This  farm  is  re-let,  on  a  new 
lease,  for  19  years,  at  a  rent  0/2,000.,  or  Ql. 
per  acre. 

No.  4.  Two  hundred  and  iifly  acres,  at 
tliree  miles  from  Edinburgh :  rent  1,000/,  to 
1,200/. — Thrashing  machine,  with  dressers 
and  finishers,  on  most  approved  principle, 
made  by  Carlow,  of  Lenny  Port,  Costor- 
phine,  Edinburgh,  cost  85Z.,  exclusive  of 
geering.  Steam-engine,  six  horses'  power, 
complete,  for  120Z.,  of  Edinburgh  manufac- 
ture. Last  year,  the  crop  of  wheat  on  this 
farm  reached  six  quarters  to  the  acre,  and 
the  whole  was  sold  at  80s. 5  per  quarter. 
Contracts  with  blacksmith  at  3Z.  per  annum, 
for  each  pair  of  horses,  including  shoeing, 
geer,  plough  and  cart  repairs,  but  no  re- 
newal. 

No.  5.  and  6.  In  one  hand,  or  at  least 
under  one  management. — Last  year  and  this 
together,  has  spent  1,800/.  in  draining  alone: 
this  done  with  broken  stones,  which  seems 
generally  preferred,  is  not  only  cheaper,  but 
more  durable,  than  tiles.  When  tiles  are 
used,  always  put  fats  or  pans,  for  them  to 
rest  on.  Draining  here  varies  from  18  to 
60  feet  between  drains. 

For  seeding  down,  1  bushel  of  rye  grass,        I 

8  lb.  red  clover,  ( .„„„ 

4  "  white  do.  J  per  acre. 

4  "  yellow  do.  or  trefoil,  J 

If  intended  to  lie  down  three  years,  or, 
indeed,  tioo,  reverse  the  quantities  of  red 
and  white  clover. — Lets  his  grass  to  a  dai- 
ryman, and  contracts  with  him  for  sale  of 
his  turnips. 

No.  7.  Five  hundred  acres:  rent  1,750/., 
seven  miles  from  Edinburgh. — Too  far  from 
town  to  benefit,  like  the  other  farms,  and  a 
stifFer  quality  of  land ;  grows  less  potatoes 
and  turnips,  but  very  fine  beans,  and  obliged 
to  keep  stock. — General  stock  for  fatting,. 


§  Bold  for  seed,  being  remarkably  fine  quality. 
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three-year  old,  Angus  breed,  but  some  cross 
of  the  Caithness  cow  and  Short-horn  bull, 
quite  fat  at  Iwo  years  old.  Best  manure, 
half  rape,  half  dung;  only  good  when  used 
with  dung;  buys  whole  cargoes  of  rape. 
The  gentleman  who  farms  this,  and  his  two 
brothers,  pay  together  4,500Z.  rent. 

No.  8.  Three  hundred  acres:  20  miles 
from  Edinburgh. — Much  draining  going  on 
The  first  crops  of  turnips  this  farm  had  ever 
borne,  being  stiff  land,  they  looked  promishig. 

Price  of  large  tiles,  50s.  per  i;000,  14  inches  long. 
Ditto      small,  32s.         "  ." 

Manure  rape,  10  cwt. )  „„. 

Dung,  8  tons  \  ^"^  '"''"■ 

Fattens  40  oxen.  The  three-year-old  High- 
land oxen  fatten  in  four  months. 

No.  9.  Three  hundred  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  acres:  25  miles  from  Edinburgh: 
rent  about  1,200Z. — Farmer  absent;  and 
being  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  the  greeve 
was  not  communicative,  thinking  we  were 
looking  at  the  farm  for  ourselves.  Seventy 
acres  in  wheat,  about  5J  quarters  to  the 
acre,  and  exactly  equal  over  every  inch  of 
the  field.  The  farm  nearly  without  a  fence, 
and  almost  every  yard  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  Procures  a  good  deal  of  ma 
nure  from  sea-weed,  being  not  far  from  the 
shore. 

No.  10.  A  farm,  or  we  should  call  it  an 
estate,  of  600  acres,  lately  purchased  for 
70,000Z.,  without  a  single  attraction  of  anv 
kind,  but  to  a  farmer.  The  proprietor  has 
just  laid  out  about  5,000Z.  in  a  new  steading, 
or  farm  buildings,  compact  and  complete 
containing  stalls  for  25  horses,  eight-horse 
steam  engine,  and  every  possible  conveni- 
ence for  carrying  on  so  large  a  concern.  It 
contains  numerous  pens  for  stock-feeders, 
the  farm  to  supply  them  with  turnips  for 
winter,  and  grass  for  summer;  but  it  is  not 
intended,  I  was  given  to  understand,  to  med- 
dle with  stock  themselves,  without  necessity, 
following  out  the  plan  of  attending  only  to 
one  branch  of  business. 

The  general  course  of  cropping  in  the 
Lothians,  seems  to  be — wheat,  after  summer 
fallow,  or  not;  turnips,  or  potatoes;  barley; 
seeds,  down  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  as 
circumstances  vary;  oats.  When  further 
from  town  manure,  and  land  stiffer,  a  crop 
of  beans  and  peas  is  taken.  In  East  Lo- 
thian we  saw  comparatively  few  potatoes, 
whilst  in  West  Lothian  it  appears  to  be  the 
grand  crop.* 


*  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  good  sample  of 
the  four  years  course  of  husbandry,  in  the  West  Lo- 
thian, on  a  farm  of  180  acres,  between  three  and  five 
miles  distance  from  Edinburgh; 


The  best  approximation  I  could  learn,  as 
to  the  division  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  a 
farm,  gives — 

Rent,  33  per  cent. 

Kxpcnses, 47      do. 

Profit  and  Interest, , 20      do. 

100 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give,  in  a 
somewhat  unconnected  way,  the  result  of 
my  observations  on  the  Lothian  farming, 
tvkere  high  rents,  high  profits,  and  a  icell- 
paid  and  contented  peasantry,^  are  all  seen 
combined  in  a  pleasing  union. 

There  is  as  wide  a  difference  between  the 
system  existing  there,  and  in  these  parts  of 
England,  as  between  that  pursued  in  the 
small  detached  spinning-mills  of  thirty  years 
ago,  and  what  is  now  practised  in  the  first- 
rate  factories! 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  but  one  I  am 
not  going  to  enter  upon,  how  this  improved 
system  of  cultivation  can  be  introduced  into 
England,  particularly  into  our  own  and  the 
neighbouring  counties?  Where  are  the 
landlords  ready  to  grant  a  19  years'  lease] 
Where,  the  farmers  of  sufficient  intelli- 
gence and  capital  to  manage  successfully, 
500  acres,  and  willing  and  able  to  lay  out 
1,000Z.  to  1,800Z.  in  draining  alone,  during 
the  first  two  years  of  their  lease  !  Where, 
the  ploughmen,  educated  enough  to  convert 
into  bailiffs,  on  such  farms,  for  an  extra  shil- 
ling a  week  ? 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  vmre  generally 
diffused  and  more  practical  education  of  the 


First  year 4.5  acres  Potatoes. 

Second  year 45  Wheat. 

T'-'year j  i^  =  Sps! 

Founhyear l^ZZ  ^^^J^^JIH^. 

IPO 

In  the  East  Lothian, the  following  is  a  common  six- 
year  course,  at  ten  to  twenty  miles  distance  from  Ed- 
inburgh: 


First  year 

Turnips. 

Fourth  year 

Oats. 

Second  year 

Barley. 

Fifth  year 

Beans. 

Third  year 

Grass. 

Sixth  year 

Wheat 

t  The  general  style  of  living  amongst  the  peasantry, 
is  somewhat  lower  than  in  England,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  diet  being  very  economical,  namely, 
oatmeal  porridge,  the  same  wages  go  further,  and  leave 
a  larger  surplus  fur  other  expenditure,  than  with  us. 
Less  mo.ney  goes  in  fine  flour,  tea,  and  sugar,  and  less 
at  the  beer-shop,  than  with  us.  Neither  here,  nor 
there,  do  the  common  labourers  get  much  animal  food. 
In  every  part  of  Scotland,  from  the  intelligent  Lothian 
reeve,  to  the  bareheaded,  barefooted  Celtic  girl  on  the 
mountain  side,  we  found  pleasing  and  convincing 
proofs  of  the  effects  and  universality  of  education. 
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Scotch,  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  im- 
proved state  of  thing's.  Education  has  quick- 
ened the  intellect,  and  given  the  knowledge 
which  has  enabled  them  to  apply  their  capi- 
tal vi'ith  success,  and  to  extract  from  the 
land-owner  the  long  lease,  which  enables 
tliem  to  invest  their  capital  with  safety,  as 
well  as  success.* 

I  may,  in  concluding,  mention  a  sugges- 
tion repeatedly  made  to  me,  that,  instead  of 
sending  for  Scotch  bailiffs,  who  have  many 
difficulties  and  prejudices  to  contend  with 
amongst  strangers,  the  English  land-owuer 
should  send  intelligent  young  men  to  Scot- 
land, to  spend  a  year  or  two  upon  the  farms 
there,  and  who  would,  on  their  return,  be 
better  received  than  a  stranger,  and  have 
greater  facilities  for  introducing  another 
system.  Robert  Hyde  Greg. 

APPENDIX. 

Thurso,  August  23rd,  18-42. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

The  steam  engine,  I  would  presume,  is  of 
most  advantage  near  towns,  because  the 
horses  can  at  all  times  be  employed  leading 
manure ;  but  even  where  the  whole  manure 
is  made  upon  the  farm,  I  would  still  have  an 
engine,  on  200  to  300  acres  arable,  unless, 
indeed,  the  cost  for  fuel  be  very  great.  Take 
your  case,  and  suppose  that  your  ploughing, 
&c.,  was  rather  behind,  and  that  a  Jld  came 
— that  is,  fine  weather  for  field  work;  but 
just  then  you  had  to  take  off  your  strength 
to  thrash  for  the  sake  of  straw  for  tlie  cattle, 
see  how  much  you  would  lose  by  this.  An 
engine  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  stud  of 
horses  which  eat  nothing,  unless  tohen  at 
work.  Again,  even  suppose  your  horses 
should  be  idle  for  a  day  or  two,  occasionally, 
this  is  not  absolute  loss,  because  they  re- 
fresh, and  the  work  can  be  all  tuken  out  of 
tliem  when  the  time  comes  for  it.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  engine  is  at  work,  per- 
haps, once  a  week,  for  five  or  six  winter 
months  in  the  year;  it  seldom  does  any  work 
besides  thrashing : — crushing  grain  for  feed- 
ing, you  saw  attached  at  Mr.  B.'s  farm,  where 
we  had  strawberries  and  whiskey. 

I  think  that  if  a  place  convenient  to  the 
engine  was  fitted  up  with  apparatus  for  cut- 
ting straw,  crushing  oats,  bruising  oil  cake, 
slicing  turnips,  and  steaming  feed  for  cattle, 
and,  perhaps,  turning  a  grindstone,  that  it 
would  save   labour  and  pay,  to  have   the 


steam  up,  perhaps,  three  times  in  the  week. 
The  plan  of  steaming  light  corn,  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  chaff,  is  a  great  saving,  and  if 
the  engine  was  of  little  power,  and  the 
boiler  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  brought 
to  boil,  the  fire  used  exclusively  for  this  pur- 
pose, might  be  saved.  I  have  written  tor 
the  quantity  of  coal  required  to  thrash  out, 
say  100  quarters  of  grain,  and  will  write 
you  again  on  this  point.  Your  objection,  in 
point  of  taste,  to  an  engine  chimney,  will, 
by  and  bye,  perhaps,  diminish,  especially  if 
the  great  aristocrats  continue  to  disfigure 
our  finest  hills  by  such  horrid  monuments, 
as  they  have,  of  late  years,  been  erecting  to 
their  relatives. 

As  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  gross 
produce  of  grass  lands,  and  Lothian  cultiva- 
tion, 1  would  suppose  you  to  be  about  right, 
in  estimating  the  latter  at  threefold  the 
former,  on  good  land,  such  as  we  saw,  fit 
for  wheat;  and  surely  this  ought  to  induce 
Government  to  reduce  the  butter  and  cheese 
duties.  Yours, 

D.  W. 


*  On  this  subject  I  must  content  myself  witli  la- 
menting the  loss  of  national  woalth  and  happiness, 
and  the  compromise  of  national  security,  resulting 
from  the  impf>rfeft  education  of  all  classes  in  England, 
both  high  anil  low. 


Remedy  for  Hollow-horn. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Prairie  Farmer  says :  "  For 
about  thirty  years,  my  father  kept  a  dairy  of 
20  to  40  cows,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
For  the  hollow-horn,  we  always  used  one  to 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
poured  into  the  hollow  on  top  of  the  head, 
between  the  horns ;  and  cutting  off  enough 
of  the  end  of  tlie  tail  to  bleed,  which  may 
be  done  by  turning  the  long  hair  upwards, 
and  cutting  off  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  less. 
I  have  known  some  persons  to  split  the  tail, 
put  in  salt,  and  bind  it  up.  All  the  good 
effected  is  by  bleeding — therefore  the  less 
wound  the  better. 

"  I  never  knew  my  father  to  bore  the 
horns  until  he  had  first  tried  the  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  bleeding.  If  this  failed,  he 
bored  the  horns  on  the  under  side  only — 
never  on  the  top,  except  when  the  holes  on 
the  under  side  could  not  be  kept  from  closing 
up  with  matter.  1  have  heard  him  say,  he 
never  lost  but  one  cow  with  the  hollow-iiorn, 
whilst  his  neighbours  who  were  engaged  in 
the  same  business,  lost  many.  His  rule  was, 
and  my  practice  has  been,  when  a  cow  was 
observed  with  a  sunken  eye  and  a  dry  nose, 
— which  are  the  sure  signs  of  the  hollow- 
horn, — to  put  on  turpentine  and  bleed  at  the 
tail,  and  have  had  unvaried  success." 


The  last  drawn  milk  of  the  cow,  is  al- 
ways the  richest  in  cream — hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  careful  and  confidential  milker. 
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Ruffin's  Agricultural  Address. 

After  returning  from  the  Agricultural  survey  of 
South  Carolina,  to  which  duty  he  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  that  State,  a  Farmer's  dinner  was 
given  near  the  close  of  last  year  to  Edmund  Ruffin. 
at  Garysville,  Va.,  by  his  friends  and  neighbours  of 
Prince  George  county,  in  testimony  of  the  high  value 
they  placed  upon  his  agricultural  labours.  As  editor 
of  the  Farmer's  Register,  and  author  of  the  Essai/  on 
Calcareous  Manures,  no  writer,  we  apprehend,  has 
done  so  much  for  the  improvement  of  Virginia;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  his  old  neighbours,  who  felt 
their  condition  improved  by  his  efforts,  should  be  dis- 
posed to  tender  him  some  token  of  their  appreciation 
of  his  character.  We  think  our  readers  will  be  inte- 
rested in  the  following  e.xtracts  from  an  Address  de- 
livered by  him  on  the  occasion.  We  are  indebted  for 
them  to  the  Charleston  Mercury. — Ed. 

I  SEE  around  me  here  nearly  all  of  those 
now  living,  who  were  both  my  neighbours 
and  friends  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  who,  afterwards,  with  different  de- 
grees of  preliminary  distrust  and  delay,  fol- 
lowed my  example  and  instructions  in  the 
application  of  calcareous  manures.  The  far 
greater  nuinber,  however,  of  my  former  com- 
panions and  seniors,  and  among  them  all  the 
most  distinguished  and  successful  of  my 
earliest  disciples,  have  been  removed  by 
death.  But  every  one,  of  both  the  living 
and  the  dead,  has  sons  or  successors,  who 
have  since  prosecuted  and  extended  the  good 
work  of  fertilization,  and  all  of  whom,  with 
many  others  who  are  no  less  interested,  I 
now  see  assembled  here  to  welcome  and  to 
honour  me,  and  to  unite  in  testifying  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  benefits  they  have 
derived  from  a  single  source,  and  which 
benefits  they  ascribe  to  my  agency. 

I  will  not,  my  friends,  affect  to  depreciate 
below  your  own  high  estimate — high,  at 
least,  as  some  might  suppose, — the  measure 
of  pecuniary  profit  which  you  have  derived 
from  marling  or  liming  your  lands.  Perhaps 
my  consideration  of  the  value  of  all  perma- 
nent improvements  of  capital,  might  even 
raise  the  estimate  much  higher  than  you 
have  done.  And,  on  this  head,  I  am  the 
more  free  to  utter  my  opinions,  because  the 
results  are  mostly  your  own  work;  and  the 
credit  is  due  to  your  own  good  judgment, 
your  readiness  to  throw  aside  old  prejudices, 
and  to  receive  new  truths,  and  to  your  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  in  putting  your 
new  lights  into  execution.  There  is  always 
in  the  world  enough  of  good  advice  and 
valuable  instruction,  to  be  had  for  every 
man's  use — and  the  offering  such  is  a  merit 
much  less  rare  than  that  of  following  and 
profiting  by  it.  And  the  latter,  in  regard  to 
agriculture,  is  no  small  merit.     For  in  all 


the  history  of  agriculture,  there  is  no  fact 
more  general  and  more  obvious,  than  the 
extreme  slowness  and  difficulty  with  which 
all  great  improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced. Very  different  have  been  the  results 
in  your  case.  Within  ten  years  after  the 
first  successful  experiment  made  in  this 
county,  or  the  first  annunciation  of  correct 
views  of  the  action  of  calcareous  manures, 
there  was  scarely  a  landholder,  having  marl 
and  knowing  it,  who  had  not  commenced  its 
use,  to  greater  or  less  extent.  There  were 
no  exceptions,  as  might  have  been  expected 
— because  of  the  poverty  of  some,  or  the  old 
age  or  infirmities  of  others.  Four  of  our 
county  men,  known  to  all  who  hear  me, 
who  were  among  the  most  zealous  and  en- 
ergetic marlers  for  their  circumstances, 
commenced  their  operations  when  severally 
at  ages  from  .5S  to  7.5  years. 

At  this  time,  1  presume  there  are  few 
if  any   persons  who    commenced    marling 
as  far  back  as  ten  years  ago,  and  prosecuted 
the  work  steadily  afterwards,  whose  farms 
are  not  now  doubled,  if  not  tripled,  in  pro- 
ductive value,  from  this  one  source  of  in- 
crease alone.     Nor  is  this  early  and  unusu- 
ally rapid  progress  which  you  have  made  in 
this  mode  of  improvement,  owing  merely,  as 
some  might  infer,  to  the  superior  profit  which 
it  promises  in  advance  of  its  actual  trial. 
For  though  truly  it  presents  that  claim  for 
preference,  and  though  that  claim  has  been 
made  known  by  publications,  to,  at  least,  all 
the  reading  and  most  intelligent  agricultu- 
rists of  the  United  States,  still,  no  where 
else  have  the  practical  operations  compared 
with  yours,   and   those   of  lower  Virginia 
generally.     In  western  New  York,  where 
agriculture  in  general,  is  better  conducted 
than  with  us,  ihe  many  valuable  beds  of 
marl  remain  untouched.     Rich  shell-marl, 
of  fresh- water,  is  found  in  New  Jersey,  Ver- 
mont, and  probably  in  most  or  all  other  of 
the  Northern  States,  and  not  one  trial  has 
been  made  of  them,  or  if  made,  has  yet 
been  published.     Not  the  least  interest  on 
the   subject  seems  to  have    been   excited 
there.     Indeed,  not  long  ago,  the  editor  of 
an  Agricultural  paper — the  Massachusetts 
Ploughman — and  he  a  practical  farmer,  pro- 
claimed his  doubts  of  the  utility  or  profit  of 
lime  as  a  manure ;  and  Dr.  Dana,  a  distin- 
guished and  popular  writer  on  agricultural 
chemistry,  in   his  "  Muck  Manual,"  treats 
with  denial  and  contempt  the  doctrine  of 
the  general  deficiency  of  lime  in  soils,  and 
the  necessity  for  a  greater  supply.     Indeed, 
he  maintains  that  every  soil,  even  the  poor- 
est and  most  destitute  in  Massachusetts,  has 
already  an  abundant  natural  supply  of  lime. 
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Thus,  even  at  this  late  day,  your  practice  is 
far  from  having  the  general  support  either 
of  the  practical  farmers,  or  the  scientific 
writers  and  agriculturists  of  the  North. 
Then  as  to  practice,  and  in  regions  more 
like  your  own,  and  nearer  home ;  in  North 
Carolina,  where  the  marl  beds  are  rich  and 
extensive,  but  little  use  has  been  made  of 
them ;  and  none  at  all  in  Georgia,  where 
tliey  have  been  much  more  bounteously  be- 
stowed. In  South  Carolina  also,  very  little 
of  thought  and  less  labour  had  been  given 
to  this  source  of  wealth  before  the  present 
year.  But,  it  is  just  and  proper  to  add,  that 
however  late  in  beginning,  most  of  the  in- 
telligent planters  of  South  Carolina  are  now 
well  awakened  to  the  value  of  this  improve- 
ment, and  many  have  already  commenced 
marling,  and  some  of  them  are  making  un- 
exampled progress.  The  planters  of  that 
State  will  not  long  be  behind  any  in  Vir- 
ginia in  the  extent,  at  least,  of  their  marling 
and  liming  operations. 

The  few  among  this  company  who  are  as 
old  residents  of  Prince  George  county  as 
myself,  can  as  well  remember  our  agricul- 
tural and  social  condition,  before  there  ex- 
isted either  practice,  knowledge,  or  even 
hope  of  profitable  or  abiding  improvement 
of  our  land,  or  our  agricultural  condition, 
whether  from  marling  or  liming,  or  from 
ajiy  other  source.  And  the  former  condition 
of  things,  and  the  strong  contrast  to  the 
present,  can  hardly  be  realized  by  those 
who  were  then  children,  or  unborn.  Twen- 
ty-five years  ago,  there  was  scarcely  a  pro- 
prietor in  my  neighbourhood,  and  deriving 
his  income  from  his  cultivation,  who  did  not 
desire  to  sell  his  land ;  and  who  was  not 
prevented  only  by  the  impossibility  of  find- 
ing a  purchaser,  unless  at  half  of  the  then 
very  low  estimated  values  and  prices  of 
lands.  All  wished  to  sell — none  to  buy.  If 
a  stranger  had  been  inclined  to  settle  among 
us,  he  might  have  chosen  almost  any  farm 
in  the  county,  and  would  scarcely  have 
failed  to  find  the  owner  glad  to  sell,  and  at 
a  low  price.  And  if  so  strange  a  fancy  had 
possessed  one  or  more  persons,  as  to  wish  to 
buy  twenty  contiguous  farms,  and  the  wish 
and  intention  had  been  advertised,  so  far 
from  the  market  price  being  raised  by  so 
sudden  and  large  a  demand,  the  previous 
prices  asked,  would  probably  have  been 
even  reduced,  by  the  eager  competition  of 
those  desiring  to  be  among  the  lucky  sellers 
and  fearing  to  miss  so  rare  a  chance ;  and 
all  of  whom,  so  soon  as  thus  released  from 
their  previous  tie  and  encumbrance,  would 
have  gone  their  way,  rejoicing,  to  aid  in  fill- 
ing up  the  great  Western  wilderness. 
Now  mark  the  contrast  since  presented. 


In  all  of  this  my  old  neighbourhood,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  throughout  the  whole  county, 
not  one  individual,  after  beginning  to  marl, 
has  emigrated,  or  desired  to  emigrate.  Yet 
within  the  same  space  of  time,  the  rage  for 
emigration  has  passed  over  other  parts  of 
Virginia  like  a  pestilence,  leaving  marks  of 
desolation  which  will  scarcely  be  eflfaced  by 
twenty  years  of  subsequent  industry  and 
prosperity.  The  prices  of  lands  here  have 
greatly  increased,  though  less  than  their 
true  value.  But  I  know  not  how  to  estimate 
the  rate  of  increase,  because  sales  are  now 
even  more  rare  than  formerly,  though  for 
the  opposite  reason.  Then  it  was  that  no- 
body would  buy.  Now  nobody  will  sell. 
This  I  have  cause  to  know  to  my  sorrow,  so 
far  as  personal  feeling  and  interest  are  con- 
cerned. For  I  have  been  anxious  for  some 
years  to  buy  some  farm  in  my  old  neigh- 
bourhood, and  near  to  the  homes  of  my  older 
and  settled  children,  and  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  my  declining  years  near  where  I  was 
born,  and  have  lived  and  laboured  longest. ' 
And  my  anxious  eflx)rt  to  buy  has  been  in 
vain;  no  proprietor  being  willing  to  sell  any 
farm  worth  the  buying  as  a  residence.  And 
in  consequence  of  this  disappointment,  and 
despair  of  doing  better,  I  have  recently 
bought  a  farm  so  remote,  that,  with  all  its 
great  advantages,  I  shall  go  to  it  with  the 
reluctant  feelings  of  an  exile. 

But  estimates  of  increased  production,  and 
increased  values  and  prices  of  your  marled 
land,  even  though  the  one  or  the  other  may 
be  tripled  or  quadrupled,  do  not  indicate  all, 
or  the  most  important  benefits  you  have  de- 
rived from  marling.  There  has  been  pro- 
duced a  still  more  valuable  improvement  in 
the  people  themselves — in  industry,  general 
habits,  demand  for  and  acquirement  of  edu- 
cation, and  in  all  the  results  which  are  sure 
to  proceed  from  these  causes.  Up  to  the 
time  so  often  referred  to,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  still  later,  the  former  large  estates 
of  this  county,  in  every  successive  genera- 
tion, had  been  more  and  more  reduced  in 
size,  as  well  as  all  lands  in  their  rate  of 
production.  Almost  every  man  was  grow- 
ing poorer,  or  the  prospects  of  his  family 
becoming  woise.  The  grade  of  society  had 
been,  and  still  continued  to  be,  decidedly  on 
the  decline.  And  the  proprietors  having  no 
hope  of  the  improvement  of  their  lands,  or 
of  being  remunerated  for  ever  so  great  in- 
dustry and  devotion  to  their  business,  thought 
it  as  well  to  bestow  very  little.  Accordingly, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  ravaged  by  the 
plague,  and  from  the  like  motives,  they 
thought  more  of  present  enjoyment,  than  of 
providing  for  future  wants;  and  there  pre- 
vailed generally,  habits  of  idleness  and  im- 
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providence,  of  pleasure-seeking,  and  of  ne 
gleet  of  business,  with  all  their  necessary 
consequences.     Novv  all  has  been  changed. 


James  Gowen's  Statement. 
To  THE  Committee  on  Crops, — 

Gentlemen, — As  usual,  I  make  my  an^ 
nual  statement  as  a  candidate  for  the  So 
ciety's  premiums  for  crops  of  the  growth  of 
1843. 

Carrots. — About  half  an  acre,  sowed  by 
hand  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  May,  in  drills 
18  inches  apart.  Soil  light,  intermixed 
with  mica — barn-yard  manure,  well  rotted, 
applied  broadcast.  Gathered  between  the 
3rd  and  10th  of  November.  The  yield 
rating  687  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Sugar  Parsneps. — Over  one-fourth  of  an 
acre,  sowed  about  the  same  time,  and  ma- 
nured in  same  manner  as  the  carrots — the 
carrots  raised  for  horse  feed,  the  parsneps 
for  cattle ;  both  crops  were  thinned  out  to 
stand  about  four  inches  apart;  when  fully 
grown,  they  seemed  to  touch  each  other, 
presenting  a  continuous  line  of  carrot  or 
parsnep,  as  though  they  had  been  wedged 
in.  The  parsnep  when  gathered,  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  863  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Sugar  Beet. — Over  one  acre,  sowed  by 
hand  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  June,  in  drills 
two  feet  four  inches  apart.  Soil  same  as 
carrot  and  parsnep  ])atch.  A  portion  of  the 
manure  consisted  of  yard  scrapings,  the  re- 
mainder was  made  up  of  liquid  manure,  ap- 
plied simply  and  economically  by  horse  and 
dray,  with  a  large  hogshead  and  hose  at- 
tached. Gathered  from  the  30th  of  October 
to  the  2nd  of  November.  Yielded  1078 
bushels,  of  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel — equal  to 
28i  tons  of  clean,  well  topped  roots  to  the 
acre.  It  was  the  best  crop  as  to  quality,  I 
ever  saw. 

Wheat. — Four  acres,  sowed  on  the  5th  of 
October,  1842,  on  the  same  land  from  which 
the  crop  of  potatoes  was  taken  that  year, 
which  yielded  over  440  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  for  which  I  received  the  premium. 
There  was  no  additional  manure  put  on  for 
the  wheat.  Sowed  two  bushels,  with  three 
bushels  of  orchard  grass  seed  to  the  acre. 
The  wheat  was  called  "Italian  wheat,"  fur- 
nished by  my  esteemed  friend  Captain  John 
Steele,  of  Lancaster  county.  Owing  to  the 
severe  drought,  it  did  not  come  up  till  after 
the  rain  of  the  17th.  On  reaping,  two  acres 
were  accurately  laid  off,  which  produced 
210  dozens,  equal  to  105  dozens  to  the  acre. 
Threshed  of  the  same  in  September,  on 
irial,  eight  dozens,  which  yielded  4^  bush- 
els, and  then  one  dozen  separately,  taken 
oft"  by  one  of  your  committee — these  nine 


dozen  yielding  over  4^  bushels,  make  the 
yield  55  bushels  per  acre.  From  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  the  weather,  the  threshing 
was  unfavourable  to  the  yield,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  grain  did  not  clean  well,  and 
this  increased  the  bulk,  and  lessened  the 
weight  per  bushel,  but  making  all  proper 
allowance  under  the  circumstances,  the 
yield  cannot  be  less  than  50  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  quality  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
flour,  as  certified  by  Mr.  Hinkle,  the  miller, 
who  weighed  part  of  the  wheat,  and  found 
it  to  weigh  61  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  ,^  It  is  not 
all  threshed  yet,  but  every  threshing  made 
since  September,  proved  the  correctness  of 
the  estimate  then  taken. 

Corn. — About  eight  acres,  planted  be- 
tween the  23rd  and  25th  of  May,  in  a  field 
which  had  but  lately  come  into  my  posses- 
sion :  the  land  no  doubt  had  been  ploughed 
some  hundred  times,  and  yet  when  I  came 
to  disturb  it,  there  was  not,  on  an  average, 
three  inches  deep  of  soil  on  it.  The  plough- 
ing, or  rather  quarrying,  proved  a  trouble- 
some job — pending  the  operation,  lookers  on 
would  try  to  look  serious,  if  they  inquired 
whether  I  expected  that  kind  of  work  would 
pay,  and  I  tried  not  to  smile  when  I  told 
them  my  predecessors,  like  themselves  per- 
haps, concluded  it  would  not  pay,  but  that  I 
entertained  a  very  different  opinion,  for  I 
expected  the  stone  taken  out,  and  the  extra 
crop  of  the  present  year,  would  more  than 
remunerate  for  all  the  trouble,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  easy  working  and  abundant  crops  to 
follow  in  future — and  now  my  estimate  holds 
good,  for  the  40  to  .50  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre  extra,  will  more  than  pay  for  the  extra 
labour,  to  say  notiiing  of  the  value  of  the 
stone.  Let  them  smile  now  at  my  success, 
or  rather  let  them  profit  by  my  e.xample,  and 
then  I  shall  feel  doubly  paid. 

The  corn  was  planted  in  drills,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  to  twelve  inches  to  a  plant — 
the  drills  or  rows  three  feet  apart,  precisely. 
This  was  bold  work,  and  was  held  to  be  im- 
prudent, by  almost  every  person  who  saw  it. 
Late  planting  and  a  bad  season  contributed 
to  discourage — so  backward  was  it,  that  on 
the  15th  of  June,  the  plants  were  so  weak 
that  neither  plough  nor  harrow  could  be 
used;  and  as  I  must  needs  do  something  to 
it  before  mowing, — rrty  early  grass  being 
then  ready  to  cut, — I  turned  in  the  hands  to 
give  it  a  slight  touch  of  hand-hoeing,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  5th  of  July,  fit  to  be  worked 
by  horse-power.  As  the  season  advanced 
and  the  weather  became  hotter,  it  was 
cheering  to  see  the  rapidity  of  the  growth, 
and  vigor  of  the  stalks — there  was  then 
every  indication  of  the  largest  and  best 
yield  ever  made,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
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storms  in  September,  especially  that  of  the 
14th  and  15th,  my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions would  assuredly  have  been  realized. 

To  ascertain  the  yield  per  acre,  a  piece 
was  selected,  running'  80  yards  by  30 — the 
corn  that  grew  on  this  space  was  carefully 
kept  apart,  husked  by  itself  in  the  field,  and 
measured  99  bushels  of  ears.  The  80  yards 
by  30,  is  less  by  about  a  perch,  than  half  an 
acre,  consequently  the  yield  was  fully  200 
bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre,  measured  and 
heaped  as  is  usual  when  corn  is  sold  in  ear, 
equal  to  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the 
acre — the  fodder  in  proportion,  if  not  greater. 

I  should,  perhaps,  state  that  the  only  ob- 
jection I  can  point  out  to  planting  corn  in 
drill,  so  close,  is,  its  being  so  liable  to  injury 
from  the  severe  gales  that  so  frequently  visit 
us  in  August  and  September.  As  to  the  ca- 
pability of  ordinary  good  land  bearing  such 
a  crop,  and  as  to  its  ripening  well,  1  never 
had  a  doubt,  and  had  I  had,  the  result  of  the 
crop  in  question,  could  not  but  dispel  it.  I 
am  thus  particular  in  order  to  do  away  with 
the  prejudice  against  planting  corn  in  drill, 
and  to  point  to  the  folly  of  planting  in  hills 
four  to  five  feet  apart,  making  but  40  to  50 
bushels  only  to  the  acre,  when  the  same 
land  and  same  work,  would  produce  80  to 
100  bushels  to  the  acre,  by  drill  husbandry. 

The  land  was  limed  from  30  to  40  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  had  a  considerable  dressing 
of  the  deposit  of  a  mill-dam.  This  stuff"  was 
very  poor  of  the  kind,  being  mostly  sand, 
and  will  give  trouble  in  the  quantity  of  dock 
and  other  weeds  it  will  furnish,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  dam,  the  dock  in  some 
fields  stands  thicker  than  did  my  corn — these 
weeds  were  left  to  seed,  v.-ere  washed  by  the 
rains  into  the  dam,  and  being  of  the  amphi- 
bious tribe,  did  not  perish.  The  only  ex- 
pense as  to  manure,  was  the  lime,  and  the 
tlirowing  out  the  dirt  from  the  dam  and 
carting  it,  and  it  was  dear  enough  at  that. 
I  ascribe  my  success  to  the  mode  of  planting 
in  drills,  in  a  deep  and  well  pulverized  soil, 
thereby  furnishing  to  each  plant  a  comfort- 
able space  it  might  call  its  own,  where  it 
could  vegetate  in  peace,  without  having  to 
fight  every  inch  of  its  way  with  some  two 
or  three  others,  packed  together  in  a  hill  of 
scarcely  the  size  of  a  crow's  nest. 

Potatoes. — Three  and  a  half  acres,  Mer- 
cers, planted  from  the  2nd  to  the  6th  of 
June.  This  patch  had  been  in  with  buck- 
wheat the  autumn  before,  which  had  been 
sown  specially  to  smother  out  w^ds,  par- 
ticularly the  broad  plantain.  It  was  well 
manured,  seeded  by  one-third  more,  I  think, 
than  I  ever  saw  attempted  before, — laid  m 
every  other  furrow,  at  the  distance  of  not 
more  than  eight  inches  apart.     From  the 


generous  supply  of  suitable  manure,  the 
great  quantity  of  seed,  and  the  fine  condi- 
tion of  the  land,  I  did  expect  to  astonish 
you  with  a  yield  of  some  500  bushels  to  the 
acre,  but  this  well  directed  effort  was  fi-us- 
trated  by  the  unnatural,  excessive  spring 
like  weather,  which  set  in  after  the  south- 
erly gale  and  rain  storm  of  the  14th  and 
15th  of  September — the  moisture  and  heat 
of  which  affected  the  roots  to  an  incipient 
state  of  fermentation,  preparatory  to  sprout- 
ing. The  vines  which  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore, looked  green  and  healthy,  faded  in- 
stanter,  for  the  roots  below  had  taken  it  into 
their  heads  to  dissolve  the  connexion,  and 
make  a  start  for  a  new  crop.  This,  like  most 
crazy  schemes,  brought  its  own  punishment, 
for  they  had  scarcely  begun  to  nestle  in  the 
sunshine,  when  the  return  of  cold  weather 
showed  them  they  had  missed  their  reck- 
oning— some  had  gone  too  far,  and  per- 
ished, otiiers  got  back  with  an  ill  grace, 
and  in  poor  condition ;  so  that  when  I  came 
to  muster  them,  the  best  part  of  the  field 
produced  but  275  bushels  to  the  acre.  Now, 
had  my  potatoes  alone  behaved  in  this  man- 
ner, it  might  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
natives,  on  the  score  of  its  being  altogether 
an  Irish  concern.  The  Murphies  thinking 
to  help  me  out  with  the  500  bushels,  kindly- 
resolved  to  do  double  duty,  to  raise  and  be 
raised  at  the  same  time. — Well,  well !  we 
will  try  our  hand  again,  and  I  hereby  give 
notice,  that  no  one  need  expect  to  beat  us 
in  1844,  unless  he  can  produce  over  500 
bushels  good,  mealy  potatoes  to  the  acre. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  leave  to  be  under- 
stood, that  I  consider  the  time  of  seedino- 
those  crops  as  by  far  too  late,  v/ith  the  ex- 
ception of  the  wheat,  and  that  was  late 
enough.  I  make  the  remark,  lest  any  in 
that  respect  should  follow  my  example. 
The  time  of  seeding  was  less  a  matter  of 
choice  with  me,  than  of  necessity. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Gowen. 
Mount  Airy,  Dec.  28tli,  1843. 


From  the  Cultivator. 

Dearness  of  Labour— Effects  of  Plaster 
of  Paris  or  Gypsum— Irrigation. 

That  land  in  Europe  produces  more,  acre 
for  acre,  than  in  this  country,  whether  under 
the  plough  or  laid  down  to  grass,  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  principles  of  productive- 
ness being  there  better  understood  than  here, 
but  chiefly  to  the  want  of  capital  and  the 
dearness  of  agricultural  labour  in  America. 
Is  there  any  country  where  proprietors  pos- 
sess so  little  means  of  improving  land  in 
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proportion  to  the  land  they  own,  as  in  ours? 
Many  in  the  Southern  States,  owners  of 
hundreds  of  acres,  have  not  money  enough 
to  buy  a  new  saddle ;  resembling  in  their 
condition,  that  of  a  man  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  perish  with  cold  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest,  for  want  of  a  spark  of  lire,  or  a  steel 
and  flint  to  strike  one.  Hence  the  great 
value  of  labour  saving  machinery  in  our 
country ;  and  as  necessity  has  been  aptly 
called  the  mother  of  invention,  no  country 
has  displayed  so  much  ingenuity  as  ours,  in 
the  invention  of  contrivances  to  economise 
labour. 

Far  from  being  behind  hand  in  the  art  of 
agricultural  improvement,  no  people  on  the 
globe  excel  us  in  agricultural  knowledge ; 
nor  has  any  made  greater  improvement  in 
comparison  with  the  labour  at  the  command 
of  the  farmer.  Every  one  understands  for 
example,  the  paramount  importance  of  in- 
creasing his  pile  of  manure ;  but  in  no  one 
thing  is  the  dearness  of  labour  so  much  felt 
as  in  the  quantity  of  it  which  is  required  to 
collect  the  materials  for  manure,  and  to  haul 
out  and  distribute  it  after  it  is  made.  Herein 
consists  the  great  value  of  gypsum  on  lands 
to  which  it  is  congenial ;  for  on  some,  as  for 
instance  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  owing  perhaps  to  their  allu- 
vion soil  or  saline  atmosphere,  or  to  both,  it 
is  said  to  have  but  little  effect;  while  in 
other  parts  of  both  these  States,  its  effect  is 
absolutely  magical.  The  very  small  quan 
tity  required — a  bushel  to  the  acre — and  the 
quickness  with  which  it  is  applied,  has  ar 
rested  the  progress  of  exhaustion  in  some  of 
the  counties,  which,  before  it  was  introduced, 
were  on  the  high  road  to  ruin.  In  some 
other  respects  its  effects  have  been  remark 
able.  It  has  been  the  cause,  in  Prince 
George's  county  for  example,  of  i'ncreasing 
the  possessions  and  fortune  of  landholders, 
and  diminishing  the  aggregate  population. 
The  rapidity  with  which  large  bodies  of  the 
poorest  could  be  converted  into  tobacco  land, 
yielding  1,000  weight  to  the  acre,  the  high 
price  of  that  article,  and  the  improvements 
in  the  implements  and  modes  of  culture,  by 
which  planters  have  come  to  make  four  or 
five  hogsheads  "  to  the  hand,"  enabled  the 
enterprising  land  proprietor  and  slave  owner, 
to  make  his  land,  purchased  on  time,  pay 
for  Itself.  Thus,  small  proprietors  of  land, 
owning  few  or  no  slaves,  were  bought  out, 
and  moved  away  to  the  west ;  large  estates 
have  been  accumulated  by  individuals,  while 
the  actual  population  of  that  county,  perhaps 
the  most  productive  in  the  State,  and  within 
striking  of  Baltimore,  with  its  population  of 
100,000  inha'bitants,  and  bordering  on  the 
cities  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  di- 


minished from  20,216  in  1620,  to  19,539  in 
1840. 

The  following  are  among  many  similar 
cases  to  show  the  operation  of  the  influences 
to  which  I  have  referred;  the  facts  are  stated 
on  indubitable  authority.  The  late  governor, 
Robert  Bowie,  a  man  of  singular  energy  of 
character  and  of  the  higliest  moral  worth, 
at  the  time  and  under  the  state  of  things 
already  referred  to,  purchased  two  hundred 
acres  of  poor  "  broom  sedge  land,"  for  $1400. 
He  put  half  of  it  in  corn,  and  probably  ga- 
thered not  more  than  10  or  1.5  bushels  to 
the  acre;  sowed  it  down  to  oats  the  next 
spring,  and  on  them  sowed  clover  and  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  or  gypsum.  Plastered  the  clo- 
ver the  succeeding  spring,  and  the  spring 
following  planted  in  tobacco,  and  sold  from 
it  100,000  weight  at  $10  per  hundred; 
making  $10,000  for  half  of  the  land,  which 
three  years  before  he  had  purchased,  proba- 
bly "on  time,"  for  $1400!  Many  similar 
instances  might  be  given  of  the  effects  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  in  producing  all  the  re- 
sults I  have  stated,  but  I  am  wandering 
from  my  subject. 

Much  and  effectively  as  our  ingenuity 
has  been  taxed  in  the  invention  of  every 
expedient  to  save  labour,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  one  means  of  augmenting  our 
crops  of  grass  in  a  manner  as  wonderful  or 
at  least  as  great  as  the  effect  of  plaster  of 
Paris  on  cultivated  crops — which  is  much 
practised  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  but 
strano'ely  neglected  in  a  country,  where  of 
all  others,  circumstances  invite  the  use  of 
it — I  mean  irrigation.  I.  S.  S. 

Washington,  Jan.  1st,  1844. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Tobacco  around  Peach  Trees. 

To  THF,  Editor, — I  have  read  with  inte- 
rest in  different  numbers  of  the  Cabinet, 
articles  respecting  the  depredations  of  the 
insect  jEgeria  Exiliosa,  upon  the  peach 
tree ;  and  have  seen  various  remedies  pro- 
posed. I  too,  am  induced  to  offer  one,  as 
simple,  as  I  believe  it  is  effectual,  viz.:  an 
application  of  tobacco  in  the  following  man- 
ner. In  the  latter  part  of  spring  or  early 
part  of  summer,  scrape  the  earth  from 
around  the  body  of  the  tree,  to  the  depth  of 
one  to  three  inches,  being  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  injure  the  crown  of  the  roots;  fill 
the  cup  thus  formed  with  trash  tobacco  from 
the  shojj^,  and  envelope  the  boll  of  the  tree 
to  the  height  of  three  or  four  inches,  with 
the  stems  or  leaves.  I  do  not  offer  this  as  a 
means  to  renovate  a  diseased  tree,  but  as  a 
preventive,  the  efficiency  of  which  has  been 
tested  for  nineteen  years,  by  Samuel  Wood, 
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one  of  the  most  approved  nurserymen  and 
extensive  fruit  growers,  in  this  section  of 
country ;  and  also  by  other  practical  farmers 
with  unfailing  success.  The  efficacy  of  the 
ill  weed,  when  applied  in  this  manner,  ap- 
pears to  result  from  its  universal  nauseous- 
ness.*  The  place  which  the  insect  selects 
for  depositing  its  eggs,  is  the  junction  of  the 
boll  of  the  tree  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  finding  there  a  substance  which 
is  loathsome  to  it,  it  chooses  rather  to  wing 
its  way  to  the  orchard  of  a  less  provident 
neighbour,  than  consign  its  eggs,  and  conse- 
quently to  trust  the  reproduction  of  its  spe- 
cies to  a  tree  so  fortified  against  its  attacks. 
1  am  aware  that  some  may  be  prejudiced 
against  this  remedy  on  accout  of  its  simpli- 
city ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  remember,  that 
simple  inventions,  and  simple  remedies,  are 
often  the  most  valuable,  and  are  besides, 
not  always  those  that  are  the  soonest  dis- 
covered. Be  not  discouraged  then,  but  give 
it  a  fair  trial,  and  if  you  are  not  richly  re- 
warded with  an  abundant  supply  of  one  of 
the  most  delicious  gifts  of  Pomona,  then  I 
am  a  much  deceived 

Buckeye  Farmer. 

Smithfield,  Ohio,  2nd  mo.  27th,  1844. 

Van  Mons. 

Dr.  Van  Mons  was  an  entirely  self-edu- 
cated man;  the  vast  acquisitions  he  had 
made  in  most  branches  of  knowledge,  were 
tlie  result  of  patient  perseverance  under  se- 
rious disadvantages.  His  extensive  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  and  languages,  was  the 
most  of  it  gained  while  acting  as  a  humble 
apothecary ;  and  his  taste  for  fruits  and  farm- 
ing was  the  result  of  his  botanical  researches, 
and  his  observations  of  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture around  him.  In  1817,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  agriculture  in 
the  University  of  Louvain.  Several'  years 
before,  he  had  commenced  his  great  nurse- 
ries in  the  vicinity  of  Brussels,  and  at  this 
time  had  in  them  some  80,000  trees,  a  large 
portion  of  them  seedling  pears.  His  appoint- 
ment did  not  interfere  with  his  care  of  his 
nursery,  nor  interrupt  his  experiments  in  the 
production  of  new  varieties  of  fruits;  but  in 
1819,  the  city  of  Brussels  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  ground  occupied  by  Van  Mons'  nur- 
series was  wanted  for  new  streets  and 
squares,  and  he  was  notified  tliat  he  must 
remove  them  in  two  months,  or  the  whole 
would  be  cut  up  and  burned.  With  the 
most  persevering  activity,  he  could  save 
only  about  one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole. 
The  remainder  was  either  sold,  given  away, 


*  Our  correspondent  will  allow  this,  we  apprehend, 
to  be  a  maUer  of  opinion. — Ed. 


or  destroyed.  Unfortunately,  his  new  nur- 
sery was  established  on  lands  belonging  to 
the  town,  and  the  authorities  were  the  first 
to  abandon  them  to  pillage.  They  were 
mostly  destroyed  by  the  army  during  the 
siege  of  Anvers,  in  1831 ;  and  when,  spite 
of  these  misfortunes,  he  had  hired  two 
pieces  of  ground  and  re-planted  them,  the 
engineers  of  Louvain  decided  that  the 
grounds  of  Van  Mons  were  of  all  others 
the  most  suitable  spot  for  a  gas  manufactory, 
and  they  were  so  used  in  1834. 

Among  the  learned.  Van  Mons  is  known 
by  his  valuable  papers  and  publications  on 
scientific  subjects,  principally  on  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  and  kindred  topics,  while 
to  the  world  generally,  his  name  is  identified 
with  some  of  the  finest  fruits,  particularly 
pears,  yet  known,  produced  by  him  in  the 
course  of  his  horticultural  experiments. 
The  finest  collection  of  pears  in  the  United 
States,  that  of  Mr.  Manning  of  Salem,  was 
mostly  derived  from  trees  sent  out  by  Van 
Mons,  or  ordered  from  him.  The  theory  of 
the  propagation  of  fruits,  known  as  the  theo- 
ry of  Van  Mons,  ingenious  and  satisfactory 
as  it  is  in  most  respects,  we  cannot  here 
touch  upon.  We  can  only  add,  that  the 
history  of  Van  Mons  offers  another  proof  of 
what  the  man  can  accomplish,  who  forms 
the  determination,  and  perseveres  in  his 
efforts  to  be  useful. — Cultivalor. 


The  Isabella  Grape. 

Extract  from  J.  S.  Skinner's  Address  to  the  Colum- 
bian Horticultural  Society. 

I  SHALL  content  myself  with  giving  you 
the  history  of  a  single  Isabella  vine,  now 
in  my  mind's  eye,  and  with  which  I  have  a 
personal  acquaintance  and  some  very  agree- 
able recollections.  It  was  planted  and  reared 
by  Dr.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  a 
naturalist  well  and  favourably  known  to  the 
country,  and  to  me  as  an  earnest  seeker  after 
all  useful  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  the  good  it  may  enable  him  to  do  so- 
ciety; and  one,  moreover,  whose  statement 
0?  facts  may  be  relied  on  as  we  rely  on  the 
evidence  of  things  seen.  This  remarkable 
vine,  not  now  for  the  first  time  referred  to, 
and  likely  to  become  as  noted  as  the  famous 
one  at  Hampton  Court,  which  produced  on 
one  branch  upwards  of  2,000  bunches,  was 
planted  in  1837,  then  a  layer  of  a  year's 
growth.  The  history  and  statistics  of  it 
will  show  how  easy  it  is  for  any  man  to 
have  for  himself  and  family  in  a  very  short 
time  a  great  abundance,  in  its  season,  of  one 
of  the  most  delicious,  if  not  the  most  healthy 
in  all  the  catalogue  of  fruits.  The  soil  in 
which  it  was  planted  was  a  stiff  mould,  to 
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which  was  added  a  wheel-barrow  full  of 
wood-yard  manure  and  old  lime  mortar. 
The  old  stem  was  cut  off  within  two  eyes 
of  the  ground.  The  plant  itself  cost  twenty- 
five  cents.  The  labour  of  planting  probably 
occupied  half  an  hour.  As  soon  as  the  two 
eyes  had  growita  few  inches,  one  of  them, 
the  smallest  and  weakest  of  course,  was 
rubbed  off.  The  other  was  trained  perpen- 
dicularly; for  it  was  designed  to  reach  and 
pass  horizontally  along  the  upper  part  of  a 
balcony  that  fronted  to  the  east.  It  was 
trained  accordingly,  and  the  first  year  it 
reached  to  the  top  of  the  balcony,  about  six- 
teen feet.  The  second  year,  two  buds  were 
allowed  to  grow  from  the  top  of  the  perpen- 
dicular stem,  and  these  were  trained  hori- 
zontally along  a  strong  wire  attached  to  the 
posts.  During  the  season  all  lateral  buds 
were  rubbed  off,  both  from  the  upright  stem 
and  the  branches,  allowing  no  wood  to  be 
made  except  the  main  shoots.  In  the  spring 
of  the  third  year,  every  bud  along  the  hori- 
zontal vine  was  allowed  to  grow  and  set 
fruit;  but  as  soon  as  the  bud  was  well  set, 
the  end  of  each  branch  was  nipped  oft"  to 
stop  its  growth,  and  thus  all  the  power  of 
the  plant  was  forced  into  the  fruit.  The  re- 
sult of  this  first  season  of  bearing  was  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  bunches  of  most  delici- 
ous grapes.  The  second  year  of  bearing 
nearly  doubled  the  first,  and  the  third  nearly 
doubled  the  second.  It  is  now  loaded  with 
fruit  for  the  fifth  time.  Thus  a  couple  of 
hours'  labour — and  that  is  the  most  that  this 
vine  has  required  during  the  whole  of  its 
existence — has  secured  as  much  of  this  ex- 
cellent fruit  as  the  whole  family  can  con- 
sume, besides  many  a  basket  to  neighbours, 
and  many  a  rich  treat  to  visiters.  Shame 
on  every  farmer,  nay  on  every  man,  who 
enjoys  in  his  own  right  the  smallest  space 
of  ground,  and  is  yet  destitute  of  this  most 
wholesome  and  agreeable  frilit  for  his  family ! 
The  ground  that  this  vine  occupies  on  the 
premises,  is  not  more  than  one  foot  square; 
so  that  no  one  need  excuse  himself  from 
enjoying  this  luxury  with  the  plea  that  he 
has  no  room  for  a  grape  vine.  It  serves 
also  as  a  most  excellent  shade,  curtaining 
the  whole  eastern  front  of  the  balcony. 

But  I  must  descend  to  particulars.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  you  purchase  a  vine.  It 
is  necessary  that  it  should  be  planted!  Nei- 
ther is  it  sufficient  that  you  plant  a  vinfe ;  it 
must  be  planted  properly,  and  cared  for  afler 
it  is  planted.  Of  what  use  is  it  even  to 
plant  a  vine  well,  if  it  be  allowed  to  run 
wild  with  its  branches  and  to  be  smothered 
with  weeds]  After  the  vine  is  once  planted 
all  further  care  and  trouble  are  very  trifling. 
You  will  of  course,  during  the  season  of  its 


growth,  every  morning  or  every  evening, 
take  a  walk  in  your  garden.  You  v.'ill  of 
course  look  at  it,  because  you  take  pleasure 
in  observing  the  progress  of  your  grape  vine. 
You  see  a  bud  just  starting  in  a  place  where 
you  do  not  want  a  branch  to  grow;  you  rub 
it  off,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  You  find 
this  branch  to  have  grown  as  long  as  you 
want  it,  and  you  nip  oft'  its  end  with  your 
finger  nail.  You  see  a  caterpillar  on  one  of 
the  leaves,  and  of  course  it  is  immediately 
placed  under  your  foot.  All  this  is  done 
while  you  are  making  your  morning  obser- 
vation, and  while  you  would  probably  be 
doing  nothing  else;  but,  trifling  as  this  little 
attention  appears  to  be,  it  is  essential  to  com- 
plete success  in  obtaining  a  fine  crop  of  fruit. 
The  principles  involved  appear  to  be — 1st. 
The  selection  of  a  good  kind  of  grape;  2nd. 
To  have  it  well  planted ;  3rd.  To  take  care 
that  neither  weeds  nor  insects  injure  it; 
and  4th.  To  allow  no  more  wood  to  grow 
than  just  enough  to  support  and  perfect  the 
fiuit. 

There  are  very  few  good  kinds  of  grape 
vines ;  that  is,  few  that  are  sure  and  abun- 
dant bearers,  as  well  as  bearers  of  fruit  of 
good  quality.  I  had  much  doubted  whether 
there  was  a  single  foreign  grape  vine  that 
can  be  called  good,  according  to  this  defini- 
tion of  the  term,  adapted  to  open  culture  in 
the  ordinary  way,  unprotected  by  glass  or 
otherwise,  until  I  saw  on  Friday  last,  in 
Mrs.  Law's  various  and  splendid  collection 
of  fruits,  flowers  and  shrubbery,  at  Balti- 
more, a  very  fine  bearing  vine,  imported  ex- 
pressly for  her  from  Madeira.  It  resembles 
the  Catawba,,  and  has  every  appearance  of 
hardiness.  The  fruit  is  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
and,  with  a  better  exposure,  I  doubt  not  will 
ripen  in  perfection.  There  are  some  dozens 
of  kinds  of  native  grapes  that  are  very  good, 
but  my  acquaintance  embraces  only  those 
that  I  would  ^cultivate,  and  I  name  them  in 
the  order  of  preference,  viz. :  the  Isabella, 
the  Catawba,  and  Bland's.  The  first  is  my 
favourite.  It  never  fails,  when  properly 
cared  for,  of  producing  a  full  crop  of  fruit 
that  is  good  enough  for  me.  The  other  two 
are  very  good ;  and  when  those  vines  are 
desired  should  have  a  place  in  the  garden. 
There  are  several  other  kinds  that  are  so 
highly  spoken  of  by  those  acquainted  with 
them,  that  it  would  be  well  to  try  them  if 
you  have  room  for  them ;  but  if  you  have 
room  but  for  one  kind,  I  most  heartily  re- 
commend that  that  one  be  the  Isabella. 


Yeast  produces  fomentation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  progressive  fermentation  which 
it  suffers  from  the  action  of  air  and  water. 
— Liebig, 
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Of  the  average  quajitity  of  Butter  yield 
ed  by  milk  and  cream,  and  of  the 
yearly  produce  of  a  Cow. 

I  HAVE  alreidy  made  yon  acquainted  with 
some  of  those  luunerons  circnmstances  hy 
which  the  quality  of  milk  is  affected.  These 
same  circnmstances  will  necessarily  more  or 
less  afiect  the  quantity  of  butter  also,  which 
a  given  weight  or  measure  of  milk  can  be 
made  to  yield. 

Thus  in  the  King  William's  town  dairy 
(County  Kerry,)  the  average  quantity  of 
milk  and  butter  yielded  by  "the  Kerry  and 
Ayrshire  breeds  respectively,  was,  in  a  whole 
year — 

Ayrshire  cow,  1328  quarts,  of  which  nine 
and  a  half  to  nine  and  nine-tenths  quarts, 
gave  one  pound  of  butter. 

Kerry  coio,  1264  quarts,  of  which  from 
eis'ht  quarts  to  eight  and  a  fifth,  gave  one 
pound  of  butter. 

Showing,  as  I  have  before  stated,  that 
the  small  Kerry  cow,  upon  the  same  pas- 
ture, will  give  a  riclier  milk  even  than  the 
Ayrshire. 

In  Holstein  and  Lunenburg  aa'ain,  it  is 
considered,  on  an  average,  that  15  quarts  ofl 
Hiilk  will  yield  one  pound  of  butter.  The 
milk  in  that  country,  therefore,  musi  be  very 
much  poorer  in  butter. 

The  result  of  numerous  trials,  however, 
made  upon  the  milk  and  cream,  of  cows  con 
sidered  as  good  butter-givers,  in  this  coun- 
try, has  established  the  following  average 
relation  between  milk,  cream,  and  butter: — 

Enter, 
or  1  lb. 

The  COW,  therefore,  that  yields  3,000  qts 
of  milk,  should  produce,  where  butter  is  the 
principal  object  of  the  farmer,  about  300  lbs. 
of  butter,  or  1  lb.  a  day,  for  300  days  in  the 
year. 

This  is  not  a  large  daily  produce,  since 
some  cows  have  been  known  to  give  for  a 
limited  time,  as  much  as  two  or  even  three 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  single  day.  It  is  a 
laroe  quantity  however,  taken  as  the  aver- 
age of  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  and 
hence  such  cases  as  that  of  Mr.  Ci"amp's 
cow,  which  for  four  years,  continuously 
yielded  nearly  a  pound  and  a  half  of  butterf 


Milk. 

Cipam 

13  to  21  lbs.  ) 
9  to  11  qts.  i 

yield 

(  4  His. 
j2qls.* 

*  The  quarts  spoken  of  in  this  lecture  are  old  wine 
quarts,  of  which  five  make  an  imjicrial  gallon.  A 
wine  callon  of  milk  or  cream,  weijrlis  about  8  lbs.  4 
oz.,  an  imperial  gallon  about  10  lbs.  5  oz.  About  two 
imperial  gallons,  therefore,  should  jiold  a  pound  of 
butter. 

I  It  gave  in  four  years  2,132  lbs.  of  butter  from  23, 
559  quarts  of  milk,  or  16  quarts  a  day,  of  which  11 
quarts  gave  a  pound  of  butter. 


every  day,  are  naturally  quoted  as  extraor- 
dinary. 

In  most  districts,  the  average  of  the  whole 
year  is  much  less  than  a  pound  a  day,  even 
for  ten  months  only.  In  Devon,  for  the  first 
twenty  weeks  after  calving,  a  good  cow  will 
yield  12  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  from  which, 
by  the  method  of  scalding,  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  butter  can  be  extracted. 

In  South  Holland,  a  good  cow  will  pro- 
duce during  the  summer  months,  about  76 
bs.  of  butter.  In  the  high  pastures  of  Sca- 
ria,  in  Switzerland,  a  cow  will  yield  during 
the  ninety  days  of  summer,  about  40  lbs.  of 
butter,  or  less  than  half  a  poiuid  a  day.  In 
Holstein  and  Lunenburg,  it  is  considered  a 
fair  return  if  a  cow  yields  100  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  even  in  England,  IGO  to  180  lbs.,  is 
reckoned  a  fair  annual  produce  for  a  cow,  or 
from  eight  to  nine  ounces  a  day,  for  ten 
months  in  the  year. 

It  is  known  that  the  butter  produced  in 
one  district  of  the  country,  differs  often  in 
quality  from  that  produced  in  another,  even 
though  the  same  nsethod  of  manufacture  be 
adopted.  In  different  seasons  also,  the  same 
farms  will  produce  different  qualities  of  but- 
'ter — thus  it  is  said  that  cows  which  are 
1  pastured,  yield  the  most  pleasant  butter  in 
May,  when  the  first  green  fodder  comes  in 
I — that  the  finest  flavoured  is  given  by  cows 
libd  upon  spurrey  (Sprengel) — that  it  is  gen- 
j  orally  the  hardest  when  the  animal  lives 
jiipon  dry  food — and  that  autumn  butter  is 
ibest  for  long  keeping.  These  difiercnces 
'may  all  be  ascribed  to  varieties  or  natural 
jdiflerences  in  the  pasture  or  fodder  upon 
which  the  cow  is  fed. J  The  constitution  of 
jthe  animal  also  is  known  to  afiect  the  quality 
jof  the  butter — since  there  are  some  animals 
I  which,  with  the  best  food,  will  never  give 
first-rate  butter. 

In  all  such  cases  as  these,  however,  the 
quality  of  the  butter  is  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  that  of  the  milk  from  which 
it  is  made,  so  that  whatever  aflfects  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  must  influence  also  that 
of  the  butter  prepared  from  it. 

But  from  the  same  milk,  and  even  fi'om 
the  same  cream,  by  different  modes  of  pro- 
cedure, very  diflerent  qualities  of  butter 
may  be  obtained.  The  mod.e  of  making  or 
extracting  butter,  therefore,  is  highly  wor- 


I  The  influence  of  the  food  given  in  the  stall  and  of 
the  plants  eaten  in  the  pasture,  upon  the  colour  and 
flavour  of  the  butter,  is  familiar  to  all  practical  men. 
The  turnipy  taste  of  the  butter  in  winter— the  garlic 
taste  in  summer,  where  the  wild  onion  grows  in  the 
pastures — and  the  alleged  effect  of  raw  potatoes  in 
winter,  in  giving  a  rich  colour  to  the  butter,  are  com- 
mon exainples  of  this  kind. 
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thy  of  attention.  Let  us  consider  a  few  of 
the  more  important  circumstances  under 
which  different  qualities  of  butter  may  be 
extracted  from  the  same  quality  of  milk  or 
cream. 

If  the  milk  be  collected  in  two  or  three 
successive  portions,  as  it  comes  from  tiie 
cow,  the  last  drawn  portion  will  be  much 
richer  than  that  which  has  been  taken  first. 
The  cream  yielded  by  it  will  also  be  richer, 
and  of  a  finer  and  higher  flavour.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  butter  be  extracted  directly 
from  the  whole  milk,  or  from  the  cream,  the 
butter  obtained  from  the  three  successive 
portions,  will  differ  in  quality  almost  as  much 
as  the  several  portions  of  milk  themselves. 

A  practical  application  of  this  fact  is  made 
in  some  of  the  Highland  counties  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  other  districts,  wJiere  the  calves 
are  allowed  to  suck,  or  are  fed  with,  the  first 
half  of  the  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow — 
the  latter  and  richest  half,  only  being  re- 
served for  dairy  purposes.  This  second  milk 
is  found  to  afford  an  exquisite  butter. 

In  like  manner  the  first  cream  that  rises 
upon  any  milk  is  always  the  richest,  and 
gives  the  finest  flavoured  butter.  The  after- 
creamings  are  not  only  poorer  in  butter,  but 
yield  it  of  a  whiter  colour  and  of  inferior 
quality. 

This  fact  again  is  well  understood,  and 
has  been  long  practically  applied  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Epping,  which  is  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  its  butter.  The 
cream  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  is  set 
aside  and  churned  by  itself.  The  second 
and  third  creams  produce  a  pale,  less  plea- 
sant butter,  which  always  sells  for  an  in- 
ferior price.  Any  admixture  of  the  after- 
creamings,  causes  a  corresponding  diminution 
in  the  value  of  the  butter  produced.  To  pro- 
duce the  most  exquisite  butter,  the  crean-  ^ 
the  first  eight  hours  only  ought  to  be  take 

The  rapidity  with  which  cream  rises  to 
the  surface,  either  naturally  or  when  influ- 
enced by  art,  affects  the  quality  of  the 
cream,  and  consequently  that  of  tiie  butter 
made  from  it.  In  warm  weather  it  rises 
more  quickly  than  in  cold,  and  more  quickly 
still  when  the  milk  is  heated,  as  in  the  pre- 
paration of  clouted  cream.  The  butter — 
Bohemian  butter — obtained  from  such  cream 
— from  cream  thus  rapidly  brought  to  the 
suiface — may  be  expected  to  differ  both  in 
flavour,  in  consistency,  and  in  composition, 
from  that  yielded  by  the  cream  of  the  same 
milk  when  allowed  to  rise  in  the  usual 
manner. 

For  the  production  of  the  best  butter,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  cream  should  be  suffi- 
ciently sour  before  it  is  put  into  the  churn. — 
Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemislry. 


Working:  Cows* 

Thk  working  of  cows  is  so  little  practised, 
that  there  is  but  little  correct  information 
on  the  subject;  but  so  far  as  experiments 
have  been  made,  they  are  highly  favourable 
to  this  practice,  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
and  economy,  in  many  situations.  In  rea- 
soning upon  this  subject,  and  drawing  an 
inference  from  the  nature  and  habits  of  other 
animals,  we  can  see  no  cause  why  cows 
should  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule — 
that  moderate  labour  is  conducive  to  health 
and  strength. 

If  exercise  be  important  to  man,  for  his 
health  and  comfort,  why  should  it  not  be 
equally  essential  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  animals.  That  it  is  so,  we  may  infer 
from  the  nature  and  habits  of  those  that  are 
noted  for  their  strength  and  exemption  from 
disease. 

Wild  animals  necessarily  take  much  ex- 
ercise in  order  to  obtain  a  subsistence,  both 
before  and  after  the  birth  of  their  offspring. 
As  to  the  effect  of  this  exercise,  we  only 
have  to  compare  them  with  domestic  ani- 
mals that  are  kept  in  idleness,  to  see  that 
those  in  the  wild  state  are  distinguished  for 
tlieir  superior  strength,  health  and  agility. 
Is  not  this  conclusive  evidence  that  a  good 
share  of  exercise  in  the  dam,  is  beneficial 
both  to  herself  and  her  young  ] 

We  have  plain  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject in  mares.  Those  that  have  tolerably 
good  keeping  and  are  worked  moderately, 
produce  better  colts  than  those  that  are 
pampered,  and  have  little  or  no  exercise. 
We  have  worked  mares  several  days  in  a 
week,  until  within  a  week  or  two  of  the 
time  of  foaling,  and  then  again  immediately 
after,  and  so  on  through  the  year,  and  they 
have  produced  some  of  the  best  colts  that 
we  have  ever  known,  and  so  far  from  the 
exercise  injuring  either  the  foal  or  the  dam, 
v.'e  believe  it  was  an  advantage  to  both. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  mankind,  we 
shall  find  that  the  most  robust  races  are 
from  parents  who  either  from  pleasure  or 
from  their  employments,  take  at  least  a 
moderate  share  of  exercise.  And  in  rea- 
soning upon  this  subject,  which  is  necessary 
in  the  want  of  experiments,  and  with  strong 
prejudices  against  any  innovation,  it  is 
proper  to  consider  bipeds  as  well  as  quad- 
rupeds, as  their  pliysical  natures  are  similar 
as  to  the  effects  of  action  and  idleness  upon 
health  and  enjoyment. 

After  this  theorizing  and  reasoning,  we 
will  come  to  the  cow  herself,  and  see  if 
tliere  is  any  reason  why  she  should  not 
work,  as  well  as  all  other  animnls  in  the  wide 
creation.    First,  we  will  give  her  credit,  for 
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the  much  that  she  has  done  in  furnishing 
millv  in  abundance  and  excellence,  in  its 
various  forms.  The  cow  is  strong'  and  ac- 
tive, generally  very  docile,  and  with  proper 
training,  may  be  managed  without  difficulty. 
For  many  days  in  the  year  she  has  nothing 
to  do  but  eat,  and  stand  or  lie,  and  chew  her 
cud.  At  such  times,  exercise  from  mode- 
rate labour,  would  be  a  benefit.  And  at 
most  times  of  the  year,  with  gentle  usage, 
she  mioht  do  moderate  labour,  when  fhe 
weather  is  favourable,  without  injury  to  her- 
self or  offspring,  and  without  injury  to  the 
quality  of  her  milk,  and  generally  without 
any  diminution  in  quantity.  When  cows 
are  worked,  as  they  take  more  exercise 
they  require  more  ibod,  and  to  keep  up  the 
quantity  of  mijk,  they  should  have  better 
keeping. 

In  som.e  few  cases  cows  are  worked  in 
Nev;?  England,  and  the  practice  seems  to  be 
a  good  one,  as  a  matter  of  economy.  Some 
farmers  cannot  conveniently  keep  more  than 
one  yoke  of  oxen,  though  they  sometimes 
want  two ;  in  such  cases  the  deficiency 
might  bo  supplied  by  a  pair  of  cows.  Some 
men  with  small  farms,  could  do  very  well 
with  one  horse  and  one  yoke  of  cows,  and 
find  it  much  more  profitable  than  keeping  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  for  which  they  may  have  work 
only  a  part  of  the  year — not  enough  to  pay 
half  the  expense  of  keeping. 

A  farmer  observed  to  us  a  few  years  ago, 
that  he  found  oxen  the  most  unprofitable 
stock  on  the  farm,  as  it  cost  a  great  deal  to 
keep  them,  and  he  had  work  for  them  only 
a  part  of  the  year;  so  as  a  matter  of  econo- 
my he  worked  his  cows,  first  one  and  then 
two  pair,  and  did  all  his  work  on  the  farm, 
and  in  the  winter  he  used  them  in  breaking 
open  the  roads  in  deep  snows.  They  were 
very  gentle  and  tractable,  were  more  smart 
and  active  than  oxen,  and  in  every  respect 
answered  the  same  purpose  for  labour.  In 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  he  worked  them 
almost  every  day,  and  he  did  not  perceive 
that  their  labour  caused  them  to  give  less 
milk,  or  that  the  milk  was  inferior  in  quality. 
He  kept  his  cows  well,  and  treated  them 
very  kindly,  and  this  is  essential  to  success. 
Another  farmer  gave  us  an  account  of  two 
cows  that  were  generally  worked  as  regu- 
larly as  oxen,  from  the  time  of  calf  hood  till 
tliey  were  seven  years  old,  and  they  were  of 
a  large  size  and  very  handsome.  They  gave 
a  good  mess  of  milk  when  kept  well. 

An  English  writer  says,  "  I  think  that 
cows  are  much  more  useful  than  oxen,  and 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  king- 
dom, if  bi^t  few  or  no  oxen  were  reared. 
The  uses  of  cattle  are  to  work,  milk  and 
feed,     I  have  seen  barren   cows  work  as 


well  as  oxen ;  they  require  less  feed  and 
walk  faster.  Oxen  are  of  no  use  in  the 
dairy,  and  they  will  not  fatten  as  fast  as 
cows.  I  followed  the  example  of  my  pre- 
decessors, in  feeding  chiefly  oxen,  but  I  soon 
found  that  cows  fed  much  faster  and  on  less 
food,  and  for  some  years  past  have  carefully 
avoided  having  any  oxen  in  my  stalls." 

We  now  introduce  this  subject  to  our 
readers,  as  it  is  a  suitable  season  to  direct 
attention  to  it.  Those  who  would  work 
cows,  should  begin  with  heifers,  even  when 
calves,  as  this  is  the  better  way  to  manage 
the  ox  kind.  But  cows  may  soon  be  trained 
to  work.  The  farmer  who  gave  us  the 
above  information,  said  his  cows  were  gene- 
rally docile  after  a  few  days. — Boston  Cul- 
tivator. 


From  the  Prairie  Farmer. 

Management  of  a  young  Orchard. 

By  Edson  IIarkness. 

To  THE  Editors, — 

A  FEW  desultory  observations  on  the  cul- 
ture of  fruit  trees,  may  be  of  service  to  those 
who  are  planting  orchards. 

Ctdtivation  of  the  srround. — Every  body 
knows  that  keeping  the  ground  free  from 
weeds,  and  in  a  loose,  friable  state  near  the 
surfiice,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  raising  a 
hill  of  corn.  But  every  body  does  not  seem 
to  know  that  the  same  treatment  is  indispen- 
sable in  regard  to  young  fruit  trees.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case,  and  those  who  expect 
good  fruit  by  merely  planting  trees  and  leav- 
mg  them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  will 
find  their  half-done  work  end  in  disappoint- 
ment and  loss.  Wheat,  oats,  or  grass,  when 
suffered  to  grow  near  a  young  tree,  will  rob 
it  of  its  proper  nutriment,  and  produce  re- 
sults as  unfavourable  as  the  growth  of  weeds. 
Corn,  beans,  potatoes,  or  onions,  may  be 
grown  in  the  young  orchard;  but  none  of 
these  should  be  planted  nearer  than  four 
feet  from  the  trees,  and  in  all  cases  the 
ground  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and 
loose  on  the  surface.  Young  trees  treated 
in  the  above  manner,  upon  a  rich  dry  soil, 
will  grow  with  great  rapidity.  I  have  one 
tree  upon  my  premises,  which,  in  the  spring 
of  1840,  was  a  mere  whip, — such  as  I  am 
selling  to  my  customers  for  a  hit, — which  is 
now  5|  inches  in  diameter  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  with  a  well  formed  top  of  12  feet 
across;  and  this  particular  tree  is  but  little 
larger  than  50  more  set  at  the  same  time. 

Pruning. — Tiiere  are,  perhaps,  as  many 
young  trees  injured  as  benefited  by  pruning, 
from  the  work  being  done  either  at  a  wrong 
time  or  in  a  wrong  manner.  Still,  there  is 
a  right  time  and  a  right  way  to  do  it,  which 
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adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  orchard.  This, 
however,  must  depend,  in  a  good  degree 
upon  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  cultiva' 
tor.  We  will  venture,  nevertheless,  to  give 
a  few  hints  which  may,  to  the  inexperienced, 
be  of  some  service. 

And  first,  let  it  be  premised  that  the  size 
of  the  tree  is  increased,  alone,  by  food  pre 
pared  in  the  leaves — and  may,  therefore,  be 
said  to  grow  downwards  instead  of  upwards 
— from  the  leaves  and  not  from  the  roots. 
It  must  be  obvious,  then,  that  every  healthy 
limb  which  is  pruned  off,  injures  the  growth 
of  a  tree.  Why  then  prune  at  all!  We 
answer,  for  two  very  good  reasons.  First, 
to  prevent  the  top  from  growing  too  thick; 
and  secondly,  to  prevent  too  many  primary 
limbs  from  growing  out  of  the  main  trunk. 
A  tree  will  remain  sound  and  healthy  to  a 
great  age,  provided  the  barh  can  he  kept 
whole.  The  cutting  off  small  limbs  does 
little  or  no  harm,  as  the  wounds  heal  over 
before  the  wood  begins  to  rot;  whereas  the 
cutting  off  large  ones,  is  dangerous  to  the 
future  health  of  the  tree,  as  rottenness  en 
sues  before  the  wound  is  protected  from  the 
atmosphere,  by  healing  over.  It  is  therefore 
proper  that  not  more  than  three  or  four  limbs 
be  permitted  to  start  from  the  main  trunk  or 
stem;  and  these  should  grow  out,  as  near  as 
may  be,  at  right  angles  with  the  stem.  If 
they  are  suffered  to  run  up  near  together, 
they  will,  when  they  attain  a  considerable 
size,  come  in  contact  and  pinch — that  is, 
enclose  the  bark  between  the  branches 
When  such  is  the  case,  the  limbs  are  very 
apt  to  split  off  when  the  tree  comes  into  full 
bearing.  By  giving  the  primary  and  se- 
condary limbs  the  right  direction,  in  the 
start,  there  will  afterwards  be  but  little  use 
for  the  knife  or  the  saw,  except  to  prune  out 
small  limbs  which  are  beginning  to  decay, 
or  such  as  cross  each  other  and  chafe.  The 
most  common  error  in  pruning,  is  committed 
bv  making  an  effort  to  hurry  up  the  main 
stem  to  its  full  height  for  a  top,  by  depriving 
it  of  all  its  side  limbs,  which  is  literally 
"  killing  with  kindness."  This  suggestion 
however,  pertains  rather  to  the  nursery  than 
the  orchard.  I  have  found  by  experience, 
that  the  nearer  the  ground  the  primary  limbs 
are  permitted  to  branch  off,  the  better  the 
young  tree  will  grow.  Three  feet  is  high 
enough  for  the  first  set  of  branches,  and  5^ 
feet  tor  the  main  top.* 

As  to  the  time  of  pruning  I  do  not  think 


*  We  are  quite  of  the  opinion  that  the  recommen- 
dation for  the  branchi's  to  start  from  the  main  stem  at 
three  feet  from  the  nrounil,  is  hardly  judicious.  Horses 
in  plouffhinf;  could  not  pass  under  them,  and  they 
would  unavoidably  be  e.xposed  to  great  injuries.— Ed. 


it  very  material,  provided  the  limbs  to  be 
taken  off  are  small — but  taking  off  limbs  of 
any  considerable  size  in  winter,  is  certainly 
a  bad  practice.  The  young  orchard  should 
be  gone  over  just  as  the  leavoe  begin  to 
start  in  the  spring,  tlie  tops  thinned  out 
where  too  thick,  the  eggs  of  the  caterpillar 
taken  off,  the  root  examined  to  see  if  the 
borer  has  been  there,  and  then  thoroughly 
washed  with  soap-suds,  or  rather  with  com- 
mon soft  soap,  diluted  by  an  equal  quantity 
of  water.  If  there  are  any  holes  in  the 
bark  of  the  tree  made  by  insects,  till  them 
up  by  pressing  in  a  small  piece  of  hard  soap. 
In  a  month  after,  take  a  second  look  for  the 
borer;  if  he  is  there,  and  you  examine  care- 
fully, you  will  find  his  chips,  or  rather  his 
saw-dust,  for  he  cannot  mal^e  a  hole  in  the 
wood,  without  leaving  some  sign  of  his  de- 
predations. Again  in  July,  go  through  the 
orchard  with  the  knife,  and"  also  give  the 
trees  a  second  wash  as  above. 

We  have  a  few  varieties  of  apples  Vi'hich 
are  liable  to  winter-kill,  when  cultivated  so 
as  to  grow  flist.  But  these,  when  grafted 
or  inoculated  on  seedling  stocks  a  "foot  or 
more  from  the  ground,  are  as  hardy  as  any 
other,  at  least  they  proved  so  last  winter, 
which  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  fair 
test  of  their  hardihood.  It  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  cultivate  the  peach  so  as  to  give 
it  a  rapid  growth.  The  peach  trees  of  this 
region,  which  stood  upon  cultivated  ground, 
were,  generally,  killed  last  winter,  while 
those  which  were  neglected  and  grew  but 
slowly,  escaped. 

Delay  in  plantinsc  trees. — Young  farmers, 
who  are  beginning  new  farms,  are  not  gene- 
rally aware  of  the  lo^;s  they  sustain  by  de- 
laying a  single  year,  to  plant  an  orchard. 

Trivoli.lll.,  Jan.  3rd,  1844. 


Large  Sale  of  Wool. — It  is  stated  in 
the  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  Register,  that  the 
largest  sale  of  wool  over  made  in  this  State, 
probably  in  the  United  States,  by  the  origi- 
nal proprietor,  took  place  recently  in  that 
county,  consisting  of  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred bales.  The  weight  on  the  bales  was 
noticed  as  they  passed  the  Choconut,  on 
sleighs,  on  their  way  to  New  York,  to  be 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  each.  The  purchase,  it  is  under- 
stood, was  made  by  a  manufacturino-  house 
in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
R.  H.  Rose,  of  Silver  Lake,  at  31  cents  per 
pound,  four  months  credit.  Ten  thousand 
sheep,  it  is  said,  are  kept  on  tlie  estate. 
Susquehanna  county  is  well  adapted  to  the 
keeping  of  sheep,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
grazing  sections  in  Pennsylvania.  . 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
The  Shepherd's  Dog. 

This  dog — Canis  familiar  is  domesticus — 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  intelligent 
of  the  various  kinds  which  make  themselves 
useful,  or  that  are  a  source  of  amusement 
among-  us.  As  many  of  our  enterprising 
citizens  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  are 
contemplating  the  Expediency  of  establish- 
ing sheep-walks  upon  an  extensive  scale,  on 
our  Western  lands,  I  have  supposed  a  col- 
umn of  the  Cabinet  devoted  to  this  dog, 
might  claim  a  notice  from  its  readers.  The 
English  Shepherd's  dog,  is  said  to  exhibit 
the  example  of  one  of  the  purest  races  of 
this  domesticated  animal.  The  sagacity 
and  fidelity  with  which  he  performs  the  du- 
ties peculiar  to  his  department,  are  well 
known,  and  are  illustrated  by  many  inte- 
resting anecdotes.  "  It  is  a  curious  fact," 
says  the  Farmer's  Encyclopedia,  "  that  the 
brain  of  the  Shepherd's  dog  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  race :  but  how  far 
this  is  connected  with  his  superior  sagacity" 
is  not  so  easily  determined.  The  Shepherd's 
dog,  though  very  extensively  diffused  over 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  is  remarkable 
for  preserving  the  characteristics  of  his  race. 
One  of  these  is  the  great  quantity  of  his  co- 
vering, particularly  about  the  neck.  "The 
collie  of  Scotland,  is  a  very  sagacious  dog, 
and  highly  prized,  though  much  smaller 
than  either  the  English  sheep  dog,  or  the 
Drover's  cattle  dog.  The  prevailing  colour 
is  very  generally  gray,  more  or  less  dark ; 
the  tail  is  bushy,  somewhat  pendant,  and  re- 
curved." 

It  is  stated  in  the  American  Agricultu- 
rist, by  T.  C.  Peters,  that  he  "  purchased  a 
female  of  the  tailless  species,  known  as  the 
English  drover  dog  in  Smithfield  market, 
some  two  years  ago.  That  species  is  much 
used  upon  the  downs,  and  is  a  larger  and 
fleeter  dog  than  tlie  collie.  We  raised  two 
litters  from  her,  got  by  Jack,  and  I  thmk  the 
cross  will  make  a  very  valuable  dog  for  all 


the  purposes  of  the  farmer.  They  learn 
easily,  are  very  active,  and  so  far,  they 
fully  answer  our  expectations. 

"A  neighbour  to  whom  we  gave  a  female 
of  the  first  litter,  would  tell  her  to  go  into 
such  a  lot,  and  see  if  there  were  any  stray 
cattle  there ;  and  she  would  go  over  the 
field,  and  if  there  were  any  there,  detect 
them,  and  drive  them  down  to  the  house. 
He  kept  his  cattle  in  the  lot,  and  it  was  full 
eighty  rods  from  the  house.  The  dog  was 
not  then  a  year  old.  We  had  one  of  the 
same  litter,  which  we  taught  to  go  after 
cows  so  well,  that  we  had  only  to  tell  him 
it  was  time  to  bring  the  cows,  and  he  would 
set  off  for  them  from  any  part  of  the  farm, 
and  bring  them  into  the  yard  as  well  as  a 
boy.  I  think  they  would  be  invaluable  to  a 
farmer  on  the  prairies.  After  raising  two 
litters  we  sent  the  mother  to  Illinois.  I 
hope  farmers  will  take  more  pains  in  getting 
the  Shepherd's  dog.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  training.  Our  old  one,  we  obtained  when 
a  pup,  and  trained  him  without  any  trouble, 
and  without  the  help  of  another  dog.  Any 
man  who  has  patience,  and  any  dog-know- 
ledge at  all,  can  train  one  of  this  breed  to 
do  all  that  he  can  desire  of  a  dog." 

The  writer  of  this  article,  does  not  know 
that  he  ever  saw  the  Shepherd's  Dog,  but 
he  believes  it  would  be  of  great  value  on 
our  farms  generally.  Among  large  flocks 
of  sheep  in  many  situations,  his  intelligence 
and  sagacity  would  enable  him  to  save  to 
his  keeper,  abundance  of  labour.  And  fur- 
ther, a  well  trained  dog  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  companions  afforded  by  the  brute 
creation.  His  proverbial  remembrance  of 
kindnesses  bestowed,  and  forgetfulness  of 
injuries  received,  and  readiness  at  all  times 
to  do  your  bidding,  make  him  an  object  of 
strong  attachment.  Who  has  not  felt  the 
delight  of  seeing  his  dog  at  rest  upon  his 
haunches,  watching  the  conversation  of  his 
master,  and  evidencing  by  his  eye,  that  he 
almost  understood  every  word  that  was 
said!  M.  J. 
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The  Song  of  the  Shirt. 

It  is  well  known  to  our  readers  that  much  has  been 
said  and  written,  respecting  the  low  prices  at  which, 
in  many  instances,  the  services  of  the  needle  are  ob- 
tainedC  Women  who  are  housekeepers,  without  hus- 
bands, or  with  such  as  unhappily  are  worse  than  none, 
and  families  of  young  children  to  provide  for,  natu- 
rally, and  perhaps  almost  necessarily,  have  recourse 
to  the  needle.  The  price  for  making  a  shirt  or  vest  in 
our  large  cities,  where,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  there 
will  always  be  a  redundancy  of  this  kind  of  labour, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  living  price.  We  all  re- 
member how  long  and  zealously  our  late  fellow  towns- 
man, Matliew  Carey,  interested  himself  in  endeavour- 
ing to  improve  the  condition  of  our  seamstresses,  by 
urging  before  the  public,  the  unreasonableness  of 
forcing  upon  a  helpless  part  of  the  community— and  a 
part  too,  which  is  certainly  entitled  to  many  of  our 
sympathies,— a  scale  of  prices  which  we  cannot  fail 
to  perceive,  are  barely  adequate  to  the  keeping  to- 
gether of  flesh  and  spirit. 

The  evil  is  by  no  means  confined  to  our  cities;  nor 
do  we  feel  it  here  in  its  most  aggravated  forms.  In 
London  and  in  Paris,  particularly,  we  are  advised  that 
cases  of  the  most  distressing  character  are  continually 
occurring  among  those  of  the  class  mentioned  above. 
Torpawn  the  goods  entrusted  to  them  to  work  up 
from  the  very  goatlings  of  a  destitution  which  deprives 
them  of  bread,  is  said  to  be  no  uncommon  occurrence. 
The  hectic  flush  and  the  skeleton  frame,  are  but  too 
commonly  the  melancholy  attendants  of  the  close  con- 
finement and  unremitting  duties  of  an  occupation, 
whose  meagre  rewards  will  not  suffer  the  lu.xury  even 
of  tears,  lest  their  indulgence  should  "hinder  needle 
and  thread!" 

We  take  the  following  lines  from  a  late  number  of 
Campbi'll's  Magazine.  The  language  is  strong,  and 
calculated  to  stir  up  our  sympathies;  and  though  there 
is  doubtless  too  much  of  soberness  and  truth  in  it,  yet 
we  apprehend  the  poet's  license  of  high  colouring,  has 

not  been  entirely  unused.^En. 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread- 
Stitch!  stitch!  stitch! 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

And  still,  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch, 
She  sang  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt !" 

"Work!  work!  work! 
While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof! 

And  work— work— work, 
'Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof! 
It's  O  !  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save, 

If  this  is  Christian  work! 

"  Work— work— work, 
'Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim; 

Work— work— work, 
'Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim! 


Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

'Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep. 
And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream  ! 

"  O !  Men,  with  Sisters  dear ! 
O!  Men  !  with  Mothers  and  Wives! 
It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out, 
But  human  creatures'  lives! 

Stitch— stitch — stitch. 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 
A  Shroud  as  well  as  a  Shirt. 

"  But  why  do  I  talk  of  Death— 

That  Phantom  of  grizzly  bone? 
I  Iiardly  fear  his  terrible  shape, 

It  seems  so  like  my  own — 

It  seems  so  like  ray  own. 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep, 
O,  God !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  ! 

"  Work— work— work ! 

My  labour  never  flags; 
And  what  are  its  wages?    A  bed  of  straw — 

A  crust  of  bread — and  rags — 
That  shatter'd  roof— and  this  naked  floor— 

A  table — a  broken  chair — 
And  a  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank 

For  sometimes  falling  there ! 

"  Work— work— work ! 
From  weary  chime  to  chime; 

Work — work  — work, — 
As  prisoners  work  for  crime! 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam. 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 
'Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  brain  benumb'd. 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 

"  Work — work— work  ! 
In  the  dull  December  light, 

And  work— work— work, 
When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright — 
While  undermjath  the  eaves, 

The  brooding  swallows  cling. 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs, 

And  twit  me  with  the  spring. 

"  Oh !  but  to  breathe  the  breath 
Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet— 

With  the  sky  above  my  head. 
And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet; 
For  only  one  short  hour. 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel, 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want. 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal? 

"  Oh  but  for  one  short  hour! 

A  respite  however  brief! 
No  blessed  leisure  for  Love  or  Hope, 

But  only  time  for  Grief! 
A  little  weepi7ig  would  ease  my  heart. 

But  in  their  briny  bed. 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

Hinders  needle  and  thread !" 
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With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat'in  unwomanly  rags, 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread- 
Stitch!  stitch!  stitch! 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch- 
Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  rich- 
She  sang  this  "  Song  of  the  Shirt !" 

For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet, 
Work— Read~Think. 

The  winter  is  past,  and  the  vernal  sun  is 
again  shedding  his  influence  over  the  hill, 
the  valley  and  the  lawn.  The  feathered 
songsters  are  now  cheering  us  with  their 
notes,  and  soon  will  the  groves  become  re 
dolent  with  the  foliage  and  flowers,  which 
aje  already  bursting  into  life. 

Thus  pass  the  seasons  away;  calm  follows 
the  hurricane,  and  sunshine  succeeds  the 
blackened  sky.  This  is  the  order  of  nature, 
and  so  ordered  by  nature's  God ;  hence  it 
must  be  right. 

Nor  is  this  order  confined  to  the  works  of 
the  divine  Architect,  as  applied  to  the  ma 
terial  world ;  for  he  must  be  an  inattentive 
observer  of  the  times,  who  does  not  see  the 
same  vicissitude  in  the  affairs  of  man :  for 
awhile  the  smiles  of  fortune  seem  to  attend 
his  every  movement;  does  he  invest  his 
money  in  houses  and  lands'! — they  rapidly 
increase  in  value ; — does  he  engage  in  mer- 
chandize!— his  business  is  equally  prosper- 
ous ; — and  even  should  he  purchase  stocks, 
they  shortly  double  his  investment.  When, 
Nebuchadnezzar  like,  he  exclaims,  "  See 
vphat  my  skill  and  wisdom  have  produced  !" 

But  the  top  of  the  ladder  is  reached ; 
many  of  his  stocks  become  worthless,  and 
the  balance  yield  him  little  interest;  his 
ships  are  lost  at  sea,  and  those  who  purchased 
his  goods,  either  cannot  or  will  not  meet 
their  engagements;  and  even, his  reaZ  estate, 
after  paying  the  increased  taxes,  with  dimin- 
ished rents,  affords  him  but  a  scanty  income. 

But  this  is  all  right;  and  man  in  his  free 
agency  is  permitted  to  work  out  his  own 
cure :  he  now  sees  that  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift  Cometh  from  above ;  that  his  ingrati- 
tude is  justly  punished ;  and  even  they  who 
have  innocently  been  duped  by  the  specu- 
lators of  the  times,  readily  acknowledge 
that  all  is  right.  For  while  they  would  be 
unwilling  that  any  of  the  human  family 
sliould  suffer  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  they 
are  quite  free  that  many  of  the  luxuries 
should  be  withdrawn  ;  while  they  wish  none 
to  pxert  themselves  beyond  their  ability, 
they  believe  it  right  for  all  to  be  actively 
employed  ;  and  they  feel  fully  assured,  that 
by  exercising  what  the  Germans  call  the 


vier  haupt  Tugenden,  or  four  cardinal 
virtues,  viz.,  temperance,  justice,  prudence, 
and  fortitude,  with  a  perfect  reliance  on  an 
overruling  Providence,  all  things  needful 
will  be  added. 

While  I  have  briefly  glanced  at  the 
thickly  populated  portion  of  the  community, 
there  is  a  class,  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of 
every  country,  who,  moving  in  an  humble 
sphere,  have  passed  on  unscathed  by  the 
whirlwinds  which  have  prostrated  so  many 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life. 

This  class  consists  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  While  the  world  is  indebted  to  us, 
under  Providence,  for  the  principal  part  of 
the  food  which  sustains  all,  let  us  not  boast 
our  independence  of  others,  for  they  also 
furnish  us  with  many  of  the  comforts  of  life; 
a  reciprocity  of  favours  therefore  contributes 
to  the  happiness  of  the  whole. 

But  let  us  not  rest  satisfied  with  our  pro- 
fession as  we  find  it;  let  each  one  endeavour 
to  add  something  to  its  improvement.  For 
while  we  must  feel  grateful  to  our  fore- 
fathers for  what  they  have  accomplished, 
we  are  confident  that  much  remains  yet 
to  be  done,  to  secure  the  greatest  in- 
come from  the  smallest  outlay  upon  our 
lands :  and  to  effect  this  important  result, 
we  must  first  be  convinced  that  knowledge 
is  power;  that  science  is  as  necessary  in 
the  successful  prosecution  of  our  profession, 
as  in  those  which  have  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered "the  learned."  Then  let  the  fol- 
lowing be  our  motto,  "Read,  think,  and 
work."  I  hear  some  one  say,  what  time 
have  we  to  read  ]  our  daily  avocations  con- 
tinue till  night,  and  then  we  want  rest  in 
sleep.  But  stop  my  friend ;  he  who  labours 
from  five  till  eleven,  and  from  one  till  seven 
in  summer,  can  very  well  spare  himself  two 
hours  at  noon  for  reading  and  for  rest,  unless 
some  emergency  press  him ;  and  the  winter 
affords  much  valuable  leisure  for  improving 
the  mind. 

"  But  books  are  expensive."  True,  it 
would  require  a  considerable  sum  to  buy  all 
the  books  that  might  be  wanted  to  employ 
our  leisure  time  for  the  year :  but  to  avoid 
this,  let  us  establish  libraries  of  well  select- 
ed works,  in  every  neighbourhood, — a  part 
of  these  should  be  on  geology,  mineralogy, 
chemistry,  agriculture,  and  horticulture,  to- 
gether with  a  few  of  the  best  periodicals  of 
the  day,  as  the  Albany  Cultivator,  the  Balti- 
more Farmer,  and  the  Philadelphia  Cabinet, 
which  would  give  us  all  the  improvements 
that  are  daily  being  made :  one  at  least  of 
which  ought  to  be  taken  by  every  practical 
farmer  or  gardener. 

As    to    the    strange    prejudice    which 
exists    in    some  sections  of  the   country. 
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against  what  is  called  book  farming,  I  would 
have  us  discard  it  at  once: — as  well  might 
the  hardy  mariner  have  rejected  the  intro- 
duction of  the  compass  into  navigation;  de- 
claring himself  satisfied  to  do  as  his  fathers 
had  done; — or  the  ancient  scribe  have  re- 
jected the  use  of  the  type,  in  disseminating 
knowledge  over  the  world.  For  since  tlie 
mind  of  man  is  progressive  in  its  improve- 
ments, it  must  be  greatly  aided  by  the  expe- 
rience of  others  in  the  collection"  of  import- 
ant facts.  For  "how  can  we  reasou  bat 
from  what  we  know?"  and  to  reason  cor- 
rectly, we  must  adopt  something  like  the 
following  rule,  which  I  think  guided  the 
great  Newton  in  his  researclies  after  truth, 
viz.:  that  "no  more  causes  ot  natural  things 
ought  to  be  admitted  than  are  true  and  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  phenomena;  therefore 
effects  of  the  same  kind  will  be  produced  by 
tlie  same  causes."  How  often  docs  it  hap- 
pen, that  effects  are  attributed  to  improper 
causes;  and  hence  it  is  that  our  inferences 
are  so  frequently  erroneous. 

But  for  thinking  we  have  ample  time;  as 
never  a  day  ncr  an  hour  passes,  that  some 
new  object  is  not  presented  to  the  mind  for 
its  consideration ;  and  wliile  following  the 
plough,  some  of  the  finest  effusions  of  a 
Burns  and  a  Bloomfield,  as  well  as  the  more 
erudite  calculations  of  a  Rittenhouso,  were 
suggested  and  arranged  in  the  mind. 

This  arrangement  of  facts  into  a  system, 
is  called  theorizing,  or  thinking.  And  acci- 
dent frequently  suggests  some  fact  of  great 
importance  to  the  world,  which  if  not  re- 
corded at  the  time,  may  not  occur  again  for 
ages.  For  instance,  a  nurseryman  in  Bucks 
county,  Pa.,  accidentally  mashed  a  potatoe 
bug  upon  his  bare  skin;  in  a  short  time  he 
found  a  large  blister  had  risen ;  thinking  it 
might  be  useful  for  the  physician  to  know 
it,  he  communicated  it  to  Dr.  Chapman, 
who  experimented  with  the  insect — found 
it  much  more  active  in  its  blistering  proper- 
ties than  the  Spanish  fly,  named  it  the  Meloe 
Ckapmani,  and  thus  conferred  a  lasting  bene- 
fit upon  his  fellow  man. 

Again,  we  know  that  in  cold  climates, 
where  the  season  is  short,  all  kinds  of  vege 
tables  must  come  to  maturity  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time,  than  where  the  seasons  are 
longer;  hence  to  produce  an  early  crop,  it 
would  seem  to  be  advisable  to  obtain  seeds 
or  tubers  from  the  North,  to  be  planted  in  a 
Southern  soil ;  and  this  we  find  to  be 
true  as  it  regards  the  corn,  potatoe,  &c. 
From  a  parity  of  reasoning  we  would  infer, 
that  by  planting  corn  and  potatoes  as  late 
in  the  season  as  would  permit  them  to  come 
to  a  vigorous  maturity,  we  can  obtain  a  seed 
capable  of  producing  the  earliest  crop,  when 


planted  the  ensuing  spring:  and  this  we 
likewise  find  to  be  true  iri  practice.  But 
should  we  conclude  that  because  the  North- 
ern seed  had  once  produced  the  earliest 
fruit,  the  seed  from  the  same  would  continue 
to  do  so,  we  should  be  disappointed  in  our 
calculations,  for  it  takes  but  a  short  time  for 
the  plant  to  become  acclimated  in  its  loca- 
tion, and  we  must  continue  to  bring  our 
seed  from  the  North  every  few  years,  or  ob- 
tain it  by  late  planting  aud  early  digging, 
even  before  quite  ripe,  if  we  wish  to  grow 
an  early  crop. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  to  show 
the  advantage  of  observing  and  recording 
facts,  and  of  analogical  reasoning  in  our 
profession.  M.  B.  S. 

Philadelphia  co.,  Miiich  30th,  1S44. 


For  the  Fiiriiiers'  Cabinet. 
Precocious  Heifer. 

I  SOME  time  since  promised  the  editor  of 
the  Cabinet,  to  furnish  for  its  pages  an  ac- 
count of  a  heifer  remarkable  for  precocity 
as  a  milker.  On  a  recent  inquiry  of  her 
owner,  Joel  H.  MidJleton,  near  this  place, 
I  am  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  the 
following  statement.  She  was  calved  in 
the  Fifth  month  of  1841;  in  the  Eighth 
month,  1842,  being  just  fifteen  months  old, 
her  udder  was  observed  to  be  very  much 
distended,  and  on  being  milked,  upv.'ards  of 
two  quarts  of  milk  were  obtained.  She  con- 
tinued to  yield  about  this  quantity  twice  a 
day,  for  some  months,  when  .she  was  dried 
up,  lest  winter  milking  should  injure  her. 
About  midsummer,  1843,  she  had  her  first 
calf. 

This  unusually  early  flow  of  milk,  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  was  most  pro- 
bably induced  by  the  occasional  sucking  of 
another  calf  reared  with  her,  and  running 
in  the  same  pasture. 

Samuel  Allinson,  Jb. 

Crosswicks,  N.  J. 

P.  S.  I  am  trying  an  experiment  with  a 
few  white-oak  posts;  they  are  hewn  and 
holed,  and  soaking  in  a  strong  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  (copperas.)  I  have  heard 
this  solution  recommended  for  preserving 
timber,  but  do  not  know  how  successful  it 
has  proved.  I  have,  however,  observed  that 
white-oak  posts  used  in  a  board  fence,  when 
almost  completely  decayed,  have  generally 
pieces  of  sound  wood  alDout  the  nails.  The 
theory  of  this  I  suppose  to  be,  that  a  small 
portion  of  oxide  of  iron  is  taken  up  by  some 
free  acid  in  the  wood,  and  being  conveyed 
by  capillary  attraction  a  short  distance  along 
the  fibre,  preserves  it  from  decay. 

S.  A.,  Jr, 
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Profits  of  Poaltiy. 

We  have  long  believed  that  with  a  moderate  share 
of  attention  to  the  poultry  on  a  farm,  it  might  be  made 
a  source  of  consiilerable  profit.  It  is  too  mudi  siifP'red 
to  run  at  large,  and  take  care  of  itself.  Like  other 
domestic  stock,  it  requires  that  its  habits  and  its  wants 
slioiild  be  studied  and  attended  to.  When  this  extra 
care  is  judiciously  bestowed,  it  well  repays  the  trou- 
ble. Poultry  ^'enerally  commands  a  good  price  in  our 
market,  li  well  fatted  a.nA  nicely  prepared.  Some  who 
bring  it  to  market,  are  hardly  aware  of  the  loss  they 
sustain  in  consequence  of  its  not  having  been  well 
fed,  and  of  the  lack  of  skill  shown  in  dressing  it.  Let 
us  hint  to  all  our  numerous  market  friends,  that  an 
extra  price  may  always  be  obtained  for  poultry  that 
Uoks  well.  Its  appearance  is  almost  every  thing  in 
regulating  its  price.  We  see  every  day,  that'two  tur- 
kies,  or  a  couple  of  pairs  of  cliickens,  hanging  side  by 
side,  on  the  same  stall,  of  the  same  weight,  and  the 
same  intrinsic  value,  may  command  very  diflerent 
prices.  The  following  letter  is  taken  from  the  Central 
New  York  Farmer.— Ed. 

Messrs.  Editors, — As  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  fowls  are  unprofitable  and  trou- 
blesoine,  I  herevyith  send  you  an  account  I 
have  kept  with  our  fowls  tlie  past  year, 
which  shows  what  can  be  done  by  a  little 
care  and  attention.  They  have  been  con- 
fined in  a  yard  of  about  half  an  acre,  with 
a  house  and  shed  made  expressly  for  them. 
The  house  is  thirteen  feet  square  and  two 
stories  high.  The  first  is  devoted  to  feed- 
ing-hoppers and  nests,  and  tlie  second  to  the 
roo.-its.  In  the  shed  are  dry  sand  for  them  to 
roll  in,  and  boxes  of  lime,  gravel,  &c.  The 
fence  is  made  of  pickets  six  feet  high,  which 
we  find  sulficient;  afler  they  have  been 
confined  a  short  time,  they  become  attached 
to  the  yard,  and  seldom  attempt  to  fly  out. 
Around  the  yard,  close  to  the  tence,  is  set  a 
hedge  of  white  pine  trees,  and  a  cluster  in 
the  middle,  where  the  fowls  resort  in  hot 
weather,  and  as  a  shelter  from  hawks. 

They  have  been  allowed  as  much  grain 
as  they  would  eat,  and  a  few  boiled  potatoes 
fed  to  them  while  warm,  and  occasionally 
animal  food,  such  as  boiled  liver,  &c.,  in 
winter,  with  lime,  gravel,  and  a  constant 
stream  of  water  running  in  the  yard.  Their 
food  was  changed  often.  It  consisted  of  oats, 
wheat,  screenings,  millet,  and  corn.  We 
found  that  twelve  quarts  of  oats  were  sufii- 
cient  for  seventy  fowls  per  day,  and  other 
grains  in  proportion  to  their  weight. 

The  most  of  the  fowls  were  of  fancy 
breeds.  The  geese,  of  the  large  Bremen 
and  Chinese  varieties;  this  accounts  for  the 
high  price  at  which  they  are  valued. 

POULTRY    ESTABLISHMENT,  DR. 

To  15  Cocks,— 50  cts.  each,  $7  50 

«  69  Hens,— 37^  «      «  25  87| 


To 


3  Turkeys,— 62A     "  $1  87^ 

7  Geese,— $1  "  7  00 
1  Fancy  Di  ck,— -f  1  1  00 
1  Guinea  Fowl — 25  cts.  25 

71  bush,  screening — 15  6-7  cts. 

per  bushel,  11  25 

4  bush,  millet — 50  cts.  per 

bushel,  2  00 

14|  bush,  corn — 42     "     "  6  07 

30-|-  bush,  oats— 24     "     "  7  26 

8  bush,  potatoes — 2.5  cts.  per  bush.  2  00 
32  Fowls  purchased,  15  09 

3  Turkeys,  do.  1  13 


§j88  30 


CONTRA,  CR. 

By  3,978  Hens'  Eggs,— 12  cents  per 

dozen,  $39  78 

"  39  Ducks'  do.— 12  cts.  per  doz.  39 

"  39  Turkeys'  do.— 12  cts.     »  39 

"  50  Guinea  Hens'  do. — 6  cts.    "  25 

"  47  Geese  do. — 36  cts.  per  doz.  1  41 

"  41  Fowls  sold,  46  31 

"  30     »     killed,  7  06 

"  11      "     died,  

"    5  presented,  

«    5  Geese  sold,  7  00 

"    2      "     killed,  2  00 

"    2  Turkeys,  do.  1  00 

"    1       "     died,  

"  32  bushels  manure,  sold  to  Mo- 
rocco Tanners,   at   18|  cts. 

per  bushel,  6  00 
"  54  Hens  on  hand — at  37J  cts. 

each,  20  25 
"18  Cocks  on  hand — at  50  cts. 

'      each,  9  00 

"    6  Geese  on  hand — at  SI  each,  6  00 

"    1  Duck  on  hand,  1  00 
"  10  Turkeys  on  hand — at  50  cts. 

each,  5  00 
"    2  Guinea  Fowls  on  hand — at 

25  cents  each,  50 


Profit, 


$153  34 

88  30 

$65  04 


Valuing  them  at  the  price  of  common 
poultry,  that  ft  15  cents  a  piece  for  the 
fowls,  and  50  cents  for  the  turkeys  and 
geese,  leaves  a  profit  of  $30  51. 

George  Bement. 

Albany,  Jan.  10th,  1844. 


To  Raise  Young  Turkies. — Wet  their 
food  with  sour  milk,  and  let  them  have  free 
access  to  a  vessel  of  sour  milk  for  drink. 
We  use  com  meal  for  their  food. — Prairie 
Farmer. 
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Travelling  Power  of  Animals. 

Some  animals,  it  is  well  known,  have  a 
remarkable  power  of  finding  their  way  from 
one  place  to  another,  far  distant,  and  even 
hit  upon  some  particular  spot  which  they 
had  formerly  known,  or  to  which  they  have 
an  attachment,  or  which  they  consider  as 
their  home.  It  is  a  power  which  we  cannot 
but  wonder  at,  seeing-  that  man,  in  his  civil- 
ized state,  has  not  the  least  trace  of  it  in  his 
mental  constitution. 

Amongst  the  insect  tribes,  the  bee  is  re- 
markable for  the  certainty  with  which  it 
will  return,  after  a  long  day's  excursion,  to 
the  particular  hive  to  which  it  belongs. 
This  it  docs  not  only  in  cultivated  countries, 
but  even  in  the  forest  wilds  of  America, 
where  no  sort  of  special  object  can  serve  to 
guide  its  path.  But,  indeed  no  such  aid 
could  be  of  service  to  the  bee  in  its  journeys, 
for  its  powers  of  vision  are  extremely  defec- 
tive. The  same  little  creature  which  will 
make  its  way  to  the  hive  over  extensive 
countries,  will,  when  it  arrives  there,  stum 
ble  and  experience  a  difficulty  in  entering, 
if  the  aperture  for  admission  has  been  in 
the  least  changed.  This  seems  itself,'  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  journeying  power 
of  animals  does  not  depend,  to  any  extent, 
on  the  eyesight. 

All  around  the  globe,  there  is  a  seasonal 
migration  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
feathered  tribes,  between  the  equatorial  and 
temperate,  and  the  temperate  and  arctic  re- 
gions, in  obedience,  apparently,  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  these  animals  with  regard  to 
food  and  temperature.  The  case  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar  in  this  country,  is  that 
of  certain  families  of  the  field  birds,  which 
dwell  with  us  during  the  breeding  season  in 
spring,  but  flit  to  milder  climes  in  order  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
swallow,  martin,  nightingale,  cuckoo,  red- 
start, blackcap,  are  amongst  those  which 
have  this  habit.  The  phenomenon  was 
doubted  till  very  lately.  The  popular  no 
tion  was,  that  these  birds  spent  the  winter 
in  a  dormant  state  in  caverns  and  holes  of 
the  earth,  for  which  there  was  perhaps  some 
countenance,  in  the  occasional  finding  of  a 
solitary  bird  so  entranced. 

We  find  Dr.  Johnson  unhesitatingly  af- 
firming to  Boswell,  that  the  swallows  sleep 
in  winter:  it  was  the  belief  of  Pennant  and 
Gilbert  White.  Now  it  is  fully  ascertained 
that  these  birds  spend  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  in  mild  climates,  as  Greece  and 
the  north  of  Africa.  About  February  or 
March,  they  wing  their  way  to  the  tempe- 
rate regions,  between  the  fortieth  and  sixti- 
eth parallels,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding. 


Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  migratory 
birds  not  breed  in  the  countries  where  they 
themselves  spend  the  greater  number  of 
their  days  ?  The  most  plausible  reason  has 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  beauti- 
ful book,  "  The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist :" — 
the  necessity  of  a  peculiarly  varied  food  for 
the  young,  such  as  only  temperate  climates 
can  supply.  The  impulse  to  migration  is 
given  by  the  organic  changes  in  the  animals, 
which  lead  to  their  breeding,  and  which  are 
also  the  immediate  causes  of  the  vernal  sing- 
ing of  birds.  Tlie  male  birds  go  first  north- 
ward, probably  from  their  first  experiencing 
this  peculiar  impulse.  On  their  arriving  at 
the  place  of  their  destination,  they  express 
by  their  notes,  a  fond  impatience  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  other  sex,  which  soon  after  takes 
place.  Should  the  winter  be  unusually  pro- 
tracted, the  birds  return  to  a  warmer  lati- 
tude, and  do  not  reappear  till  good  weather 
has  set  in. 

There  are  so  many  instances  on  record  of 
particular  birds  returning  to  the  exact  spot 
where  they  built  their  nest  formerly,  that 
the  fact  cannot  be  doubted.  Families  re- 
siding in  the  country  houses,  are  familiar 
with  examples  of  certain  recognisable  swal- 
lows coming  year  after  year,  for  so  many  as 
ten  or  twelve,  to  rebuild  their  nests  in  the 
angle  of  a  particular  window.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this  class  of  bird  anecdotes — "  Many 
years  ago,  a  garret  window  in  my  house  was 
accidentally  left  open,  and  a  pair  of  rustic 
swallows  built  their  fretted  nest  among  the 
rafters,  at  which  I  was  much  pleased ;  and 
when  they  had  hatched  and  reared  their 
young,  both  their  parents  finding  they  v.'ere 
favourites,  continued  to  play  about  the  room 
all  summer,  and  always  roosted  in  it  at  night* 
Before  they  departed,  a  thought  struck  me 
to  play  them  an  innocent  trick.  One  night 
I  shut  the  window  sash,  and  took  them  all 
in  an  angler's  landing-net,  and  fastened 
round  their  necks,  without  hurting  them  in 
the  least,  rings  made  of  the  very  fine  wire 
that  laps  the  lower  strings  of  a  violincello. 
At  this  they  took  no  offence,  but  played 
about  till  their  departure.  At  their  ap- 
pointed period  they  vanished  with  their 
friends.  The  following  spring  the  window 
was  carefully  set  open  for  their  admission, 
and  they  came  accordingly,  'after  the  daffo- 
dils had  taken  the  winds  of  March  with 
beauty;'  and  to  my  great  delight  four  had 
rings.  One  pair  reoccupied  the  old  nesf, 
and  another  pair,  or  more,  built  in  the 
room." 

There  is  an  authentic  case  of  a  redstart 
returning  for  sixteen  years  to  build  in  the 
same  garden.  Birds  have  ever  been  known 
to  return  in  spruig  to  places  where  in  the 
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preceding  year  they  had  been  confined,  and 
quietly  submit  to  a  new  captivity. 

Birds  in  their  periodical  migrations,  gene- 
rally fly  in  large  flocks.  Tiiey  are  seen  to 
assemble  on  the  last  day  of  their  residence 
with  us,  and  then  fly  away  together,  leaving 
not  one  straggler  behind.  If  a  storm  meets 
them  at  sea  before  they  have  gone  far,  they 
return  to  land  and  wait  for  calmer  weather. 
As  might  be  expected,  they  sometimes  fain 
to  light  on  vessels  at  sea,  in  order  to  rest 
their  wearied  pinions.  Of  some  birds,  the 
flocks  which  travel  at  once  are  prodigious ; 
the  passenger-pigeon  of  America,  is  the 
most  remarkable  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Au- 
dubon describes  some  of  the  columns  which 
he  has  observed  flying  with  hardly  an  inter- 
ruption for  hours  at  a  time,  and  calculates 
that  in  one  flock  only,  during  three  hours, 
tliere  must  have  passed  eleven  hundred  mil- 
lions of  birds ! 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  at  large 
upon  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  carrier 
pigeon.  But  we  may  allude  to  the  fact  of 
tliis  bird  having  returned  from  Paris  to  Con- 
stantinople, nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  Eu- 
rope. Philosophy  is  bewildered  in  contem- 
plating feats  of  this  kind,  which  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  other  animals,  although 
birds  are  obviously  best  suited  for  finding 
their  way  across  a  great  extent  of  interme- 
diate country.  Cats  have  the  travelling 
power  in  a  very  remarkable  degree;  and 
there  are  numberless  instances  of  their  hav- 
ing been  carried  to  distant  places  in  sacks 
or  closed  baskets,  and  yet  returning  to  their 
former  abode.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  anecdotes  is  related  by  Mr.  Jesse, 
in  his  delightful  volume,  "  Gleanings  of  Na- 
tural History."  "A  lady  residing  in  Glas- 
gow, had  a  handsome  cat  sent  to  her  from 
Edinburgh — distance  forty-two  miles — it  was 
conveyed  to  her  in  a  close  basket  and  a  car- 
riage. The  animal  was  carefully  watched 
for  two  months ;  but  having  produced  a  pair 
of  young  ones  at  the  end  of  that  time,  she 
was  left  to  her  own  discretion,  which  she 
very  soon  employed  in  disappearing  with 
both  her  kittens.  The  lady  at  Glasgow, 
wrote  to  her  friend  in  Edinburgh,  deploring 
her  loss;  and  the  cat  was  supposed  to  have 
formed  some  new  attachment.  About  a 
fortnight,  however,  after  her  disappearance 
from  Glasgow,  her  well  known  mew  was 
heard  at  the  door  of  her  Edinburgh  mistress, 
and  there  she  was  with  both  her  kittens; 
they  in  the  best  state,  but  she  herself  very 
thin.  It  is  clear  that  she  could  carry  only 
ene  kitten  at  a  time;  so  that,  if  she  brought 
one  kitten  part  of  the  way,  and  then  went 
back  for  the  other,  and  thus  conveyed  them 
alte;:aately,  she  must  have  travelled  one 


hundred  and  twenty  miles  at  least.  She 
must  have  also  journied  only  during  the 
night,  and  must  have  resorted  to  many  other 
precautions  for  the  safety  of  her  young." 

"  A  gentleman  residing  at  Feversham, 
bought  two  pigs  at. Reading  market,  which 
were  conveyed  to  his  house  in  a  sack,  and 
turned  into  his  yard,  which  lies  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Thames.  The  next  morning 
the  pigs  were  missing ;  a  hue  and  cry  was 
immediately  raised,  and  towards  the  after- 
noon a  person  gave  information  that  two 
pigs  had  been  seen  swimming  across  the 
river  at  nearly  its  broadest  part.  They 
were  afterwards  seen  trotting  along  the 
Pangborne  road  ;  and  in  one  place,  where 
the  road  branches  off",  putting  their  noses 
together,  as  if  in  deep  consultation.  The 
result  was,  their  safe  return  to  the  place 
from  which  they  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
Reading  market,  a  distance  of  nine  miles, 
and  by  cross-roads.  TJie  farmer  from  whom 
they  had  been  purchased,  brought  them  back 
to  their  owner,  but  they  took  the  very  first 
opportunity  to  escape  again — re-crossed  the 
water,  thus  removing  the  stigma  upon  their 
race,  that  they  are  unable  to  swim  without 
cutting  their  own  throats — and  never  stopped 
until  they  found  themselves  at  their  first 
home." 

The  migrations  of  the  land-crab  of  tropi- 
cal countries  is  annual,  and  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spawning.  In  the  Bahama  Island, 
this  animal  leads  an  obscure  life,  feeding 
upon  vegetables  in  the  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains. About  April  or  May,  millions  of  them 
proceed  towards  the  sea,  usually  in  three 
battallia,  the  first  being  composed  of  males, 
the  second  of  females,  and  the  third  of 
weakly  members  of  the  community  of  both 
sexes.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  leader, 
they  take  the  route  for  the  sea  with  sur- 
prising directness,  neither  turning  to  the 
right  nor  the  left ;  crossing  over  houses,  if 
they  come  in  the  way,  and  only  turning 
aside  when  they  meet  with  a  river.  Some- 
times the  journey  requires  three  months  to 
be  performed ;  and  when  they  have  spawned 
and  cast  their  shells,  they  return  once  more 
to  their  caves  and  clefts,  taking  probably  six 
weeks  to  the  journey. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  anecdotes 
which  we  have  ever  heard  regarding  the 
travelling  power  of  animals,  we  give  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Jesse,  who  had  it  from  an  ofiB- 
cer  of  rank  in  the  army. 

"  He  informed  me,"  says  Mr.  Jesse,  "  that 
a  ship  which  touched  at  the  island  of  Ascen- 
sion, on  her  way  to  England,  took  in  several 
large  turtle,  and  amongst  others,  one  which, 
from  some  accident,  had  only  three  fins.  It 
was  in  consequence  called,  and  known  on 
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board  the  ship,  by  the  name  of  Lord  Nelson. 
It  was  marked  in  the  usual  way,  by  having 
certain  initials  and  numbers  burnt  upon  its 
under  shell  with  a  hot  iron,  which  marks 
are  known  never  to  be  obliterated.  Owing 
to  various  causes,  the  ship  was  a  lonaf  time 
on  her  passage  homeward — a  circumstance 
which  caused  a  great  many  of  the  turtle  to 
die,  and  most  of  the  rest  were  very  sickly. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  Lord  Nelson ; 
which  was  so  nearly  dead  when  the  vessel 
arrived  in  the  channel,  that  the  sailors,  with 
whom  it  was  a  favourite,  threw  it  overboard, 
in  order,  as  they  said,  to  give  it  a  chance. 
Its  native  element  revived  it,  for,  two  years 
afterwards,  the  same  turtle  was  again  taken 
at  its  old  haunt  on  the  island  of  Ascension." 

There  are  instances  of  hounds  having  re- 
turned from  England  to  Ireland,  and  of  cats 
traversing  nearly  the  whole  island,  in  order 
to  regain  a  favourite  place  of  abode.  There 
are  also  instances  of  dogs  having  returned 
to  France,  across  the  channel.  The  circum- 
stances attending  one  such  case,  are  curious 
and  amusing.  "An  officer  of  44th  regiment, 
who  had  occasion,  when  in  Paris,  to  pas.s 
one  of  the  bridges  across  the  Seine,  had  his 
boots,  which  had  been  previously  well  pol- 
ished, dirtied  by  a  poodle  dog  rubbing  against 
them.  He  in  consequence  went  to  a  man 
who  was  stationed  on  the  bridge  and  had 
them  cleaned. 

The  same  circumstances  having  occurred 
more  than  once,  his  curiosity  was  excited, 
and  he  watclied  the  dog.  He  saw  him  roll 
himself  in  the  mud  of  tlie  river,  and  then 
watch  for  a  person  with  well  polished  boots, 
against  which  he  contrived  to  rub  himself 
Finding  that  the  shoe-black  was  the  owner 
of  the  dog,  he  taxed  him  with  the  artifice; 
and  after  a  little  hesitation,  he  confessed 
that  he  had  taught  the  dog  the  trick,  in 
order  to  procure  customers  to  himself.  The 
officer  being  much  struck  with  the  dog's  sa- 
gacity, purchased  him  at  a  high  price,  and 
brought  him  to  England.  He  kept  him  tied 
in  London  some  time,  and  then  released 
him.  The  dog  remained  with  him  a  day 
or  two,  and  then  made  his  escape.  A  fort- 
night after,  he  was  found  with  his  former 
master  pursuing  his  old  trade  on  the  bridge." 

It  fully  appears,  as  we  conceive,  from  all 
the  facts  which  have  been  stated,  that  this 
travelling  power  of  animals  has  no  necessary 
connexion  with  eye-sight,  smell,  or  any  other 
kind  of  perception  whatever,  but  is  a  pecu- 
liar instinct  operating  in  a  way  of  which  we 
can  form  no  clear  idea.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported to  our  apprehension,  by  a  particular 
consideration  affecting  instinct.  This  class 
of  mental  powers  is  largely  developed  in 
the  animals,  compared  with  man ;  but  as  the 


animals  have  a  rudimental  form  of  our  ordi- 
nary intellectual  powers,  so  do  men  seem  to 
have  a  rudimental  development  of  some  of 
the  instincts  so  largely  bestowed  upon  them. 
These  are  only  traceable  with  any  clearness 
in  the  savage  state.  The  wild  Indian,  it  is 
well  known,  has  all  the  natural  perceptive 
powers  in  far  higher  activity  and  refinement 
than  the  civilized  man.  He  has  also  some 
faint  share  of  that  wonderful  power  wliich 
enables  birds,  reptiles,  and  animals  of  vari- 
ous species,  to  find  their  way  over  large  un- 
known tracts  to  particular  places  formerly 
known. 

It  is  stated  of  Australian  savages,  on  the 
first  authority,  that  they  are  enabled  to  re- 
turn for  hundreds  of  miles  to  their  homes, 
though  totally  unacquainted  with  the  route, 
being  led  by  an  intuitive  impulse,  which 
they  cannot  explain.  There  are  some  in- 
stances of  Europeans  finding  their  way  home 
at  night  by  paths  unknown  to  them,  when 
in  a  state  of  intoxication  so  great  as  to  have 
left  them  no  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances; and  we  often  hear  of  blind  men 
getting  through  difficulties  with  a  degree  of 
accuracy  very  difficult  to  comprehend. —  V. 
States  Gazette. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

St.  John's  Wort. 

I  SOME  time  since  noticed  in  the  Cabinet* 
an  article  relating  to  the  total  disappearance 
of  the  St.  John's  Wort,  and  requesting  in- 
formation whether  there  be  a  general  ex- 
tinction of  this  plant.  So  far  as  my  obser- 
vation has  extended,  I  may  state  that  I  have 
seen  none  in  the  west  end  of  Chester  county 
for  the  last  two  years.  I  had  a  field  sowed 
with  clover  in  the  spring  of  1838,  which  wag 
followed  by  the  dry  summer  that  totally  de- 
stroyed the  young  clover.  The  next  sum- 
mer the  St.  John's  Wort  sprang  up  and  co- 
vered the  field  completely  over.  In  the 
early  part  of  June,  I  set  two  men  to  mow 
the  St.  Jolm's  Wort,  designing  to  plciugh 
the  field  the  next  fall  for  wheat,  and  not 
wishing  the  seed  to  ripen ;  but  as  the 
bunches  spread  very  much,  they  were  un- 
able to  cut  all,  and  others  sprang  up.  By 
the  time  I  ploughed  for  wheat,  the  field  was 
completely  seeded :  of  course  I  expected  it 
would  be  again  entirely  overrun  by  this  per- 
nicious weed,  but  to  my  surprise,  I  have  not 
seen  a  stalk  in  it  since.  T.  W. 

Stecleville,  Pa. 


Whoso'  by  the  'plough  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive. 

*  See  page  83,  current  volume. 
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From  the  Delaware  Journal. 

Improved  value  of  Land  in  NeAVcastle 
County,  Delaware. 

Messrs.  Editors, — At^-^the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Newcastle  county  Agricul- 
tural Society,  Dr.  .T.  W.  Thompson,  the 
president,  in  his  Address,  stated,  tiiat  since 
the  commencement  of  this  Society,  real  es- 
.  late  of  Newcastle  county  had  increased  in 
value  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars, — 
$500,000.  After  seeing  that  statement  in 
public  prints,  I  thought  I  would  make  some 
inquiry  into  the  probability  of  the  truth  of 
the  statement. 

I  find  that  about  the  year  1830,  J.  M 
Smith  purchased  near  500  acres  of  land, 
the  same  that  he  now  occupies,  for  less  than 
two  thousand  dollars,  or  say  about  four  dol- 
lars per  acre ;  Mr.  Smith  refused  thirty  doL 
lars  per  acre,  in  1840.  Mr.  Smith  pur- 
chased one  other  large  tract  of  land  east  of, 
and  adjoining  the  same,  of  J.  A.  Bayard,  for 
six  dollars  per  acre,  in  1833;  Mr.  Smith  sold 
William  Stoops  500  hundred  acres  of  this 
tract  in  1837  or  '38,  for  ten  dollars  per  acre; 
in  1839,  Mr.  Stoops  sold  Joseph  Williams 
250  acres  of  this  same  land  for  si.xteen  dol 
lars  per  acre.  I  have  been  informed  that 
Mr.  Williams  has  since  refused  twenty-five 
dollars  per  acre  for  this  land.  These  tracts 
of  land  are  on  Bohemia  Manor,  St.  George's 
hundred.  In  1832,  the  late  William  Caulk 
offered  J.  Jones  a  tract  of  about  200  acres 
for  one  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Caulk  soon 
after  sold  the  same  tract  to  J.  McConaghue, 
for  fifteen  hundred  dollars;  Mr.  McConag- 
hue cut  off  about  as  much  wood  as  paid  for 
the  land,  and  in  1839  or  '40,  sold  the  same 
farm  to  D.  S.  Craven,  for  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. G.  W.  Karsner  purchased  a  farm  ad- 
joining the  last  mentioned  fiirm  in  1831,  or 
'32,  for  which  he  paid  about  ten  dollars  per 
acre ;  Mr.  K.  sold  a  large  quantity  of  wood 
from  this  tract,  and  has  long  since  refused 
fifty  dollars  per  acre,  this  is  near  the  Trapp, 
and  is  underlaid  with  the  best  green  sand. 
William  Bowman  purchased  a  tract  adjoin- 
ing the  same,  for  less  than  twenty  dollars 
per  acre,  in  1836;  it  has  been  highly  im- 
proved with  lime  and  marl  from  G.  W.  Kars- 
ner's  pits.  Gassaway  Watkins  gathered  35 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  on  a  field  of  seven 
acres,  adjoining  the  same,  by  similar  treat- 
ment. 

There  have  been  no  recent  sales  of  land 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood — the  reader 
must  judge  of  its  value  from  its  products;  a 
few  years  since,  the  late  John  Barney  pur- 
chased Long  Island,  a  large  tract  of  marsh 
and  upland,  bounded  by  the  Delaware  Bay 
and  Appoquinimink  creek,  for  which  he  paid 
less  than  eight  dollars  per  acre ;  this  land  is 


beautifully  situated  and  highly  improved — 
and  far  exceeds  the  celebrated  island  of  Blan- 
nerhassett,  in  value,  health  and  beauty — the 
reader  must  fix  a  value  on  this.  I  have 
crossed  St.  George's  Hundred  from  West  to 
East — I  will  now  carry  you  from  South  to 
North.  W.  H.  Crawford  purchased  the 
Middletown  tavern  a  few  years  ago,  with  a 
few  acres  of  land,  not  exceeding  ten,  for  the 
whole  of  which  he  paid  not  more  than  twelve 
hundred  dollars.  JVIr.  Crawford  has  added 
some  thirty  acres  to  the  same,  from  a  farm 
adjoining,  for  which  he  paid  a  few  years  ago 
not  more  than  twelve  dollars  per  acre,  and 
has  lately  sold  the  same  to  R.  A.  Cochran, 
for  seven  thousand  dollars.  Col.  Joshua 
Clayton  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  1836 
or  '37,  situated  near  Mount  Pleasant,  for 
which  he  paid  seven  dollars  per  acre — he 
was  offered  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  in  1842; 
this  tract  was  an  unenclosed  common,  and 
so  it  remains  without  any  thing  having  been 
done  for  it,  except  the  taking  off  the  best  or 
the  timber.  Its  increased  value  is  solely  from 
the  improvement  of  the  lands  in  its  vicinity. 

I  will  leave  St.  George's  Hundred  and 
pass  over  the  Summit-bridge  into  Pencader 
Hundred, — Welch  tract.  Here,  James  Bird 
purchased  a  tract  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  some  15  or  20  years  ago,  for  ten  dol- 
lars per  acre ;  Mr.  Bird  sold  the  same  land 
to  Thomas  Layman,  about  five  years  ago, 
tor  seven  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Layman 
has  since  sold  this  land  for  forirteen  thou- 
sand dollars — pretty  good  picking  after 
that  bird.  Henry  Cazier  paid  eight  dollars 
the  acre,  for  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the 
same,  some  time  since,  which  he  has  sold 
within  a  year  past,  for  fifty  dollars  per  acre 
— Mr.  Cazier  has  some  twelve  hundred 
acres,  in  adjoining  tracts  hereabout,  which 
are  nearly  surrounded  by  lands  that  have 
been  recently  sold  for,  or  would  bring  fifty 
dollars  per  acre. 

I  could  give  a  good  account  of  Old  Ap- 
poquinimink and  Red  Lion  Hundreds,  but  I 
have  already  said  much  more  than  I  in- 
tended. I  must  add,  that  the  more  highly 
our  lands  are  improved  the  greater  is  the 
proportional  increase  in  price.  I  have  given 
names  in  this  case  to  enable  doubting  indi- 
viduals to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment. I  must  also  say,  that  our  villages, 
school  houses,  scholars,  churches  and  mem- 
bers of  churches,  and  the  morals,  health  and 
general  appearance  of  our  people  have  all  in- 
creased about  in  the  same  ratio  as  our  lands. 

St.  George's  Hundred  contains  42,000 
acres  of  land,  and  suppose  we  put  the  in- 
crease of  price  at  twelve  dollars  per  acre, 
which  is  low,  it  will  be  five  hundred  and 
four  thousand  dollars  i?i  St.  Georges  Hun- 
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dred  alone.  Have  the  other  hundreds  of 
the  county  increased  in  value  in  the  same 
ratio?  I  hope  they  have.  But  I  will  leave 
that  to  some  one  that  has  more  leisure  and 
more  zeal  in  the  cause  of  improvement  and 
embellishment  of  our  little  State  than  I 
have,  to  ascertain.  I  must  say,  that  if  the 
money  lenders  of  Newcastle  county  had 
loaned  to  the  farmers  on  mortgage,  the 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  lost  in  for- 
eign investments,  to  have  been  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  lime,  we  should  have  now  a 

farden  like  county,  and  the  capitalist  would 
ave  been  secure  in  his  investments. 

John  Jones. 


From  the  Boston  Cultivator. 
Apple  Worm~Curculio~Worm  Grub. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  apple-worm,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  and  the  tvhitish  grub,  that 
is  found  in  plums,  are  two  entirely  different 
insects. 

The  former  is  a  kind  of  caterpillar,  is  pro- 
vided with  sixteen  legs,  and  like  other  cater- 
pillars, has  the  power  of  spinning  silken 
threads, -wherewith  it  makes  its  pod  or  co- 
coon, when  it  leaves  the  wind-fallen  fruit. 
It  changes,  within  its  cocoon,  to  a  chrysalis, 
and  finally  to  a  little  brown  miller  or  moth, 
flecked  with  numerous  greyish  spots,  and 
having  a  large  oval  copper-coloured  spot 
near  the  end  of  its  upper  wings.  The  moths 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  apples  in  June  and 
July,  and  from  their  eggs  are  hatched  the 
common  apple-worms,  which  cause  the  fruit 
to  fall  before  its  time. 

The  grub  in  the  plum  is  much  smaller 
than  the  apple-worm ;  it  has  not  any  legs ; 
and  it  does  not  spin  a  silken  thread.  Very 
soon  after  the  fruit  falls  from  the  tree,  the 
^ub  within  it  goes  into  the  ground,  where 
it  remains  till  it  is  changed  into  a  little 
brownish  hard-shelled  beetle  or  curculio. 
These  curculios  may  be  found  on  the  trees 
from  the  first  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June, 
at  which  time  they  sting  or  pierce  the 
plums,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  them.  They 
are  easily  caught  in  a  cool  morning,  by 
spreading  cloths  under  the  trees,  and  sud- 
denly jarring  the  limbs,  by  which  they  are 
so  much  alarmed  that  they  drop  down  ap- 
parently lifeless,  and  might  then  be  mis- 
taken for  so  many  little  dead  buds.  Soon, 
however,  they  begin  to  stretch  out  their  legs 
and  to  crawl,  and  unless  immediately  secured 
in  a  tight  vessel,  will  make  their  escape. 

Allow  me  to  refer  you  to  my  "Treatise 

on  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation,"  pages 

66  and  351,  for  further  particulars  relative 

to  the  history  of  these  two  kinds  of  insects. 

T.  W.  Harris. 

Cambridge,  June  7th,  1843. 


Extraordinary  Cows. 

Mr.  Buckminster,  editor  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Plougl.nan,  gives  the  following 
account  of  several  remarkable  cows,  owned 
by  individuals  in  West  Springfield,  in  that 
State  :— 

"  We  learned  at  West  Springfield,  that  a 
cow,  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Palmer,  had 
made  18  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week.  We 
called  on  Mrs.  P.,  to  learn  the  particulars  of 
the  cow's  origin  and  her  keeping.  She  told 
us  she  had  actually  made  18  pounds  from 
the  cow  in  one  week ;  the  pasture  was  very 
good,  close  by  her  house,  and  she  milked 
the  cow  three  times  a  day.  In  addition  to 
the  grass  in  the  pasture,  the  cow  had  two 
or  three  quarts  of  meal  each  day. 

"  This  cow  died  a  year  or  two  ago,  whether 
from  the  effects  of  high  keeping  we  could 
not  distinctly  learn ;  two  of  her  calves  are 
now  owned  by  a  near  neighbour.  Deacon 
Daniel  Merrick,  who  has  a  large  farm  and 
a  large  dairy. 

"  Another  good  cow  was  much  talked  of  in 
Springfield,  owned  by  Mr.  Hitchcock  of  that 
town — the  report  abroad  was,  that  she  would 
yield  milk  enough  for  18  pounds  of  butter  a 
week.  We  called  on  Mr.  H.  and  were  in- 
formed that  he  had  actually  made  16  pounds 
from  the  cow  in  a  week,  and  supplied  his 
family  of  four  persons  with  milk.  He  gave 
the  cow  regularly  one  quart  of  Indian  and 
one  quart  of  rye  meal  daily.  He  drove  her 
to  Northampton  the  day  before  we  saw  her, 
and,  as  we  learned,  he  took  the  first  pre- 
mium awarded  to  native  cows. 

"  Mr.  H.  said  she  was  not  of  the  Durham 
breed,  though  he  thought  she  had  a  little  of 
the  blood  of  the  bull  that  was  imported 
more  than  50  years  ago,  by  Governor  Gore ; 
she  had  no  evident  marks  of  the  Durham 
cattle,  and  she  was  not  a  large  cow.  Mr, 
A.  Chapin,  of  Springfield,  has  a  yoke  of  large 
oxen  that  are  direct  descendants  from  ths 
Gore  breed." 

In  the  Northampton  Courier,  it  is  stated 
that  a  Mr.  Ira  Teuton,  of  the  town  of  Belch- 
erton,  is  the  owner  of  a  cow  which  has 
given,  in  one  week,  353  lbs.  8  oz.  of  milk, 
yielding  12  lbs.  6  oz.  butter.  The  Wheel- 
ing Gazette  thus  notices  a  cow  belonging  to 
Dr.  Chaplain,  of  that  place.  The  cow  was 
milked  three  times  a  day,  and  yielded  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  for  sixteen  days, 
upwards  of  34^  quarts  of  milk,  and  during 
two  weeks  a  record  was  kept  of  the  amount 
of  butter  manufactured  from  the  milk  of  ths 
same  cow,  which  showed  a  yield  of  29  lbs., 
an  average  of  14|  lbs.  per  week. — Maine 
Cultivator. 
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ludian  Corn. 

We  give  the  following  as  a  very  interesting  record. 
There  is,  however,  one  point,  which  we  take  this  op- 
portunity to  urge  again  upon  those  who  make  reports 
of  large  crops.  We  allude  to  the  loose  manner  in 
which  the  amount  is  often  guessed  at.  The  man  who 
raises  100  or  150  bushels  of  corn,  or  40  or  50  bushels  of; 
wheat  to  the  acre,  can  afford,  and  it  ought  to  be  hisj 
pleasure  to  measure  every  quart  of  it.  When  two  or 
three  rows  only,  are  picked  out  of  a  corn  field,  and  the 
grain  is  measured  in  the  ear,  and  that  again  in  the 
basket,  every  body  that  has  handled  corn,  knows  very 
well,  that  there  is  abundantly  too  much  room  for  error. 
Who  would  be  satisfied  with  guessing  at  the  weight  of 
an  extraordinary  bullock,  without  appealing  to  the 
scales?  Neither  is  it  satisfactory  to  approximate 
merely,  to  the  amount  of  a  great  crop  of  wheat,  or 
corn,  or  potatoes,  or  hay,  fcc— we  want  it  in  bushels,' 
and  pounds,  actually  ascertained,  not  guessed  at. 
These  remarks  are  not  made  with  reference  to  the 
statements  below:  the  means  not  being  at  hand  of 
judging  upon  what  authority,  or  mode  of  measurement 
they  rest. — Ed. 

The  great  crop  of  the  United  States,  whe- 
ther we  look  at  quantity  or  value,  is  unques- 


tionably our  corn  crop.  Four  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  bushels  in  1840,  and  proba- 
bly 500  millions  in  1842,  show  the  import- 
ance of  this  grain  to  us.  And  yet  the  quan- 
tity now  grown  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket, 
compared  with  what  we  might  do,  should 
circumstances  render  it  advisable  to  increase 
the  production  to  an  extent  that  might  easily 
be  reached  on  the  present  cultivated  lands 
of  the  Union.  In  order  to  show  at  a  glance 
what  might  be  done,  we  have  taken  the 
pains  to  collect  a  few  instances  of  good 
crops  that  have  been  grown  among  us,  and 
would  remark,  that  on  a  very  large  portion 
of  our  soils,  in  favourable  seasons,  and  with 
the  cultivation  corn  should  receive,  crops 
like  those  named  may  as  well  be  grown  as 
inferior  ones.  It  is  true,  we  now  and  then 
meet  with  a  farmer  or  writer  who  asserts 
that  no  man  ever  saw  75  bushels  of  com 
grown  on  an  acre,  and  that  the  farmer  should 
be  contented  with  25;  but  the  only  emotion 
excited  by  such,  is  pity  that  in  this  country 
men  should  be  found  so  far  behind  the  times. 
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131 
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120 

154 
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113 
132 


Name  and  place  of  cultivator. 


136  R.  H.  Rose,  Silver  Lake.  Pa 

118  John  Stevens,  Hoboken,  N.  J 

172  J.  &  M.  Pratt,  Madison,  N.  Y 

680i  "        "  "  ••      

132  Samuel  Chidsey,  Cayuga,  N.  Y 

896  Earl  Stimson,  Saratoga,  N.  Y 

645  Wm.  M'Clure,  Alleghany  co..  Pa 

680  Joseph  Evans,  Washington  co.,  Pa 

174  B.  Bartlett,  Eaton,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y. 
116  T.  &  H.  Little,  Newburyport,  Mass.  .. . 
115i  "       "        ..  "  "     .... 

142  Mr.  Wilraarth,  Taunton,  Mass 

540  Charles  Bugbee,  Palmer,  Mass 

140  Benj.  Butler,  Chenango,  N.  Y 

202  Henry  Sprague,  Worcester,  Mass 

103,"  Old  Farmer,"  Rhode  Island 

5,600  Asahcl  Renick,  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio.  .. 

130jS.  Lathrop,  W.  Springfield,  Mass , 

2,2U  P.  Reybold,  Newcastle,  Delaware 

108!  R.  H.  Sheldon,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y 

110' E.  Humphreys,  Caledonia,  N.  Y 

131  R.  Lamprey,  Moiiltonborough,  N.  H.  . 

Mr.  Brown,  Strafford,  N.  H 

P.  P.  Pilsbury,  Tuftonborough,  N.  H.  . 

J.  F.  Osborn,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y 

J.  Sherman,         "  "        


116 
130 
144 
121 
112 
120 
1.58 
120 
1,3.52 
154 
232 
122 
113 
132 


Mr.  Ellsworth,  Conn 

G.  W.  Williams,  Bourbon  co.,  Ky. 

W.  Ingalls,  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y 

J.  Myers,  Canton,  Ohio 

W.  Ingalls,  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.   ... 

B.  Bradley.  Bloomfield,  N.  Y 

Samuel  Phelps,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  ... 

Wm.  Ingell,  Oswego,  N.  Y 

W.  Wilcox,  Saratoga,  N.  Y 


1820 

1820 

1822 

1824 

1819 

1823 

1823 

1823 

1823 

1822 

1823 

1825 

1831 

1831 

1831 

1833 

1835 

1835 

1835 

1838 

183' 

1831 

1839 

1839 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1840 

1840 

1839 

1840 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1^42 

1842 


The  number  of  such  crops,  where  the 
product  exceeded  100  bushels  per  acre, 
might  be  extended  to  a  great  length,  but 
the  above  is  sufficient.  Still  we  imagine 
some  fanners  will  say — some  have  said  so — 


that  the  man  who  puts  manure  and  labour 
enough  on  an  acre  to  get  100  bushels  of 
corn,  is  a  loser.  We  would  ask  howT  A 
man  may  cultivate  an  acre  of  corn  and  get 
30  bushels  an  acre,  and  he  will  be  a  loser; 
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but  it  is  scarcely  possible  when  the  product 
is  100.  In  such  a  case,  all  over  50  bushels 
may  be  considered  profit.  In  addition  to 
this,  his  acri^!  of  land  is  placed  in  a  condition 
to  produce  more  good  crops,  and  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  these  is  to  be  added  to  the 
list  of  profits.  The  man  who  has  brought 
30  acres  of  land  to  such  a  state  that  it  will 
produce  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  is  far 
better  off  than  the  one  who  has  100  acres, 
yielding  only  25  bushels  per  acre ;  and  of 
this  fact  we  are  happy  to  find  many  of  our 
farmers  are  beginning  to  be  well  convinced. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  the  remarks  we 
have  made  respecting  corn,  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  grain  or  grass,  and 
that  the  grand  secret  of  success  is  to  culti- 
vate no  more  land  than  you  can  make  rich. 
— Cultivator. 


Notice  to  Farmers. 

The  following  premiums  were  proposed 
for  farms  last  year,  by  the  Philadelphia  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Agriculture,  and  will  be 
awarded  to  the  successful  competitors  at  the 
close  of  the  present  year.  The  committee 
will  be  in  readiness  to  view  farms  when  no- 
tified— competition  is  particularly  invited. 

For  the   best  managed  farm,  over   100 
acres,  $20. 
For  the  second-best  do.  do.  do.  $15. 
For  the  third-best  do.  do.  do,  $10. 
For  the  best  managed  farm,  from  50  to 
100  acres,  $15. 
For  the  second-best  do.  do.  do.  $10. 
For  the  third-best  do.   do.   do.  Col  man's 
Agricultural  Tour. 

For  the  best  managed  farm,  under  50 
acres,  $12. 

For  the  second-best  do.  do.  do.  $8. 
For  the  third-best  do.   do.  do.  Colman's 
Tour. 

Aaron  Clkment, 
Isaac  W.  Roberts, 
Lewis  Willard, 
C.  S.  Smith, 
Henry  Chorley, 

Committee. 

The  decision  of  the  judges  will  depend 
on  the  manure  used  and  economy  of  man- 
agement, as  well  as  on  the  neat  and  good 
condition  of  the  farm,  and  amount  and  profit 
of  its  products. 

Aaron  Clement,  Rec.  Sec'ry. 

Philadelphia,  April  4th,  J844. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Pliiladelphia 
Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  held  at 
their  room  on  the  3d  inst.,  it  was  "  Resolved," 


that  premiums  be  offered  for  the  following 
crops,  the  growth  of  this  season,  to  wit : 

For  the  best  three  acres  of  wheat,  $8. 

For  the  second-best  do.  do.  do.  Colman's 
Tour. 

For  the  best  three  acres  of  Rye,  $8 

For  the  second-best  do.  do.  do.  Colman's 
Tour. 

For  the  best  three  acres  of  Oats,  $8. 

For  the  second-best  do.  do.  do.  Colman's 
Tour. 

For  the  best  five  acres  of  Indian  corn,  $8. 

For  the  second-best  do.  do.  do.  Colman's 
Tour. 

For  the  best  acre  of  Potatoes,  $8. 

For  the  second-best  do.  do.  do.  Colman's 
Tour. 

For  the  best  acre  of  Sugar-beets,  $8. 

For  the  second-best  do.  do.  Colman's 
Tour. 

For  the  best  acre  of  Ruta-baga,  or  other 
turnips,  $8. 

For  the  second-best  do.  do.  do.  Colman's 
Tour. 

For  the  best  \  acre  of  Carrots,  $8. 

For  the  second-best  do.  do.  Colman's 
Tour. 

For  the  best  \  acre  of  Parsneps,  $8. 

For  the  second-best  do.  do.  do.  Colman's 
Tour. 

In  judging  of  the  foregoing  crops,  par- 
ticular regard  will  be  had  to  the  mode  and 
economy  of  cultivation,  and  also  to  the  clean- 
liness and  condition  of  the  ground.  A  com- 
mittee of  judges  will  be  appointed,  of  which 
due  notice  will  be  given. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

Aaron  Clement,  Rec.  Sec'ry. 

April  5th,  1844. 


Milk  may  be  preserved  by  evaporating 
it  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  under 
constant  stirring.  By  this  means  a  dry 
mass  is  obtained,  which  may  be  preserved 
for  a  length  of  time,  and  which'  when  dis- 
solved in  water,  is  said  to  possess  all  the 
properties  of  the  most  excellent  milk.  It 
is  known  in  Italy,  by  the  name  of  latteina. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
The  Left-hand  Plough. 

To  James  Pedder, 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  contained  in  the 
Farmers'  Cabinet  for  the  second  month,  re- 
specting the  superiority  of  the  left-hand 
plough  over  the  right,  I  have  to  say,  the 
difference  in  my  opinion  is  this: — we  drive 
our  wagon  horses  double;  the  driver  on  the 
\ei\,  having  the  right  hand  nearest  to  them, 
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seems  as  much  more  handy  as  the  rig-ht  hand 
is  over  the  left;  the  driver  and  the  leading 
horse  of  the  team — the  governing-  povi'er 
united — forming'  a  more  general  plan  of  dis- 
cipline, and  sanctioned  by  long  custom. 
Now  take  this  plan  of  things  to  the  plough, 
where  the  first  line  or  furrow  is  drawn,  and 
I  consider  a  lad  of  14  years  with  a  lei't-hand 
plough,  quite  as  competent  to  govern  and 
enforce  it,  as  a  full  grown  hand  with  a  right- 
hand  plough.  I  have  seen  many  persons  in 
Chester  and  Delaware,  using  right-hand 
ploughs  with  two,  or  double  lines,  but  we 
frequently,  after  the  first  furrow  is  struck, 
use  neither;  left-hand  ploughs  requiring  not 
their  aid:  but  as  simply  respecting  the  turn- 
ing over  the  furrow,  it  makes  not  one  cent 
of  difference,  whether  right  or  left.  I  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed  if  the  left-hand  Cen- 
tre-draught plough  has  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia'! many  friends  have  been  inquiring 
about  them,  and  I  have  insisted  that  they 
should  purchase  no  other.  Please  pay  a 
visit  to  us  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
bring  some  along. 

Respectfully, 

Caleb  Brinton. 

Peqaea  Valley,  3(1  ino.  21st,  1844. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Lime. 

To  THE  Epitor, — I  observe  that  Isaac 
W.  Vanleer,  in  his  communication  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Cabinet,  has  fallen  back 
upon  his  original  ground :  it  would  seem  a: 
if  his  magnesian  antagonists,  who  were  "out 
upon  him,"  cast  so  much  cold  water  upon 
that  warm  subject,  as  to  cool  it  off  for  time 
to  come  ;  so  he  goes  back  to  his  old  position 
and  makes  an  attack  upon  every  kind  of 
lime,  indiscriminately,  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. My  business,  as  well  as  my  devotion 
to  agriculture,  has  enabled  me  to  make  ex- 
tensive observations  on  the  subject  upon 
which  our  friend  Vanleer  is  wont  to  treat. 
In  his  last  communication,  he  seemingly  an- 
nihilates the  whole  theory  and  system  of 
Davy,  Chaptal,  Dana  and  Liebia",  and  to 
crown  the  whole,  asks  "respectfully  to  differ 
from"  our  experienced  agricultural  friend, 
Willis  Gaylord,  of  N.  Y.  My  object,  when 
I  sharpened  my  pen,  to  try  to  write  an  arti- 
cle, was  not  a  design  to  enter  into  a  contro- 
versy, which  I  have  avoided  all  my  life,  but 
merely  to  propose  a  simple  means,  by  which 
our  friend  and  those  about  him,  who  hold 
his  doctrine,  may  satisfictorily  to  themselves 
"fling  this  bone  of  contention  to  the  dogs." 

There  is  in  Salisbury  township,  Lancas- 
ter county,  Pa.,  a  farm  containing  above  one 


hundred  acres,  the  property  ?d  present,  of 
Christian  Kurtz,  wtio  lately  purchased  it  of 
an  aged  uncle,  at  a  high  price,  and  which  has 
always  been  considered  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive farms  in  the  county;  the  buildings 
are  in  the  centre,  with  water  for  every  field. 
I  will,  with  our  friend's  permission,  take  the 
liberty  to  compare  this  farm  to  TownseniVs. 
On  account  of  the  productive  character  of 
its  soil,  it  has  been  in  this  county,  by  a  few 
anti-limers,  referred  to  for  proof,  that  one  of 
the  best  farms  had  never  tasted  lime.  About 
five  years  ago,  the  old  uncle,  in  order  to  give 
lime  a  trial,  purchased  110  bushels — magne- 
sian of  course, — and  commencing  in  one 
corner  of  the  field,  spread  half  of  the  lime 
along  two  sides  of  it.  Of  this  circumstance 
I  was  not  aware,  until  I  travelled  by  it  on 
the  18th  inst.,  and  noticed  at  a  distance,  a 
handsome  field  of  growing  wheat,  with  the 
striking  appearance  of  two  sides  of  a  square 
which  exhibited  an  exuberant  growth.  Of 
course  I  could  not  pass  until  all  the  facts 
connected  with  the  cause  were  related  to 
me,  as  above.  The  present  enterprising 
proprietor  has  already  commenced  making 
arrangements  to  give  the  whole  farm  "a 
whitewashing,"  arffuing  that  although  his 
crops  before  were  large,  yet  he  was  satisfied 
that  by  liming,  with  the  same  expense  of 
culti',  ation,  they  could  be  increased  nearly 
double;  and  indeed  his  evidence  is  before 
him ;  his  soil,  by  the  bye,  overlaying  in  its 
whole  extent,  the  magnesian  limestone  rock 
of  the  county.  Instead  of  friend  Vanleer 
wasting  his  energies  in  labouring  to  convert 
others  by  his  pen  to  the  same  faith  with 
himself,  I  would  extend  to  him  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  visit  this  county;  and  by  sijrnify- 
ing  his  intention  to  the  postmaster  of  Salis- 
bury township,  I  shall  at  the  shortest  notice, 
in  company  Vv  ith  other  warm  friends  of  en- 
lightened cultivation  of  the  soil,  give  him  a 
hearty  reception;  and  after  visiting  the  above 
farm,  and  a  number  of  others  where  experi- 
ments have  been  more  extensively  made, 
we  shall  escort  him  to  the  south-west  part 
of  his  own  county,  where  "  he  that  runneth 
may  read"  a  lesson  on  this  mooted  subject. 
If  our  friend  is  very  obstinate  in  conviction, 
we  shall  take  him  to  East  Nottingham  town- 
ship, in  his  own  county,  where  we  shall  call 
upon  .Tacob  Hilaman,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  and 
extensive  practical  farmer,  who  began  the 
v^orld  without  a  dollar,  and  after  purchasing 
his  first  tract  of  land,  bought  eight  hundred 
bushels  of  lime  from  Pequea  Valley,  at  31 
cents  per  bushel,  delivered  ;  friend  Hilaman 
will  tell  us  thai  outlay  for  lime,  was  the 
principal  moans  of  giving  impetus  to  his 
farming  operations,  and  the  harbinjrer  of  his 
success;   he  will  exhibit  any  evidence  in 
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fevour  of  the  use  of  lime,  that  may  still  be 
wanting  with  our  friend  Vanleer.  To  take 
this  short  journey  may  be  objectionable,  but 
I  repeat,  it  will  go  further  to  establish  the 
truth,  than  all  he  will  gain  by  reading  or 
writing.  As  my  working  days  are  over,  I 
shall  take  great  pleasure  in  the  short  tour. 
The  Romans  many  centuries  ago,  discovered 
the  value  of  lime  on  land,  by  the  accidental 
application  of  old  mortar,  plastering  and  rub- 
bish, from  the  walls  of  buildings ;  chemists 
have  since  demonstrated,  that  plants  and 
grain  yield  a  portion  of  lime  on  analysis, 
yet  our  friend  Vanleer  has  the  nerve  to  face 
an  opposing  world,  and  deny  its  merits  and 
virtues  at  this  late  day,  for  any  thing  but 
the  trowel ;  I  am  desirous  that  he  shall  con- 
vince the  world,  or  the  world  convince  him. 
But  should  he  triumph,  the  millions  which 
his  opinion  will  save  in  outlay,  if  advantages 
are  equal,  will  enable  us,  instead  of  voting 
him  a  golden  plough,  to  award  him  a  golden 
statue  to  boot.  However  wrong  our  friend 
may  be  in  his  anti-lime  views,  I  observe  by 
the  political  papers,  he  is  right  on  one  sub- 
ject— a  redeeming  trait — that  of  identifying 
himself  with  the  policy  of  home  industry 
and  the  protection  of  American  agriculture 
and  manufactures ;  so  we  shall  pass  all  his 
waste  labours  as  chimeras  of  his  brain,  and 
second  his  efforts  in  establishing  for  farmers 
correct  views  of  national  policy. 

An  Old  Farmer. 

Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  3rd  mo.  19th,  1844. 

THE  FARMERS'  CABINET, 

AND 

AiaHRZCAXT  HURD-BOOK. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  Month,  1844. 


It  was  remarked  in  the  last  number  of  the  Cabinet, 
page  263,  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  William 
Henry  Sothara,  respecting  the  inquiries  of  a  writer 
under  the  signature  of  "  Fair  Play,"  which  appeared 
in  this  paper  in  the  Second  month  last.  In  that  letter 
dated  "  Feb.  18th.,"  W.  H.  Sotham  says,  "  if  '  Fair 
Play'  will  give  his  name  and  residence,  I  will  answer 
any  questions  in  my  power,  that  he  may  make;  until 
then  I  shall  keep  silent."  In  a  more  recent  communi- 
cation dated  the  20th  ult.,  from  W.  H.  Sotham,  he 
says,  "  I  think  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  make  use  of 

another's  name  anonymously." "I  am  perfectly 

willing  to  meet  any  breeder  with  the  Herefords,  and 
in  any  fah-  position,  but  I  will  never  answer  an 
anonymous  writer."  It  may  perhaps  be  permitted  us 
to  remark,  that  the  practice  of  anonymous  writing  is 
so  common  in  periodicals,  whose  object  is  discussion 
and  the  spreading  of  information  before  the  public, 
that  its  impropriety  is  scarcely  recognized.  W.  H.  So- 
tham's  challenge  in  relation  to  his  pure  Herefords  * 


*  See  page  145. 


was  offered  to  the  owner  of  any  breed  in  the  United 
States:  and  when  the  communication  of  "Fair  Play," 
one  of  the  challenged  parties,  was  inserted  in  the 
Cabinet,  although  anonymous,  the  editor  did  not  for 
one  moment  suspect,  nor  did  he  suppose  that  any  one 
else  would  believe,  that  he  was  at  all  infringing  upon 
the  privileges  of  a  writer,  who  appeared  under  his  real 
name.  The  inquiries,  as  every  one  will  perceive,  were 
courteously  made,  and  were  believed  by  "  Fair  Play" 
to  be  relevant  to  the  occasion.  He  was  competent  to 
put  them :  W.  H.  Sotham  has  the  privilege  of  an- 
swering them  or  not,  as  he  sees  proper.  It  can  scarce- 
ly be  necessary  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  editor's  ambition,  to  acquaint  himself  with  his 
duties,  and  in  the  discharge  of  them,  scrupulously  to 
respect  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others. 

"  A  LOVE  of  flowers  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  our 
tastes,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  innocent.  The 
cultivation  of  flowers,  while  it  forms  an  elegant 
amusement,  is  a  most  healthy  and  invigorating  pur- 
suit. Unlike  hunting,  fishing,  shooting,  or  similar 
rural  amusements,  it  inflicts  no  suffering  on  any  of 
the  animal  creation,  and  merely  aids  nature  in  her 
efforts  to  make  the  world  beautiful  to  the  eye,  as  the 
fruits  are  pleasant  to  the  taste.  The  flower  garden, 
while  it  agreeably  occupies  the  time,  does  not  impose 
a  heavy  tax  upon  the  pocket;  and  there  are  very  few 
flowers  but  what  may  be  cultivated  to  as  great  perfec- 
tion in  the  garden  of  the  peasant,  as  of  the  peer.  U 
is  a  taste,  too,  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  female 
character,  and  affords  much  rational  amusement  to  the 
recluse,  who  by  choice  or  chance  is  separated  '  from 
the  crowded  haunts  of  men,  in  busy  cities  pent.'  " 

We  find  the  above  expressions  in  the  opening  chap- 
ter of  a  little  Manual  of  Oardcning  or  Complete 
Florist— price  25  cents,  just  published  by  Lea  &  Blan- 
chard.  It  contains  practical  instruction  for  the  man- 
agement of  green-house  plants,  and  for  the  cultivation 
of  shrubbery,  the  flower  garden  and  the  lawn.  We  are 
promised  another  work  on  the  same  plan,  and  by  the 
same  hand,  adapted  to  the  fruit  and  kitchen  garden.  A 
friend  whose  reminiscences  of  the  city  run  back  fur- 
ther than  our  own,  assures  us  that  Michaux  does  not 
deserve  the  reproof  he  receives  on  page  70.  The  bar- 
riers there  spoken  of,  do  not  refer  to  the  curbs,  but  to 
posts  which  it  was  common  many  years  ago  to 
plant  along  the  pavements  as  a  protection  to  them, 
and  which,  as  Michaux  states,  were  very  frequently  of 
red  cedar.  ' 


The  season  for  the  application  of  PonnRETTE,  eitlier 
on  wheat,  corn,  vegetables,  or  grass,  &c.,  is  now  at 
hand.  We  would  refer  our  friends  to  several  lettenr 
on  this  matter,  from  Dr.  Emerson,  of  this  city,  R.  B. 
Coleman,  of  the  Astor  House,  New  York,  and  T.  B. 
Townsend,  of  Long  Island,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Cabinet  for  the  First  month  last,  as  well  as  to  the  ad- 
vertisement in  the  present  number. 

S3-  SHORT  ADVERTISEMENTS,  43 
The  subject  matter  of  which,  may  correspond  with  the 
agricultural  character  of  this  paper,  will  be  inserted 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  insertion  often  linea 
or  less;  and  so  in  proportion  for  each  additional  Jine. 
The  money  to  be  paid  in  advance. 
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The  first  number  of  vol.  3rd,  of  the  South  Western 
Fanner,  published  at  Raymond,  Miss.,  comes, to  us 
under  date  of  the  8th  ult.,  in  a  new  dress;  it  having 
assumed  the  folio,  in  place  of  the  quarto  form.  With 
such  men  as  Philips,  North,  and  Affleck,  engaged  in 
its  support,  the  South-western  agriculturist  will  find 
in  its  pages,  abundance  to  instruct  him  in  his  calling. 

The  statement  of  James  Gowen,  one  of  our  enter- 
piising  and  e.\cellent  farmers,  which  will  be  found  on 
page  272,  is  a  practical  and  matter  of  fact  article,  that 
may  commend  itself  to  every  one  who  is  ambitious  to 
improve  his  land  and  increase  its  produce.  Full  reli- 
ance may  be  placed  in  the  careful  manner  in  which 
the  amount  of  the  crops  was  ascertained. 

A  FRIEND  has  placed  in  our  hands  for  a  few  days,  a 
"Report  of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  j?^- 
ricultural  Survey  of  South  Carolina,  for  3843,"  by  Ed- 
UnND  RuFFiN.  It  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  indus- 
try, intelligence  and  devotion  to  the  objects  of  his 
pursuits,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  man.  We 
would  be  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  extracts  from  it, 
but  are  at  present,  unable  to  do  so. 


The  following  premiums  will  be  awarded  at  the  in- 
termediate meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  on  the  7th  of  ne.xt  month,  viz: 

For  the  best  single  Tulips,  twelve  named  varieties 
to  be  e.xhibited,  $3. 

For  the  next  best  do.    do.    do.  $2. 

For  the  best  forced  Cauliflowers,  not  less  than  three 
in  number,  $3. 

For  the  next  best  forced  Cauliflowers,  not  less  than 
three  in  number,  $-2. 

For  the  best  Asparagus,  not  less  than  three  bunches 
of  one  pound  each,  $2. 

For  the  best  Rhubarb,  blanched,  not  less  than  two 
bunches  of  four  pounds  each,  $2. 

At  the  Stated  meeting  on  the  16th  of  nest  month. 

For  the  best  American  Seedling  Camellia,  exhibited 
at  any  Stated  meeting  from  December  to  May,  inclu- 
sive, $10. 

For  the  best  Everblooming  Roses,  twelve  named  va- 
rieties, in  pots,  $7. 

For  the  next  best  Everblooming  Roses,  twelve  named 
varieties,  in  pots,  $4. 

For  the  best  American  Seedling  Everblooming  Rose, 
«3. 

For  the  best  forced  potatoes,  and  not  less  than  half 
a  peck,  $2. 

.  Our  female  friends  who  delight  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  Hose,  that  queen  of  flowers,  will,  we  are  sure, 
be  under  obligations  to  our  fellow-citizen,  Robert 
Buist,  forthe  Rose  Manual,  which  he  has  prepared,  and 
which  has  been  lately  published  for  him  by  Carey  & 
Hart.  It  is,  as  a  book  that  treats  of  flowers,  should 
always  be,  very  neatly  got  up,  and  contains  '•  accurate 
descriptions  of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  Roses,  pro- 
perly classed  in  their  respective  families — their  cha 
racter  and  mode  of  culture,  with  directions  for  their 
propagation,  and  the  destruction  of  insects."  Such  a 
work  comes  timely  before  the  public,  and  has  evident 
ly  fallen  into  hands  which  have  done  the  subject  jus- 
tice. Its  price  is  75  cents,  and  may  ba  had  at  this 
office. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  EVER- 
GREENS, SHRUBBERY,  &c., 
In  great  variety,  for  sale  as  heretofore,  by  the  sub- 
scriber, at  his  Nursery,  near  Haddington,  four  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia.  Orders  sent  by  mail,  or  left  at 
the  ofiice  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet— where  Catalogues 
may  be  obtained— will  be  attended  to,  and  the  trees 
well  packed,  when  ordered  to  distant  places.  City 
gardeners  supplied  with  trees  suitable  for  the  streets, 
at  a  liberal  discount.  SAMUEL  RHOADS. 

T/iird  mo.  15th,  1844. 

We  keep  on  hand  at  this  office,  and  will  supply  onr 
friends  with  Agricultural  works  generally.  Among 
w  hich  are 

THE  PARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  full- 
bound  in  leather;— Price  $4  00 
YOUATT  ON  THE  HORSE,  with  J.  S.  Skin- 
ner's very  valuable  Additions ;  2  00 
THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  BOOK;  37| 
THE  FARMER'S  LAND  MEASURER;  371 
DANA'S  MUCK  MANUAL;                                     60° 
Complete  sets  of  the  FARMERS'  CABINET, 

half-bound,  7  vols.  5  75 

BEVAN  on  the  HONEY  BEE,  sji 

JOHNSTON'S  Agricultural  Works. 
LIEBIG'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,         25 
ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY,  25 

FAMILIAR  LETTERS,  121 

As  well  as  his  larger  works  on  Chemistry  and  Agri- 
culture. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received   for  Colman's  Agri- 
cultural Tour  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
23'  We  are  prepared  to  bind  books  to  order. 

Arthur  D.  Phelps,  of  Boston,  the  publisher  of 
Colman's  Tour,  expects  to  receive  the  first  part  of  it 
by  the  steam  ship  which  probably  left  England  on  the 
4th  inst.  If  it  shall  come  to  hand  as  anticipated,  it  ia 
hoped  that  it  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  subscribers, 
before  the  middle  of  next  month.  H.  Colman,  in  a 
letter  to  his  publisher,  says,  "  by  the  time  my  first 
number  is  out,  my  second  will,  I  trust,  be  ready  for  the 
press:  and  if  my  health  is  spared,  I  have  confident 
hopes  of  getting  four  numbers  out  by  the  first  of  June." 
This  work,  we  trust  will  be  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest to  the  American  farmer,  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
supply  our  friends  with  it. 

Occasion  was  taken  some  time  ago  to  notice  the 
EncTiclopedia  of  Chemistry,  by  James  C.  Booth  and 
Martin  II.  Boye,  now  being  published  in  No's  by  Ca- 
rey &  Hart.  As  has  been  observed  by  Professor  Silli- 
man,  "Chemistry  is  the  great  mother  of  all  practical 
arts,  and  no  artisan  should  be  without  the  present  ad- 
mirable and  cheap  publication."  We  do  not  profess 
to  be  at  all  initiated  into  the  operations  of  the  labora- 
tory, but  we  have  looked  suflicienlly  into  the  four 
numbers  placed  on  our  table,  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
work  before  us  is  one  of  great  labour,  and  the  names 
at  its  head  are  a  strong  guarantee  that  it  will  be  well 
executed. 


The  quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snowwhich  fell  du- 
ring the  Third  month,  (March.)  1844,  was  nearly  four 

and  a  half  inches 4.43  in. 

Penn.  Hospital,  4th  mo.  1st. 
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Agricultural  Implement  Manufactory, 

No.  196,  Market  street,  two  tloors  above  Sixth  street, 
and  two  doors  below  the  Red  Lion  Hotel  : 

Where  are  manufactured  and  for  sale,  lower  than  can 
be  purchased  elsewhere,  Horse  Powers  and  Threshing 
Machines,  Fanning  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Straw  and 
Haj' Cutters,  Horse  Rakes,  Ploughs,  Harrows,  Cultiva- 
tors, Seed  Planters,  Cheese  Presses,  Churns,  Pumps 
and  every  kind  of  farming  implement  generally  in  use 
Also,  Beach's  Self-sharpening  Plough  and  castings — 
and  Wiley's  two-pointed  do.  Every  description  of  im- 
plement made  to  order,  or  repaired  by  experienced 
workmen,  and  warranted.  Slater's  Patent  Corn  Shel- 
ler  and  Grinder.  EDWIN  CHANDLER, 

Jigcntfor  Agricultural  Machines  of  every  description. 


POUDRETTE— a  valuable  manure— of  the  best  qual- 
ity, prepared  in  Philadelphia,  for  sale  at  the  office  of 
the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  No.  50,  N.  Fourth  street,  or  at 
the  manufactory,  near  the  Penitentiary  on  Coates' 
street.  Present  price,  $1  75  per  barrel,  containing 
four  bushels— $5  for  three  barrels— $15  for  ten  barrels, 
or  thirty  cents  a  bushel.  Orders  from  a  distance,  en- 
closing the  cash,  with  cost  of  porterage,  will  be  prompt- 
ly attended  to,  by  carefully  delivering  the  barrels  on 
board  of  such  conveyance  as  may  be  designated. 
Farmers  to  the  South,  and  in  the  interior,  both  of  this 
State  and  New  Jersey,  are  invited  to  try  the  article. 
It  has  been  used  to  great  advantage  as  a  top-dressing 
on  wheat  in  the  spring.  For  corn  in  the  hills,  and  for 
vegetables  generally,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  superior 
to  the  Poudrette.  Truck  growers  in  New  Jersey,  and 
elsewhere,  whose  interest  it  is,  to  have  their  vegeta- 
bles, melons,  &c.,  early  in  the  market,  will  find  this 
manure  of  great  importance.  The  price  will  probably 
be  advanced  the  ]st  of  April.  D.  K.  Minor. 


m^  We  would  like  our  subscribers  to  remember,  that 
every  facility  is  offered  for  the  transmission  of  the 
small  sums  due  us,  in  the  authority  given  by  law  to 
post-masters,  to  frank  remittances  to  publishers.  The 
Farmers'  Cabinet  owes  much  to  the  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy of  post-masters  in  this  matter,  and  it  affords  us 
pleasure,  thus  publicly  to  acknowledge  it. 


WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  SEED  &  IMPLE.MENT 
•  WAREHOUSE. 

Constantly  for  sale.  Corn  Shellers  of  every  variety, 
for  hand  or  horse  power;  Straw  and  Corn-stalk  Cut- 
ters, of  different  patterns,  from  $5  to  §30  each.  Grain 
Fans,  of  various  kinds,  from  $8  to  $30  each; — Corn 
Crackers,  Sausage  Cutters,  Sausage  Sluffers,  Apple 
Parers,  Churns  on  a  new  plan,  which  are  cheap  and 
good; — Self-sharpening  Premium  Ploughs;— Subsoil 
Ploughs;  Agricultural  Furnaces;  Cooking  Stoves,  &c., 
for  sale  low,  by  D.  O.  PROUTY, 

JVo.  176,  Market  street,  above  Fifth,  Philatl. 


No.  23  MARKET  STREET. 

M.  S.  Powell  keeps  a  constant  supply  of  Clover  and 
other  Grass  Seeds.  Also,  Northern  Seed  Barley;  Pota- 
toe  Oats,  crop  1843,  weighing  40  lbs.  to  the  bushel; 
Seed-corn,— among  which  are,  Cooper's  Celebrated 
Prolific  Corn,  &.c.  &c. 

S3"  GARDEN  SEEDS  generally. 
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Agriculture  and  the  Corn-Law: 

SHOWING   THE   INJURIOHS    EFFFCTS   OF  THK    CORNI.AW 
l;P0N    TENANT   FARMERS   AND   FARM-LABOURERS. 

PRIZE  ESSAY,  BY  VV.  R.  GREG. 

Issued  by  the  National  Anti-Corn-Law  League, 
A'twall's  Buildings,  Manchester,  Rtigland. 

The  effect  of  our  restrictive  corn-laws  in 
hampering  the  commerce,  dcpressin;:,'  the 
mannfacturos,  and  famishing  the  people  of 
England,  has  been  long  known  and  amply 
discussed.  But  that  these  laws  nre  ecpially 
injurious  to  those  classes  for  who.^e  especial 
benefit  they  profess  to  be  enacted — viz: 
farmers  and  farm-labourers — has  not  been 
so  clearly  made  out,  and  is  not  so  generally 
believed.  The  fact  that  any  system  of  le- 
gislation should  have  the  effect  of  diminish- 
ing the  subsistence  and  fettering  the  trade 
of  a  great  nation,  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be 
sufficient  to  procure  its  immediate  alteration. 
But  unhappily  it  is  not  so;  and  in  this  coun- 
try, as  long  as  any  numerous  and  powerful 
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body  of  men  believe,  however  erroneously, 
'that  their  own  interests  are  bound  up  in 
:the  continuance  of  unjust  and  partial  enact- 
!ments,  so  long  will  those  enactments  be 
Imaintained  ;  or,  if  abolished,  will  be  abol- 
lished  only  at  the  cost  or  the  peril  of  a  se- 
jvere  civil  struggle. 

The  following  pages,  therefore,  will  be 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  real  ope- 
ration of  our  corn-laws  on  the  welfare  of 
farm-tenants  and  larm-labourers ; — and  if  it 
shall  appear,  upon  a  dispassionate  inquiry, 
'that  these  classes  have  been,  and  are,  not 
^gainers,  but  sufferers,  by  these  laws,  we 
;may  hope  that  they  will  speedily  join  their 
their  commercial  and  msinufacturing  fellow- 
icitizens,  in  demanding  their  total  abroga- 
ition.    And  first,  as  to  their  effect  upon  Farm- 

1  TEN  A  NTS. 

I  1.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  inquiry,  it 
cannot  fail  to  strike  us  as  remarkable,  that 
the  very  rlosses,  prafesseflh/  to  promote 
whose  iiileresls  the  principles  of  equal  jus- 
lice  and  cnmmercidl  freedom  have  been 
trampled  tmder  foot,  are,  generally  sjieal- 
vig, — Ml  the  majority  of  case.';,  and  in  the 
majority  of  years, — about  the  most  depressed 
and  unprosperoiis  in  the  community.  If 
the  system  of  legislative  protection  which 
ihas  been  so  uniformly  and  unscrupulously 
jfollowed,  were  a  sound  one,  the  fiumers 
ought  to  bo  the  most  thriving  and  fortunate 
[of  men ;  since  tor  centuries  back,  but  par- 
[ticularly  for  the  last  seven  and  twenty 
years,  their  prosperity  has  been  professedly 
'  (297) 
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the  especial  care  of  Parliament;  the  agri- 
cultural interest  has  been  the  one  to  which 
all  others  have  been  at  all  times  unsparingly 
sacrificed;  and,  if  their  measures  have  not 
answered, — if  their  end  has  not  been  ob- 
tained, it  can  only  have  been  either  because 
their  object  was  not  attainable,  or  because 
their  measures  were  unwisely  adapted  to 
their  end. 

Now,  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  case? 
None  can  answer  this  question  so  well  as 
the  farmers  themselves.  Since  1815,  they 
have  had  almost  every  thing  in  their  favour. 
Their  customers,  the  consumers  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  have  multiplied  with  enor- 
mous rapidity;  the  wealth  of  these  custom- 
ers, and  their  consequent  powerofpurcha.se, 
have  increased  with  the  extension  of  trade 
in  a  still  more  rapid  ratio; — the  manufac- 
turing and  engineering  enterprise  of  the 
country  has  absorbed  immense  numbers  of 
labourers,  who  must  otherwise  have  re- 
mained a  heavy  burden  on  the  land ; — of 
late  the  remodelling  of  the  poor-laws  has 
relieved  them  from  a  pressing  and  severe 
embarrassment; — and  taxes  which  bore  ex- 
clusively upon  the  agricultural  interest,  have 
been  repealed  to  the  extent  of  a  million 
yearly.*  Yet  what  has  been  the  result?  Is 
it  not  notorious,  that,  during  this  period, 
farmers  have  been  in  a  state  of  frequent  and 
deplorable  depression?     During  this  period, 


*  The  following  table  is  taken  from  Parliamentary 
returns,  and  the  details  may  be  found  in  the  Compan- 
ion to  the  Newspaper  for  1836,  p.  232:— 
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have  there  not  been  three  several  corn-laws 
passed  for  their  relief  and  encouragement 
alone  ?  And,  during  this  period,  have  there 
not  been^^DC  parliamentary  committeesf  sit- 
ting, to  prove  the  existence,  and  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  agricultural  distress? 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  object  of  our 
legislators  has  not  been  attained ; — not,  we 
believe,  because  it  is  unattainable,  but  be- 
cau.se  the  measures  pursued  have  been  un- 
fitted to  their  aim.  VVe  are  convinced — and 
if  we  were  not,  the  history  of  our  corn-legis- 
lation would  go  far  to  produce  the  convic- 
tion— that  in  public  as  in  private  matters, 
selfishness,  if  too  gross,  generally  defeats 
its  own  purposes;  that  unjust  laws  are  al- 
ways unwise  ones;  that  the  prosperity  of 
any  branch  of  industry  can  have  no  frailer 
basis,  no  more  precarious  tenure,  than  pro- 
tective enactments;  that  the  elevation  of 
one  class  of  the  community  cannot  be  per- 
manently procured  by  the  depression  of  the 
rest;  and  that  an  end  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  oppression  and  injustice,  carries 
its  own  condemnation  on  its  face. 

The  corn-laws,  then,  so  far  from  having 
ensured  success  to  the  farmer,  have  not 
even  secured  him  from  frequent  and  severe 
distress.  Thus  far,  all  men  will  agree  with 
us.  Let  us  now  inquire  whether  this  dis- 
tress may  not  be,  in  a  great  measure,  traced 
to  the  operation  of  these  very  laws. 

2.  The  case  may  be  thus  briefly  stated : 
The  existing  corn-laws  profess  to  secure  a 
certain  price  to  the  farmer  for  his  wheat. 
On  this  price  the  landlords — the  authors  of 
these  enactments — calculate  and  fix  their 
rents ;  and  on  this  price  the  farmers  make 
their  calculations,  and  contract  to  pay  those 
rents.  But  it  turns  out  that  the  corn-latos 
do  not  ensure  this  price.  The  rents  have 
been  adjusted  on  a  fallacious  supposition: 
the  two  contracting  parties,  therefore,  can- 
not both  be  satisfied,  and  the  weakest  goes 
to  the  wall.  The  landlord  exacts  his  rent, 
and  the  farmer  is  ruined.  We  appeal  to  the 
farmers  themselves,  whether  this  is  not  the 
true  process  in  five  cases  out  of  six,  in  which 
they  have  been  unfortunate. 

The  avowed  object  of  all  the  corn-laws 
that  have  ever  been  passed,  has  been  to  fix 
and  secure  a  price  which  would  remunerate 
the  grower;  and  the  agriculturists  generally, 
having  a  most  religious  conviction  of  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament,  have  naturally 
concluded  that  the  avowed  object  of  any 
law  would  be  effected  by  that  law.  The 
avowed  purpose  of  the  law  of  1815,  was  to 
fix  the  price  of  wheat  at  80s.  a  quarter.^ 


t  In  1816,  1821,  1S22,  1833,  1836. 
X  Eight  bushels. 
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The  language  of  the  landed  legislature  was 
uniform  upon  this  point.  They  declared 
that  no  lower  price  could  be  endured  by  the 
farmers ;  they  told  the  farmers  that  such  a 
price  should  be  secured  to  them  by  law; 
and  they  arranged  their  rents  accordingly. 
What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  In  only 
two  years*  since  that  period  has  the  annual 
average  reached  that  price;  and  those  two 
were  years  of  scarcity.  The  farmers  who 
had  contracted  to  pay  rents,  which  only  a 
uniform  price  of  80s.  would  enable  them  to 
pay,  were,  of  course,  impoverished  or  ruined. 

In  1822,  the  average  had  fallen  to  43s.  3d. 
and  the  deluded  farmers  were  clamorous  in 
their  complaints.  It  was  then  declared,  that 
the  price  of  70s.  a  quarter  must  be  ensured, 
in  order  to  induce  the  farmer  to  keep  a  suffi- 
cient breadth  of  land  under  the  plough;  and 
a  new  corn-law  was  passed  to  procure  the 
desired  result.  Again  the  farmers  were  de- 
ceived, and  lulled  into  fancied  security. 
Again  rents  were  readjusted  on  the  new 
assumption  of  a  permanent  average  of  70s. 
Yet  in  only  one  year\  since  that  period,  and 
that  one  a  year  of  scarcity,  has  the  price 
reached  this  point.  The  rents,  however, 
had  to  be  paid.  The  landlord  whistled,  and 
the  farmer  paid  tlie  piper. 

For  some  years  subsequent  to  1622,  every 
one  was  dissatisfied.  The  consumers  of 
corn  thought  they  paid  too  much,  and  the 
growers  of  corn  thought  they  received  too 
little.  Again  in  1828,  a  deliberate  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  prices  at  once  high  and 
steady; — such  prices  as  would  enable  land- 
lords to  exact  extreme  rents,  and  farmers  to 
pay  them.  Sixty-four  shillings  was  now 
declared  to  be  the  remunerating  price ;  and 
rents  were  calculated  and  settled  on  this 
basis.  Yet  in  only  seven  years  out  of  the 
subsequent  thirteen,  has  this  average  been 
reached  ;X  and  of  those  seven,  five  have  been 
years  of  deficient  harvests.  And  at  least 
four  years  out  of  the  thirteen,  have  been 
years  of  severe  agricultural  distress. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  a  new 
law  was  passed,  in  the  hope  of  fixing  56s. 
as  the  minimum  price  of  wheat.  Yet  be- 
fore the  harvest  had  been  fully  reaped,  and 
before  any  wheat  could  be  thrashed  out  and 
brought  to  market, — viz.,  by  September  10th, 
— the  average  weekly  return  had  fallen  to 
61s.  6^/. ;  and  by  November  .5th,  it  liad  drop- 
ped to  48s.  Id.  Each  successive  corn-law 
has  in  fact  been  a  new  and  cruel  deception 
to  the  unhappy  farmer;  yet  to  each  has  he 
looked  with  renewed  confidence  for  his 
relief: 


•  In  1817,  1813.     t  1839.      X  1829-30-31-38-39-40-41, 


Cassandra's  fate  reversed  is  theirs; 

She,  true,  no  faith  could  gain ; 
They  every  passing  hour  deceive, 

Yet  are  believed  again. 

Our  advice  to  him  is  to  trust  no  more  to 
such  delusive  protectors, — to  lean  no  more 
upon  such  broken  reeds;  but  after  the  expe- 
rience he  has  had,  to  feel  convinced  that 
whatever  prospects  may  in  future  be  held 
out  to  liim  from  the  same  quarter,  will  be 
as  faithless  as  the  past  have  been : 

But  do  not  thou 

The  tale  believe; 
They're  sisters  all, 

And  all  deceive. 

The  first  evil,  then,  which  the  corn-laws 
have  inflicted  upon  the  farmer,  has  been 
this:  they  have  induced  him  to  contract  to 
pay  rents  ivhich — except  in  years  of  scarci- 
ty— the  price  of  wheat  will  not  enable  him 
to  pay. 

3.  The  purpose  of  our  restrictive  corn- 
laws  is  to  secure  high  prices  in  this  country, 
by  protecting  the  home  grower  against  the 
competition  of  foreign  produce.  And  by 
dint  of  looking  always  at  the  intention,  and 
never  at  the  operation,  of  legislative  mea- 
sures, a  great  number  of  our  farmers  have 
come  to"  believe,  that  low  prices  are  the 
eflect  of  foreign  competition,  and  that  high 
prices  are  the  consequence  of  that  compe- 
tition being  shut  out.  Now,  how  stands  the 
fact]  Why,  that  it  is  impossible  to  point  to 
a  single  year  of  low  prices,  in  which  there 
was  any  perceptible  import  of  foreign  pro- 
duce; or  to  a  single  year  of  great  foreign 
importation,  which  was  not  also  a  year  of 
high  prices.  The  years  1834,  1835,  and 
1836,  were  years  of  low  prices,  and  of  great 
distress  and  discontent  among  farmers,  the 
average  of  wheat  being  under  45s.  a  quar- 
ter; yet  the  import  of  foreign  wheat  was 
only  122,175  quarters.  The  years  1838, 
1839,  and  1840,  were  years  of  high  prices, 
and  comparatively  of  farming  prosperity, 
the  average  of  wheat  being  67s.  23.,  yet  in 
those  years  we  imported  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  7,858,500  quarters.  Of  this  we  say 
nothing  more  at  present  than  that  it  un- 
doubtedly establishes  the  ftct,  that  low 
prices  of  wheal  in  England  are  not,  and 
have  never  been,  the  effect  of  foreign  com- 
petition. For  five  months,  at  the  close  of 
1835,  and  at  the  commencement  of  1836, 
the  price  of  wheat  ranged  under  36.v.  a 
quarter,  at  which  price  no  foreign  wheat 
could  have  been  imported  from  f  ny  country 
in  the  world,  even  had  the  corn-trade  been 
perfectly  free,  instead  of  being  burdened  as 
it  was  with  a  duty  of  50s.  a  quarter.     And 
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in  1839,  in  spite  of  an  importation  of  2,681, 
400  quarters,  prices  never  ranged  so  low  as 
66s,,  and  averaged  above  70s.  The  fact 
beyond  all  question  is  this, — and  it  should 
be  immoveably  rooted  in  the  understanding 
of  every  farmer, — that  low  prices  are  oiving 
to  abundant  harvests,  and  not  to  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  corn;  and  that  high  prices 
are  owing  to  defective  harvests,  and  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  corn; — since  in 
the  former  case  it  is  never  admitted,  and 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  never  excbided. 
There  is  one  case,  and  one  case  only,  in 
which  this  rule  will  not  altogether  hold 
good.  There  is  one  case,  and  one  case 
only,  in  which  harvests  of  extreme  plenty 
will  not  bring  prices  of  extreme  depression; 
and  that  is,  where  the  prosperity  of  trade, 
and  the  thriving  condition  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, enable  the  poor  to  live  better  and 
to  eat  more,  and  the  rich  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  servants  and  their  horses ;  and 
thus  to  increase  the  consumption  till  it  keeps 
pace  with  the  increased  production.  There 
is  one  case,  and  one  case  only,  in  which 
scanty  harvests  will  not  ensure  to  the  farm- 
ers prices  extravagantly  high; — and  that  is, 
where  the  distress  of  trade  and  the  impover- 
ishment of  all  classes  have  produced  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  demand  for  food  equivalent  to 
the  diminution  in  its  supply.  Had  the  coun- 
try been  flourishing,  and  the  people  been  in 
easy  circumstances  during  the  last  two 
years,  good  wheat  would  have  reached  100s. 
instead  of  80s.  Low  prices  may  be  pro- 
duced by  two  causes;  either  by  excess  of 
production,  or  by  diminished  power  of  pur- 
chase on  the  part  of  the  consumer.  High 
prices  may  be  produced  by  two  causes; 
either  by  a  deficient  supply,  or  by  a  brisk 
and  vigorous  demand ,  and  it  is  evident  that 
they  will  be  most  profitable  to  the  farmer 
when  produced  by  the  latter  cause.  Under 
the  present  system,  high  prices  are  only 
produced  by  deficient  crops;  so  that  when 
the  farmer  obtains  the  highest  price,  then 
he  has  the  least  to  sell.  If  he  is  ever  to 
profit  equally  by  good  harvests  and  by  had 
ones,  it  can  only  be  by  the  community,  who 
constitute  his  customers,  being  in  a  condi- 
tion to  buy  largely  in  the  former  case,  and 
to  pay  dearly  in  the  latter.  If  large  crops 
and  high  prices  are  ever  to  go  together,  it 
can  only  be  when  manufactures  are  profit- 
able, when  industry  ia  well  remunerated, 
when  all  the  people  are  well  off.  In  the 
production  of  this  general  prosperity,  then, 
the  farmer  is  as  deeply  and  directly  inte- 
rested, as  the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  or 
the  labourer.  Yet  to  this  general  prospe- 
rity the  corn-laws  are  notoriously  the  great- 
est obstacle.    By  the  concurring  evidence 


of  the  ablest  men  in  every  department ;  of 
practical  merchants,  of  theoretical  econo- 
mists, of  celebrated  statesmen ;  the  corn- 
laws  restrict  our  commerce,  depress  our 
trade,  deprive  our  people  of  employment, 
and  derange  our  friendly  relations  with  for- 
eign powers. 

The  second  great  mischief,  then,  which 
the  corn-laws  inflict  upon  the  farmer,  is 
that  they  spoil  his  market,  by  impoverish- 
ing his  customers. 

4.  We  presume  that  no  doubt  can  exist 
in  the  mind  of  any  one,  that  the  steadier 
prices  can  be  made,  the  better  for  the  pro- 
ducer, as  well  as  for  the  consumer.*  A 
trade  in  which  the  fluctuations  are  exces- 
sive, partakes  of  the  nature  of  gambling; 
and  a  gambling  trade  is  in  the  long  run 
always  a  losing  one,  and  generally  a  ruin- 
ous one.  The  uncertainty  which  pervades 
prices,  prevents  any  thing  like  safe  esti- 
mates, or  accurate  calculations.  The  farmer 
being  wholly  unable  to  foresee  whether  he 
shall  obtain  40s.  or  80s.  for  his  wheat, 
knows  neither  what  rent  he  can  afford  to 
pay,  nor  in  what  style  he  can  afford  to  live. 
If  the  price  of  corn  were  fixed,  he  would 
know  pretty  exactly  what  he  had  to  expect, 
would  be  able  to  lay  out  his  expenses  be- 
forehand, and  to  calculate  beforehand  on  a 
certain,  though  it  might  be  a  moderate, 
amount  of  profit.  This  degree  of  uniform- 
ity, we  know,  is  not  attainable;  but  the 
nearer  we  can  approach  to  it,  the  more  de- 
sirable will  become  the  condition  of  the 
farmer.  Now  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  our  corn-laws  have  increased  fluc- 
tuations of  price — except  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  prevent  them.  One  of  the  chief 
pleas  for  the  perpetual  legislative  peddling 
on  this  subject  has  been,  the  necessity  of 
preventing  excessive  variations  in  the  price 
of  so  important  an  article  as  food.  The  far- 
famed  sliding-scale  is  the  result  of  thi.s  al- 
leged necessity;  the  offspring  of  previous 
variations;  "the  fruitflil  parent  of  a  thou- 
sand more."     It  was  a  patent  invention  to 


*  "  Fluctuations  of  price,  whether  they  arise  from 
alteration  in  the  value  of  money,  or  from  changes  in 
the  corn-laws,  cannot  fail  to  produce  evils  in  every 
branch  of  rural  economy,  which  independently  of  these 
disturbing  causes,  must  ever  remain  exposed  to  griev- 
ous  vicissitudes  from  the  uncertainty  of  seasons. 
These  artificial  fluctuations,  however,  only  aggravate 
the  natural  evil:  they  render  the  income  of  the  land- 
lord precarious,  the  fired  rent  of  the  farmer  a  hazardous 
speculation,  and  the  «ages  of  the  labourer  an  uncer- 
tain remuneration.  .  .  .  Steadiness  of  price,  which  is 
conducive  to  settled  habits,  and  forms  the  basis  of  all 
fixed  engagements,  is  the  primary  object  never  again  to 
be  overlooked."— UppoTl  of  committee  of  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1833. 
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produce  uniformity  of  price.  Yet  the  an-j 
nexed  table*  will  show  how  completely j 
this,  as  well  as  all  previous  enactments,  has 
failed  in  effecting  even  an  approximation  to, 
its  object.  And  Mr.  Tooke,  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  favourite  authority, declares — and  we, 
doubt  not,  with  perfect  correctness — that, 
under  the  sliding-scale,  prices  inust  fluctu-| 
ate  at  least  from  36s.  to  73s.  a  quarter,  or 
more  than  100  per  cent.f 

Here,  then,  we  have  three  remarkable 
facts.  First,  we  have  a  parliamentary  de- 
claration, that  steadiness  of  price  is  the  pri- 
mary object;  which  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  and  which  is  perfectly  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  landlord,  the  tarmer,  and  the 
labourer.  Secondly,  we  have  a  law  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  this  steadiness, 
which  nevertheless  has  not  prevented  the 
most  excessive  fluctuations.  And,  thirdly, 
we  have  it  shown  on  the  first  authority,  that 
this  very  law  does,  and  must,  aggravate 
these  very  'fluctuations-!  Surely  a  law 
passed  with  a  definite  object,  and  producing 
the  exact  opposite  of  that  object,  needs  no 
further  condemnation. 

Moreover,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
steadiness  of  price  is  at  least  as  important 
to  the  consumer  as  to  the  grower  of  corn. 


The  grower,  if  he  be  a  man  of  capital,  may 
to  a  certain  extent,  set  a  high  priced  year 
against  a  low  priced  year,  and  so  make  a 
decent  average.  But  the  poor  bread-eater 
cannot  do  this.  He  cannot  lay  in  a  stock  of 
flour  at  36s.,  and  keep  it  by  him  to  consume 
when  the  price  is  73s.  He  eats  what  he 
wants  in  the  low  priced  year;  and  when  the 
high  priced  year  comes,  he  lives  upon  some- 
thing else,  or  eats  one  half  the  quantity. 
Had  the  price  been  stationary  at  50s.,  he 
would  have  been  to  the  farmer  a  regular 
customer  for  a  regular  quantity.  But  as  it 
is,  he  is  a  customer  at  36s.,  and  he  ceases 
to  be  a  customer  at  73s.  This,  therefore, 
brings  us  to  the  important  principle — that 
the  country  could  afford  to  pay  the  farmer 
a  better  average  price,  if  prices  were  steady 
than  if  they  are  fluctuating.  What  we 
complain  of  is,  not  so  much  that  wheat 
should  average  50s.  a  quarter,  as  that  it 
should  ever  reach  80s. 

The  third  great  mischief,  then,  which  the 
corn-law  inflicts  upon  the  farmer  is  this : — 
by  aggravating  fluctuations,  it  upsets  all  his 
calculations,  and  prevents  the  country  from, 
paying  him  as  high  an  average,  as  with 
steady  prices  it  would  be  able  to  afford.^ 
[To  be  concluded  in  next  No.] 


Year  in  which 

Lowest  price  of 

Highest  Price 

Fluctuation 

the  Corn  Law 

Wheat 

under 

under  this  Law. 

was  passed. 

under  this  Law. 

this  Law. 

per  Cent. 

.•i.    d. 

s.    d. 

1670 

35    6 

64    0 

80 

1689 

23    0 

81    0 

252 

177.3 

35    7 

50    0 

67 

1791 

41    0 

156    0 

280 

1804 

49    6 

155    0 

213 

1815 

38    1 

112    7 

196 

1822 

40    0 

69    0 

72 

18-28 

36    0 

79    0 

119 

t  Tooke  on  Prices,  III.  pp.  35,  38. 

X  Under  a  fixed  duty  or  free  trade,  corn  would  come 
in  just  as  it  was  wanted;  the  supply  would  meet  the 
demand,  and  be  proportionate  to  it,  both  in  time  and 
in  amount.  Under  the  sliding  scale  the  price  is  rapidly 
and  inordinately  raised  by  the  artificial  withholding 
of  the  supply,  till  the  lowest  duty  is  attained,  when  it 
is  as  rapidly  depressed  by  the  sudden  liberation  of  the 
whole  quantity  in  bond. 

§  We  apprehend  that  the  farmers  are  very  much  de- 
ceived as  to  the  actual  average  prices  of  wheat.  The 
apparent  average  from  1829-41,  as  taken  from  the 
weekly  returns,  was  58s.  Sd.  a  quarter;  but,  as  by  far 
the  greatest  quantities  are  always  sold  in  the  low  priced 
years,  and  generally  in  the  lowest  priced  weeks  qf  those 
years,  the  real  average  paid  to  the  farmers  will  be 
much  lower ;  probably  about  53s.  On  examining  the 
quantity  of  wheat  sold  in  the  150  towns  from  which 
returns  were  made  to  the  corn  inspectors,  we  find  that 


I  in  the  three  dear  years,  1829-30-31,  when  the  average 
price  was  65s.  7d.  the  quantity  sold  reached  only 
I  8,515,000  quarters,  while  in  the  three  cheap  years,  1834 
-5-6,  when  the  price  had  fallen  to  46s.  2rf.,  the  quan- 
i  tity  sold  reached  11,236,000  quarters.  And  iu  1839-40 
-41,  when  the  price  had  a2:ain  risen  to  67s.  W.  the 
'quantity  sold,  notwithstanding  a  great  increase  of 
!  population,  had  fallen  off  to  10,938,000  quarters.  In 
1 1838,  at  64s.  7d.  4,064,000  quarters  were  sold.  In  1839, 
!  the  price  had  risen  to  70s.  8d.,  and  only  3,174,000  quar- 
ters roere  sold.  The  same  peculiarity  appears  if  we 
[compare  different  parts  of  the  same  year.  In  thftwo 
I  highest  priced  months  of  1835,  viz.  July  and  August, 
I  at  the  price  of  49s.  9rf.,  only  510,513  quarters  were 
^sold.  But  in  November  and  December,  when  prices 
I  had  receded  to  35s.  5d.,  704,100  quarters  were  sold. 

Mr.  Tooke  has  a  similar  remark,  (Prices,  III.  p.  40.) 
I  Between  1831  and  1839,  the  apparent  average  was  56s. 
—the  real  average  obtained  by  the  farmer,  he  esti- 
I  mates  at  50$. 
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Cranberries. 

Messrs.  Editors, — On  Monday  last,  I 
went  in  company  with  Capt.  E.  B.  Hallet, 
to  North  Dennis,  to  examine  the  Cranberry 
Yards,  and  obtain  information  respecting" 
the  mode  of  cultivation.  We  called  on 
Capt.  Henry  Hale,  who  went  round  with  us 
and  showed  us  his  grounds,  and  gave  us 
Buch  information  as  we  desired. 

He  had  been  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  cranberry  forty  years.  Near  his 
house  was  a  swampy  piece  of  land,  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea-shore  by  a  tract  of  sandy 
land.  This  tract  being  easily  cultivated, 
was  planted  till  its  productive  powers  were 
e.xhausted,  and  was  then  letl  without  pro- 
tection, and  the  loose  sand  was  blown  about 
by  the  winds  and  covered  up  a  large  part  of 
the  swamp.  Capt.  Hall  stated  that  the  first 
vines  he  saw,  was  on  that  part  of  the  swamp 
covered  by  the  sand.  These  he  protected 
against  cattle  by  a  rail  fence.  A  part  of 
the  vines  he  took  up  with  a  spade,  and  set 
within  the  enclosure,  and  on  the  fourth  year, 
he  gathered  four  bushels  of  cranberries, 
being  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  and  a  half  to 
the  square  rod. 

The  success  of  this  small  experiment  in- 
duced him  to  continue  to  transplant  vines. 
That  part  of  the  swamp  on  which  no  sand] 
had  blown,  he  covered  to  the  depth  of  six! 
inches,  and  his  Cranberry  Yard  now  con- 
tains an  acre  and  a  quarter,  thickly  set  with 
vines.  His  average  annual  crop,  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  has  been  one  hundred 
bushels.  In  1839  he  picked  215  bushels; 
but  in  1843,  he  had  only  70.  The  crop  hav- 
ing been  injured  by  the  dry  weather.  His 
present  annual  expenses  are,  two  days'  la- 
bour cutting  up  bayberry  sprouts  and  briers, 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  for  picking. 
Capt.  Hall  estimated  the  whole  expense 
of  draining,  carting  on  the  sand,  procuring 
and  setting  out  the  vines,  at  $80  per  acre. 
He  spreads  beach  sand*  six  inches  thick 
over  the  swamp,  or  meadow,  and  sets  the 
hills  of  vines  about  three  feet  apart:  spring 
or  fall  is  a  suitable  time  for  setting.  The 
vines  should  be  dug  up  with  a  spade  and  cut 
into  sods  about  six  inches  square,  and  set 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  land.  The 
first  year  after  they  are  set,  the  vines  will 
ustjally  spread  from  hill  to  hill,  but  it  re- 
quires three  years  in  favourable  situations 
for  them  to  !)ecome  thick  set,  and  be  in  Sfood 
condition  for  bearing.  The  cranberry  plant 
seems  to  derive  most  of  its  nourishment 
from  the  atmosphere  and  water,  for  it  pro- 
duces better  on  loose  sand  well  saturated 


with  water,  than  on  the  richest  soils.  The 
cultivators  are  not  agreed  on  the  point,  whe- 
ther in  preparing  lands  for  the  cranberry,  it 
is,  or  is  not  better  to  spread  a  little  soil  over 
the  sand.  Most  think  it  is  not  advisable. 
They  say  when  soil  is  put  on,  more  grasses 
spring  up,  and  it  takes  a  longer  time  for  the 
cranberry  vines  to  kill  out  the  grass  and 
rushes,  and  obtain  complete  possession  of 
the  surface.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  said, 
where  soil  is  spread  on,  the  vines  will  do 
better  the  first  year. 

Captain  Hall  can  plough  his  cranberry 
grounds.  His  custom  is  to  let  the  water  re- 
main on  the  vines  till  May.  The  cranberry 
blossoms  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  the 
crop  would  be  destroyed  if  the  water  re- 
mained till  that  time.  It  is  said  that  plough- 
ing a  few  days  in  July,  will  prevent  the 
cranberries  from  being  wormy. 

On  account  of  the  frost  and  water,  we 
were  unable  to  examine  the  subsoil  of  the 
cranberry  grounds  as  we  intended.  On 
Capt.  Hall's,  the  subsoil  is  sand  mixed  with 
decayed  vegetable  matter  and  mud.  He 
has  made  an  experiment  on  a  peat  soil,  but 
did  not  succeed  well.  He  set  an  eighth  of 
an  acre,  and  one  year  he  had  twenty  bushels 
of  cranberries  thereon,  but  the  crop  failed  so 
often  that  he  has  abandoned  the  yard. 

Mr.  Peter  Hall's  and  Mr.  Reuben  Hall's 
Cranberry  yards  adjoin.  Before  the  land 
was  drained,  it  was  covered  with  rushes  and 
coarse  grass.  The  soil  contained  no  peat. 
Mr.  Peter  Hall,  a  year  ago  last  autumn,  set 
thirty  rods.  He  first  put  on  six  inches  of 
beach  sand  over  the  rushes,  and  then  spread 
on  two  inches  of  sandy  soil.  He  cut  his 
sods  six  inches  square  and  set  them  three 
feet  apart,  and  the  vines  ran  from  hill  to  hili 
last  season,  and  look  very  promising. 

A  part  of  Mr.  Reuben  Hall's  yard  has 
been  set  five  years,  and  the  vines  look  finely 
and  last  year  produced  a  bushel  to  the  square 
rod.  He  has  half  an  acre,  and  flows  them 
in  the  winter. 

Mr.  John  Hall  has  about  half  an  acre  set 
in  beach  sand  on  the  margin  of  a  pond.  In 
some  places  the  peat  is  mixed  with  tne 
sand.  The  vines  set  a  year  ago  look  well. 
Many  others  in  Dennis  and  in  other 
towns,  cultivate  the  cranberry  with  success, 
but  as  all  manage  uniformly  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  further  particulars.  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Shiverick  and  others,  have  filled  up 
more  than  acre  at  the  lowest  end  of  Scargo 
pond,  for  cranberry  yards.  They  have  put 
up  a  bulk  head  in  the  pond  six  rods  from  the 
shore,  where  the  water  is  three  feet  deep,  and 
have  filled  in  the  part  enclosed  with  a  sand,f 


*  Pulverized  silex. 


-f  Granite  sand. 
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which  contains  some  gravel.  Some  vines 
set  a  year  ago,  look  well.  Mr.  Shiverick 
and  his  neighbours  are  sanguine  of  success. 
They  are  certainly  deserving  of  it.  The 
great  difficulty  which  they  have  to  over- 
come is,  they  cannot  drain  or  irrigate  their 
yards  when  they  may  wish. 

The  people  at  North  Dennis,  are  only  im- 
itating in  a  small  way,  numerous  and  exten- 
sive natural  cranberry  bogs  on  Sandy  Neck, 
which  annually  produce  thousands  of  bush- 
els of  fruit.  These  bogs  are  claimed  as  tlie 
common  property  of  the  sovereign  people  of 
Barnstable  and  Yarmouth,  and  they  also 
claim  the  high  prerogative  of  picking  the 
cranberries  when  and  how  they  please.  A 
few  years  since  Barnstable  took  possession, 
and  sued  the  Yarmouth  people  as  trespass- 
ers. The  case  after  passing  through  many 
courts,  was  finally  decided  at  a  law  term 
against  Barnstable,  so  that  all  are  again  re- 
stored to  their  inalienable  right  of  picking 
green  cranberries  at  Sandy  Neck.  If  these 
bogs  were  private  property,  they  would  yield 
a  large  increase,  but  being  public  property 
they  are  of  very  little  benefit  to  any  one. 

The  soil  and  subsoil  of  the  Sandy  Neck 
bogs  is  beach  sand,  with  a  small  aduii.xture 
of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  The  best 
cranberries  grow  where  there  is  the  least 
vegetable  matter.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  that  cranberries  will  not  grow  on  a 
richer  soil ;  but  that  on  the  poorer  grounds 
they  will  extirpate  grass,  and  even  the  rush, 
wherever  the  surface  is  well  drained  in  sum- 
mer. The  bogs  are  covered  with  water  in 
the  winter,  which  soaks  away  and  evapo- 
rates in  the  course  of  the  spring.  The  soil 
is  always  damp  and  water  is  always  found 
near  the  surface. 

I  have  given,  at  your  request,  Messrs. 
Editors,  all  the  facts  known  to  me,  that  I 
thought  useful  to  your  readers.  I  make  no 
recommendations.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
state  the  facts  accurately,  and  1  leave  it  to 
others  to  conclude  whether  they  can  profit- 
ably cultivate  the  cranberry. 

Amos  Otis. 
Yarmouth,  March  15th,  1844. 

Editorial  Remarks. — We  are  much  obliged 
to  our  correspondent,  for  the  pains  he  has 
taken  in  collecting  information  and  giving 
an  excellent  article  on  one  of  our  most  valu- 
able and  profitable  fruits.  We  published  an 
article  sometime  since,  showing  the  great 
advantage  of  sand  as  a  dressing  for  cran- 
berries. 

As  strawberries  grow  well  on  fresh  mead- 
ows and  bogs,  and  yet  are  sometimes  very 
productive  on  salt  marshes,  is  it  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  plant  that  will  flour- 


ish so  well  as  this  does  on  salt  lands,  will 
in  fresh  meadows  be  benefited  by  salt?  And 
as  they  succeed  so  well  where  there  is  no 
salt,  may  we  not  suppose  that  much  salt  is 
injurious,  and  that  there  would  be  an  im- 
provement on  salt  marshes  in  reducing,  in 
some  cases,  the  quantity  of  salt,  by  draining, 
so  that  the  salt  water  which  covers  the  land 
at  high  tides,  may  readily  run  off,  and  not 
too  much  soak  into  the  land,  or  by  prevent- 
ing a  flow  when  convenient? 

As  this  subject  is  very  important,  we 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  the  opinions  of 
those  who  have  useful  information  on  the 
subject,  and  we  would  recommend  experi- 
ments with  salt  on  a  small  scale.  Different 
quantities  should  be  used,  at  the  rate  of  five 
to  twenty  bushels  an  acre.  Make  exact 
experiments,  marking  off  the  land,  and 
making  a  memorandum  and  measure  the 
produce,  and  make  the  various  experiments 
on  land  of  equal  productiveness.  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  those  who  try  it. 

As  to  flowing  cranberries,  it  has  been  a 
general  practice  to  let  the  water  off  about 
the  1st  or  10th  of  May,  but  to  prevent 
early  blospoms,  and  a  liability  to  destruction 
by  frosts,  some  cranberry  growers  last  sea- 
son, kept  their  grounds  flowed  till  the  last 
of  May,  and  they  thought  this  system  was 
an  improvement.  We  name  it  lor  experi- 
ment. Some  meadows  through  which  con- 
siderable streams  of  water  run,  are  flowed 
in  a  short  time  when  there  is  prospect  for  a 
frost  in  summer,  by  which  large  crops  are 
obtained  in  seasons  when  there  is  a  general 
failure. — Boston  Cultivator. 


Raising  Turkies. 

We  have  occasionally  made  reftrence  to  the  profits 
to  be  derived  from  attention  to  poultry  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  large  cities.  The  following  sensible  remarks 
are  made  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Cultivator,  and 
are  dated  Hartford,  Conn.  Those  immediately  inte- 
rested, may  gather  some  good  practical  hints  from 
them.— Ed. 

My  first  experiments  with  the  turkey 
were  unsuccessful;  and  most  of  my  good 
neighbours,  when  they  heard  of  my  failures, 
were  prompt  to  exclaim,  "  we  told  you  so." 
But  the  loss  of  all  my  eggs  the  first  year, 
and  little  better  the  next,  did  not  convince 
me  that  turkies  could  not  be  raised.  I  have 
this  year  raised  eighty-six,  and  feel  quite 
sure,  tcould  raise  two  hundred  another  with 
little  difficulty.  For  two  or  three  year.s 
past,  I  have  succeeded  so  well,  I  feel  some 
confidence  in  saying  that  others  will  run  no 
great  risk  in  adopting  my  plan. 

He  who  would  succeed  well  in  this  busi- 
ness, must,  during  the  winter,  feed  his  flock 
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well,  and  familiarly.  By  the  middle  of 
March  or  first  of  April,  tliey  will  probably 
commence  laying.  If  they  are  quite  tame, 
as  they  can  be  made  to  be,  they  will  be 
likely,  if  left  to  run  at  large,  to  lay  about 
the  house  or  barn ;  but  the  safest  way  is  to 
drive  them  into  some  shed  every  morning, 
and  let  them  out  about  noon.  They  will 
then  lay  in  the  corners  of  the  room ;  and 
when  they  come  to  set,  they  will  be  conve- 
nient to  be  taken  care  of,  and  by  closing  the 
door  at  night,  they  are  secure  from  harm. 
After  some  three  or  four,  or  more,  commence 
setting,  others  may  be  shut  in  a  different 
place.  I  usually  take  the  eggs  from  the 
nest  as  they  are  laid.  A  turkey  will  cover 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-one  eggs.  I  last 
season,  set  three  turkies  with  twenty-one 
eggs  each,  and  they  hatched  sixty.  One  of 
them  hatched  every  egg.  These  were  in 
one  room.  I  never  feed  the  turkey  on  the 
nest,  and  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  so  feeding  them.  It  is  well 
enough  to  place  feed  where  they  will  find 
it ;  but  if  the  turkies  are  hardy  and  in  good 
condition,  this  is  not  very  necessary.  Most 
turkies  are  good  setters,  and  such  will  com- 
mence hatching  in  twenty-eight  days.  They 
should  be  left  upon  the  nest  until  the  young 
are  dry  and  able  to  stand.  The  hen  may 
then  be  put  into  a  coop  in  a  warm,  dry 
place,  and  the  chicks  permitted  to  run  out, 
but  should  not  be  fed  for  twenty-four  hours, 
or  even  a  longer  period.  I  am  very  particu- 
lar on  this  point,  as  I  think  many  young  tur- 
kies are  destroyed  by  over  feeding  soon  after 
they  are  hatched.  After  the  first  day,  a  little 
curd  or  boiled  egg  may  be  scattered  upon  a 
board  or  flat  stone.  If  the  weather  is  cold 
or  wet,  it  is  well  to  season  their  food  with 
pepper.  I  have  experimented  with  giving 
young  turkies  feed  very  highly  peppered, 
and  have  never  seen  any  bad  effects,  and 
have  frequently  noticed  cases  where  I  was 
quite  sure  the  use  of  it  had  produced  much 
good.  Very  little,  if  any  Indian  meal,  should 
be  given.  If  used,  it  should  be  wet  up  some 
hours  before  being  fed  out.  I  will  not  tax 
your  columns  with  prescriptions  for  the  cure 
of  the  different  "evils"  which  young  turkies 
are  "  heir  to."  A  sick  chicken  is  worth  no- 
thing; and  my  experiments  with  such,  have 
been  of  the  bold  kind,  upon  the  "kill  or 
cure"  principle ;  and  I  have  sometimes  ef- 
fected astonishing  cures.  But  it  can  be  of 
little  practical  use  to  your  readers,  to  give  a 
full  statement  on  this  head.  "An  ounce  of 
preventive,  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure." 
After  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  it  is  well 
to  let  the  old  turkey  out  some  four  or  five 
hours  each  pleasant  day,  if  you  have  a  pas- 
ture or  other  suitable  grounds.     There  is 


much  danger,  however,  in  leaving  them  out 
over  night,  as  they  are  disposed  to  wander 
about  while  the  dew  is  on. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinions  as  to  the 
best  variety  of  the  turkey.  Some  preferring 
the  pure  white,  others  the  black ;  and  some 
there  are,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  their  prac- 
tice, who  prefer  every  mixture  of  colour, 
"  ring  streaked  and  speckled."  I  go  for  the 
native  colour.  My  flock  at  the  commence- 
tnent  of  last  season,  consisted  of  a  turkey 
cock,  the  first  generation  from  the  wild 
state :  the  colour  and  shape  exactly  agree- 
ing with  the  wild  turkey;  and  eight  hen 
turkeys  of  my  own  raisinar.  The  hens  are 
of  a  dark  colour,  yet  not  black,  with  an  in- 
clination to  white  at  the  end  of  the  wings. 
A  very  large  share  of  those  raised  the  last 
season,  were  in  colour  and  form  like  the 
cock,  with  less  of  the  flesh  colour  on  the 
legs.  I  would  give  a  more  full  account  of 
my  flock  as  it  appeared  in  the  fall,  before  I 
made  inroads  upon  it ;  and  a  more  full  de- 
scription of  the  colour  and  brilliant  plumage 
of  many  tu ikies  now  on  hand,  but  fear  your 
readers  would  think  me  drawing  from  fancy. 

My  opinions  and  recommendations  thus 
briefly  stated,  are  based  upon  experiments 
of  my  own,  and  differ  in  some  particulars 
fi-om  writers  upon  the  subject.  "  Boswell," 
for  example,  advises  "the  putting  two  or 
three  eggs  of  the  common  fowl,  under  each 
turkey,  that  the  common  chicks  may  set  an 
example  for  the  turkey  chickens,  and  which 
determines  them  to  eat  sooner  than  they 
otherwise  do."  Now  this  is  all  moonshine. 
Young  turkies  are  more  in  danger  of  eating 
too  much  than  too  little ;  and  I  would  again 
caution  all  who  would  hope  for  success,  not 
to  feed  high  the  first  week  or  two.  Feed 
often,  but  sparingly.  If  during  the  first  four 
or  five  weeks  any  of  them  should  droop,  and 
decline  eating  in  the  morning,  give  them 
pepper,  by  taking  a  small  quantity  of  their 
regular  food  and  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
pepper,  mix  it,  and  give  as  much  as  a  healthy 
one  of  the  same  size  would  eat. 


To  IMPROVE  THE  QUANTITY  AND  QUALI- 
TY OF  Pears. — During  the  winter  lay  bare 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  by  digging  for  a  space 
of  two  feet  each  way  from  the  tree ;  fill  the 
hole  half  full  of  Blacksmith's  cinders  or  old 
iron,  and  in  the  spring  fill  up  the  hole  with 
new  earth  or  compost;  the  cinders  or  iron 
being  exposed  to  the  weather,  oxides  during 
the  winter,  and  conveys  by  means  of  the 
roots  to  the  tree  and  fruit;  the  qualify  of  the 
fruit  will  be  found  much  improved,  and  many 
trees  now  worthless,  may  have  their  health 
and  usefulness  restored. 


No.  10. 
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From  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Experiments  in  Soaking  Seed-corn  in 
Muriate  of  Ammonia. 

Some  time  last  May,  I  accidentally  saw  a 
notice  of  some  mode  of  preparing  seed  for 
planting,  discovered  in  Germany,  which  was 
said  to  ensure  good  crops,  even  upon  poor 
and  barren  land,  at  a  very  trifling  cost. 
What  the  preparation  was,  the  discoverer 
refused  to  make  known.  While  thinking 
over  the  various  substances  that  had  been 
or  might  be  used  with  advantage,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  muriate  of  ammonia,  the 
common  sal  ammoniac  of  the  druggists, 
might  answer  well  for  the  purpose  required, 
both  from  the  nature  of  its  base  and  its  acid; 
and  I  determined  to  try  the  experiment. 

I  accordingly  dissolved  a  small  piece, 
weighing  by  estimate  four  or  five  grains,  in 
about  half  a  coffee-cup  of  water.  Into  this 
a  small  handful  of  good  sound  corn  was 
thrown,  and  suffered  to  remain  four  or  five 
hours,  and  then  planted.  By  the  side  of 
each  hill,  at  a  proper  distance,  was  planted 
another  hill  with  corn  from  the  same  ear, 
but  unsoaked.  Generally  in  each  spot  only 
one  hill  of  each  kind  was  planted ;  but  in 
one  place  a  hill  of  the  soaked  was  planted 
on  each  side  of  the  unsoaked.  The  particu- 
lars and  results  were  as  follow : 

No.  1.  Planted  in  a  good  light  soil,  into 
which  a  fair  dressing  of  coarse  long  stable 
manure  had  been  ploughed;  about  five  ker- 
nels were  planted  in  each  hill. 

Soaked.  Unsoaked. 

8  ears,  6  good,  2  small.  4  ears. 

No.  2.  Three  hills — two  of  soaked,  and 
between  them  one  of  unsoaked  corn.  Soil 
dry,  sandy,  and  close  to  the  edge  of  a  path 
where  little  or  no  manure  fell  in  the  spread- 
in  2:  of  it : 


Soaked. 

3  large  good  ears,  and 

3  abortive  ears. 


Unsoaked. 
2  rather  poor  ears. 


No.  4.  Two  hills — on  the  edge  of  a 
sandy  square,  reserved  for  several  years 
past  for  squashes,  which  were  manured  in 
the  hill,  so  that  the  place  where  the  corn 
was  planted,  had  no  benefit  from  it,  being 
at  least  four  feet  from  the  nearest  hill : 


Soaked. 
3  good  ears. 


Unsoaked. 
3  poor  ears. 


Soaked. 
5  ears,  3  of  them  good. 
5     »     3     " 


Unsoaked. 
3  good  ears. 


No.  3.  Two  hills — in  a  dry  sandy  bed, 
occupied  for  a  dozen  years  by  gooseberry 
bushes,  which  were  rooted  up  about  two 
years  before.  During  all  that  time,  the 
ground  had  never  been  manured,  otherwise 
than  that  a  dressing  of  rotten  chips  had  se- 
veral times  been  put  about  the  bushes, 
which  were  well  trimmed  and  kept  clear 
of  weeds.  During  the  last  two  years,  it 
had  borne  cabbages,  which  were  watered  a 
number  of  times,  with  soap-suds  and  the 
drainings  of  a  sink  where  dishes  were 
washed : 


No.  .5.  Three  hills — in  a  moister  piece  of 
ground,  into  which  a  light  dressing  of  coarse 
stable  manure  had  been  dug  with  a  spade, 
but  just  under  the  edge  of  the  boughs  of 
some  large  honey  locusts,  the  roots  of  which 
filled  the  ground  and  exhausted  the  soil,  so 
that  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  make  any 
thing  valuable  grow  there  but  early  bush 
beans : 


Soaked. 
4  good  ears. 


Unsoaked. 
3  poor  ears. 


The  land  where  all  the  first  four  experi- 
ments were  tried,  was  light  and  dry,  and 
suffered  considerably  from  drought  about 
the  time  the  ears  were  forming.  Potatoes 
for  early  use,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
were  completely  stopped  in  their  growth 
about  the  last  of  July,  the  hills  being  per- 
fectly dry  to  the  bottom,  and  not  getting 
fairly  moist  again  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks.  Owing  to  this,  the  produce  of  the 
corn  was  less  than  it  would  have  been  with 
seasonable  rains ;  but  in  all  cases,  the  hills, 
the  seed  of  which  had  been  soaked,  manifested 
superiority,  not  only  in  productiveness,  but 
in  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  stalk  and  leaves; 
as  was  remarked  by  several  of  my  friends, 
whose  opinion  I  asked  without  informing 
them  of  any  difference  in  the  seed.  For  all 
the  trials  but  the  first  mentioned,  poor  spots 
were  taken  purposely,  that  the  effect  of  the 
soaking  might  be  observed  free  fiom  the  in- 
fluence of  manure. 

Three  or  four  soaked  kernels  were  also 
planted  in  a  spot  near  the  door  of  a  shed, 
where  the  sprouted  cuttings  of  grape  vines 
had  been  several  times  set,  and  all  which 
had  perished  from  the  united  effects  of 
drought,  barrenness  and  heat.  Even  here 
I  obtained  three  good  stalks  and  two  good 
ears.  Samuel  Webber,  M.  D. 

Charlestown,  N.  H.,  Feb.  19th,  1844. 


By  driving  your  business  before  you,  and . 
not  permitting  it  to  drive  you,  you  will  have 
opportunities  to  indulge   in  the   luxury  of 
well  applied  leisure. 
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We  are  indebted  to  William  D.  Bowie  of  the  Mary- 
land Senate,  for  the  following  Report,  which  will  be 
found  particularly  adapted  to  the  reading  of  the  intel- 
ligent farmer.  It  contains  many  facts  in  relation  to 
lime  and  its  action,  which  we  are  apt  to  find  w  rapt  up 
in  too  much  scientific  matter.  It  is  vaUiable  on  this 
account:  it  may  be  understood  without  much  chemical 
knowledge.— Ed. 

Keport  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
relative  to  the  Application  of  Lime  to 
the  diiferent  qualities  of  Soil,  and  the 
use  of  Calcareous  matter  for  Agricultu- 
ral purposes. 

In  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  House,  of 
the  21th  January. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  which 
was  referred  the  order  submitted  by  Mr. 
Smith,  on  the  27th  of  January,  beg  leave  to 
report : 

That  an  increased  production  from  the 
soil,  effected  by  the  application  of  lime,  has 
by  no  means  been  a  discovery  of  modern 
times.  As  it  exists  in  marl,  it  was  long  used 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  probably  knew 
not  that  they  were  applying  lime.  The 
Romans  were  aware  of  the  value  of  marl, 
but  its  existence  in  Italy  was  not  known  till 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  When 
they  pushed  their  conquests  into  Gaul  and 
Britain,  they  found  the  barbarian  farmers,  as 
they  were  considered,  manuring  their  lands 
with  marl,  which  they  have  continued  to  do 
to  the  present  day.  The  application  of  cal- 
cined stone  or  lime  to  land  in  Europe,  com- 
menced at  a  later  period,  perhaps  but  little 
before  the  beginning  of  our  era.  The  Chi- 
nese now  use  it,  and  no  doubt,  have  been  in 
the  practice  from  a  remote  period.  Since 
the  revival  of  letters  the  attention  of  scien- 
tific men  has  been  devoted  to  the  rationale 
of  its  action  upon  the  land.  They  made 
little  progress,  however,  until  within  a  few 
years  past.  The  discoveries  of  Saussure, 
Davy,  Chaptal,  Sprengel,  Boussingault,  and 
a  host  of  other  eminent  inquirers  into  the 
relations  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  and 
vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  laid  before 
the  world  a  mass  of  valuable  facts,  which 
the  gigantic  mind  of  Liebig  has  enabled 
him  to  generalise,  and  to  develope  liglit  and 
certainty  where  much  darkness  and  mystery 
formerly  existed.  The  principles  adopted  in 
his  investigations,  brought  him  to  conclusions 
which  seem  evidently  founded  upon  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  nature.  We  may  safely 
assert  that  a  new  era  has  dawned  upon  ag- 
riculture and  physiology. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  it  is 
esteemed  the  duty  of  the  different  govern- 
ments to  encourage  agriculture,  as  far  as 
lies  in  their  power,  we  find  many  able  men 


under  their  fostering  care,  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  important  occupation  of  bring- 
ing science  to  the  aid  of  agriculture,  and  a 
flood  oflight  is  being  shed  upon  the  subject  of 
rendering  the  soil  more  productive.  In  Eng- 
land we  find  them  fully  alive  to  the  subject: 
her  nobles  and  gentry,  who  were  in  times 
past  disposed  to  rest  their  claims  for  honour- 
able distinction  upon  their  success  in  making 
war  upon  their  enemies,  or  upon  one  an- 
other, are  now  found  entering  the  lists  to 
compete  with  each  other,  in  the  less  chival- 
ric,  but  certainly  more  useful  occupation  of 
raising  turnips.  The  princely  fortunes  of 
many  of  her  land  holders,  enable  such  as 
require  it,  to  get  efficient  aid  from  the  in- 
vestigations of  scientific  men.  The  works 
of  Professor  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  who  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  agricultural  chemis- 
try, are  republished  in  this  country  as  fast 
as  they  issue  from  the  press  in  England. 
They  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  farmer. 
A  few  years  since,  there  would  have  been 
little  use  in  making  the  inquiries  now  pro- 
posed to  the  committee,  for  the  reason  that 
there  were  too  few  data  to  start  with ;  the 
subject  was  so  much  veiled  in  mystery,  that 
we  could  have  said  little  more  to  the  farmer 
than,  "  that  as  experience  proves,  that  lands 
cannot  for  a  long  period  be  profitably  culti- 
vated without  the  application  of  lime  in  some 
form  or  other,  it  is  expedient  to  use  it." 
Now,  however,  such  a  wide  field  of  research 
is  opened  to  us,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  those  branches  of  investiga- 
tion that  we  can  complete  within  the  time  we 
have  allotted  for  making  this  report.  While 
we  regret  that  the  lateness  of  the  period 
when  the  subjects  were  committed  to  our 
charge  has  prevented  a  more  full  examina- 
tion, and  a  more  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  matter,  we  hope,  our  exertions 
will  be  found  to  throw  some  light  on  this 
interesting  subject,  and  be  of  some  little 
practical  use  at  least,  to  our  agricultural 
community — and  make  still  more  manifest 
the  importance  of  further  pursuing  the  sub- 
ject of  the  application  of  science  to  agricul- 
ture, so  that  we  may  keep  pace  with  the 
improvements  of  the  age. 

Of  the  properties  of  lime  and  some  of  its 
compounds  the  most  important  to  agricul- 
ture. 

Lime  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  a 
simple  substance;  it  is  composed  of  a  me- 
tallic substance  called  calcium  united  to 
oxygen.  When  pure  it  is  a  white,  brittle, 
earthy  solid,  having  alkaline  properties, 
whose  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water 
as  2.3  to  1.  It  is  per  se  one  of  the  most 
infusible  of  known  bodies,  having  a  strong 
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affinity  for  water,  and  when  combining  ra^ 
pidly  therewith,  a  considerable  desfree  of 
heat  is  developed,  as  may  be  observed  when 
it  is  slackiniT.  The  heat  is  often  sufficient 
to  ignite  wood  and  otiier  combustibles.  The 
compound  of  lime  and  water,  constitutes 
what  is  called  hydrate  of  lime,  or  water 
slacked  lime ;  its  constitution  is 


Lime, 
Water, 


7fi  parts. 
24    •' 


100 


This  hydrate  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  more  so  in  cold  than  in  warm  water. 
About  700  grains  of  pure  water,  free  from 
carbonic  acid,  will  dissolve  1  grain  of  lime. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  (common  limestone,) 
consists  of 


Lime, 
Carbonic  acid, 


56  parts. 
44    " 


It  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  the  lime- 
stone and  chalk  which  form  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  crust  of  the  eartli.  It  is  the 
principal  constituent  of  shells,  and  forms  the 
calcareous  matter  of  marls. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  nearly  if  not  quite 
insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  is  readily  dissolv- 
ed in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  and  as 
rain  and  snow  water  always  contain  carbonic 
acid,  lime  upon  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  unceasingly  being  dissolved  and  di- 
minished in  quantity — an  exceedingly  inte- 
resting fact  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

Lime  in  combination  with  phosphoric  acid 
is  called  phosphate  of  lime,  and  sometimes 
"bone  earth."  It  constitutes,  with  a  smaller 
proportiqo  of  carbonate  of  lime,  nearly  all 
the  earthy  matter  of  bones.  It  also  exists 
in  small  proportion  in  shells. 

It  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  the 
presence  of  acids  (even  the  weakest  of  all, 
carbonic  acid,)  renders  it  soluble.  Phospho- 
ric acid  and  lime  tmite  in  several  propor- 
tions, but  the  combination  that  most  concerns 
us,  is  that  which  forms  part  of  bones  and 
shells,  which  is 


Phosphoric  acid, 
Lime, 


52  parts. 

48    " 

100 


Sulphate  of  lime,  is  well  known  imder 
the  names  of  gypsum  or  plaister  of  paris, 
and  when  pure  consists  of 


Sulphuric  acid. 

Lime, 

Water, 


46  parts. 
33     " 
21     " 


Having  thus  briefly  glanced  at  some  of  the 
properties  and  combinations  of  lime,  we 
proceed  to  treat  of  lime  as  a  manure,  &c. 


Of  Lime  as  a  manure  or  as  a  constituent 
of  plants. 

The  elementary  constituents  of  all  plants, 
for  the  most  part  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen.  The  first  three  exist 
in  the  largest  proportion,  and  form  the  great 
bulk  of  the  plant,  the  last  is  equally  neces- 
sary, and  with  tlie  rest,  form  the  albumen, 
gluten  and  other  nitrogenous  compounds 
which  principally  abound  in  the  seeds  and 
juices  of  plants.  The  air  of  our  atmosphere 
always  contains  water,  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia,  which  furnish  to  plants  the  above 
named  elements,  nearly  equal  perhnps  to 
their  wants,  after  the  first  stages  of  their 
growth.  In  former  days  these  were  believed 
to  be  all  that  were  essential  to  vegetation, 
but  modern  science  has  demonstrated  that 
certain  mineral  substances,  which  the  re- 
sults of  combustion  proved  always  to  exist 
in  plants,  were  quite  as  essential  to  their 
growth. 

We  might  illustrate  this  position  by  the 
investigation  of  animal  and  vegetable  physi- 
ology, but  we  must  avoid  digressing  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  subject  under  consideration, 
and  be  content  with  the  remark,  that  nature 
has  decreed  that  plants  shall  receive  certain 
matters,  in  a  great  part  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  those  we  call  their  organic  part — but 
their  mineral  constituents  mitst  come  from 
the  soil.  The  most  important  of  these  min- 
eral substances  are  potash,  soda,  lime,  silica, 
magnesia,  iron,  manganese,  phosphorus,  sul- 
phur, chlorine  and  iodine.  There  are  others 
found  in  smaller  proportion  in  plants,  but 
most  of  these  are  perhaps  non-essentials. 

The  mineral  matters  constitute,  generally, 
from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  living  plant, 
and  are  what  we  call  ashes,  when  the  com- 
bustible parts  have  been  burned  away.  Their 
state  of  combination  is  varied  by  every  dif- 
ferent plant. 

The  phosphorus  is,  perhaps,  always  united 
to  oxygen,  forming  phosphoric  acid,  which 
in  plants  usually  exists  in  combination  with 
lime  or  magnesia,  or  with  both,  as  in  the 
grain  of  wheat,  and  in  many  other  seeds. 
The  sulphur,  in  most  instances,  exists  as 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is  generally  united 
with  lime  in  plants,  but  often  is  cornbined 
with  pota.-h,  soda,  &c. ;  the  chlorine  is  a 
combination  with  tlie  potash,  or  forms  with 
the  soda  the  well  known  common  salt.  Iod- 
ine only  exists  in  plants  growing  in  or  near 
the  salt  waters.  Besides  these  mineral 
acids,  various  other  acids,  the  products  of 
vegetable  organism,  form  in  plants,  com- 
pounds with  the  above  named  alkalies,  earths 
and  metalic  oxides. 
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Before  this  subject  was  sufficiently  inves- 
tigated, it  was  common  to  consider  only 
such  substances  as  furnished  vegetable  food 
to  plants  ''^manures,''''  whilst  mineral  or  in- 
organic matters,  such  as  lime,  potash,  &c., 
it  was  supposed,  entered  the  plants  to  act  as 
stimulants,  or  to  have  some  undefinabie  me- 
chanical action.  Some  are  sufficiently  fan- 
ciful yet  to  cling  to  the  stimulating  theory, 
but  the  exact  and  rigid  rules  for  scientific 
investigation  of  the  present  age  permit  not 
the  indulgence  of  fancy,  which  has  been 
transferred  from  the  more  exact  sciences  to 
poetry.  Each  plant  always  contains  certain 
mineral  or  organic  compounds,  (subject  to 
little  variation,  as  will  be  seen)  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  the  plant  may  have  its  ex- 
istence. If  these  essentials  be  deficient,  the 
plant  will  languish,  and  produce  a  stunted 
growth :  if  entirely  absent  from  the  soil  the 
plant  will  die  soon  after  exhausting  the  min- 
ute quantity  which  the  seed  contained.  In 
order  to  show  what  is  necessary  to  some  of 
our  most  important  plants,  we  will  state  the 
quantities  and  kinds  that  exist  in  Tobacco, 
Wheat  and  Clover. 

1,000  lbs.  of  dried  Tobacco  leaves  contain : 

Chloride  of  potassium,  .  .  .(13  lbs. 

Sulphate  of         "  .  .  .50    " 

Potassa  combined  with  nitric  and  malic  acids,  .91    " 
Phosphate  of  lime,        .  .  .  1.66    " 

Litne  combined  with  malic  acid,  .  2.44    " 

Silica  (same  as  flint  or  quartz,)  .  .88    " 


Being  about  seven  pounds. 


-.02 


1,000  lbs.  of  Wheat  and  the  2,000  lbs.  of 
Straw  that  has  borne  it,  contain : 


Grain. 

straw. 

total. 

Silica,  (sand) 

4.00 

57.40 

61.40 

Potash, 

2.25 

.40 

2.65 

Soda, 

2.40 

.60 

3.00 

Magnesia, 

.90 

.64 

1.54 

Alumina,  (clay) 

.26 

1.80 

2.06 

Sulphuric  acid,  (oil  vitriol) 

.50 

.74 

1.24 

Phosphoric  acid, 

.40 

3.40 

3.80 

Chlorine, 

.10 

.60 

.70 

Lime, 

pounds. 

.96 

4.80 

5.76 

The  total  being  82.15 

11.77 

70.38  1  82.15 

1,000  lbs.  Red  Clover  when  made  into 
contain  : 

27.! 
19. 


Lime, 
Potash, 
Soda. 
Magnesia, 
Silica,  (sand) 
Sulphuric  acid. 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Chlorine, 


Hay 

80  lbs. 

95  " 

29  " 

,33  " 

,61  " 

,47  " 

57  " 

.62  " 


Besides  traces  of  Alumina  and  Iron.* 


*  These  results  show  that  clover  contains  in  equal 
weights,  nearly  three  times  the  amount  of  inorganic 
matters  contained  in  the  whole  wheat  plant,  deduct- 


It  has  been  ascertained,  that  1,000  lbs.  of 
maize  or  Indian  corn,  contain  15  lbs.  of  the 
Phosphate  and  Sulphate  of  lime,  but  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  whole  plant  has  not  yet 
been  paade,  as  far  as  has  come  to  our  know- 
ledge. Every  soil  depends  for  its  fertility, 
mainly  upon  its  containing  due  proportions 
of  certain  mineral  matters.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  nature's  laws  admit  plants  (in  cases 
where  one  or  more  of  these  are  deficient,) 
to  substitute  certain  others,  but  this  is  con- 
fined within  well  defined  limits.  For  in- 
stance, one  alkali,  or  alkaline  earth  may 
supply  in  part  the  place  of  another,  and  some 
acids  may  be  partly  supplied  by  others,  but 
here  those  partial  substitutions  stop.  As  an 
instance  for  illustration,  we  may  give  the 
fact,  that  where  soda  and  potash  are  deficient 
in  a  soil,  t.'ieir  place  is  partly  supplied  by 
lime,  but  if  all  tliree  be  absent,  the  soil  will 
be  absolutely  sterile,  however  well  we  might 
manage  it  in  all  other  respects,  except  in 
supplying  the  deficiency.  Hence  we  would 
remark,  that  to  determine  whether  lime 
"  acts  as  a  manure,"  we  must  know  in  what 
sense  the  term  is  used.  If  we  mean  by  ma- 
nure, such  substances  as  upon  being  added  to 
a  soil,  increase  the  growth  of  plants  therein, 
it  follows  that  lime  as  well  as  many  other 
matters  essential  to  vegetation,  act  as  man- 
ures only  in  such  soils  as  do  not  contain  them 
in  due  proportion.  We  shall  conclude  this 
branch  of  our  investigation  with  the  follow- 
ing maxims,  viz: 

1.  Lime  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
plants. 

2.  That  plants  will  not  thrive  when  it  is 
entirely  absent  fi-om  the  soil. 

3.  Chemical  analysis  has  demonstrated 
that  lime  exists  in  all  fertile  soils  that  have 
hitherto  been  accurately  analysed. 

4.  In  such  soils  as  are  absolutely  sterile, 
it  has  been  proven  when  they  have  been 
analysed,  that  some  of  the  essential  inorgan- 
ic substances  are  absent ;  and  that  it  is  lime 
very  frequently. 

Having  hitherto  treated  of  lime  only  as  a 
mineral  constituent  of  plants,  we  proceed  to 
show  that  lime  and  the  alkalies  serve  other 
important  purposes  of  vegetation. 


ing  the  roots.  If  we  deduct  the  silica,  which  abounds 
in  all  soils,  we  find  that  clover  contains  nearly  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  minerals  as  wheat.  One  great 
effect  of  clover  is  the  pumping  up,  as  it  were,  by  means 
of  its  long  and  descending  roots,  these  necessary  ma 
terials,  from  depths  to  which  tobacco,  grains,  grasses, 
&c.,  do  not  reach.  The  crop  being  allowed  to  rot  on 
the  ground,  or  fed  to  stock  whose  manure  is  put  on  the 
fields,  gives  a  large  quantity  of  mineral  matters,  which 
we  believe  are  more  effective  to  the  succeeding  crop 
than  the  vegetable  part. 
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Of  the  effects  of  Lime  upon  the  substances 
composing  the  soil. 

Lime  and  the  alkalies  act  energetically 
upon  oraranic  textures  living  or  dead;  the 
action  of  the  alkalies  potash  and  soda,  is  but 
slightly  lessened,  even  when  they  are  in 
combination  with  carbonic  acid.  The  action 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  however,  is  far  more 
feeble  than  quick  lime.  In  hastening  vege- 
table decomposition,  the  alkalies  and  lime 
also  accelerate  the  liberation  of  the  inor- 
ganic matters  contained  therein,  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  a  more  ready  supply  of 
humus,  useful  to  the  plant  in  all  stages  of  its 
growth,  but  more  particularly  so,  when 
young,  and  before  it  has  many  leaves  to  get 
sufficient  supplies  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia 
and  water  from  the  atmosphere.  Lime  and 
tlie  alkalies  decompose  many  stony  bodies, 
and  liberate  matters  useful  to  vegetation. 

Most  of  the  rocks  of  Maryland  contain 
lime,  potash  and  soda,  and  sometimes  all 
three  exist  in  the  same  rock.  Soils  which 
have  not  been  produced  by  matter  deposited 
by  water,  (called  transported  soils,)  are  the 
result  of  the  slow  disintegration  of  rocks, 
and  when  suificient  of  such  finely  disinte- 
grated matter  accumulates  upon  the  rock, 
plants  begin  to  giovv  in  tlic  soil  so  formed. 
The  soils  of  our  territory  above  tide-water 
have  been  thus  ibrmed,  while  the  soil  of  the 
lower  country  has  been  for  the  most  part 
transported  by  water.  We  should  expect 
therefore,  such  matters  as  existed  in  tlie 
rocks  would  be  in  the  soil,  and  such  is  the 
fact,  although  portions  of  some  of  the  con- 
stituents are  carried  off  in  solution.  An 
important  use,  then,  of  lime,  is  further  to 
promote  the  decomposition  of  the  mineral 
constituents  of  the  soil,  in  order  to  eliminate 
such  as  plants  require.  We  cannot  conceive 
an  arable  soil  to  exist,  in  which  lime  will  not, 
in  this  manner  do  good  service.  The  me- 
chanical texture  of  soils  is  improved  by  the 
use  of  lime.  All  farmers  know  how  neces- 
sary it  is,  that  a  soil  should  neither  be  so 
stiff  as  to  prevent  sufficient  access  of  air  and 
water,  nor  so  light  as  too  readily  to  permit 
water  to  escape  by  percolation,  or  evapora 
lion.  When  a  soil  is  loose  or  friable,  it  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  sand  and  other 
small  grains  of  rocks  not  sufficiently  disin- 
tegrated. Lime  continues  the  process  of 
decomposition  or  disintegration,  and  ol"  course 
profluces  a  finer  texture  to  the  soil,  at  tlie 
same  time  that  it  liberates  a  further  supply 
of  the  alkalies,  and  other  useful  matters  they 
may  contain.  So  much  then  for  the  action 
of  Imie  upon  the  mineral  constituents  of  the 
soil.  We  incline  to  the  belief,  tiiat  a  more 
important  use  to  us  is  in  its  action  upon  tne 


decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter  in 
the  soil.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
beneficial  eftects  of  lime  are  more  striking 
when  applied  to  soils  which  abound  in  or- 
ganic matter,  such  for  instance,  as  grass  or 
clover  fields.  This  is  due  to  its  hastening 
the  decay  of  the  vegetable  matter. 

VVe  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  occa- 
sions a  more  rapid  exhaustion  of  these  mat- 
ters in  the  soil,  in  the  regular  course  of 
cropping,  unless  supplied  by  manures  con- 
taining the  same  elementray  principles  which 
have  been  abstracted. 

To  be  continued. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Hereford  Cattle. 

Mr.  Editor, — Since  you  were  so  kind  as 
to  publish  in  your  February  No.,  the  few 
questions  put  to  Mr.  Sotham,  touching  the 
ciiaracteristics  and  qualifications  of  the  cat- 
tle to  be  exhibited  under  his  challenge,  I 
beg  you  to  extend  to  me  a  further  courtesy, 
by  permitting  me  a  few  remarks  by  way  of 
explanation, — for  that  I  should  explain  seems 
necessary,  by  reason  of  Mr.  Sotham  refusing 
to  answer,  as  may  be  perceived  by  your  al- 
lusion to  this  subject  in  the  last  No.  of  the 
Cabinet. 

1st.  Were  my  interrogatives  obtrusive  or 
impertinent  ]  1  hope  they  were  not  suscep- 
tible of  that  construction,  or  so  adjudged  by 
any  of  your  readers — I  am  quite  sure,  no- 
thing was  further  from  my  thoughts  than  to 
give  cause  of  offence  to  any — my  interfer- 
ence was  directed  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty 
to  the  cause  of  a  leading  feature  of  our  na- 
tional agriculture,  and  the  desire  to  place 
the  trial  proposed  by  Mr.  Sotham,  on  a  fair, 
plain,  and  definite  basis,  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Sotham,  as  well  as  to  his  competitor. 

Was  it  not  apparent  to  the  readers  of  the 
"Cabinet,"  the  "American  .Agriculturist," 
and  the  "  Cultivator,"  that  Mr.  Sotham  had 
thrown  himself  broadly  before  the  public,  as 
to  the  merits  of  his  cattle,  and  in  his  chal- 
lenge to  tlie  whole  United  States'!  Under 
these  circumstances  then,  has  he  a  right  to 
complain,  or  to  withhold  the  inlbrmation 
souoht  by  me,  because  I  thought  proper  to 
be  anonymous  on  the  occasion  I  Certainly 
not,  since  nothing  ofiensive  or  improper 
was  asked  of  him ;  especially  as  the  ques- 
jtions  put  were  not  for  my  own  gratification, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Again,  suppose  I  had  not  a  single  animal 
suitable  to  exhibit  against  Mr.  Sotham's 
cattle,  and  yet  leeling  a  lively  interest  in 
the  production  of  fine  stock,  should  this  de- 
bar me  from  seeking  to  place  the  trial  on 
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such  grounds  as  might  open  the  way  to 
others  ditferently  situated,  who  might  be  in 
a  better  condition  than  myself  to  enter  the 
field  of  fiir  competition  with  Mr.  Sotham  ? 

Had  I  used  my  real  name,  could  it  hive 
more  weight  in  the  premises  than  a  fictitious 
one,  inasmuch  as  the  matter  was  of  a  public 
and  not  of  a  private  character]  And  in  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Sotliam  on  such  a  subject,  was 
it  not  natural  in  me  to  suppose,  that  did  I 
use  my  own  name,  I  might  be  accused  of 
presumption  or  vanity,  in  making  a  show  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public — placing  myself  in  a 
position  I  could  not  maintain.  And  would 
not  these  reflections  naturally  induce  to  the 
course  I  adopted.  I  submit  therefore,  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  whether  it 
was  proper  in  Mr.  Sotham  to  refuse  the  ex- 
planations sought  by  me,  through  so  respect- 
able and  appropriate  a  channel  as  the  "  Farm- 
ers' Cabinet,"  and  whether  in  so  doing,  he 
has  not  placed  himself  in  an  equivocal  posi- 
tion, and  from  which  nothing  can  extricate 
him,  but  plain  and  pertinent  answers  to  the 
questions  propounded  by 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Fair  Play. 

March  21st,  1844. 

The  foregoing  communication  was  intended  by  the 
writer,  and  was  received  in  time  for  the  last  number: 
it  had  in  fact,  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
Subsequently  to  its  reception,  the  letter  from  W.  H. 
Sotham,  dated  March  20th,  and  alluded  to  in  an  edito 
rial  a  month  ago,  coming  to  band,  and  feeling  as  if 
we  wanted  to  say  a  word  in  the  case,  we  concluded  to 
postpone  the  above  till  this  month.  "  Fair  Pl\y," 
will  please  excuse  the  delay.— Ed. 


Ringing  Bulls. 

In  order  to  manage  and  handle  bulls  witl) 
safety,  it  is  proper  and  highly  necessary  to 
have  a  ring  in  their  nose.  Nothing  will  so 
completely  subdue,  and  render  them  man- 
ageable, as  a  ring,  and  it  should  be  put  in 
when  young :  our  practice  is  to  ring  them 
when  about  eight  or  nine  months  old,  as  at 
that  age,  or  even  if  one  year  old,  it  can  be 
put  in  with  very  little  trouble,  and  no  risk. 
As  soon  as  they  attain  the  age  of  eight 
months,  if  well  grown,  they  are  apt  to  get 
so  headstrong,  like  some  of  our  boys,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  lead  or  manage  them,  with  a 
halter  or  a  rope  around  the  horn.s.  Besides, 
if  they  begin  to  show  any  temper,  or  a  di.s- 
position  to  be  cross,  the  ring  has  a  wonder- 
ful effect  in  cooling  them  down.  If  suffered 
to  go  until  they  are  eighteen  months  or  two 
years  old,  the  trouble  of  putting  in  the  ring 
will  be  much  increased,  as  well  as  the  risk 
of  injuring  the  animal,  by  pulling  the  ring 
out  of  his  nose. 


By  those  who  have  not  had  experience  in 
tlie  business,  it  is  considered  very  difficult 
and  troublesome  to  put  in  the  ring;  but  such 
is  not  the  case,  and  when  every  thing  is 
prepared  and  ready,  it  is  but  a  few  moments 
work. 

Formerly  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  suit- 
able ring ;  they  were  generally  made  by  a 
common  blacksmith,  in  a  very  coarse  bung- 
ling manner,  and  so  rough  and  large,  that  it 
would  make  one's  nose  ache  to  look  at  them. 
The  wire  was  often  from  three-eights  to  one 
quarter  of  an  inch;  and  the  diameter  of  the 
ring,  from  three  to  four  inches;  and  the 
joint,  if  it  had  one,  so  coarse  and  rough, 
that  it  would  not  slip  through  the  hole  in 
the  nose,  and  the  weight  seemed  to  bear 
their  heads  to  the  ground,  more  particularly 
when  loaded  by  the  weight  of  a  needless 
chain. 

The  first  ring  we  had  occasion  to  use,  we 
got  made  by  a  blacksmith,  who  said  he  had 
made  a  number  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  without  a 
joint,  and  left  open  sufficiently  wide  to  put 
into  the  nose,  after  which  it  was  closed  by 
placing  the  head  of  an  axe  on  one  side,  and 
then  by  several  raps  with  a  heavy  hammer 
on  the  oppo.-ite  side,  it  was  closed,  but  not 
always  so  as  to  have  the  ends  come  together 
evenly,  the  edges  of  which  would  constantly 
irritate,  and  keep  the  nose  sore. 

The  method  which  we  adopted  to  make 
the  hole,  and  which  we  have  seen  recom- 
mended in  some  of  the  agricultural  works, 
is  cruel  and  barbarous.  It  was  an  iron  rod, 
larger  than  the  wire  of  the  ring,  tapering  to 
the  point  like  a  bodkin,  which  was  heated 
just  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  heated  part 
in  daylight,  and  thrust  through  the  cartilege 
of  the  nose,  far  enough  to  make  the  hole 
sufficiently  large  to  give  free  passage  to  the 
ring.  In  this  way  it  not  only  rendered  the 
animal's  nose  very  sore,  but  it  took  a  long 
time  to  heal.  After  one  or  two  trials,  we 
abandoned  it,  and  set  our  wits  at  work  to 
remedy  the  evil.  We  accordingly  applied 
to  a  white-smith  or  cutler,  and  had  some 
made  after  a  plan  of  our  own.  They  were 
made  of  steel,  the  wire  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  with  a  joint,  and  the  end  halved 
and  secured  with  a  small  rivet  or  screw, 
with  the  head  countersunk,  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly smooth  on  the  surface.  These  rings 
were  finished  perfectly  round,  smooth  and  -i 
highly  polished,  which  in  a  measure,  pre- 
vented them  from  rusting. 

To  make  the  hole  in  the  bull's  nose,  we 
then  took  an  old  steel,  such  as  is  used  for 
sharpening  knives,  and  had  the  point  flat- 
tened to  an  edge  on  both  sides,  which  we 
call  a  stiletto.     This  cut  a  hole  a  little 
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larger  than  the  wire  of  the  ring,  apparently 
causing  little  or  no  pain  to  the  animal,  and 
the  wound  will  heal  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days ;  in  fact  we  do  not  now  recollect  of  ever 
having  one  with  a  sore  nose.  The  joints, 
and  the  wire  of  the  ring  being  perfectly 
smooth,  causes  no  irritation,  and  the  animal 
does  not  seem  to  mind  it  in  the  least. 

These  rings  are  now  manufactured  and 
finished  in  a  very  superior  style,  by  Messrs. 
Ruggles,  Nourse,  and  Mason,  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  found  for  sale  in  most  of  the  ag- 
ricultural, and  some  of  the  hardware  stores, 
at  a  fair  price. 

Now  we  will  give  in  detail,  our  method 
of  performing  this  operation,  which  we  have 
followed  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years 
with  perfect  success. 

If  the  animal  is  young,  we  take  him  to 
the  cows-stable,  and  secure  him  to  one  of 
the  stanchions  by  the  neck.  We  then  take 
a  good  sized  rope  and  tie  around  his  horns, 
take  a  twist  around  his  nose,  and  elevate  it 
about  as  high  as  our  breast,  resting  it  on  a 
rail  or  piece  of  joist,  and  secure  it  firmly. 
To  prevent  the  animal  from  injuring  him- 
self, if  there  is  no  partition  to  the  stable, 
take  two  rails  and  secure  one  on  each  side  of 
him,  to  keep  his  body  straight.  Having  all 
things  ready,  the  small  screw  out  of  the  ring, 
and  the  tools  all  handy,  the  operator  stand- 
ing nearly  in  front,  grasps  the  end  of  the 
nose  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  and  feeling  the  thin  or  gristly  part  of 
his  nostrils,  place  the  point  of  the  stiletto 
where  you  wish  the  hole,  and  when  certain 
of  having  it  in  the  right  place,  thrust  it 
through,  and  pull  it  back  instantly,  or  if  the 
animal  should  give  a  sudden  jerk,  let  go  of 
the  stiletto  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  he  is 
quiet,  pull  it  out.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
have  the  hole  straight,  or  parallel  to  the  fine 
skin  of  the  nose.  Immediately  after  re 
moving  the  stiletto,  still  keeping  hold  of  the 
bull's  nose  with  the  left  hand,  pass  the  ring 
through  the  hole,  bring  the  two  ends  toge- 
ther, put  in  the  screw,  and  screw  it  tight 
with  a  screw-driver,  and  all  is  finished. 

Now,  however,  comes  the  most  difiicult 
part  of  the  operation,  or  at  least  that  which 
requires  the  most  care.  Loosen  his  head, 
and  leave  one  end  of  the  rope  around  his 
horns,  putting  the  knot  in  front,  pass  the 
other  end  of  the  rope  down  in  front  of  his 
face  and  throuoh  the  ring,  and  lead  him  to 
his  stall.  By  this  means  there  is  no  danger 
of  tearing  out  the  ring,  as  the  power  of  the 
rope  would  be  on  his  horns,  for  whenever 
the  rope  is  tightened,  and  the  least  stress  on 
the  ring,  he  will  immediately  throw  up  his 
nose  on  a  line  with  the  rope,  which  eases 
him  at  once.     If  he  should  prove  refractory, 


and  hang  back,  or  dash  ahead,  do  not  fetch 
him  up  too  sudden,  but  ease  off"  a  little,  until 
he  learns  to  yield,  which  he  will  soon  do, 
after  he  gets  over  his  alarm.  Do  not  on 
any  account,  struggle  with  him  on  the  first 
lesson ;  but  on  the  contrary,  endeavour  to 
soothe,  pacify,  and  inspire  him  with  confi- 
dence in  himself  and  the  rope,  and  to  show 
him  he  will  receive  no  injury,  if  he  but 
quietly  walks  along.  If  he  is  properly  man- 
aged at  first,  and  led  with  the  rope  attached 
to  his  horns  and  passed  through  the  ring 
for  a  few  times,  he  will  soon  understand 
the  tuition  he  is  undergoing,  and  behave 
quietly  when  led,  and  be  completely  sub- 
dued by  the  time  his  nose  will  be  healed. 

Some  think  the  ring  should  not  be  used 
until  the  wound  is  entirely  healed,  but  our 
experience  teaches  us  it  is  better  to  use  it 
at  once,  but  carefully,  and  not  torment  him 
unnecessarily.  Since  we  have  adopted  the 
foregoing  method,  we  have  never  had  a  bull 
that  proved  refractory  or  that  seemed  to 
suffer  from  the  wound  in  the  nose.  They 
should  never  be  secured  in  the  stable  by  the 
ring;  but  either  with  a  halter  or  strap 
around  the  neck. — Central  N.  York  Farmer. 


A  Butter  Table. — One  positive  direction 
in  making  butter  is,  never  touch  it  with  the 
naked  hand,  for  it  assuredly  gives  it  a  greasj% 
oily  taste.  Some  persons  may  say  that  I 
throw  myself  into  the  hands  of  the  critic, 
by  saying  that  butter  is  greasy,  but  they  are 
vi'elcome  to  make  what  they  can  out  of  it. 
I  will  give  you  a  specification  of  a  simple 
machine  to  separate  the  butter  from  all  the 
liquid  matter;  and  if  any  person  can  im- 
prove on  it,  or  describe  a  better,  the  informa- 
tion will  be  gratefully  received.  The  one  I 
have  in  use  is  a  maple  plank  or  board,  three 
feet  long,  two  feet  at  one  end,  six  inches  at 
the  other,  a  true  taper  on  each  edge,  with 
strips  six  inches  wide,  nailed  on  the  two 
sides;  there  are  6leats  at  each  end  on  the 
under  side,  in  which  is  inserted  at  the  narrow 
end,  a  leg  17  inches  long,  and  two  legs  at  the 
wide  end,  22  inches  long.  On  the  surface 
of  the  board,  near  the  narrow  end  and  in  the 
center  is  an  iron  staple ;  a  stick  of  maple 
three  inshes  square,  three  feet  ten  inches 
long,  a  little  tapering,  a  gudgeon  in  the  end, 
with  a  flat  head  that  will  turn  into  the  sta- 
ple; the  other  end  may  be  turned  or  shaved 
to  form  a  handle.  Butter  on  this  board,  work- 
ed and  pressed  with  this  stick,  has  the  benefit 
of  the  liquid  substance  constantly  draining 
from  it  as  the  working  progresses,  and  the 
labour  can  be  performed  in  a  quarter  of  the 
time,  much  better  and  much  less  laborious 
exertion,  than  any  other  plan  that  has  come 
to  my  knowledge. — Cultivator. 
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3IILTIOLT.AXD  &  CRANE'S  PATENT  ENDLESS  BEE-HIVE. 


John  Milholland  &  Benjamin  Crane, 

of  Chandlersville,  Muskingum  county,  and 
State  of  Ohio,  have  invented  a  new  and 
useful  improvement  in  the  construction  and 
use  of  the  Bee-hive,  for  w^hich  they  have 


obtained  Letters  Patent  of  the  United  States 
Government,  bearing  date  the  29th  day  of 
April,  1842.     Of  which  the  following  is  a 
full  description : 
Figure  1st,  is  an  end  elevation.    Figure 
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2nd,  front  elevation.  Figure  3rd,  the  perfo- 
rated slide.  Figure  4th,  the  tube.  Similar 
letters  refer  to  corresponding-  parts. 

The  nature  of  the  invention  is  in  con- 
structing the  Bee-house  in  horizontal,  rec- 
tangular sections,  or  boxes,  without  tops  or 
bottoms,  placed  upon  a  base, — supported  by 
four  spreading  legs — on  which  base  is  a 
double  inclined  bottom,  for  the  discharge  of 
all  offensive  matter.  The  sections  are 
placed  upon  the  base,  and  upon  one  another, 
until  the  house  is  raised  to  a  sufficient 
height,  and  the  upper  box  is  covered  with  a 
horizontal  top.  The  said  boxes  are  secured 
to  each  other,  to  the  base  and  to  the  top,  by 
means  of  ears  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the 
said  parts,  with  screw  bolts  passing  verti- 
cally through  them  ;  or  the  several  sections 
may  be  secured  together  in  any  other  con- 
venient way.  The  boxes  or  sections  are 
provided  with  two  windows  on  one  side  of 
each  box  or  section,  three  inches  wide  by 
ten  inches  long,  through  which  to  see  the 
operation  of  the  bees  or  to  examine  the  in- 
terior of  the  hive ;  and  slides  to  close  over 
them.  The  apertures  in  the  ends  are  for 
the  passage  of  the  bees  to  a  new  hive  placed 
against  the  old  one,  in  colonizing  the  bees 
when  their  return  is  prevented  by  inserting 
horizontal  plate  L,  and  shutting  down  the 
vertical  slides  over  the  entrances  to  the 
hive.  The  top  is  also  provided  with  an 
opening  for  introducing  a  swarm  of  bees  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  Bee-house  A,  may 
be  made  of  any  convenient  size.  We  gene- 
rally make  them  about  two  feet  ten  inches 
high,  two  feet  long,  and  one  foot  three 
inhes  broad,  of  inch  poplar  or  pine  boards, 
or  of  any  suitable  stufl^  The  base  B,  should 
be  about  seven  and  a  half  inches  deep,  the 
sides  to  be  glued  at  each  end,  and  the  ends 
cut  off  square  and  well  glued  and  nailed  at 
the  corners,  having  the  ends  grooved  on  the 
inside  at  right  angles,  as  represented  in  the 
drawings,  to  receive  the  inclined  bottom,  C, 
which  should  be  made  in  two  parts,  each 
part  inclining  upwards  towards  each  other, 
at  an  angle  of  about  4-5  degrees  with  the 
horizontal  plane.  Their  upper  edges  to 
meet  together  at  the  centre  of  the  interior 
of  the  base  in  the  manner  of  a  roof  of  a 
house,  so  as  to  discharge  the  offensive  mat- 
ter from  the  hive  on  either  side  where  the 
openings,  Z),  are  left  for  that  purpose,  and 
for  the  entrance  of  the  bees,  also  for  a  free 
circulation  of  air  which  takes  place  in  hives 
with  two  entrances,  one  opposite  the  other, 
more  freely  than  in  hives  with  only  one  en- 
trance on  a  side.  The  said  entrances  for 
the  bees  are  marked  ZJi,  D~.  The  slides 
for  closing  them  are  marked  E^,  £2.  The 
slide  £1,  is  open,  the  slide  E~,  is  closed. 


These  slides  are  not  to  be  shut  so  close  but 
that  they  will  admit  air  when  the  ingress 
and  egress  are  shut  off  in  colonizing  the  bees. 
The  superstructure  of  the  Bee-house  as  be- 
fore stated,  consists  of  a  series  of  horizontal, 
rectangular  boxes,  ,4,  each  from  five  to  six 
inches  deep,  and  glued  and  nailed  at  the 
corners,  the  same  as  described  for  the  base, 
having  mouldings,  F,  around  the  lower 
edges  outside,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
air  or  water,  and  cross  sticks  inside  near  the 
upper  edges,  running  crosswise  or  length- 
wise, so  as  to  cross  the  comb  in  the  usual 
manner.  VVhen  the  sections  are  put  toge- 
ther they  should  be  arranged  so  that  the 
windows  with  which  they  are  provided 
should  be  in  alternate  order.  The  fasten- 
ings may  be  such  as  those  before  described, 
and  represented  in  the  drawing.  Or  they 
may  be  of  any  suitable  kind.  The  roof,  or 
top  G,  is  a  plain  rectangular  board,  having 
an  opening  in  the  centre,  through  which  a 
swarm  is  introduced  in  the  usual  manner. 
At  other  times  it  is  closed  by  a  lid,  H.  The 
roof  G,  is  secured  to  the  top  of  the  upper 
box  by  screw  bolts,  and  ears  made  like  those 
used  for  fastening  the  boxes  together,  or  in 
any  other  convenient  way. 

The  base  or  bottom  has  no  cross  sticks,  as 
the  bees  are  never  suffered  to  rench  it  with 
the  comb.  K,  handles,  or  knobs  for  the  con- 
venience of  handling  the  boxes.  The  slide, 
or  plate,  L,  inserted  at  the  joint  J,  when 
colonizing  the  bees,  is  perforated  to  admit 
air  to  the  old  hive,  and  cause  them  to  work 
through  the  new  hive  or  house.  These 
hives  may  be  commenced  with  three  or 
four  boxes,  or  it-  may  be  full  size  as  the 
owner  thinks  best. 

To  remove  the  honey  the  following  pro- 
cess is  pursued  : — Take  out  the  screw  bolts 
of  the  top;  at  the  first  joint  raise  the  first  or 
upper  box  sufficiently  high  to  admit  a  fine 
wire  or  any  other  suitable  instrument,  which 
draw  slowly  through:  then  insert  the  thin 
rectangular  nietalic  slide,  L,  between  the 
first  and  second  box.  Then  remove  the 
upper  box  and  take  the  top  G,  from  the 
same  and  put  it  in  the  place  of  the  slide 
over  the  top  of  the  second  box,  which  will 
now  be  the  upper  box.  Then  empty  the 
box  A,  of  its  honey  and  put  it  between  the, 
lower  box  and  the  base.  In  this  manner  all 
the  boxes  are  treated,  and  tlius  a  perpetual 
draught  of  honey  is  obtained  without  de- 
stroymg  the  bees  or  driving  them  from  the 
hive.  When  the  bees  become  too  numerous 
and  ready  to  swarm,  which  will  soon  be  the 
case,  prepare  another  Bee-house  in  the  man- 
ner above  described  ; — then  provide  a  tube, 
M,  about  two  inches  square  or  round,  five 
or  six  inches  long,  and  insert  it  in  the  aper- 
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brought  out  to  die?    Were  this  the  case,  would  not 
symptoms  of  them  be  discovered  in  the  hive  ?— Ed. 


ture  in  the  ends  of  the  boxes  represented 
by  dotted  lines,  and  closed  by  the  slides,  /, 
said  tube  being-  well  plastered  around  the 
joints  with  mortar  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  insects.  Then  insert  the  thin  rectangu- 
lar plate,  L,  between  the  lower  box  and 
base,  at  the  joint,  J,  and  shut  down  the  ver- 
ticle  slides,  E^  E^,  over  the  entrance,  the 
arrangement  of  the  slides  prevents  the 
egress  and  ingress  of  the  bees  through  the 
entrance  of  the  base,  and  compels  them  to 
go  into  the  new  house  through  the  tube 
The  passage  for  the  bees  will  now  be 
through  the  new  house.  When  the  bees 
have  commenced  building  in  the  new  house 
and  have  a  sufficient  quantity  for  a  colony, 
remove  the  tube  and  close  the  aperture  in 
the  ends,  and  remove  the  new  house.  Then' 
remove  the  horizontal  slide  and  raise  the 
vertical  slides  of  the  old  house.  The  bees 
will  then  recommence  their  operations  in 
the  old  house. 

In  commencing  a  bee-house  with  an  old 
hive,  put  it  on  the  top  of  the  house  over  the 
aforesaid  opening  in  the  top,  and  secure  the 
joints  well  with  mortar.  The  bees  will  de- 
scend and  commence  operations  in  the  upper 
box  of  the  house,  when  there  is  a  sufficiency 
of  bees  and  comb  in  the  house,  then  remove 
the  hive  and  close  the  aperture. 

Among  the  advantages  possessed  by  this 
Bee-house  over  others  in  use  are, 

1st.  Its  susceptibility  of  being  perpetually 
emptied  of  its  accumulated  honey,  without 
disturbing  or  destroying  the  bees,  and  in 
larger  quantities  of  honey  and  of  a  purer 
quality.  2nd.  Complete  ventilation.  3rd 
Effectual  discharge  of  all  offensive  matter 
4th.  Convenience  of  swarming  the  bees. 
5th.  Causing  the  bees  to  thrive  better  and 
increase  faster.  6th.  In  not  disturbing  the 
bee-bread,  young  bees,  or  empty  comb. 

The  model  shown  us  of  the  above  described  hive,  is 
a  very  neat  contrivance,  and  the  inventors  regard  it  as 
an  improvement  in  the  construction  of  Bee  Hives. 
The  inclined  plane  at  the  bottom,  is  remarkably  well 
adapted  to  the  rolling  away  of  the  worm,  or  of  any 
other  offensive  matter  that  may  fall  on  it. 

On  examining  his  hives  in  the  morning,  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  month,  and  the  early  part  of  the  present, 
the  Editor  has  been  annoyed  by  frequently  finding  on 
their  platform,  worms  full  grown,  which  had  no  doubt 
been  hatched  from  the  egg  of  the  Bee  moth.  Where 
did  they  come  from  ?  Had  they  been  in  the  hive,  prowl 
ing  among  the  honey?  No  signs  of  them  have  been 
discovered  in  the  hives,  though  ciosely  watched  every 
day.  We  have  uniformly  found  them  either  exposed 
near  the  entrance,  or  in  a  little  corner  enveloping 
themselves  in  a  cocoon.  Will  some  of  our  friends  tell 
us  where  they  came  from  ?  Can  it  be  that  they  had 
rioted  among  the  honey,  and  by  some  mishap,  had 
fallen  to  the  bottom,  been  seized  by  the  bees,  and 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Transformation  of  Wheat  into  Bromus. 

Agricola,  a  correspondent  of  the  Colum- 
bia Spy,  wishes  to  know  whether  wheat  be 
really  metamorphosed  in  Bromus,  or  cheat, 
or  chess,  as  he  and  the  Connecticut  people 
call  it,  although  the  common  term  appears 
the  more  appropriate  one,  and  asks  for  infor- 
mation accordingly.  His  article  is  written 
in  bad  taSte,  for  while  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
subject,  and  desirous  of  instruction,  he  re- 
marks "  I  have  thought  the  idea  absurd — 
scientific  men  may  view  it  in  a  different 
phase" —  thus  hinting  that  he  expects  a 
coincidence  witli  'his  views  as  those  of  a 
'  scientific'  man,  it  being  doubtful  according 
to  him  whether  any  man  of  science  holds  the 
contrary  opinion. 

Such  attempts  to  bias  the  mind  of  an  in- 
quirer upon  a  scientific  question,  are  ex- 
tremely improper,  and  until  they  are  discard- 
ed, will  tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  science. 
Botanists  generally  disbelieve  in  this  trans- 
mutation— thus  Dr.  Darlington  remarks  of 
Bromus  secalinus : — 

"  This  well  known  troublesome  grass  is  a 
naturalized  foreigner,  and  obstinately  accom- 
panies our  crops  of  wheat  and  rye.  Fre- 
quently when  the  wheat  has  been  injured  by 
the  winter,  or  other  cause,  the  Bromus  is 
very  abundant;  and  many  farmers  are  so  lit- 
tle acquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature, — and 
therefore  prone  to  absurd  mistakes, — that 
they  imagine  the  wheat  has  been  transform- 
ed into  Bromus  or  Cheat.  This  vulgar  error 
also  prevails  among  the  peasantry  of  Europe: 
but  in  the  old  world,  they  think  the  wheat  is 
transmuted  into  Lolium  temulentum,  or  Dar- 
nel,— quite  a  distinct  grass  from  Bromus, — 
and  which  is  yet  rare  in  the  United  States." 

It  is  too  often  assumed  that  the  laws 
of  nature  are  identical  with  the  views  of 
authors,  and  I  therefore  hope  to  see  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  revived,  indepen- 
dently of  any  theoretic  consideration,  and 
with  every  care  to  discover  the  true  facts  by 
minute,  careful,  and  repeated  examination. 

I  have  not  formed  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  having  for  many  years  relinquish- 
ed botanical  pursuits,  I  feel  no  disposition  to 
enter  upon  the  question  any  further  than  to 
call  attention  to  it;  and  close  this  communi- 
cation with  some  extracts  from  the  report  of 
a  German  Agricultural  Society,  (Coburg)  on 
the  metamorphosis  of  Avena  sativa  (oats)  into 
Secale  cereale  (rye). 

"  With  reference  to  the  transtbrmation  of 
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oats  into  rye,  this  remarkable  phenomenon 
has  not  only  been  revived  by  new  experi- 
ments, but  we  have  caused  again  beds  to  be 
sown  with  oats,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able 
to  convince  all  disbelievers,  by  sending  them, 
at  their  request,  rye-stalks  which  spring  from 
a  caudex,  that  still  shows  the  withered  leaves 
of  the  oat-plant  of  the  foregoing  year.  We 
repeat,  that  this  transformation  takes  place 
if  the  oats  be  sown  very  late,  about  midsum- 
mer's day,  and  cut  tioice  as  green  fodder  be- 
fore shooting  into  flower-stalks,  whereupon 
a  considerable  number  of  the  oat-plants  do 
not  die  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  but  are 
changed  in  the  following  spring  into  rye, 
forming  stalks  which  cannot  be  known  from 
those  of  the  finest  winter-rye.  The  society 
must  expect  that  this  fact  will  be  considered 
by  many  as  a  mere  assertion,  nay,  there  are 
still  a  number  of  its  own  members  who  doubt 
it ;  these  however  own,  that  they  have  either 
not  made  the  experiment,  or  that  they  have 
sown  the  oats  too  early,  and  therefore  had  to 
cut  the  oats  oflener  than  twice,  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  forming  a  flower-stalk,  where- 
by the  plant  loses  the  power  of  surviving  the 
winter,  and  of  being  transformed  into  rye. 
Let  any  one  sow  the  oats  during  the  latter 
half  of  June,  and  the  transformation  in  ques- 
tion will  certainly  take  place If,  how- 
ever, among  those  who  doubt  the  fact,  there 
be  found  charitable  people  who  pity  us  be- 
cause we  trust  more  to  actual  experiment 
than  to  theory,  we  should  almost  be  tempted 
to  pity  theorists,  whose  self-sufficiency  has 
prevented  them  from  thoroughly  investigat- 
ing an  important  phenomenon  which  was 
noticed  so  many  years  ago The  Socie- 
ty takes  credit  to  itself  for  perseverence,  in 
having  struggled  against  the  opinion  of  the 
public  for  several  years,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  fact  which  no  systematic  physiologist 
would  believe,  because  people  are  always 
apt  to  confound  the  laws  of  nature  with  those 
of  their  system." 

S.  S.  H. 

West  Hempfield,  March  19th,  1844. 

The  foregoing  communication  was  intended  by  the 
writer  for  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer;  but  that  paper 
being  discontinued,  it  was  handed  over  for  the  Cabinet. 
We  cheerfully  give  it  place,  because  it  is  in  relation  to 
a  very  curious  subject :  we  must  however  be  allowed 
to  express  our  entire  disbflicf  in  the  metamorphosis 
spoken  of;  and  for  this  very  simple  reason  : — it  is  con- 
trary to  every  known  law  of  nature.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  the  transmutation  of  wheat 
or  rye  into  cheat,  are  bound  to  place  their  facts  in  a  po- 
sition that  cannot  be  disputed — the  burden  of  proof 
must  lie  with  them,  inasmuch  as  they  would  establish 
a  fact  at  variance  with  every  physiological  principle. 
-Ed. 


Bees— Hiving  and  Swarming. 

Mr.  Editor, — Sir:  As  I  have  assisted  in 
hiving  two  or  three  hundred  swarms  of  bees, 
my  experience  may  be  of  use  to  some  who 
are  less  acquainted  with  this  part  of  their 
management.  I  am  well  aware  that  many 
persons  do  not  keep  bees,  for  the  sole  reason 
that  they  do  not  know  how  to  hive  them. 

When  I  first  had  the  care  of  bees,  it  was 
my  practice  to  make  all  the  noise  that  I 
could  at  the  time  my  bees  swarmed,  to  in- 
duce them  to  light,  but  I  soon  became  satis- 
fied that  the  noise  was  of  no  use ;  for  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  almost  universally  their 
cu.stom,  to  light  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  present  stock,  if  undisturbed  and  left 
entirely  to  themselves. 

I  have,  to  my  knowledge,  had  only  two 
swarms  leave  at  the  time  of  swarming. 
One  of  these  was  a  swarm  that  melted 
down,  at  which  time  the  bees  all  came  upon 
the  outside  of  the  hive  and  the  contents 
were  removed;  yet  they  never  entered  the 
hive,  but  remained  two  or  three  days  on  the 
outside  and  then  left  for  the  forest.  I  ac- 
companied them  to  their  new  abode,  about 
one  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  bee-house. 
They  had  evidently  selected  the  place,  as 
they  went  in  as  fast  as  they  had  lit  upon  the 
tree. 

The  other  I  think  left  in  consequence  of 
there  being  nothing  convenient  for  them  to 
light  upon, — for  at  this  time  I  had  very  few 
trees  near  my  bee-house.  This  swarm,  like 
the  other,  moved  very  slow,  so  that  I  walked 
along  with  it  about  half  a  mile,  when  it 
alighted  and  was  hived.  This,  evidently, 
had  no  place  selected,  for  they  appeared  to 
be  searching  all  the  trees  around  them  for  a 
place,  and  so  numerous  were  they  about  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  that  they  were  very 
mucli  in  our  way  when  hiving. 

When  the  bees  have  gone  up  into  the 
hive,  it  should  be  immediately  let  down  so 
as  to  exclude  the  light,  as  I  think  more 
swarms  are  lost  from  this  neglect  than  all 
other  causes.  There  is  nothing  laughable 
in  the  practice  of  making  a  noise,  to  induce 
a  swarm  to  light,  yet  I  do  think  it  is  worse 
than  useless.  If  a  swarm  does  not  readily 
light,  and  appears  to  be  making  for  the 
forest,  if  not  disturbed,  it  will  move  very 
slow  and  can  be  easily  followed ;  whereas, 
if  it  be  followed  by  noise,  throwing  dirt,  &c., 
it  will  move  quite  fast  and  consequently  can- 
not be  pursued.  I  am  confident,  that  a  per- 
son who  observes  the  above  directions  about 
hiving,  and  adopts  the  practice  of  not  dis- 
turbing his  bees  at  the  time  of  swarming, 
will  rarely  mourn  the  loss  of  a  swarm. — Mas^ 
sachusetls  Ploughman. 
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Swamp  Willow. 
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Swamp  l^illow-—{Sal€x discolor.) 

An  important  and  extensive  employment 
has  grown  out  of  the  use  and  cultivation  of 
the  willow.  Great  quantities  are  imported, 
while  we  see  it  growing  wild  in  swamps 
and  along  water  courses,  from  one  end  of 
the  United  States  to  the  other,  and  almost 
untouched,  although  if  collccled  in  its  na- 
tive state,  or  cultivated  as  in  Europe  and 
some  parts  of  this  country,  it  would  afford  a 
profitable  occupation  to  the  industrious,  at 
seasons  of  the  year  when  other  work  would 
not  interfere. 

Hoops  tor  casks,  are  made  of  willow  in 
Europe,  as  we  see  in  the  wine  casks  of 
France  and  Portugal.  Irish  potatoes  are 
imported  in  hampers  of  the  s.itne  mnteriai, 
and  champagne  in  willow  baskets.  Bottles 
and  demijohns  come  to  us  covered  with  wil- 
low, and  willow  is  cut  and  dried  to  be  con- 
verted into  charcoal,  which  makes  a  better 
article  than  any  other  wood  tor  the  manu- 
facture of  c'unpowdcr. 

But  of  all  the  uses  to  which  willow  is  ap- 
plied, both  here  and  in  Europe,  tliat  of 
making  baskets  of  all  kinds,  and  many  arti- 
cles of  wooden  ware,  is  the  most  extensive. 
It  gives  employment  to  many,  and  might  to 
many  more,  if  our  own  resources  were  hus- 
banded, and  our  own  raw  material  more 
generally  sought,  cultivated  and  used. 

Willow  and  willow  baskets  are  both  im- 
ported from  Holland  and  France.  Most  of 
the  baskets  manufactured  in  this  country, 
are  made  from  the  imported  willow,  but 
some  of  American  growth  is  also  convert- 
ed into  useful  articles,  as  will  hereafter 
be  shown.  The  imported  willow  is  of  the 
osier  kind,  long,  slender  and  flexible.  It 
comes  in  bundles,  four  feet  in  circumference, 
or  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  three 
lengths.  It  is  sold  in  assorted  parcels,  and 
the  purchaser  is  required  to  take  a  portion 
of  each  length.  The  smallest  size  is  from 
three  to  four  feet  long;  the  middle  size  fiv^e 
to  six,  and  the  third  size  seven  feet  or  over. 
The  present  price  of  such  willow,  free  of 
bark  and  in  good  condition,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  is  eight  cents  per  pound.  The 
writer  has  known  it  to  sell  at  $1  to  $1  25 
by  the  bundle. 

Immense  quantities  of  willow  baskets  are 
imported  from  France,  but  they  are  all  of 
the  smaller  and  finer  kinds  of  wooden  ware 
made  of  split  willow.  Our  artizans  cannot 
compete  with  the  French  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  kinds  of  willow  work,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  low  wages  in  France,  or 
other  cause.  There,  much  of  the  fine  and 
janey  work  is  executed  by  females,  while 
here,  willow  baskets  are  wholly  made  by 


males,  who  require  higher  wages  than  males 
or  females  in  European  countries.  Hence 
it  is,  that  France  and  Germany  have  pos- 
session of  the  American  market  in  the  sup- 
ply and  sale  of  fine  and  fancy  willow- ware, 
which  can  be  manufactured  here  by  Ameri- 
can artists,  but  they  are  undersold  by  foreign 
workmen.  There  is  perhaps  another  reason 
for  this  state  of  things.  Some  years  ago,  a 
French  merchant  now  retired  from  business, 
informed  the  writer  that  lie  could  not  con- 
ceive how  the  French  willow  baskets  could 
be  imported  and  sold  so  cheap,  unless  the 
government  was  defrauded  in  the  duties. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  our  countrymen 
have  exclusive  possession  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  large,  coarse,  and  bulky  articles 
made  of  willow,  which  cannot  be  imported 
on  account  of  the  space  they  occupy,  and 
the  amount  of  freight  such  space  would 
command.  The  greater  part  of  the  willow 
they  use  however,  is  that  imported  from 
Holland  and  France.  The  trade  of  making 
willow-ware  is  an  extensive  one,  and  is 
principally  carried  on  in  our  large  cities; 
though  of  late,  it  is  extending  to  other  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  native  raw  mate- 
rial is  abundant  and  easily  procured,  or 
where  this  and  the  foreign  varieties  are  cul- 
tivated. 

Here  then  we  have  a  trade,  an  occupation 
for  many  of  our  countrymen,  wjiich  con- 
sumes a  great  amount  of  raw  material, 
much  of  which  might  be  supplied  from  indi- 
genous growth,  or  from  cultivated  plants  of 
native  and  foreign  varieties  of  willow. 
There  is  much  to  encourage  this  under- 
taking, were  it  more  generally  known  how 
easily  it  may  be  accomplished.  The  follow- 
ing information  was  obtained  from  a  person 
who  has  a  plantation  of  willows  on  Staten 
Island. 

Mr.  John  Reed,  of  Southfield,  in  Rich- 
mond county,  and  State  of  New  York,  is  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  and  has  followed  the 
business  of  cultivating  the  native  and  for- 
eign willows  for  thirty  years  or  more  in  this 
country.  The  farm  he'  cultivates,  contained 
a  useless  bog  of  an  acre  or  more,  which  by 
ditching  and  draining,  he  has  converted  into 
a  willow  plantation,  from  which  he  reaps  an 
annual  harvest  much  greater  than  from  an 
equal  amount  of  land  on  the  best  part  of  his 
farm.  He  has  the  native  willow  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Welsh,  the  Dutch  and  other  varieties  which 
he  imported  from  England.  He  has  another 
plantation  of  willows  in  the  adjoining  town- 
ship of  Westfield. 

Mr.  Reed  has  at  different  periods  imported 
fifteen  varieties  of  willow  of  the  osier  kind 
from  England,   but  the   best  kinds  raised 
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there,  degenerate  here  from  the  nature  of 
the  climate.  They  start  well  in  the  spring, 
but  stop  growing  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
limb  out  rough.  Two  varieties  however, 
grow  here  as  well  if  not  better  than  in  Eng- 
land. One  of  these  is  the  Welsh,  the  other 
known  there  as  the  Dutch,  with  a  white 
bark.  These  are  important  facts  for  those 
who  may  hereafter  undertake  to  cultivate 
willow  plants,  derived  from  the  experience 
of  thirty  years  in  lat.  40  degrees  30  minutes 
north. 

The  American  swamp  or  wild  willow, 
grows  all  over  the  United  States,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties.  The  Dutch  em- 
igrants who  settle  in  the  interior,  cut  and 
use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of 
utility.  Some  is  cut  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Albany,  and  sent  in  bundles  to  the  New 
York  market.  The  native  willow  is  best 
for  coarse,  strong  and  tight  work,  but  is  not 
adapted  for  splitting  or  twisting,  qualities 
which  belong  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the 
cultivated  Welsh  willow. 

There  is  a  variety  of  willow  cultivated 
along  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  is  reputed  to  be  the 
best  in  this  country,  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
It  is  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Dutch, 
who  are  said  to  have  imported  it  into  that 
State  in  the  time  of  William  Penn,  the  ori- 
ginal founder  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  known  there  by  the  name  of  the  Green 
Willow.  Mr.  Reed  also  cultivates  the  Penn- 
sylvania willow,  which  he  introduced  into 
this  State  in  1810.  Several  besides  himself, 
raise  this  and  other  varieties  of  the  willow 
on  Staten  Island.  The  green  willow  grows 
large,  and  when  properly  prepared  and  dried, 
is  converted  into  charcoal  by  Dupont  to  make 
gunpowder. 

To  those  who  are  desirous  of  undertaking 
the  cultivation  of  the  willow,  Mr.  Reed  can 
supply  cuttings  of  the  best  varieties,  as  he 
has  heretofore  complied  with  orders  from 
Boston,  Kentucky,  and  the  interior  parts  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  March  and  April 
are  the  months  to  procure  them.  They 
should  be  set  out  in  rich  land  along  streams 
occasionally  overflowed,  or  in  swamps,  which 
if  too  wet,  should  be  ditched  and  drained. 

The  yearly  crop  of  willow  twigs  is  cut  in 
March.  The  cuttings  are  tied  into  bundles, 
and  the  butt  ends  placed  in  the  water  of  the 
swauips  where  they  grew.  They  are  left 
there  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  according  to 
the  season,  and  until  the  swelling  of  the 
buds  indicates  the  flow  of  sap,  which  loosens 
the  bark,  when  they  are  removed  and  de- 
nuded of  the  bark,  which  then  comes  off 
very  easily. 

Mr.  William  Leveridge,  a  miller  on  the 


Great  Kills,  in  Southfield,  also  has  a  planta- 
tion of  Welsh  and  American  willows.  The 
former  grows  long,  slender  and  smooth,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  work  which  requires  it 
to  be  split  or  twisted. — Cultivator. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Grape  Vines— Starting  them  from  Cut- 
tings. 

The  following  hints  would  have  been  more  season- 
able in  our  last  number,  but  they  were  not  received 
till  it  had  gone  to  press.  We  trust,  however,  they  may 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  but  referred  to,  in  the  operations 
of  a  succeeding  spring. 

Every  one  acknowledges  the  deliciousncss  of  the 
grape— and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  cultivated 
is  pretty  generally  understood;  yet  how  few  compara- 
tively, avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  in  their  power 
to  propagate  and  enjoy  this  luxury. — Ed. 

This  is  the  time  to  plant  cuttings  for 
propagating  the  grape.  Many  recommend 
a  much  earlier  period  ;  but  from  an  experi- 
ence of  eight  years,  the  writer  is  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of 
April,  is  the  best  time  for  putting  them  in 
the  ground.  The  earth  has  then  attained 
sufficient  warmth  to  urge  vegetation  rapidly 
forward :  and  there  will  be  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  general  striking  of  well  kspt 
cuttings.  They  should  be  made  of  ripened 
wood  of  the  last  year's  growth,  and  short- 
ened to  two  eyes  or  buds;  by  no  means 
leaving  more,  as  by  doing  so,  the  force  of 
the  top  or  growing  bud  is  very  much  weak- 
ened, by  those  buds  starting  which  inter- 
vene between  the  root  bud  and  the  eye, 
which  is  designed  to  form  the  plant.  The 
wood  should  be  left  about  one  inch  above 
the  top  bud,  and  cut  off  close  to  the  lower 
or  root  bud  of  the  cutting ;  these  taken  off 
at  any  time  between  November  and  March, 
and  buried  in  the  ground  of  the  vineyard  or 
garden,  may  now  be  taken  up  fresh  and  f}ne, 
with  the  buds  very  much  swollen  and  ready 
to  start.  The  earth  must  be  well  prepared, 
by  finely  pulverizing  it,  and  the  cuttings  set 
in  nearly  upright,  with  the  top  bud  just  at 
the  surface  or  slightly  covered.  With  cut- 
tings taken  from  healthy  wood,  and  pre- 
served as  we  have  stated,  with  two  eyes  to 
each,  and  carefully  planted  after  the  buds 
are  well  swollen,  in  the  ground  where  they 
have  been  buried,  the  cultivator  will  have 
no  further  trouble  in  rearing  fine  healthy 
plants :  of  course  the  ground  must  be  kept 
loose  and  free  from  weeds — nor  must  it  be 
neglected  carefully  to  tie  up  the  young 
shoot  to  a  strong  stake  or  trellis,  every 
few  inches  of  its  growth — this  last  is  essen- 
tial for  ensuring  a  good  height :  I  have  had 
plants  from  cuttings  of  the  Isabella,  Cataw- 
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ba,  die.,  thus  treated,  to  grow  twelve  feet 
the  first  season.  The  disadvantage  of  plant- 
ing them  in  March,  is  that  the  ground  inva- 
riably becomes  hard  and  sodden  around  the 
cutting,  and  it  is  difficult  to  loosen  it  with- 
out disturbing  the  stock,  and  vegetation  is 
so  sluggish  that  the  buds  are  apt  to  rot  be- 
fore there  is  warmth  enough  to  germinate 
them.  This  subject  is  so  interesting,  and  I 
hope  becoming  more  so,  that  I  should  like 
to  make  some  further  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  subsequent  management  of  the  vines  in 
a  future  number  of  the  Cabinet.  Every 
man,  in  city  or  country,  whether  he  occu- 
pies his  land  in  fee-simple,  or  merely  as  a 
tenant  by  the  year,  should  stick  down  a  few 
grape  cuttings  at  the  proper  season,  and  our 
country  would  soon  be  stocked  with  this 
healthy  and  delicious  fruit.  T. 

Woodbury,  N.  J.,  April  15th,  1844. 


The  Mule. 

"  My  attention  has  been  but  lately  directed 
to  breeding  mules;  and  those  intended  only 
for  my  own  use.  The  system  adopted  is 
to  halter  them  at  four  months,  and  have  the 
males  emasculated  before  six  months  old ; 
which  has  great  influence  on  their  future 
conduct,  and  is  attended  with  much  less  haz- 
ard and  trouble,  than  if  delayed  until  they 
are  one  or  two  years  old,  as  is  the  general 
practice.  If  they  are  treated  gently,  and  fed 
occasionally  out  of  the  hand,  with  corn,  po- 
tatoes, &c.,  they  soon  become  attached  ;  and 
when  they  find  that  '  every  man's  hand  is 
not  against  them,'  will  have  no  propensity 
to  direct  their  heels  against  him,  and  soon 
forget  they  have  the  power.  In  winter  they 
should  be  tied  up  in  separate  stalls,  and  often 
rubbed  down.  By  such  treatment  there  is 
not  more  danger  of  having  a  vicious  mule 
than  a  vicious  horse — and  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  a  high-spirited  mule  so  man- 
aged, and  well  broke,  will  not  jeopard  the 
lives  or  limbs  of  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren by  any  means  so  much  as  a  high-spir- 
ited horse,  however  well  he  may  have  been 
trained. 

"  The  longevity  of  the  mule  has  become 
so  proverbial,  that  a  purchaser  seldom  in- 
quires his  age.  Pliny  gives  an  account  of 
one,  taken  from  Grecian  history,  that  was 
eighty  years  old;  and  though  past  labour, 
followed  others  that  were  carrying  materials 
to  build  the  temple  oi' Minerva  at  Athens,  and 
seemed  to  wish  to  assist  them ;  which  so  pleas- 
ed the  people,  that  they  ordered  he  should 
have  free  egress  to  the  grain  market.  Dr.  Rees 
mentions  two  that  were  seventy  years  old  in 
England.  I  saw,  myself,  in  the  VVest  Indies, 
a  mule  perform  his  task  in  a  cane  mill,  that 


his  owner  assured  me  was  forty  years  old.  I 
now  own  a  mare  mule  twenty-Jive  years  old, 
that  I  have  had  in  constant  work  twenty-one 
years,  and  can  dis-coverno  diminution  in  her 
powers ;  she  has  witliin  a  year  past  often 
taken  upwards  of  a  ton  weight  in  a  wagon 
to  Boston,  a  distance  of  more  than  five  miles. 
A  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood  has  own- 
ed a  very  large  mule  about  fourteen  years, 
that  cannot  be  less  than  tioenty-eight  years 
old.  He  informed  me  a  few  days  since,  that 
he  could  not  perceive  the  least  failure  in 
him,  and  would  not  exchange  him  for  any 
farm  horse  in  the  country.  And  I  am  just 
informed,  from  a  source  entitled  to  perfect 
confidence,  that  a  highly  respectable  gen- 
tleman and  eminent  agriculturist,  near  Cen- 
treville,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
owns  a  mule  that  is  thirty-five  years  old,  as 
capable  of  labour  as  at  any  former  period. 

"  From  what  has  been  stated  respecting 
the  longevity  of  the  mule,  I  think  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed,  that  he  does  not  deteriorate 
more  rapidly  after  twenty  years  of  age  than 
the  horse  after  ten,  allowing  the  same  extent 
of  work  and  similar  treatment  to  each.  The 
contrast  in  the  mule's  freedom  from  malady 
or  disease,  compared  with  the  horse,  is  not 
less  striking.  Arthur  Young,  during  his  tour 
in  Ireland,  was  informed  that  a  gentleman 
had  lost  several  fine  mules,  by  feeding  them 
on  wheat  straw  cut.  And  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  a  mule-dealer,  in  the  western 
part  of  New- York,  attributed  the  loss  of  a 
number  of  young  mules,  in  a  severe  winter, 
when  his  hay  was  exhausted,  to  feeding  them 
exclusively  on  cut  straw  and  Indian-corn 
meal.  In  no  other  instance  have  I  ever 
heard  or  known  of  a  mule  being  attacked 
with  any  disorder  or  complaint,  except  two 
or  three  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tines, caused  by  gross  neglect  in  permitting 
them  to  remain  exposed  to  cold  and  wet, 
when  in  a  high  state  of  perspiration  after 
severe  labour,  and  drinking  to  excess  of  cold 
water. 

"  From  his  light  frame  and  more  cautious 
movements,  the  mule  is  less  subject  to  casu- 
alties than  the  horse.  Indeed  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  a  farmer  may  work  the  same 
team  of  mules  above  licenty  years,  and  never 
be  presented  with  a  farrier^s  bill,  or  find  it 
necessary  to  exercise  the  art  himself. 

"  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  '  Reports  on  the 
Agriculture  of  Scotland,'  remarks  that  '  if 
the  whole  period  of  a  horse's  labour  be  fif- 
teen years,  the  first  six  may  bo  equal  in 
value  to  the  remaining  nine ;  therefore  a  horse 
often  years  old,  after  working  six  years,  may 
be  worth  half  of  his  original  value.'  He 
estimates  the  annual  decline  of  a  horse  to  be 
equal  to  fifty  per  cent,  on  his  price  every  six 
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years,  and  supposes  one  out  of  tvvonty-five 
that  are  regularly  employed  in  agriculture, 
to  die  every  year:  for  insurance  against  dis^ 
eases  and  accidents.  He  considers  five  acres 
of  land,  of  medium  quality,  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  each  horse,  and  the  annual 
expense,  including  harness,  shoeing,  farriery, 
insurance  and  decline  in  value,  allowing  him 
to  cost  .$200,  to  exceed  that  sum  about  five 
per  cent.,  which  is  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  estimate  of  this  illustrious  and  ac- 
curate agriculturist,  and  that  of  a  respecta- 
ble committee  of  the  Farmers^  Society  of 
Barioell  district,  South  Carolina,  who  in  a 
report  published  in  the  Charleston  Courier, 
of  the  23rd  of  February  last  (182.5,)  state, 
that  'the  annual  expense  of  keeping  a  horse 
is  equal  to  its  value.'  The  same  committee 
also  state,  that,  '  at  four  years  old  a  horse 
will  seldom  sell  for  more  than  the  expense 
of  rearing  him.'  That  'the  superiority  of 
the  mxde  over  the  horse,  had  long  been  ap- 
preciated by  some  of  their  most  judicious 
planters ;  that  two  mules  could  be  raised  at 
less  expense  than  one  horse;  that  a  mule  is 
fit  for  service  at  an  earlier  age,  if  of  suffi- 
cient size  ;  will  perform  as  much  labour ;  and 
if  attended  to  when  first  put  to  work,  his 
gait  and  habits  may  be  formed  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  owner.'  This  report  may  be 
considered  a  most  valuable  document,  ema- 
nating, as  it  does,  from  enlightened  practi- 
cal farmers  and  planters,  in  a  section  of  our 
country  where  we  may  suppose  a  horse  can 
be  maintained  cheaper  than  in  Maryland,  or 
any  state  further  north." — Skinner  on  the 
Ass  and  the  Mule. 


Horticultural  Beans« 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet, 

Accompanying  this  is  a  package  of  Hor 
ticultnral  beans,  imported  from  Boston  a 
few  days  since,  with  a  view  to  their  gratui- 
tous distribution,  and  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  not  found  in  our  market;  I 
have  since  met  with  them  on  sale,  however, 
at  the  warehouse  of  Landreth  &  Munns, 
No.  6-5  Chesnut  street;  but  as  these  gentle- 
men assure  me  they  are  but  little  known  in 
this  vicinity,  and  as  the  imported  ones  will 
not  be  the  less  likely  to  thrive  well  from 
having  changed  their  locality,  I  should  be 
glad,  if  the  editor  will  take  the  trouble  to 
do  so,  to  have  them  distributed  among  such 
cultivators  as  may  wish  to  propagate  them. 
The  writer  has  cultivated  them  many  years, 
and  has  found  them  uniformly  hardy  and 
prolific,  bearing  till  frost  cuts  them  ofl:  For 
a  string  bean,  I  know  of  no  other  that  equals 
them  for  tenderness,  richness,  and  delicacy 


of  flavour;  the  pod  is  never  tough  when 
properly  boiled;  even  when  the  bean  within 
is  of  full  size  it  still  has  a  marrowy  tender- 
ness. What  is  called  the  Wildgoose  bean, 
comes  nearest  to  it  in  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy, but  this  is  not  hardy,  nor  is  it  a  good 
bearer.  The  Red  Cranberry  bean  is  also 
perfectly  tender,  and  a  pretty  good  bearer, 
but  lacks  delicacy,  and  is  pasitively  strong. 
The  Speckled  Valentine,  or  Thousand  bean, 
so  abundant  in  our  market,  under  the  name 
of  "  Snap-short,"  has  a  tender  pod,  and  no 
bad  qualities  when  very  young,  and  withal 
is  an  excellent  bearer;  but  if  a  single  hand- 
ful in  the  mess  be  a  week  too  old,  they  are 
tough,  and  the  mess  is  spoiled — when  ga- 
thered thus  young,  they  have  moreover,  a 
green  herbage  taste,  and  wholly  lack  the 
substance  and  richness  of  a  good  string- 
bean.  The  "  Horticultural"  is  a  pole  bean, 
but  it  will  well  repay  the  labour  of  sticking, 
by  hanging  in  handfuls  to  the  height  of  six 
or  eight  feet — a  single  grain  or  two  of  corn 
in  a  hill,  answers  tolerably  as  a  substitute 
for  poles  where  the  latter,  from  any  cause, 
are  not  attainable.  Index, 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  nio.  23rd. 


Timber  on  the  Prairies. 

It  is  a  great  object  with  the  farmer  on  the 
prairies,  to  turn  his  attention  as  early  as 
practicable,  to  the  cultivation  of  timber  on 
his  own  land.  The  locust  is  thought  to  be 
among  the  most  valuable  for  this  purpose, 
botli  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth  and  du- 
rability. Abram  Smith,  a  writer  in  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  says  that  he  believes  no 
kind  of  timber  will  produce  as  many,  or  as 
durable  rails  in  the  same  number  of  years, 
on  the  same  number  of  acres,  as  the  locust. 
The  seed  should  be  scalded  before  they  are 
planted.  In  planting,  he  says  "  Drill  them 
in  a  shallow  furrow  and  cover  with  a 
plough — if  in  June,  about  two  inches  deep, 
if  earlier,  cover  shallower,  if  later,  cover 
deeper.  As  to  the  width  between  rows,  I 
think  the  best  I  have  seen  are  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  apart.  Cultivate  potatoes,  corn, 
or  tobacco  between  for  two  years ;  then  sow 
oats  for  the  third  year — let  the  hogs  harvest 
it,  and  leave  the  straw  on,  which  will  be  a 
great  help  to  the  trees.  The  fourth  year 
you  may  cut  several  hundred  stakes  from 
each  acre ;  the  fifth  year  you  may  cut  five 
hundred  (pole)  rails  from  each  acre,  and  the 
same  number  each  year  forever  thereafter. 
And  if  you  have  planted  your  timber  ex- 
actly where  you  want  it,  I  presume  you  will 
not  find  fault  with  it  for  '  forever  throwing' 
up  shoots,'  or  because  'it  can  never  he  ex- 
terminated.' 
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Root  Culture. 

A  paper  on  the  cult  are  of  Roots,  read  before 
tke  •'  Practical  Farmer's  Club'''  by  one  of 
its  members,  at  their  March  meeting — 
Wilmington,  Del. 

No  crop  is  more  important  to  the  farmer 
ihaii  the  Root  Crop,  and  yet  how  very  seldom 
in  this  section  of  country  do  we  see  it  sutti- 
ciently  appreciated.  At  the  head  of  this 
valuable  family,  stands  the  Ruta  Baga  or 
Swedish  Turnip,  being-  first  in  my  opinion, 
for  the  following  reasons;  the  seed'  is  put  in 
the  most  readily,  less  liable  to  injury  from 
the  insect  when  young,  requiring  less  ex- 
pense in  the  culture,  not  injured  by  tlie 
early  frosts,  keeps  better  through  the  winter, 
and  last,  though  all  important,  yields  the 
most  certain  crop. 

I  have  been  cultivating  them  for  the  last 
13  years,  from  one  to  five  acres  annually, 
and  like  all  other  crops,  with  different  suc- 
cess, but  never  until  this  last  year  an  entire 
failure,  when  from  some  cause  almost  all 
our  root  crops  were  lost;  nor  do  I  think  I 
have  ever  raised  much  over  600  bushels  per 
acre,  taking  the  whole  crop  together ;  no 
doubt  by  selecting  a  few  square  yards  of  the 
best,  as  is  too  often  done  in  reports  of  crops, 
and  making  the  calculation  at  that  rate  per 
acre,  I  might  have  doubled  this  amount. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  from  want  of 
proper  culture,  manure,  or  some  other  cause, 
that  I  have  not  obtained  a  larger  yield,  for 
we  frequently  see  statements  of  crops  leach- 
ing  from  1000  to  1500  bushels  per  acre.  At 
page  61,  Vol  T.  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet, 
you  will  find  the  statement  of  a  crop  of  one 
acre  grown  in  this  county,  from  wiiich  two 
tons  of  hay  were  cut  before  planting ;  then 
•|;58  worth  of  manure  spread  on  it,  which, 
with  the  preparation  and  labour  with  the 
crop,  &c.,  brouglit  the  expenses  of  it  to  S83 
55  cts.,  still  the  yield  handsomely  remuner- 
ated it,  being  850  bushels,  which  at  16  cents 
per  bushel,  the  price  obtained  for  part  of 
them,  the  balance  being  consumed  on  the 
farm,  makes  $136  00 — two  tons  of  hay  sold 
for  .^34  00,  and  4  tons  of  tops  estimated  at 
$8  00,  makes  a  total  of  •'§?  178  00,  from 
which  deduct  the  expenses  above,  and  we 
have  a  clear  profit  of  i|94  45  from  one  acre; 
besides  which  the  land  is  left  in  fine  con- 
dition for  any  other  crop  to  follow. — Also  at 
page  171,  Vol.  II.  same  work,  is  an  article 
from  Mr.  John  Sandford  of  New  York,  who 
says,  "  his  business  is  to  work,  not  to  write," 
but  he  gives  us  his  experience  with  the  Ruta 
Baga  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner ;  he 
planted  three  acres  in  drills  on  the  26th  and 
27th  of  June,  hoed  but  twice,  and  the  yield 
was  3000  bushels,  being  1000,  bushels  per 


acre — he  adds,  that  "  he  thinks  they  draw 
more  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
less  from  the  ground  than  any  other  vegeta- 
ble; leave  the  ground  in  finer  condition,  and 
cannot  be  too  highly  valued."  He  also  adds, 
"  let  all  raise  according  to  his  wants  and 
means  of  feeding,  depending  on  his  own 
market,  and  omit  raising  a  portion  of  other 
produce,  which  costs  him  five  times  as  much 
both  in  labour  and  land."  The  Rev.  H. 
Colman  obtained  a  premium  in  183{>  for  his 
crop  of  903  bushels  per  acre ;  he  "  thinks 
the  labour  not  as  much  by  one-third  as  re- 
quired for  the  Potatoe  crop,"  and  that  "three 
years  experience  has  increased  their  value 
very  much,  as  food  tor  either  fatting  or  store 
cattle,  in  his  estimation." 

Mr.  E.  Tilden  of  New  Lebanon,  who  has 
a  flock  of  1000  of  the  finest  Saxony  sheep, 
says,  "we  thinJc  Ruta  Baga  decidedly  pre- 
ferable to  any  other  roots,  and  we  raised 
about  3000  bushels  last  season." 

So  we  might  go  on  to  multiply  without  num- 
ber, accounts  of  the  great  value  of  this  excel- 
lent vegetable;  but  let  every  one  give  it  a 
trial  for  themselves,  and  I  think  I  can  safely 
predict,  that  having  once  made  use  of  them, 
they  will  never  omit  having  a  good  supply 
on  hand.  ]\Iy  method  of  raising  the  crop 
has  been  to  have  the  ground  in  as  mellow  a 
state  as  possible,  by  a  free  use  of  the  plough 
and  harrow;  then  to  throw  it  into  ridges 
about  30  inches  apart;  spread  the  manure 
in  the  furrows,  then  split  the  ridges,  throw- 
ing it  back  again  into  the  furrow  and  cover- 
ing the  manure.  I  prefer  this  plan  of  ma- 
nuring to  putting  it  on  broadcast,  for  with 
the  latter  mode  (without  it  s!iould  be  very 
short)  it  interferes  more  or  less  with  the 
drill,  for  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  ridging  the 
ground  after  ploughing  in  the  manure,  you 
cannot  avoid  throwing  it  up  again,  which 
brings  the  manure  on  the  top  of  the  ridge. 
A  less  quantity  will  also  answer,  as  the  roots 
strike  immediately  into,  and  have  the  whole 
benefit  of  it.  I  have  a  very  light  roller  for 
one  horse,  to  which  I  attach  the  drill,  which 
finishes  the  operation,  as  the  roller  going 
before  the  drill  levels  it  sufficiently  for  the 
seed.  About  the  last  of  June  I  consider  the 
proper  time  for  putting  them  in,  and  I  prefer 
doing  it  at  two  different  times,  about  two 
weeks  apart,  as  you  v;ill  not  then  be  so  much 
hurried  in  working  them,  giving  you  time  to 
get  through  with  the  fir.st  planting  before 
the  next  is  ready — it  is  also  much  better  to 
put  the  seed  in  the  same  day  you  ridge  the 
ground — with  the  drill  it  takes  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  seed  per  acre.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  up,  go  through  them  with 
the  cultivator,  and  when  they  are  large 
enough  to  be  safe  from  the  fly,  go  over  them 
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with  the  hand  hoe,  thinning  them  from  10  to 
12  inches  distance,  and  hoeing  over  the  strip 
networked  by  the  harrow;  keep  the  culti- 
vator frequently  at  work  and  give  them  a 
second  hand  hoeing,  so  as  not  to  allow  a  weed 
to  start,  and  if  the  season  is  not  very  unfa- 
vourable, I  will  almost  be  willing  to  guaran- 
tee you  at  least  600  bushels  per  acre.  Post- 
pone gathermg  them  as  long  as  the  season 
will  permit,  the  early  frost  does  not  injure 
them.  My  plan  has  been  for  eacii  man  to 
pull  two  rows  at  a  time,  cutting  oft"  the  small- 
er roots  and  top,  and  two  of  them  throwing 
the  roots  together,  in  the  intermediate  fur- 
row, making  four  rows  together,  which  al- 
lows room  for  a  cart  to  pass  between  in  gath- 
ering them ;  they  may  either  be  kept  in  a 
cellar  or  buried  in  the  field,  as  is  often  done 
with  the  potatoes — do  not  keep  too  warm, 
nor  on  the  contrary,  allow  them  to  be  frozen, 
and  they  will  be  firm  and  good  until  May. 

In  feeding,  I  cut  them  with  a  knife  made 
by  two  blades  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  fixed  on  a  long  handle,  which  makes 
very  expeditious  work,  and  is  superior  to  any 
of  the  many  machines  I  have  ever  seen  in- 
vented for  that  purpose.  Many  object  to 
feeding  them  to  milch  cows  on  account  of 
imparting  to  the  butter  an  unpleasant  taste ; 
if  given  to  them  but  once  a  day  there  is  no 
danger  of  that  being  the  case,  at  least  I  have 
never  found  it  so. 

Beside  the  saving  to  your  corn  crib  you 
will  also  find  your  stock  looking  much  better 
from  the  use  of  them,  as  it  keeps  them  in  a 
much  more  healthy  state  than  when  confined 
the  whole  winter  on  dry  food,  they  also  eat 
their  hay  a  nd  other  provender  much  better 
from  hav:iig  a  change. 

The  Sugar  Beet,  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Car- 
rot, Potatoe  and  many  others  of  this  valua- 
ble family,  all  have  their  advocates  and  all 
are  excellent,  only  be  sure  to  raise  some  of 
them,  which  ever  you  prefer.  I  have  given 
my  experience  with  my  favorite,  and  shall 
be  gratified  if  I  can  induce  some  who  have 
never  yet  done  it,  to  give  them  a  trial. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
a  drill,  you  can  put  them  in  very  expeditious- 
ly, by  levelling  the  ridge  with  a  rake,  mak- 
ing a  small  furrow  with  a  stick,  and  sprink- 
ling the  seed  in  it  from  a  bottle,  having  a 
quill  through  the  cork,  which  can  be  regu- 
lated by  the  finger  being  kept  on  it,  and  then 
covered  with  the  back  of  the  rake. — Dela- 
ware Journal. 

The  Editor  has  found  in  his  own  practice,  that  a 
very  simple  and  convenient  article  where  a  drill  is  not 
used,  may  be  obtained  at  a  tin  shop  for  two  or  three 
shillihiis.  A  tin  cylinder,  say  an  inch  in  diameter,  four 
feet  Ions  and  flaring,  that  is,  funnel  shaped,  at  the  top, 
may  be  drawn  along  the  furrow  by  the  lefl  hand,  with 


tlie  funnel  end  resting  against  the  brcasi  of  the  opera- 
tor. The  seed  may  thus  be  put  in  the  tube  with  all 
necessary  regularity — with  great  ea?e,  and  without 
the  fatigue  of  stooping.— Ed. 


Bees. 

Bee  hives  frequently  become  foul,  from 
dead  bees  and  the  perspiration  trom  the 
bees,  which  affects  the  health  of  the  whole 
swarm,  and  makes  them  dull  and  sluggish. 
In  the  spring  the  bottom  board  should  be 
tl  oioughly  cleaned  and  whitewashed,  and 
the  lower  edges  of  the  hive  should  be 
whitewashed,  and  the  inside  of  the  hive  up 
to  the  comb,  and  the  same  operation  on 
the  outside  of  the  hive  will  be  useful  in  pro- 
moting the  health  of  bees,  protecting  the 
hive  against  the  rain  and  hot  sun,  and  in 
filling  up  all  cracks,  and  depriving  the 
moths  of  any  good  place  for  laying  their 
eggs. 

VVe  have  practised  mixing  fine  salt  with 
whitewash,  plentifully,  even  more  than  will 
dissolve,  and  both  the  lime  and  salt  appear 
to  be  grateful  to  the  bees,  which  oflen  eat  it 
freely.  With  this  course  some  sluggish 
swarms  will  immediately  become  active. 
In  whitewashing  our  hives  several  times  in 
a  year,  using  salt  freely,  we  have  never 
been  troubled  with  the  bee-moth,  though 
mostly  keeping  bees,  and  a  part  of  the  time 
in  sections  of  the  country  where  the  moth 
has  generally  been  very  destructive. 

We  cannot  say  postively  that  lime  and 
salt  will  prevent  the  operations  of  moths, 
but  if  properly  attended  to,  and  every  crack 
and  crevice  about  the  hive,  the  lower  edge, 
inside,  and  bottom  board  be  well  covered 
with  whitewash,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  greatly  impede,  if  not  wholly  prevent 
the  destructive  effects  of  moths. — Boston 
Cultivator. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Solution  of  Copperas,  to  save  Seed. 

Mr.  Editor, — As  there  is  a  general  com- 
plaint of  the  injury  done  by  the  myriads  of 
insects  which  infest  our  gardens  and  orch- 
ards, it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  person 
who  has  tried  to  reduce  the  number,  or  pre- 
vent the  ravages  of  these  pests,  to  give  the 
result  of  his  experiments  to  the  agricaltiiral 
public:  and  as  1  am  desirous  of  contributing 
my  mite  to  the  stock  of  information,  in  which 
all,  who  cultivate  the  soil  are  interested,  I 
take  leave  to  state  what  I  have  tried  with 
success.  In  ihe  spring  of  last  year  I  plant- 
ed about  two  hundered  hills  with  pumpkin, 
squash,  melon  and  cucumber  seed,  very  few 
of  which  came  up,  the  rest  were  destroyed 
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by  ants  and  wire  worms,  which  I  ascertained 
by  careful  examination.  I  replanted  the 
hills  with  fresh  seed,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess; for  it  shared  the  same  fate  as  that  first 
planted.  Being  apprehensive  that  I  should 
lose  the  season  for  these  articles,  I  resolved  to 
make  the  seed  less  palatable  to  the  depreda- 
tors; and  made  a  pretty  strong  solution  of 
copperas, — say  a  table  spoonful  to  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  water,  in  which  I  soaked  pumpkin, 
squash,  melon  and  cucumber  seed  for  twelve 
hours;  these  I  planted,  and  although  the 
weather  continued  dry,  they  came  up  early, 
grew  luxuriantly,  and  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
not  a  single  seed  was  touched  by  any  de- 
scription of  vermin.  Now  here  is  an  expe- 
riment worth  trying,  as  it  may  done  at  an 
expense  of  about  one  cent,  and  will  save 
seed  and  the  labour  of  replanting  it. 

J.  T. 

Hamilton  township,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J., 
28th  March,  1844. 


Pennock's  Drilling  Machine* 

Wheatland,  Del.,  April  ]7th,  1844. 

Moses  and  Samuel  Pennock; 

Esteemed  friends: — According  to  promise, 
I  avail  myself  of  this  favourable  opportunity 
to  advise  you  of  the  performance  of  the  Seed 
Drilling  machine,  which  I  purchased  of  you 
last  fiill.  There  were  several  fields  of  wheat 
put  in  with  it  in  this  neighbourhood,  besides 
my  own.  Some  of  our  most  enterprising 
farmers  tried  it;  Dr.  Noble,  tor  instance.  Col. 
Clayton,  G.  W.  Carsner,  W.  Bowman  &c. ; 
altogether  more  than  two  hundred  acres,  and 
it  all  looks  well,  having  stood  the  winter  ad- 
mirably. Encouraged  by  the  statement  of 
James  Gowen,  Esq.,  in  the  Cabinet  for  the 
present  month,  I  concluded  this  spring  to 
plant  my  entire  crop  of  corn  with  it.  I  wit- 
nessed tlie  growth  of  Mr.  Gowen's  about  the 
last  of  June,  his  plan  of  planting  in  drills 
leaving  the  stalks  one  foot  apart,  has  been 
eminently  successful. 

We  commenced  planting  corn  with  it  on 
Saturday  the  13th  inst.,  and  on  tlial  day 
planted  17  acres ;  on  Monday  the  15th,  we 
put  in  23  acres;  on  Tuesday  the  16th,  start- 
ing somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  we  planted 
30  acres;  and  on  the  next  day  we  finished 
23  acres  more,  making  in  all  93  acres  plant- 
ed in  four  days  by  one  hand  with  the  help 
of  your  machine  and  one  horse.  The  rows 
are  four  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and  the  corn 
dropped  about  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
which  I  intend  to  thin  out  to  one  foot  or  18 
inches,  leaving  but  one  stalk  in  a  hill.  The 
machine  planted  about  one  peck  of  seed  to  the 
acre,  and  performed  its  work  entirely  to  my 
satisfaction,  giving  no  trouble  in  its  manage- 
ment 


If  the  machine  could  be  so  modified — and 
I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty — as  to 
enable  it  to  drop  with  the  corn  a  portion  of 
some  fertilizing  agent,  such  as  ashes,  plas- 
ter, poudrette,  or  guano,  a  great  desideratum 
would  be  attained,  as  the  stimulus  thus  given 
to  the  young  plant  would  so  fijrce  its  growth 
as  soon  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
worm,  and  other  enemies  of  the  insect  tribe, 
which,  after  all,  are  the  greatest  with  which 
the  farmer  has  to  contend. 

My  object  in  making  this  communication 
thus  early,  is  to  give  you  time  to  test  the  ex- 
periment the  present  season,  if  the  sugges- 
tion for  using  the  manure,  should  meet  your 
approbation. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c., 

John  Jones. 

The  foregoing  letter  has  heen  kindly  furnished  us  by 
the  writer,  and  it  is  only  in  corroboration  of  the  opin- 
ion we  have  repeatedly  heard  expressed  in  relation  to 
Pennock's  machine.  We  would  much  like  to  liave  a 
cut  of  it  for  the  Cabinet,  accompanied  with  a  descrip- 
tion.— Ed. 


Fruit. 

It  is  matter  of  surprise  to  witness  the  in- 
difference maniiiested  by  many  farmers  on  the 
subject  of  fruit,  while  in  other  respects  their 
farms  were  well  managed;  an  acquaintance 
somewhat  advanced  in  life  was  asked,  why 
he  did  not  plant  more  fruit  trees?  The  an- 
swer was,  he  had  enough  to  answer  his  pur- 
poses, and  the  young  folks  must  do  as  he  had 
done,  and  look  out  for  themselves.  This  is 
a  false  principle — an  immorality:  it  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  golden  rule :  it  is  not  "  doing 
unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  us."  If  our  predecessors  had  trans- 
mitted enjoyments  to  us,  we  should  do  the 
same  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  Not 
only  those  who  are  engaged  largely  in  farm- 
ing, are  neglectful  in  this  respect,  but  what 
is  more  surprising,  those  who  possess  small 
lots  of  land  are  too  prone  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  farmer.  Every  one  who  has  a 
small  plot,  can  plant  a  few  trees,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  may  eat  the  fruit  of  his  own 
labour. 

In  regard  to  the  varieties  of  fruit  most  ad- 
visable to  cultivate,  farmers  must  be  govern- 
ed by  circumstances.  The  most  important 
is  the  apple,  and  those  residing  at  a  dis- 
tance from  market,  should  cultivate  the 
winter  fruit;  while  those  living  near,  might 
find  it  more  profitable  to  cultivate  such  fruit 
as  was  from  time  to  time  maturing  through 
the  season. — New  England  Farmer. 


William  Penn  said,  that  passion  may  not 
unfitly  be  called  the  mob  of  the  man,  which 
commits  a  riot  upon  his  reason. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Book  Farming. 

Mr.  Editor, — It  is  an  old  sayinsr,  which 
has  been  lianded  down  from  fatlier  to  son, 
that  "Books  and  learning  never  make  far- 
mers." We  would  ask  those  who  have  an 
aversion  to  "  book  farming',"  to  read  tlie  re- 
marks of  Judge  Buel,  which  no  doubt  are 
familiar  to  most  of  your  readers,  and  whicli 
he  made  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 
"Bred  to  a  mechanical  business,  I  took  up 
agriculture  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  as 
the  future  business  of  my  life;  witliout  the 
pretensions  or  conceits  which  we  are  all  apt 
to  acquire  in  the  long  practice  of  business,  I 
began  farming  with  a  consciousness  that  I 
had  every  thing  to  learn  ;  and  that  the  eyes 
of  my  neighbours  would  be  quick  to  detect 
faults  in  my  practice.  I  at  once  sought  to 
acquire  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  business,  and  of  the  practice  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  successful  farmers. 
These  1  found  in  books  and  agricultural  peri- 
odicals, and  by  these  I  have  been  greatly 
benefited.  Although  it  does  not  become  me 
to  herald  my  success,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
to  encourage  others,  and  particularly  the 
young,  in  the  work  of  self-instruction  and 
improvement,  that  my  lands,  which  are  light 
and  sandy,  and  which  cost  in  an  uncultivated 
state  thirty  dollars  an  acre,  are  now  worth 
two  hundred  dollars  an  acre  for  farming  pur- 
poses; or  in  other  words,  that  the  net  pro- 
fits of  their  culture  exceed  the  interest  of 
two  hundred  dollars  an  acre." 

Let  those  who  are  opposed  to  educated 
farmers,  or  in  other  words,  those  who  think 
persons  designed  to  be  farmers  need  have 
hardly  any  education,  seriously  reflect  before 
they  propagate  such  an  opinion,  upon  the 
injurious  tendency  of  it.  The  avocation  of 
agriculturists  is  as  ennobling,  and  beautiful, 
and  healthy  as  any  of  the  various  pursuits 
of  men. 

Learning  has  done  wonders  in  the  world ;  it 
has  reclaimed  barren  wastes,  where  scarcely 
a  blade  of  grass  has  grown,  and  has  covered 
them  witli  abundant  harvests;  it  has  in  many 
places,  literally  made  the  wilderness  and 
solitary  place  glad,  and  the  desert  to  bloom 
and  blossom  as  the  rose;  it  would  seem  as 
if  it  was  making  almost  every  thing  subser- 
vient to  the  will  of  man. 

Let  the  farmer  then  double  his  diligence 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  pertaining 
to  his  calling,  and  by  his  superior  intelli- 
gence secure  to  himself  a  vantage  ground, 
which  neither  low  prices,  nor  the  rise  and 
fall  of  stocks  will  be  able  to  deprive  him  of. 
In  every  part  of  his  business,  instead  of  go- 
ing blindly  on  as  his  fathers  may  have  done 


for  generations  before  him,  let  him  bring  into 
active  service,  the  suggestions  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  well  informed  mind,  and  he  cannot 
tail  to  derive  advantages  trom  it,  commensu- 
rate with  the  skill  employed.  E.  B.  Jr. 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  April  13th,  1844. 


Diminution  of  the  Wheat  Crop. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmers* 
Club,  held  on  the  15th  ult,, 

President  Tallmadge  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  club  to  a  subjoct  of  great 
interest  to  our  country.  I  beg  your  atten- 
tion lor  a  minute  or  two,  said  he :  it  is  our 
wheat  crop:  its  greatly  diminished  yield  per 
acre  !  We  wish  to  put  this  idea  forward  1 
There  is  a  gradual  deterioration  in  the  crop 
of  this  state !  We  have  serious  cause  to  ap- 
prehend that  this  falling  oft'  is  both  in  quan- 
tity per  acre  and  in  quality.  Look  back  to 
the  crops  of  our  soil  when  young  and  vigor- 
ous !  You  behold  an  average  of  thirty-six 
bushels  per  acre.  Some  think  that  too  high. 
But  it  was  greatly  beyond  our  late  yields. 
My  object  is  to  draw  attention  to  it,  that  we 
may  induce  better  culture !  Our  counties 
must  have  a  better  treatment  of  the  wheat 
fields !  I  wish  that  rather  than  assertions  on 
this  point,  we  shall  cause  full  inquiries  to  be 
made,  and  to  arouse  attention  to  so  important 
a  matter.  The  average  crop  per  acre  of  our 
river  counties  is  not  over  ten  or  twelve  bush- 
els, and  of  our  state  not  more  than  thirteen 
or  perhaps  fifteen.  Agricultural  chemistry 
will  demonstrate  what  is  annually  lost  by 
our  unwise  culture.  A  twentieth  part  of  the 
richness  of  our  soil  is  annually  lost  by  our 
improper  methods.  This  is  injustice  to  our 
soil !  Returning  nothing  to  it.  We  are  fol- 
lowing the  diminishing  planter  in  Virginia, 
and  shall  soon  shrink  to  his  seven  bushels 
per  acre !  Our  rising  generation  are  migrat- 
ing from  the  worn  out  fields  to  the  new  lands 
of  the  West!  I  say  to  you — that  we  must 
mend  or  migrate !  Every  village,  town,  city, 
manufactory,  &c.,  can  furnish  the  manure 
with  proper  saving  and  knowledge,  to  pre- 
serve lasting  fertility  in  our  fields.  Their 
dirt,  offal,  salts,  ashes,  &c.,  are  all  available 
for  that  great  and  indespensable  service. 
The  accumulated  filth  of  our  city,  if  it  was 
faithfully  applied  to  vegetation,  is  abundant- 
ly sufficient  to  enrich  soil  enough  to  feed  our 
whole  population.  There  is  an  extensive 
manufactory  of  potash  at  Lake  Champlain, 
and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  lake  in  vast 
quantities  are  sufficient  if  duly  applied,  to 
revive  the  exhausted  fertility  of  the  adjacent 
country.  Such  a  transgression  as  this  falls 
immediately  within  point  blank  jurisdiction 
of  a  Grand  Jury ! 
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The  bark  thrown  away  by  our  tanneries 
would  with  proper  treatment,  add  vastly  to 
the  fertility  of  our  lands.  Treated  with  lime 
it  renovates  the  soil. 

Dr.  Stevens, — I  was  recently  in  Albany. 
Respectable  citizens  there  stated,  that  some 
ofour  Western  land  which  formerly  gave  thir- 
ty-six bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  now  yields 
twe  ve.  Some  say  the  larger  crop  was  but 
twenty-eight.  But  it  was  admitted  beyond 
all  doubt,  to  iiave  fallen  in  these  great  pro- 
portions. We  axe  going  on  the  old  Virginia 
system,  and  if  we  Ibllow  it  out,  we  must 
move.  As  to  our  Long  Island,  it  is  not  so 
bad.  But  it  is  time  we  should  know  whether 
we  are  not  now  living  on  our  capital,  instead 
of  the  interest.  England,  by  proper  culture, 
is  improving  instead  of  deteriorating.  Our 
people  have  no  alternative  but  to  tiiend  or 
move.  This  Club  owes  it  to  the  country  to 
inquire  and  proclaim  the  truth  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  It  must  be  done  by  both  scien- 
tific and  practical  men.  Let  a  committee  of 
inquiry  be  appointed  to  ascertain  from  socie- 
ties and  from  individuals,  the  past  and  the 
present  condition  of  production. — N.  Y.  Far- 
mer and  Mechanic. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
3Ieasure  for  Milk. 


To  THE  Editor  : — In  looking  over  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Cabinet,  I  observed  under  the 
head  Wonderful  Cow,  No.  8,  page  239,  an 
account  of  one  that  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, of  Northampton,  Mass.  "She  was 
milked  for  two  weeks  every  eight  hours;  at 
each  milking  yielding  a  pail  full,  holding  ten 
quarts, — the  weight  of  the  milk  averaging 
daily  49^  pounds."  This  account  induced 
me  to  compare  the  statement  with  a  calcu- 
lation I  had  recently  made,  which  led  me  to 
the  coBclusion,  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take in  the  account,  or  else  with  mysellj  in 
not  knowing  by  what  kind  of  measure  milk 
should  be  reckoned ;  and  I  thought  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  have  it  corrected  in  the  Cabi- 
net The  only  authority  I  have  had  refer- 
ence to,  is  a  system  of  Arithmetic  by  Nicho- 
las Pike,  A.  M.,  published  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1799,  this  author  states,  "  that  milk  is  sold 
by  ale  or  beer  measure,"  of  282  cubic  inches 
to  the  gallon :  now  if  this  is  the  true  milk 
measure — and  admitting  the  specific  gravity 
of  milk  to  be  the  same  as  pure  water — and 
it  probably  is  somewhat  greater,  then  the 
weight  of  his  30  quarts  of  milk  would  have 
been  76,  instead  of  49^  pounds.  And  if  his 
"  pail"  was  measured  or  compared  by  wine 
measure,  of  231  cubic  inches  to  the  gallon, 
in  that  case  there  should  have  been  62^  lbs. 
instead  of  the  49^.     But  on  the  other  hand, 


if  his  weight  is  rightly  given,  then  his  jnea- 
sure  would  seem  to  have  been  about  one-fifth 
smaller  than  wine  measure.  Now  I  appre- 
hend that  much  ignorance  exists  in  regard 
the  capacity  of  the  true  milk  measure  ;  and 
think  if  the  contents  of  the  legal  milk  mea- 
sure, which  is  probably  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States,  was  ascertained  and  pub- 
lished, we  would  be  better  able  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  the  quantity  reported  to 
have  been  obtained  in  any  given  case :  as  in 
the  present  one,  where  30  quarts  of  milk  are 
represented  as  weighing  only  49^  pounds, 
which  would  only  be  about  185  cubic  inches 
to  each  gallon  said  to  have  been  given,  in- 
stead of  282,  as  given  by  the  author  above 
quoted,  as  the  true  milk  gallon,  a  difference 
of  about  one-third.  Now  whether  the  true 
milk  measure  be  the  same  as  beer  measure 
of  282  cubic  inches,  or  about  10  lbs.  to  the 
gallon,  or  the  same  as  the  wine  measure  of 
231  cubic  inches,  or  about  eight  lb.  si.x  oz. 
to  the  gallon,  or  whatever  else  may  be ;  it  is 
desirable  the  fact  should  be  known,  and  when 
the  number  of  cubic  inches  contained  in  the 
milk  gallon  is  ascertained,  we  can  calculate 
its  weight ;  and  knowing  that,  can  at  any 
time  measure  our  milk  by  the  application  of 
the  steal-yard  to  the  bucket,  with  as  much 
precision  and  more  convenience,  in  a  gener- 
al way,  than  by  any  other  means. 

Respectfully,  Amos  Preston. 

The  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  about  3  per  ct.  greater 
than  that  of  water.  The  imperial  gallon  of  277,274 
cubic  inches,  is  perhaps  the  correct  milk  measure: 
though  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  and  unsettlement 
in  relation  to  weights  and  measures,  and  that  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  speak  advisedly  in  the  case.  The  elaborate 
reports  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  F.  R.  Hassler, 
whatever  light  they  may  have  thrown  on  the  subject, 
do  not  put  it  at  rest.  Congress  only  can  do  this.  If  we 
take  10  lb.  avourdupois  of  distilled  water,  which  is 
the  imperial  gallon,  containing  277,274  cubic  inches, 
for  our  milk  measure,  and  add  three  per  cent,  for  the 
greater  specific  gravity  of  milk,  we  shall  find  the  30 
quarts  yielded  per  day  by  the  Northampton  Cow,  would 
weigh  77^  lbs.  instead  of  49^  lbs.  So  that,  as  appears 
from  the  foregoing  letter,  whether  we  make  use  of  the 
imperial  gallon,— the  English  wine  gallon  of  231  cubic 
inches,  or  that  for  beer  of  282,  we  find  the  weight  of 
49^  lbs.,  does  not  correspond  with  any  of  them.  To  re- 
concile this,  we  may  suppose  the  milk  was  measured 
while  warm,  and  in  the  froth,  which  would  consider- 
ably increase  the  number  of  quarts.  The  weight  how- 
ever of  49^  lbs.  would  ascertain  the  true  quantity. — Ed. 

Let  every  man  who  owns  a  patch  of  soil 
learn  its  capabilities,  and  use  them  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  mass  of  the  country  will  soon 
be  relieved.  We  are  designed  for  an  agricul- 
tural people ;  but  our  agricultural  knowledge 
and  skill  are  far  behind  our  mechanical. — 
Farm  House  of  the  19th  century. 
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Flowers  and  Shrubs. — Why  does  not 
every  lady  who  can  afford  it,  have  a  gerani- 
um or  some  other  flower  in  her  window- 
It  is  very  cheap — its  cheapness  is  next  to  no- 
thing, if  you  raise  it  from  seed ;  or  from  a 
slip;  and  it  is  a  beauty  and  a  companion.  It 
was  remarked  of  Leigh  Hunt,  that  it  sweet- 
ens the  air,  rejoices  the  eye,  links  you  with 
Nature,  and  is  something  to  love.  And  if  it 
cannot  love  you  in  return,  it  cannot  hate 
you  ;  it  cannot  utter  a  hateful  thing,  even 
if  you  neglect  it;  for,  though  it  is  all  beauty, 
it  hath  no  vanity;  and  such  being  the  case, 
and  living  as  it  does,  purely  to  do  you  good 
and  afford  you  pleasure,  how  will  you  be 
able  to  neglect  itl  We  receive  in  imagina- 
tion the  scent  of  these  good  natured  leaves, 
which  allowed  you  to  carry  oft'  their  per- 
fiime  on  your  fingers ;  for  good  natured  they 
are,  in  that  respect,  above  all  other  plants, 
and  fitted  for  the  hospitality  of  our  room. 
The  very  feel  of  the  leaf  has  a  household 
warmth  in  it — something  analogous  to  cloth- 
ing and  comfort. 


An  American  Herd  Book. 

Cattle  breeders  throughout  the  Union,  will  not  fail 
to  give  attention  to  the  following  work.  We  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  well  edited,  and  so  conducted  as  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject.— Ed. 

The  inconvenience  arising  from  the  want 
of  a  work  of  this  kind,  is  already  greatly  felt 
in  the  United  States;  and  with  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  our  herds,  is  continually  in- 
creasing. There  may  now  be  estimated,  at 
least  two  thousand  thorough-bred  Short  Horn 
cattle  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  distributed  in 
the  hands  of  perhaps  five  hundred  different 
breeders.  These  animals,  in  most  cases, 
have  been  selecied  from  among  the  best 
herds  in  England,  and  imported  at  great  ex- 
pense; and  their  descendants  widely  dissem- 
inated into  every  State  of  our  Union,  and  the 
Canadas.  Strict  attention  has  been  given  to 
their  breeding,  and  great  care  bestowed  to 
maintain  their  original  excellence.  The  cli- 
mate and  soils  of  America  have  proved  con- 
genial to  their  growth,  and  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  have  multiplied,  and  their 
present  comparative  cheapness,  we  may  anti- 
cipate that  but  few  further  importations  will 
be  made  from  abroad.  Still,  the  decided  ad- 
vantages conferred  upon  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  our  agriculture,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Short  Horns  into  this 
country,  have  distinctly  established  them  as 
a  race  to  be  perpetuated  in  their  purity ;  and 
the  progressive  improvement  in  American 
husbandry,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  they 


will  hereafter  maintain  their  exalted  charac- 
ter in  elevating  the  standard  of  American 
cattle. 

So  important  was  it  esteemed  by  the  Short 
Horn  breeders  of  England,  to  establish  and 
record  the  lineage  of  their  unrivalled  herds, 
that  in  the  year  l'"22  the  first  volume  of 
Coates'  Herd  Book  was  published,  containing 
the  pedigrees  of  over  2,500  animals ;  and  so 
strongly  has  the  public  mind  sanctioned  the 
utility  of  the  work  and  its  continuance,  that 
three  successive  supplements  have  from  time 
to  time  been  ist-ued,  and  another  is  now  in 
the  press,  embracing  altogether,  a  list  of  pro- 
bably 12,000  cattle. 

In  the  great  mass  of  these,  the  American 
breeder  has  little  intere.'-t;  although,  from 
the  absence  of  a  domestic  record,  many  of  our 
citizens  have  encountered  the  inconvenience 
and  expense  of  tran.smitting  a  list  of  their 
herds  to  England  for  registry.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  convince  us  of  the  absurdity 
of  a  perpetual  dependence  upon  foreign  re- 
cords for  the  pedigrees  of  American  stock ; 
and  the  great  expense  of  obtaining  the  en- 
tire English  Herd  Book,  comprising  five 
large  volumes,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than 
forty  dollars,  are  subjects  not  unworthy  of 
consideration ;  add  to  this,  the  probability  of 
errors  in  printing  the  registry  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, where  corrections  can  hardly  be  made, 
together  with  the  possession  of  no  greater 
assurance  for  the  integrity  of  the  records 
than  may  be  found  at  home,  and  the  proprie- 
ty of  at  once  establishing  an  American  Herd 
Book,  will  be  apparent. 

A  work  of  this  kind  has  long  been  agitated 
by  various  gentlemen  connected  with  cattle 
breeding  in  America;  but  no  one  has  hitherto 
ventured  the  experiment,  although  earnestly 
called  for  by  a  numerous  body  of  breeders. 

Its  demand  then  being  connected,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  public  will 
sustain  an  effort  to  accomplish  it.  It  is  a  la- 
bor involving  industry,  research  and  di.'^crim- 
ination;  and  in  its  proper  execution,  demand- 
ing no  ordinary  degree  of  firmness  and  de- 
cision in  resisting  undue  admissions  within  its 
pages.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  an  act 
of  presumption  in  the  undersigned  to  assume 
this  responsibility;  but  he  can  only  answer 
that  some  one  must  undertake  it,  if  it  be  un- 
dertaken at  all;  and  having  been  a  consider- 
able breeder  of  Short  Horns  for  many  years, 
and  more  or  less  conversant  with  most  of  the 
principal  herds  of  this  country,  he  considers 
his  observation  and  experience,  together  with 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  volumes  of 
the  English  Herd  Book,  somewhat  of  a  guar- 
anty for  the  performance. 

Be  it  remembered  however,  that  the  task 
is  not  assumed  without  mature  reflection,  and 
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after  the  repeated  solicitations  of  several  dis- 
tinguished breeders  in  different  sections  of 
the  United  States;  and  if  pursued,  the  co- 
operation of  skilful  and  experienced  indivi- 
duals will  be  rendered.  But  Ibr  the  integ- 
rity of  its  execution,  the  undersigned  will  be 
solely  responsible. 

As  this  work  is  not  proposed  in  the  antici- 
pation of  private  gain,  so  neither  will  it  be 
expected  to  involve  pecuniary  loss.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  encouragement  which  will  be  given  to  it 
before  proceeding;  and  for  tliat  purpose  the 
undersigned  respectfully  asks  the  publica 
tion  of  this  notice  by  the  agricultural  press 
generally  in  tiie  United  States  and  the  Ca^ 
nadian  provinces,  for  which,  together  with 
a  copy  of  the  paper  containing  it,  directed 
to  him,  he  will  present  the  proprietor  with 
a  copy  of  the  work,  if  prosecuted. 

He  also  requests  all  who  approve  the  plan 
tx)  write  him,  post  paid,  if  by  mail,  previous 
to  the  first  day  of  July  next,  stating  the 
number  of  animals  they  propose  to  register, 
together  with  the  number  of  copies  they 
will  take.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  re- 
sponses are  made  to  encourage  the  under- 
taking, the  work  will  proceed ;  if  not,  it 
will  be  given  up.  The  determination  of 
going  on  with  it,  will  be  announced  through 
the  agricultural  papers  as  early  as  Septem- 
ber next,  and  those  proposing  to  patronize 
the  work  will  then  be  notified  to  forward 
their  respective  registers  of  cattle  immedi- 
ately, together  with  the  necessary  evidence 
of  their  correctness,  that  it  may  be  issued 
as  early  as  the  spring  of  1845. 

As  it  is  not  expected  that  the  sales  of  the 
book  will  more  than  pay  for  the  printing  and 
publication,  a  small  charge  for  admission 
will  be  required,  say  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  cents  for  each  animal,  as  the  number 
may  determine. 

Well  executed  portraits  of  animals,  the 
plates  being  furnished  by  the  owners,  will 
be  inserted  with  the  register. 

The  full  pedigree  of  each  animal  will  be 
given,  running  back  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent in  the  English  Herd  Book,  if  thus  fur- 
nished, together  with  its  reference  numbers, 
so  as  to  render  the  American  Herd  Book  a 
perfect  record  of  every  animaPs  genealogy. 
An  index  containing  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  every  breeder  whose  cattle  are 
registered,  will  be  inserted. 

Another  index  will  contain  the  name  of 
every  animal  and  the  page  on  which  it  is  re- 
corded. 

The  work  will  be  prefaced  with  a  full  and 
accurate  history  of  the  Short  Horn  breed  of 
cattle,  drawn  up  from  the  best  English  au- 
thorities, together  with  a  particular  account 


of  their  extraordinary  productions  both  in  the 
dairy  and  at  the  shambles. 

It  will  be  executed  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
the  style  of  the  English  Herd  Book,  well 
bound,  and  delivered  to  subscribers  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  three  dollars  a  copy,  either  at 
New  York,  Albany,  or  Buffalo,  at  their  op- 
tion. Lewis  F.  Allen. 
Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  April,  1844. 


THE  FARMERS'  CABINET, 

AND 

.A.MEmCAIT  liXSBD-BOOK. 


Philadelphia,  Fifth  Month,  1844. 


One  of  our  friends  at  Washington,  has  forwarded  a 
Report  on  the  means  of  improving  the  management, 
cultivation  and  fabrication  of  Hemp,  translated  by 
order  of  Congress,  from  the  Russian,  by  P.  Von 
Schmidt. 

To  the  planters  in  the  rich  Hemp  growing  districts 
of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  &.C.,  the  Report  will  be  exam- 
ined with  lively  interest.  Tiie  translator,  besides 
being  a  native  of  Riga,  in  Russia,  famous  for  its  su- 
perior production  of  this  article,  has  been  for  many 
years,  successfully  cultivating  it  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wabash,  in  Indiana ;  and  he  believes  that  if  properly 
pursued  and  encouraged,  the  time  may  not  be  very 
distant,  when,  instead  of  paying  millions  of  dollars 
to  foreign  countries,  for  supplies  necessary  for  oui" 
navigation,  we  may  become  exporters  of  Hemp  to  a 
considerable  extent.  We  have  in  the  office  a  remark- 
ably fine  specimen  raised  at  Ashland. 


We  hear  a  good  deal  said  about  the  Corn  laws  of 
England,  and  of  their  operation.  For  the  very  inte- 
resting pamphlet  in  relation  to  them,  a  part  of  which 
appears  in  the  present  number,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Mease. 


Willis  Gaylord,  senior  editor  of  the  Cultivator, 
died  at  his  residence,  Limerock  Farm,  Onandago  co., 
New  York,  on  the  27th  of  Third  mouth  last,  afler  an 
illness  of  little  more  than  four  and  twenty  hours,  in 
the  51st  year  of  his  age.  It  was  in  the  ordering  of 
Divine  Providence,  that  from  his  boyhood  he  should 
struggle  with  severe  bodily  infirmities,  which  shut 
him  out  from  the  more  active  pursuits  of  life.  With 
a  mind,  however,  of  more  than  ordinary  strength,  and 
more  than  ordinarily  well  disciplined,  it  was  his  de- 
light to  encounter  the  obstacles  which  physical  weak- 
ness placed  in  his  path.  It  was  his  privilege,  too,  to 
surmount  them:  and  in  dispensing  the  rich  stores  of 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired,  he  rendered  himself 
extensively  useful  to  others.  As  an  agricultural  wri- 
he  was  well  known  and  highly  res^pected.  If  we 
might  do  so  without  a  charge  of  obtrusiveness,  this 
opportunity  should  be  embraced  to  acknowledge  that 
we  sincerely  sympathize  with  the  editor  of  the  Culti- 
vator, as  well  as  with  the  family  of  the  deceased,  in 
their  bereavement.  We  shall  feel  in  common  with 
the  whole  agricultural  community,  that  we  greatly 
miss  the  labours  of  one,  to  whom  we  have  heretofore 
been  fund  of  looking  for  instruciion. 
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We  keep  on  hand  at  this  office,  and  will  supply  our 
friends  with  Agricultural  works  generally.  Among 
which  are 

THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  full- 
bound  in  leather; — Price  §4  00 
YOUATT  ON  THE  HORSE,  with  J.  S.  Skin- 
ner's very  valuable  Additions;  2  00 
BRIDGEMAN'S  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT;    2  00 
THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  BOOK;  37i 
THE  FARMER'S  LAND  MEASURER;  37^ 
DANA'S  MUCK  MANUAL;                                     60 
Complete  sets  of  the  FARMERS'  CABINET, 

half-bound,  7  vols.  5  75 

BEVAN  on  the  HONEY  BEE,  Sl^ 

JOHNSTONS  Agricultural  Chemistry,  2  25 

HEBIG'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,         25 
ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY,  25 

FAMILIAR  LETTERS,  12i 

As  well  as  his  larger  works  on  Chemistry  and  Agri- 
culture. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received   for  Colman's  Agri- 
cultural Tour  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
J[^  We  are  prepared  to  bind  books  to  order. 


We  have  received  from  Saxton  &  Miles,  New  York, 
a  copy  of  the  "  Farmer's  Mine,  or  Source  of  Wealth, 
being  a  compilation,  with  the  addition  of  new  and 
important  matter,"  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  ma- 
nure, by  Henry  Heermance.  To  which  is  added  "  Pro- 
ductive Farming,"  by  Joseph  A.  Smith.  It  is  for  sale 
at  Lindsay  &  Blakiston's,  and  also  at  this  Office. 

To  increase  the  manure  heap,  and  to  make  a  profit- 
able application  of  it,  as  well  as  of  artificial  manures, 
are  subjects  which  as  nearly  interest  our  farmers,  as 
any  other  of  their  every  day  duties— and  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  abundance  that  is  written — and  by  pre- 
sumption, read,  in  relation  to  these  matters,  farmers 
are  becoming  well  aware  of  this.  The  volume  before 
us  makes  liberal  drafts  from  valuable  publications, 
and  contains  a  large  amount  of  useful  information. 
Of  the  Essay  on  "Productive  Farming,"  we  have  here- 
tofore spoken. 

23"  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING. 
We  have  been  requested  to  mention  that  the  stated 
meetings  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting 
Agriculture,  are  held  at  their  room,  Washington  Hall 
South  Third  street,  the  first  fourth-day,  (Wednesday,) 
of  every  month. 


"  Every  man  his  own  Cattle  Doctor  :  containing 
the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  all  the  dis 
eases  incident  to  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine;  and  a  sketch 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  neat  cattle;  by 
Francis  Clater.  Edited,  revised,  and  almost  rewritten, 
by  William  Youatt,  author  of  "The  Horse,'  &c.,  with 
numerous  additions,  embracing  an  Essay  on  the  use 
of  Oxen,  and  the  improvement  in  the  breed  of  Sheep, 
&€.,  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  Assistant  Post-master  General 
with  numerous  cuts  and  illustrations." 

This  work  has  just  issued  from  the  press  of  Lea  k, 
Blanchard,  of  this  city,  and  is  for  sale  at  this  Office, 
price  50  cents.  Its  comprehensive  title  shows  very 
fully,  what  kind  of  matter  may  be  looked  fur  among 
its  contents,  and  the  names  of  Clatf-r,  Youatt,  and 
Skinner,  give  pretty  strong  proof  that  all  will  be  well 


arranged  and  useful.  The  diseases  common  to  horned 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  are  judiciously  delineated, 
and  their  mode  of  treatment  pointed  out.  The  Essay 
on  the  use  of  Oxen,  by  our  friend  Skinner,  is  well 
timed,  and  we  hope  will  have  the  influence  it  deserves 
in  persuading  our  farmers  in  many  situations,  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  their  horses,  and  to  increase 
their  oxen. 


The  following  premiums  will  be  awarded  at  the  in- 
termediate meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultu- 
ral Society  in  this  city,  on  the^fh  of  next  month,  viz: 

For  the  best  Rocket  Larkspurs,  not  less  than  twelve 
to  be  exhibited,  $2. 

For  the  best  Strawberries,  not  less  than  two  quarts, 
of  a  named  variety,  to  bs  exhibited,  $2. 

For  the  next  best  Strawberries,  not  less  than  two 
quarts,  of  a  named  variety,  to  be  exhibited,  $1. 

For  the  best  Cherries,  not  less  than  three  pounds,  of 
a  named  variety,  to  be  exhibited,  $2. 

For  the  best  Turnips,  grown  in  the  open  ground,  not 
less  than  two  dozen  to  be  exhibited,  $2. 

At  the  Stated  meeting  on  the  18lh  of  next  month:— 

For  the  best  garden  Roses,  twelve  named  varieties 
to  be  exhibited,  $3. 

For  the  next  best  garden  Roses,  twelve  named  va- 
rieties to  be  exhibited,  $2. 

For  the  best  Ranunculus,  eight  varieties  to  be  exhib- 
ited, $5. 

For  the  next  best  do.       do.        do.  $3. 

For  the  best  Pinks,  six  named  varieties  to  be  exhib- 
ited, $3. 

For  the  best  American  Seedling  Pink,  $2. 

For  the  best  Artichokes,  not  less  than  six  in  num- 
ber, $3. 

For  the  best  foreign  Grapes,  raised  under  glass,  not 
less  than  three  bunches,  $5. 

For  the  next  best  foreign  Grapes,  raised  under  glass, 
not  less  than  three  bunches,  $3. 

For  the  best  named  Cherries,  not  less  than  three 
pounds,  $2. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  for  his  elaborate  Report  for  1843. 
Such  a  mass  of  matter  relating  to  the  successful  indus- 
try of  our  country— to  its  agriculture  more  particu- 
larly—collected and  arranged  with  great  care,  cannot 
fail  to  be  highly  useful  and  gratifying  to  the  public. 
Had  Congress  ordered  50,000  instead  of  15,000  copies 
printed,  the  money  would  have  been  well  expended. 

We  are  informed  by  Richard  Leedom,  of  Moreland, 
in  this  county,  that  three  or  four  years  ago,  a  single 
grain  of  oats  in  his  potatoe  patch,  threw  up  39  stalks, 
which  yielded  5,208  grains— or  rather  skeletons  of 
grains,  or  grain  cells.  None  of  the  grains  matured,  if 
indeed  any  of  them  formed  more  than  the  bare  husk. 
The  stalks  and  heads  turned  an  unhealthy,  whitish, 
yellow  colour;  all  the  strength  of  the  plant  appearing 
to  be  exhausted  previously  to  the  formation  of  the 
grain. 

ICr  SHORT  ADVERTISEMENTS,  43 
The  subject  matter  of  which,  may  correspond  with  tl»e 
agricultural  character  of  this  paper,  will  be  inserted 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  insertion  often  lines 
or  less;  and  so  in  proportion  for  each  additional  line. 
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Seed  and  Implement  Ware-honse. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand  and  for  sale,  a  few 
pounds  of  Dickson's  Improved  Jiiibrid  Riita-baga  seed; 
this  turnip  is  larger,  better  flavoured,  and  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  common  kinds.  Garden,  grass,  and 
flower  seeds  of  all  kinds,  warranted  fresli.  Also, 
Straw-cutters  of  eight  diifersnt  p.'itt-rns;  among  which 
are  Hovey's  &  Conklin's,  new  and  very  superior- 
price  from  .$15  to  $-2.5  each.  Turnip  Jlrills,  $2  50  to  $8. 
Corn-Planters  of  various  patterns.  Horse  Rakes,  Cul- 
tivators, Churns,  Centre-dranght,  Ploughs,  from  $i  50 
to  $13  each.  Side-hill,  Subsoil,  Double  uiould,  and 
Shovel  Ploughs.  New  York  Ploughs,  from  8'2  to  $G 
each.  Also  good  Scythes,  various  makers,  75  cents  to 
$1  each.  Scythe  Sneeds,  from  37|  to  ST^  cents;  Rakes, 
Forks,  made  of  cast-steel,  a  superior  article— Grass 
Hooks,  Brier  Hooks,  Potatoe  Hoes,Biier  Scythes, Cow 
Chains,  Grain  Cradles,  very  cheap— Garden-lines  and 
Reels,  &c.,  &c.,  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices.  Persons 
in  want  of  implements  or  seeds,  are  invited  to  call  at 
the  Seed  and  Implement  Warehouse,  No.  176,  Market 
street,  between  Fifth  and  Si.vth  streets,  Philadelphia. 
D.  O.  Prouty. 

May  15</i,  1844. 


Imported  Durham  Cow. 

The  subscriber  having  removed  from  the  country, 
will  sell  his  superior  and  celebrated  Durham  Cow, 
Grace  Darling  For  pedigree  and  further  informa- 
tion, apply  to  Mr.  Aaron  Clement,  at  the  Agricultural 
Society's  rooms.  South  Third  street,  or  to 

A.  S.  Roberts, 
JVo.  70,  South  Second  Street. 


POUDRBTTE— a  valuable  manure— of  the  best  qual- 
ity, prepared  in  Philadelphia,  for  sale  at  the  office  of 
the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  No.  50,  N.  Fourth  street,  or  at 
the  manufactory,  near  the  Penitentiary  on  Coates' 
street.  Present  price,  $1  75  per  barrel,  containing 
four  bushels— $5  for  three  barrels— $15  for  ten  barrels, 
or  thirty  cents  a  bushel.  Orders  from  a  distance,  en- 
closingtha  cash,  with  cost  of  porterage,  will  be  prompt- 
ly attended  to,  by  carefully  delivering  the  barrels  on 
board  of  such  conveyance  as  may  be  designated. 
Farmers  to  the  South,  and  in  the  interior,  both  of  this 
State  and  New  Jersey,  are  invited  to  try  the  article. 
As  a  top-dressing  for  corn  around  the  hill— for  turnips, 
buckwheat,  &.C.,  it  has  been  used  to  great  advantage. 

D.  K.  Minor. 


PiiZZ.jA.Di:i.FIIIiSL  SHHH  STORS, 

No.  23  MARKET  STREET. 

M.  S.  Powell  keeps  a  constant  supply  of  Clover  and 
other  Grass  Seeds.  Also,  Northern  Seed  Barley;  Pota 
toe  Oats,  crop  1843,  weighing  40  lbs.  to  the  bushel; 
Seed-corn, — among  which  are.  Cooper's  Celebrated 
Prolific  Corn,  &c.  &;c. 

23=  GARDEN  SEEDS  generally. 


The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  Fourth 
month,  (April,)  1844,  was  a  little  more  than  one  inch 

and  a  third 1.354  iuches. 

Penn.  Hospital,  5th  mo.  1st. 
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THE    FARMERS'    CABINET, 

IS   PUBLISHED    MONTHLY    BY 

JOSIAH  TATUM,  No.  50  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


It  is  issued  on  the  fifteenth  of  every  month,  in  num- 
bers of  32  octavo  pages  each.  The  subjects  will  be 
illustrated  by  engravings,  when  they  can  b«  appropri- 
ately introduced. 

Terms.— One  dollar  per  annum,  or  five  dollars  for 
seven  copies — payable  in  advance. 

All  .subscriptions  must  commence  at  the  beginning 
of  a  volume.  Having  lately  struck  oft"  a  new  edition 
of  one  or  two  of  the  firmer  nuiiibL-rs,  which  had  become 
exhausted,  we  are  now  able  to  supply,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent,  any  of  the  back  volumes.  They  may  be  had  at 
one  dollar  each,  in  numbers,  or  one  dollar  twenty-five 
cents  h.Tlf-bound  and  lettered. 

For  five  dollars  paid  in  advance,  a  complete  set  of  the 
work  will  be  furnished  in  numbers,  including  the  eighth 


volume.  The  whole  can  thus  readily  be  forwarded  by 
mail.  For  twenty-five  c  nis  additional,  per  volume, 
the  work  may  be  obtained  neatly  half-bound  and  let- 
tered. Copies  returned  to  the  ollice  <jf  publication, 
will  also  be  bound  upon  the  same  terms. 

By  the  decision  T)f  the  Post  Master  General,  th«» 
"  Cabinet,"  is  subject  only  to  newspaper  postage  :  that 
is,  one  cent  on  each  number  within  the  state,  or 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  place  of  publication 
out  of  the  state,— and  one  cent  and  a  h.ilf  to  any 
other  pan  of  the  United  States— and  Post  Masters  are 
at  liberty  t^)  receive  subsciiptions,  and  forward  them 
to  the  Publishei  under  their  frank— thus  affording  an 
opportunity  to  all  who  wish  it,  to  order  the  wurk,  and 
pay  for  it  without  eApense  of  postage. 


Joseph  Rakcstraw,  Printer. 
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Agriculture  and  the  Corn-LaAV. 

(Concluded  from  last  No.  p.  301.) 

V.  From  what  has  been  already  said,  it 
appears  pretty  clear  that  restrictive  corn- 
laws  are  decidedly  injurious  to  the  farmer. 
It  remains  to  be  seen,  that,  of  all  possible 
modifications  of  such  laws,  that  which  is 
known  as  the  sliding-scale,  is  the  most 
fraught  with  mischief  and  delusion.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  very  quintescence  of  evil.  It 
is  ruinous  alike  to  the  merchant,  to  the 
manufacturer,  to  the  consumer ;  to  the  for- 
eign producer,  to  the  English  fariner.  If 
our  legislators  had  sat  down  in  all  diligence 
and  good  faith,  to  contrive  a  law  which 
should  be  productive  of  a  minimum  of  bene- 
fit to  any  class,  and  a  maximum  of  injury  to 
all,  they  could  not  possibly  have  devised  one 
more  exquisitely  adapted  to  its  end.  Such 
are  the  singular  errors  into  which  even  able 
men  will  ever  be  liable  to  fall,  when  they 
endeavour  to  counteract  the  operation  of 
natural  causes;   when  they  commit  them- 
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selves  to  an  impotent  struggle  with  the 
laws  which  govern  the  moral  and  material 
world. 

Had  the  sliding-scale  been  the  exact  con- 
verse of  what  it  is; — had  it  been  made  to 
slide  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  duty  fall- 
ing with  the  fall  in  price,  and  advancing 
with  its  advance ; — had  the  duty  been  nomi- 
nal at  40s.  and  prohibitory  at  73s.;  then, 
though  in  many  respects  more  burdensome 
to  the  community,  it  would  have  afforded  to 
the  farmer  a  less  delusive  protection  than 
the  present  law;  as  he  would  in  that  case 
have  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  high  priced 
years.  In  one  case  he  would  have  been  se- 
cured against  foreign  competition  by  low 
prices ;  in  the  other  case,  by  the  high  duty. 
His  protection  would  have  been  proportioned 
to  his  dani>er.  "  What,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  is  a  patron  ]  Is  he  not  one  who  will  see  a 
man  struggling  in  the  waves,  without  stretch- 
ing out  a  hand  to  his  assistance,  but  who,  as 
soon  as  he  has  reached  the  shore  in  safety, 
encumbers  him  with  help?"  Just  such  a 
patron  has  the  sliding-scale  proved  to  the 
deceived  and  miserable  farmer.  When 
wheat  is  at  40s.  a  quarte);,  and  no  foreign 
corn  can  in  consequence  possibly  come  in, 
it  mocks  him  with  a  needless  protection  of 
50  per  cent.  But  when  prices  are  rising, 
and  prospects  brightening  around  him,  and 
he — unhappy  dupe !  is  solacing  his  tantali- 
zed and  thirsty  soul  with  a  golden  vision  of 
73s.  a  quarter  for  his  coming  crop,  the  pro- 
tection is  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  the  del- 
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uge  of  foreign  competition  is  let  in  upon 
him.  Yet  tiiis  is  the  law  which  farmers,  in 
their  darkness,  have  been  strenuously  strug- 
gling to  save. 

The  sliding-scale  has  yet  a  further  opera- 
tion which  presses  with  peculiar  severity 
upon  the  English  agriculturist.  It  depresses 
prices  just  when  his  stock  of  corn  is  largest, 
and  when  he  is  most  anxious  to  realize  ; — 
and  raises  them  when  he  has  none  to  sell* 
This  is  not  an  accidental  operation :  it  is  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  a  sliding-scale.  In 
five  years  out  of  six,  prices  are  highest  just 
before  the  harvest,  because  then  the  stock  of 
wheat  in  the  country  is  the  lowest;  and  they 
fall  immediately  after  the  harvest,  from  the 
opposite  reason.  We  give  in  a  note  a  table 
illustrative  of  this  fact  from  1829  to  1841,t 
showing  that  the  average  price  has  invaria- 
bly fallen  about  harvest  time  nearly  eight 
per  cent.,  or  from  60s.  Ad.  to  .55s.  9d. 
quarter.  In  the  present  year,  this  result 
has  been  still  more  remarkably  brought  out 
The  harvest  was  unusually  early,  and  the 
stocks  of  farmers  more  than  usually  ex- 
hausted. On  July  9th,  the  weekly  average 
was  65s.  8d..;  on  September  10th,  when  the 
harvest  was  generally  got  in,  and  when 
farmers  in  the  south  were  ready  to  bring 
their  wheal  to  market,  it  had  dropped  to  51s 
6d. — a  fall  of  nearly  22  per  cent. ! 

Now   that  this   fall   is  to   be  attributed 


*  "The  sudden  admission  of  so  large  a  quantity  of 
foreign  wheat  in  September  1838,  [1.513,113  quarters 
in  one  week]  had  the  effect,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
certained deficiency  of  our  own  growth,  of  depressing 
markets;  so  that  the  average  price,  which  on  the  24th 
of  August  had  been  77s.,  declined  within  the  four  fol- 
lowing weeks  to  61s.  lOd.;  so  that  whereas  the  previ- 
ous rise  to  77s.  was  for  the  benefit  only  of  the  wealthier 
farmers,  who  had  been  able  to  hold  their  stocks  of  the 
crop  of  1837  to  the  last,  the  subsequent  fall  was  to  the 
detriment  of  the  numerous  class  of  small  farmers, 
who,  having  by  that  time  got  their  crops  in  every 
where  soith  of  the  Humber,  were  threshing  out,  and, 
as  usual,  bringing  the  earliest  supplies  to  market." — 
TOOKE,  III.  p.  30. 


Average 

Average 

Year. 

Price  of 

Price  of 

July  and  August. 

Sept.  and  Oct. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

182!) 

64    5i 

59    0 

1830 

69    8 

60    7i 

1831 

62    5 

59    8 

1S32 

60  10 

53    4 

18:« 

53    3 

51    5 

18.34 

46  10 

41    3 

1835 

40    8 

36    5 

1836 

48    0 

46    5 

1837 

56    4 

53    1 

1838 

71    0 

65    2 

183» 

70    3 

68  11 

1840 

71    2 

64    5 

1841 

69    5 

65    5 

chiefly,  though  not  altogether,  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sliding-scale,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  equally  observable  in  defective 
as  in  abundant  years.  But  for  the  sliding- 
scale,  a  rise  in  price  would  naturally  be  the 
immediate  consequence  of  a  deficient  har- 
vest. But  the  duty  being  always  lowest 
when  the  price  is  highest,  and  prices  having, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  generally  reached 
their  maximum  in  August  or  September, 
the  whole  of  the  foreign  corn  in  bond  is  cer- 
tain to  be  liberated  at  that  time,  and  is 
thrown  upon  the  market  so  as  to  depress  the 
price,  just  as  the  farmer — who,  being  rarely 
a  man  of  capital,  cannot  wait  till  the  reac- 
tion of  the  following  summer,  but  must  re- 
alize at  once — is  preparing  to  thresh  out  his 
wheat.  The  annexed  table*  will  show,  that, 
in  every  year  of  considerable  foreign  impor- 
tation since  the  enactment  'of  the  sliding- 
scale — except  1831  and  1839 — the  chief 
portion  has  been  poured  into  the  market  im- 
mediately before  the  harvest,  and  the  low- 
est point  of  duty  has  almost  always  been 
reached  in  August  or  September. 

The  experience  of  the  last  fourteen  years, 
then,  and  more  especially  of  the  present 
year,  must,  we  think,  have  convinced  the 
farmer,  that  the  inevitable  operation  of  the 
sliding-scale  is  to  expose  him  to  the  over- 
whelming competition  of  a  sudden  influx 
of  foreign  corn,  just  at  the  period  when  he 
has  most  to  sell,  when  he  is  most  anxious  to 
sell,  and  when  consequently  such  competi- 
tion will  be  most  severely  felt.  Is  this  the 
effect  which  he  looked  for  from  it?  Is  it  an 
effect  which  he  is  desirous  to  perpetuate"? 
Does  it  not  convince  him,  that  the  sliding- 
scale,  to  which  he  trusted  for  protection, 
has  been,  in  truth,  his  greatest  enemy  1 

But  it  has  a  still  further,  and  still  more 
hostile  operation  on  the  poor  farmer.  It  ex- 
poses him  to  the  depressing  competition  of 


Quarters  of  wheat 

and  wheat  flour 

Quarters  of  wheat 

Year. 

entered  for  home 

and  wheat  flour 

consumption  in 

entered  in  the 

July,  Aug.  &  Sept. 

other  nine  months. 

1829 

681,000 

761,000 

1830 

1,435,700 

204.000 

1831 

59,700 

1,447,000 

1832 

278,300 

98,400 

1833 

42.000 

42,000 

1834 

23,000 

41,900 

1835 

10,000 

18,500 

1836 

12,200 

17,900 

1837 

196,900 

46,100 

1838 

1,538,500 

409,500 

1839 

840  800 

1.870,POO 

1840 

1,587,600 

813,500 

1841 

2,343,200 

304,000 

]842t 

2,580.000 

320,000 

Total 

13,628.900 

6,4H5,300 

t  Up  to  September  5th. 
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a  larger  qiianlily  of  foreign  corn  than  is 
actually  wanted,  or  would  otherwise  co7ne 
in.  When  it  becomes  evident  that  our  har- 
vests are  likely  to  be  deficient,  orders  are 
sent  abroad  for  large  quantities  of  wheat, 
which  continue  to  come  in  long  after  the 
deficiency  is  supplied,  and  when  prices  are 
receding  to  a  moderate  level.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  this  extra  quantity: 
would  not  be  called  for  till  it  was  actually 
wanted.  But  as,  under  the  sliding-scale,' 
the  duty  is  rapidly  rising,  and  will  soon  be- 
come prohibitory,  the  importer  is  obliged  t0| 
enter  it  at  once,  and  bring  it  upon  a  market! 
where  it  is  not  required,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, it  must  tend  unduly  to  depress. 

Moreover,  this  happy  invention,  the  slid- 
ing-scale,  not  only  exposes  the  farmer  to  the 
risk  of  more  foreign  wheat  coming  in  than 
is  required,  but  of  much  coming  in  when 
none  at  all  is  required.  Tiie  corn  merchant 
is  obliged  to  act  beforehand  in  an  estimate 
of  probabilities.  If  he  conceives  that  the 
harves^ts  are  likely  to  be  deficient,  he  does 
not  wait,  as  under  a  free  trade  he  would  be 
able  to  do,  till  the  deficiency  is  ascertained, 
— but  he  sends  out  his  orders  for  foreign 
corn  to  come  in  at  the  period  when  the  duty 
is  usually  the  lowest,  and  the  price  the  high- 
est, viz.,  just  before  the  harvest.  But  it 
sometimes  chances,  that  he  is  mistakeii  in 
his  anticipations, — that  the  crop  turns  out  a 
fair  average,  and  that  importations  are  not 
needed.  But  his  orders  are  executed,  and 
the  foreign  corn  comes  pouring  in.  He 
dares  not  wait  for  the  chance  of  the  duty 
rising  to  a  point  which  shall  make  his  specu- 
lation overwhelmingly  ruinous:  he  must  lib- 
erate his  corn  on  the  best  terms  he  can,  and 
bring  it  to  market  as  early  as  he  can,  whe- 
ther wanted  or  not,  before  the  full  effect  of 
the  harvest  in  depressing  prices  has  had 
time  to  operate. 

This,  then,  is  the  fourth  count  of  the 
farmer's  indictment  against  the  corn-laws: 


I — that  they  introduce  foreign  corn  at  the 
worst  possible  moment; — that  they  inlro- 
\diice  more  than  is  loanted; — and  that  they 
introduce  it  lohen  not  wanted  at  all. 

VI.  Thus  far  we  have  considefed  the 
effect  of  the  corn-laws  on  the  interests  of 
the  farmer,  considered  merely  in  his  capa- 
city of  a  producer;*  and  as  a  producer,  we 
have  shown  them  to  be  in  every  way  inju- 
rious to  him.  Either  they  raise  the  average 
price  of  corn,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do 
not,  it  is  clear  that  neither  he  nor  his  land- 
lord has  any  interest  in  maintaining  them. 
If  they  do,  we  have  seen  that  his  landlord 
reaps  the  benefit,  because  he  calculates  his 
rent  accordingly.  But  the  farmer  is  a  con- 
sumer as  well  as  a  producer, — an  eater  of 
corn  as  well  as  a  grower  of  it;  and,  in  this 
capacity,  low  prices,  and  not  high  prices, 
are  desirable  for  him.  Nay,  more;  he  is  a 
consumer  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
individual  in  the  community;  for  to  his  own 
consumption  must  be  added  the  far  larger 
quantity  required  for  seed-corn,  and  for  feed- 
ing his  cattle.  High  prices,  therefore,  not 
only  add  materially  to  his  household  ex- 
penses; they  increase  his  cost  of  production, 
and  thereby  diminish  the  profits  of  his  occu- 
pation. This  point  is  too  clear  to  need  any 
further  elucidation.  As  consumers,  we  re- 
peat, farmers  are  more  interested  in  low 
prices  than  any  other  class  of  men  in  the 
country. 

But  farmers  are  consumers  in  another 
point  of  view.  They  have  to  feed  the  poor. 
In  the  agricultural  districts  they  are  the 
chief  rate-payers.  Now,  the  corn-laws  aug- 
ment the  poor-rates  by  a  double  operation. 
They  increase  the  number  of  paupers,  by 
depressing  trade  and  manufactures; — and 
they  add  to  the  cost  of  their  maintenance, 
by  raising  the  price  of  corn.  The  latter 
effect  may  be  judged  of  from  the  annexed 
table,t  from  which  it  appears,  that,  in  five 
agricultural  counties  alone,  the  difference  of 


*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  farmer  is  a  producer  of  other  articles  besides  corn  ;  he  is  a  producer 
of  meat,  of  milk,  of  cheese,  of  butter;  and  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  corn  rises,  must  the  people's  consump- 
tion of  the  oilier  articles  be  reduced.    But  our  limits  prevent  us  from  dwelling  upon  this  point  at  present. 


t  SUMS   E.XPENDED   FOR   THE   RELIEF   OF  THE   POOR. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  the  Old  Poor  Law.        1 

Under  the  New  Poor  Law. 

1829 

18.33 

1837           1           1839 

Bucks   

Bedford  

£ 
135.239 

84.513 
282,132 
222,381 

90.949 

£ 
124,200 

77,819 
2.39,946 
210.825 

84.293 

£ 
61,634 
37,447 
149,356 
169,449 
63.531 

£ 
72,367 
39,889 
165,340 
194  361 
81.373 

Essex    

Dorset 

Total  

£815,214 

je737,083 

i;481,417         1       £553,330 

Average  Price  of  Wheat 

6fis.    3d. 

52s.  lid. 

55s.  lOd.        1         70s.  8d. 
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pauper  expenditure  between  a  cheap  year, 
and  a  dear  one,  was  £78,131  under  the  old 
system,  and  £71,913  under  the  amended 
law.  The  former  effect,  though  equally 
certain,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  show  by  tabular 
statements ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  th'e 
manufacturing  districts,  when  prosperous, 
draft  off  and  provide  employment  for  many 
thousands  of  labourers  from  the  agricultural 
counties,  who  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
supported  by  the  rates  of  their  native  pa- 
rishes;*— that,  if  these  labourers  had  re- 
mained, or  were  now  to  be  returned  upon 
their  native  parishes,  the  consequent  aug- 
mentation of  the  rates  would  bring  ruin 
upon  every  farmer  in  the  country; — that 
this  re-emigration  will  assuredly  take  place, 
if  the  present  depression  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures should  unhappily  continue ; — and 
that  continue  it  assuredly  will,  unless  those 
restrictive  corn-laws,  which  press  so  hea- 
vily both  upon  our  foreign  commerce  and 
our  home  demand,  shall  be  speedily  removed. 
The  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  is  therefore 
necessanj  to  save  the  farmer  himself  from 
ultimate  and  entire  ruin. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  the 
corn-laws  upon  the  farm  labourer.  The 
effect  may  be  stated  in  two  words: — They 
raise  the  price  of  the  commodity  he  has  to 
buy,  and  lower  the  pride  of  the  commodity 
he  has  to  sell.  They  enhance  the  cost  of 
provisions,  and  depress  the  wages  of  labour. 

I.  Like  all  consumers,  the  agricultural 
labourer  has  a  paramount  interest  in  cheap 


food.  It  is  calculated,  that  in  ordinary 
years,  one  half  his  whole  expenditure  is 
laid  out  in  bread.  In  years  of  scarcity, 
however,  he  must  expend  much  more  than 
this,  and  yet  obtain  much  less.  When  the 
price  of  corn  is  low,  he  has  therefore,  a  far 
greater  command  of  the  comforts  and  neces- 
saries of  life  than  when  it  is  high.  This 
requires  no  elaborate  demonstration.  The 
labourer  knows  it  to  be  the  case.  A  very 
slight  consideration  will  show  that  it  must 
be  so.  Uniform  experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  so. 

Some  persons,  however,  have  ventured  to 
assert,  that  this  operation  is  counteracted  by 
an  alteration  in  the  rate  of  wages; — that 
ithe  wages  of  the  labourer  rise  and  fall  ac- 
cording to  the  price  of  corn,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  price  of  corn; — and  that  his 
command  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  conse- 
quence, always  remains  the  same.  The 
falsehood  of  this  statement  is  obvious  from 
the  following  consideration :  Years  of  high 
price  are  always  years  of  scanty  crops,  and 
are  so  merely  because  they  are  years  of 
scanty  crops.  To  affirm,  therefore,  that 
vvhen  corn  is  dear,  the  labourer  is  enabled 
to  purchase  as  much  bread  as  when  corn  is 
cheap,  is  to  affirm  that  he  can  obtain  a  larger 
proportion  of  a  scanty  crop  than  he  can  of 
an  abiindant  one ; — which  is  manifestly  both 
an  untruth  and  an  absurdity.  In  years  of 
scarcity,  it  is  obvious  that  some  classes  must 
consume  much  less  bread  than  they  do  in 
years  of  plenty;  because  there  is  much  less 
to  be  consumed.     What  are  these  classes  ? 


*  "We  do  not  know  the  exact  amount  of  migration  from  rural  to  industrial  districts,  but  we  know  that  it 
must  have  been  immense;  for  while  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  (i.  e.  the  excess  of  births  above 
deaths)  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  much  the  greatest  in  the  former,  the  actual  increase  has  been  much 
the  greatest  in  the  latter.  A  careful  examination  of  the  table  given  below,  coupled  with  the  annual  increase 
of  the  population,  will  leave  little  room  for  doubt,  that  since  1836,  the  manufacturing  districts  have  found  em- 
ployment and  subsistence  for  at  least,  400,000  additional  persons. 


AGRICULTURAL 
COUNTIES. 


Hereford 

Cumberland  .  ■ 

Norfolk 

Oxford 

Suffolk 

Buckingham  . . 


Average 


41 '3  00 


„   3    - 
CO    CJ  1-t 

.=  .5.2 


2.9 
4.8 
5.7 
61 
6.3 
6.4 


5=> 

C  00 

o  c 


one  in 
37 
36 
33 
32 
37 
36 


35 


one  in 
63 
51 
51 
50 
52 
52 


5-i 


MANUFACTURING 
COUNTIES. 


Lancaster  . 
Uiirham  ... 
Warwick  . . 

Si  afford 

York,  W.  R. 
Chester  .... 


Average 


£g-no 


3  rH 

C  X 
O  c 

i§ 


one  m 
.38 
35 
36 
32 
38 
43 


37 


2.5 


one  in 
32 
43 
45 
51 
43 
42 


43 


N.  B.  The  year  1830,  is  the  last  for  which  we  have  any  calculation  of  the  births.—"  J\'o«  Overprodvctim,' 
Sec,  by  W.  R.  Greq,  p.  16. 
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Are  they  the  rich,  or  are  they  the  poor? 
Are  they  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  or 
are  they  the  labouring  classes'?  We  know 
that  the  former  rarely  alter  at  all,  and  never 
alter  materially,  their  rate  of  consumption ; — 
we  know,  therefore,  that  the  consumption  of 
the  latter  must  fall  off  in  a  more  than  pro- 
portionate degree.  When  the  rich  are  com- 
pelled to  retrench,  they  retrench  in  luxuries, 
not  in  food.  When  the  pressure  of  scarcity 
compels  the  poor  man  to  retrench,  he  has  no 
luxuries  to  lay  down,  and  his  retrenchment 
therefore  falls  almost  immediately  upon  his 
daily  bread. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  case  in  many  parts  of 
England,  perhaps  in  all,  that  the  wages  of 
the  farm  labourer  do  vary  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  years  of  diversity ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  when  the  price  of  provisions  is  so  high 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  labourer  to 
maintain  his  family  on  his  ordinary  wages, 
those  wages  are  advanced,  though  in  an  in- 
adequate degree;  otherwise  he  would  be 
obliged  to  seek  assistance  from  the  parish ; — 
and  the  farmer  knows,  that  whether  he  pays 
the  advance  in  the  form  of  wages  or  of  poor- 
rates,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  mo- 
ment. In  like  manner,  when  the  price  of 
provisions  is  unusually  low,  wages  are  com- 
monly reduced,  because  the  general  redun- 
dance of  labour  in  the  agricultural  districts 
enables  the  farmer,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  to  procure  hands  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  earnings  that  will  afford  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. But  is  there  a  single  agricultural 
labourer  in  the  country  who  will  affirm  that 
his  wages  go  so  far  when  wheat  is  at  60s. 
as  when  it  stands  at  40s.'!  We  believe 
not. 

In  1835  and  1836,  the  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  farming  produce  were  unusually  low; 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was,  of 
course,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  existing  agricultural  distress.  Great 
numbers  of  witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  examined,  the  chief  portion  of 
whom  were  farmers.  Of  thirty-eight  of 
these,  who  were  particularly  questioned  as 
to  the  comparative  condition  of  the  labourer 
at  that  time,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  he  had  benefited  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  by  the  low  price  of  food,  only  eight 
spoke  doubtfully,  or  negatively; — the  re- 
maining thirty  declared  with  one  consent, 
that,  although  wages  were  unquestionably 
low,  the  labourers  were  in  general  fully  em- 
ployed, and  had  never  within  their  memory, 
been  in  so  comfortable  a  condition  or  able 
to  procure  so  large  a  supply  of  the  decencies 


and  necessaries  of  life.*  A  similar  com- 
mittee, which  had  sat  in  1833,  at  which 
period  also  prices  were  moderate,  and  pro- 
duce was  abundant,  reported  to  the  same 
effect  in  the  following  words: — 

"Amidst  the  numerous  difficulties  to 
which  agriculture  in  this  country  is  ex- 
posed, and  amidst  the  distress  which  unhap- 
pily exists,  it  is  a  consolation  to  find  that 
the  general  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  full  employment  is  belter  now 
than  at  any  former  period;  his  money 
loages  giving  him  a  greater  command  over 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life." 

In  1836,  when  the  committee  made  their 
report,  wheat  was  under  40s.  a  quarter. 
Within  three  years  of  this  period,  the  price 
had  reached  73s.,  or  nearly  double.  Was 
the  labourer  as  comfortably  oft'  in  18391  as 
he  had  been  in  18261  Could  he  procure 
any  thing  like  the  same  amount  of  whole- 
some and  nutritious  food?  Could  he  expend 
as  much  in  clothing  1  Had  his  wages  ad- 
vanced in  any  thing  like  a  corresponding 
proportion?  If  they  had,  why  was  the 
home  trade  so  bad?  Why  were  the  poor- 
rates  so  much  heavier  in  the  latter  year? J 
Why  had  the  consumption  of  excisable  arti- 
cles so  greatly  fallen  ofr?||  And  why  had 
the  duties  on  malt,  tea,  and  sugar,  been  so 


*  First,  Second,  and  Third  Reports  of  the  Committee 
of  1836,  especially  p.  353. 

f  "The  state  of  prices  of  provisions,  and  of  the  rate 
of  wages  in  the  last  two  years,  (1838,  1839,)  strikingly 
confirms  the  deductions  from  previous  experience  of 
the  little  tendency  which  exists  in  wages  to  follow  a 
fall  or  rise  in  the  prices  of  provisions,  except  at  long 
intervals,  and  then  only  in  a  degree  far  short  of  such 

fall  or  rise In  a  few  instances  the  wages  of 

agricultural  labourers  have  been  raised,  but  in  a  very 
trifling  proportion  to  the  rise  of  necessaries;  and  in 
cases  where  an  advance  has  been  granted,  it  has  rather 
been  from  motives  of  fear  or  humanity  on  the  part  of 
the  emplo/er,  than  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  an 
improved  demand  relatively  to  the  supply  of  labour." 
— TooKE  on  Prices,  III.  p.  52. 

I  In  spite  of  increased  economy  brought  about  by 
the  progressive  introduction  of  the  amended  law,  the 
total  amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  had 
risen  from  £3,800,000  in  1836,  to  X4,310,000  in  1839. 
And  the  increase  had  taken  place  in  every  county  in 
England,  except  Lincoln,  Shropshire,  and  Southamp- 
ton. 

U  The  excise  duties  collected  in  1836,  were  X16,587. 
992;  and  in  1839,  they  had  fallen  off  to  £15,488,000  in- 
stead of  having  risen  to  £17.088,000,  which  they  would 
have  done  had  they  kept  pace  with  the  population. 
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singularly  diminished  ?*  If  they  had  no^,  labour  by  fresh  land  being  brought  under 
what  becomes  of  the  assertion  that  the  high  the  plough; — and  consequently,  in  the  se- 
price  of  wheat  is  no  injury  to  the  farm  \a.-\\cond  place,  that  it  is  not  to  any  advance  in 
bourer?  I  agriculture   that  our  increasing  population 

II.  But  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  not  must  look  for  employment  and  support. 
only  nol  raised  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  i  But  the  population  of  Great  Britain  mul- 
corn ; — it  admits  of  certain  demonstration,  tiplies  at  the  rate  of  200,0(JO  annually,  of 
that  in  the  long  lun  they  are  actually  low-jl whom  three-fourths,  or  150,0U0,  must  be 
ered  by  the  operation  of  the  corn-laws.,  estimated  to  belong  to  the  working  classes, 
Tliat  these  laws  have  the  effect  of  curtailing!  who  must  either  starve,  or  live  upon  charity, 
both  the  foreign  and  the  home  demand,  fori  or  sub-sist  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.    Em- 


the  products  of  manufacturing  industry,  we 
shall  take  for  granted,  because  it  has  been 
so  repeatedly  proved,  and  is  now  so  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  that  all  reasoning  upon 
the  subject  here  would  be  superfluous.  In 
proportion  as  they  have  this  effect,  they 
limit  the  extension  of  manufactures,  and 
the  employment  of  the  people  therein.  They 
limit  tfie  demand  for  labour,  and  consequent- 
ly lessen  its  remuneration. 

The  number  of  individuals  occupied  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  not  increased, 
and  will  not  increase,  with  the  extension  ofj 
that  cultivation.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
diminished,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  con-: 
tiriue  to  diminish,  unless  some  such  change 
should  take  place  in  our  system  of  agricul- 
ture as  shall  approach  to  garden  cultivation. 
In  the  ten  years  ending  with  1830,  we  know 
that  tillage  had  been  much  extended,  and 
that  large  additional  quantities  of  land  had 
been  brought  under  the  plough.  The  num- 
ber of  enclosure  bills  passed  during  that  pe- 
riod was  205;  yet,  during  that  period,  the 
number  of  families  engaged  in  agriculture 
had  decreased  from  967,500  to  961,000; 
while  470,000  families  had  been  added  toj 
our  total  population.  The  returns  of  the, 
la^^t  ten  years,  from  1831  to  1841,  have  not 
yet  been  published ;  but  we  will  venture  to 
predict,  that,  when  published,  they  will 
show  a  similar  result.  From  this  we  draw 
two  conclusions,  which  admit  of  no  denial: 
— -first,  that  the  economy  of  labour  by  tjje 
introduction  of  improved  modes  of  culture, 
more  than  counterbalances  the  demand  for 


ployment  must  be  found  for  150,000  addi- 
tional pair  of  hanjds  every  year.  As  long  as 
trade  and  commerce  prosper,  they  will  find 
this  employment  in  manufacturing  pursuits, 
and  the  subsidiary  crafts; — when  trade  and* 
commerce  are  depressed  and  blighted,  they 
will  be  thrown  back  upon  the  land,  either 
to  live  in  idleness  upon  its  fruits,  or  by  com- 
petitio7i  to  depress  the  wages  of  the  farm- 
ing labourer.  Hitherto  the  course  of  events 
has  happily  followed  the  former  alternative; 
but  the  time  for  the  latter  is  fast  approach- 
ing, nay,  has  actually  commenced;  and,  un- 
less the  corn-laws  are  speedily  removed,  it 
can  no  longer  be  arrested.  Now,  we  have 
seen  that  no  additional  hands  are  required 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil; — in  fact,  their 
numbers  are  already  redundant.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  effect  of  the  annual  influx 
of  150,000  additional  labourers  into  a  market 
already  overstocked]  What  but  ruinously 
to  depress  the  wages  of  labour, — the  price 
of  the  only  commodity  the  poor  man  has  to 
sell!  The  conclusion  is  as  certain  as  any 
in  arithmetic,  that  such  a  check  to  the  ad- 
vance of  manufactvres  as  the  corn-laws 
are  fast  bringing  about,  will  infallibly  re- 
duce the  earnings  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer to  the  very  lowest  point  at  which 
even  the  most  uncomfortable  life  can  be 
sustained, — far  below  even  their  present 
pitiful  amount. 

As  to  what  the  corn-law  has  effected, 
some  controversy  may  arise.  As  to  what  it 
has  not  effected,  there  can  be  no  controversy 
whatever;  since  it  must  be  evident  to  the 
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dullest  understanding,  that  what  has  not 
been  effected  at  all,  cannot  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  corn-law.  The  corn-laws, 
then,  have  not  made  farmers  prosperous, — 
have  not  made  prices  steady, — have  not 
raised  nor  maintained  the  waa[es  of  the 
labourer.  Yet  these  were  the  avowed  ob- 
jects for  which  they  were  enacted.  The 
object  they  have  effected  was  one  which 
was  not  avowed,  viz.,  to  raise  the  rents  of 
the  landlords : — and  this  they  have  effected 
at  the  expense  of  undermining  that  national 
prosperity,  by  the  continuance  of  which  alone 
can  high  rents  be  permanently  secured. 
With  the  blind  unthrift  which  is  the  usual 
companion  and  corrective  of  rapacity,  they 
have  killed  the  goose  which  laid  their  golden 
eggs.  VV.  R.  Greg. 

Calon,  Lancaster,  Oct.  30th,  1842. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 
On  Driving  Sheep. 

I  HAVE  been  in  the  practice  of  purchasing 
and  driving  sheep  from  one  portion  of  this 
State  to  the  other,  for  several  years,  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers  to 
understand  my  method  of  conveying  them 
in  the  cheapest,  safest,  and  best  manner. 

We  start  them  on  the  road  as  early  as 
light  appears  in  the  eastern  horizon,  with 
an  assistant  before  them,  to  prevent  their 
rapid  progress,  and  many  unforeseen  acci- 
dents which  they  are  exposed  to.  It  will 
take  the  most  of  one  day  to  break  them  into 
a  proper  line  of  march.  On  the  first  day 
they  will  push  forward  several  miles  before 
they  incline  to  eat.  As  soon  as  they  will, 
let  them  commence  feeding  on  the  road- 
side. The  man  forward  will  take  care 
that  they  progress  but  little  faster  than 
they  usually  do  when  grazing  in  their  pas- 
tures. They  will  soon  learn  to  run  by  one 
another  two  or  three  rods,  then  stop  to  feed ; 
the  forward  column  will  frequently  form  a 
line  in  front,  as  they  feed  in  more  perfect 
order  than  many  of  our  flood-wood  compa- 
nies do  under  military  discipline.  By  this 
even  management  from  day  to  day,  they 
will  keep  full  and  not  be  fatigued.  We 
generally  let  them  rest  awhile  at  mid-day, 
and  secure  them  in  a  small  yard  about  sun- 
down, without  any  expense.  They  are 
ready  and  convenient  for  their  onward 
course  early  the  next  morning. 

I  have  thus  managed  from  600  to  1000 
many  times  on  several  days  journey;  they 
do  not  appear  fatigued,  but  look  full  through 
the  day.  Our  flocks  do  not  fall  away  in 
flesh,  but  often  gain  on  their  journey.  This 
method  must  look  reasonable  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  sheep; 


while  feeding  about  thin  pastures,  they  are 
always  on  the  move ;  the  most  active  are 
forward,  and  they  are  no  more  inclined  to 
feed  in  the  night  than  a  drove  of  turkeys. 

To  urge  them  along  in  the  winter  while 
snow  is  on  the  ground,  one  person  must 
take  a  few  and  drive  on  ahead,  those  behind 
will  follow  on ;  but  to  get  them  along  with- 
out fatigue,  they  must  be  allowed  to  string 
along  the  beaten  path  for  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance. 

The  shepherd-dog  must  be  a  valuable  ani- 
mal to  a  flock-master,  in  any  situation,  and 
it  is  a  wonder  that  we  have  none  of  them 
in  this  sheepish  state ;  in  an  especial  man- 
ner when  there  are  so  many  worthless  ani- 
mals reared  among  us.  If  any  of  your  read- 
ers have  an  extra  one  to  spare,  1  would  give 
in  exchange  a  valuable  merino  ram  for  it; 
both  parties  could  be  thus  mutually  bene- 
fited. Solomon  W.  Jewett. 

Weybridge,  Vt.,  Feb.  24th,  1844. 


Restoring  the  Drowned. — The  follow- 
ing directions  have  been  published  by  the 
American  Shipwreck  Society,  as  reported 
by  Valentine  Mott,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  General: 

"  Immediately  as  the  body  is  removed 
from  the  water,  press  the  chest  suddenly 
and  forcibly,  downward  and  backward,  and 
instantly  discontinue  the  pressure.  Repeat 
this  without  interruption,  until  a  pair  of 
common  bellows  can  be  procured.  When 
obtained,  introduce  the  nozzle  well  upon  the 
base  of  the  tongue.  Surround  the  mouth 
with  a  towel  or  handkerchief  and  close  it. 
Direct  a  bystander  to  press  firmly  upon  the 
projecting  part  of  the  neck — called  Adam's 
apple — and  use  the  bellows  actively.  Then 
press  upon  the  chest  to  expel  the  air  from 
the  lungs,  to  imitate  natural  breathing. 
Continue  this  at  least  one  hour,  unless  signs 
of  natural  breathing  come  on. 

"  Wrap  the  body  in  blankets,  place  it 
near  a  fire,  and  do  every  thing  to  preserve 
the  natural  warmth,  as  well  as  to  impart  an 
artificial  heat,  if  possible.  Every  thing, 
however,  is  secondary  to  inflating  the  lung^. 
Send  for  a  medical  man  immediately.  Avoid 
all  friction  until  respiration  shall  be  in  some 
degree  restored." 

Soda  for  Washing. — Take  two  pounds  of 
sal  soda,  two  pounds  of  hard  soap,  and  boil 
them  together,  in  10  quarts  of  water  for  two 
hours.  Put  one  pint  of  this  mixture  to  each 
pail  of  water  required  to  boil  the  clothes  in. 
They  should  be  put  to  soak  in  cold  water 
over  niffht. 


If  each  one  would  sweep  before  his  own 
door,  we  should  have  a  clean  street. 
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Saltpetre  and  Plaster  of  Paris. 


Vol.  Vllf. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Saltpetre  and  Plaster  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  order  to  ascertain  what 
manures  are  best  for  land,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  objects  of  agriculture.  Those 
objects  are  principally  to  produce  grain  and 
grass;  which  productions  are  used  for  the 
food  of  man  and  animals.  Food  and  cloth- 
ing for  man  are  the  ulterior  objects  of  farm- 
ing. I  will,  for  the  present,  confine  myself 
to  the  former.  What  are  the  elements  of 
the  food  of  man  ?  Dr.  Liebig  has  analyzed 
wheat  flour,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  starch, 
gluten  and  magnesia;  beef  and  other  ani- 
mal substances  consist  in  great  part  of  nitro- 
gen. The  gluten  of  wheat  is  the  only  part 
of  it  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  flesh, 
and  supplies  the  human  system  with  nitro- 
gen. Nitrogen  being  the  principal  constitu- 
ent of  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  also  of  flour, 
makes  those  substances  the  fittest  and  strong- 
est food  for  man.  As  flesh  contains  so  much 
nitrogen,  it  follows  that  the  food  of  animals, 
viz.,  grain  and  plants,  should  contain  nitro- 
gen ;  and  in  corroboration  of  that  inference, 
Dr.  Liebig  says  that  nitrogen  is  an  invari- 
able constituent  of  plants, — and  that  corn, 
grass,  and  all  plants  without  exception,  con- 
tain nitrogen.  And  in  turn,  as  plants  and 
grain  contain  nitrogen,  it  is  important  tliat 
the  manure  intended  for  the  food  of  plants, 
should  contain  all  the  nitrogen  possible;  and 
that  it  should  be  retained  in  any  manure 
that  the  farmer  has,  and  not  suffered  to  rise 
from  it  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  be  blown 
away  by  the  wind. 

But  what  is  nitrogen,  if  it  is  so  importanf? 
It  is  a  simple  substance  in  the  form  of  a  gas; 
it  constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  the  atmos- 
phere;  it  rises  from  putrefying  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  also  from  animal  ma- 
nures, and  especially  from  the  urine  of  men 
and  horses;  it  rises  from  these  substance? 
in  the  form  of  ammonia — which  is  composed 
of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen — which  unite 
with  the  carbonic  acid,  which  also  exists  in 
the  atmosphere  generally,  and  form  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia.  Nitrogen  is  also  a  princi- 
pal constituent  of  saltpetre,  in  the  language 
of  chemistry,  called  nitre.  Those  who  have 
paid  some  attention  to  chemistry,  know  very 
well  what  nitrogen  is.  We  farmers  must 
have  recourse  to  chemistry;  we  know  no- 
thing about  manures  except  as  to  their  ap- 
parent effects;  we  do  not  know,  without  the 
aid  of  chemistry,  which  of  the  elements  or 
simple  substances  of  which  that  manure  is 
composed,  produces  those  effects. 

Dr.  Liebig  says,  "This  ammonia  has  not 
been  produced  by  the  animal  organism,  it 


existed  before  the  creation  of  human  beings, 
— it  is  a  part,  a  primary  constituent,  of  the 
globe  itself"  It  is  undoubtedly  not  only  an 
mdispensable  manure,  but  a  cheap  one.  The 
nitrogen  of  decaying  animals  and  vegetables 
rises  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  am- 
monia, and  whenever  it  rains,  this  ammonia 
is  brought  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  is  as  constantly  re- 
placed by  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matters.  A  part  only  of  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  which  is  conveyed  by 
rain  to  the  soil,  is  received  by  plants,  be- 
cause a  certain  quantity  of  it  is  volatilized 
with  the  vapour  of  water;  only  that  portion 
of  it  can  be  assimilated  or  taken  up  by  the 
roots,  which  sinks  deeply  into  the  soil,  or 
which  is  conveyed  directly  to  the  leaves  by 
dew,  or  is  absorbed  from  the  air  along  with 
the  carbonic  acid. 

Saltpetre  is  made  from  decayed  vegetable 
and  animal  matter,  combined  with  potash, 
proving  one  constituent  of  saltpetre  identical 
with  nitrogen.  Ammonia  is  an  extremely 
pungent  gas,  and  is  manufactured  from 
horns,  bones,  parings  of  hides,  and  other 
animal  substances.  Liquid  ammonia  is 
known  also  by  the  name  of  spirit  of  harts- 
horne.  As  ammonia  and  saltpetre  are 
manufactured  from  vegetable  and  animal 
substances,  it  follows  that  nitrogen — the 
principal  constituent  of  both — must  have 
been  food  of  both  plants  and  animals. 

The  only  remaining  question  can  be,  how 
is  such  a  volatile  substance  to  be  fixed  in 
the  soil,  and  kept  in  the  possession  of  the 
agriculturist. 

Mr.  Liebig  has  also  decided  this  matter; 
he  says,  "The  evident  influence  of  gypsum 
upon  the  growth  of  grasses — the  striking 
fertility  and  luxuriance  of  a  meadow  upon 
which  it  is  strewed — depend  principally 
upon  its  fixing  in  the  soil  the  ammonia  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  would  otherwise  be 
volatilized,  with  the  water  which  evaporates. 
The  carbonate  of  ammonia  contained  in  rain 
water,  is  decomposed  by  gypsum  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
sal-ammoniac.  Soluble  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia and  carbonate  of  lime  are  formed ;  and 
this  salt  of  ammonia  possessing  no  volatility 
is  consequently  retained  in  the  soil.  All 
the  gypsum  gradually  disappears,  but  its 
action  upon  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  con- 
tinues as  long  as  a  trace  of  it  exists." 

Again,  he  says,  "It  is  quite  evident  there- 
fore, that  the  common  view  concerning  the 
influence  of  certain  salts  upon  the  growth 
of  plants,  evinces  only  ignorance  of  its  cause. 
The  action  of  gypsum  or  chloride  of  calcium, 
really  consists  in  their  giving  a  fixed  condi- 
tion to  the  nitrogen,  or  ammonia  which  is 
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brought  into  the  soil,  and  which  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  nutrition  of  plants." 

He  says,  "  In  order  to  form  a  conception 
of  the  effect  of  gypsum,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  remark,  that  110  lbs.  of  burned  gypsum 
fix  as  much  ammonia  in  the  soil,  as  6,880 
lbs.  of  horses'  urine  would  yield  to  it,  even 
on  the  supposition  that  all  the  nitrogen  of 
the  urea  and  hippuric  acid — of  the  urine — 
were  absorbed  by  the  plants  without  the 
smallest  loss,  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  If  we  admit,  with  Boussingault, 
that  the  nitrogen  in  grass  amounts  to  one 
hundredth  of  its  weight,  then  every  pound 
of  nitrogen  which  we  add  increases  the  pro- 
duce of  the  meadow  100  lbs.,  and  this  in- 
creased produce  of  100  lbs.  is  effected  by 
the  aid  of  a  little  more  than  4  lbs.  of  gyp- 
sum." 

'  In  continuation,  he  says:  "Water  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  effect  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  gypsum,  on  account  of  its  diffi- 
cult solubility — one  part  of  gypsum  requires 
400  parts  of  water  for  solution — and  also  to 
assist  in  the  absorption  of  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  by  the  plants ;  hence  it  happens, 
that  the  influence  of  gypsum  is  not  observ- 
able on  dry  fields  and  meadows.  In  such  it 
would  be  advisable  to  employ  a  salt  of  more 
easy  solubility,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium. 
The  decomposition  of  gypsum  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  does  not  take  place  instantane- 
ously; on  the  contrary,  it  proceeds  very 
gradually,  and  this  explains  why  the  action 
of  the  gypsum  lasts  for  several  years." 

From  the  above  we  may  infer  that  Plaster 
of  Paris  should  be  strewed  on  land  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  because  in  the  winter  and 
early  part  of  spring  the  earth  becomes  com- 
pletely saturated  with  rain  and  snow  water, 
and  of  course  any  gypsum  that  may  be  on 
the  soil,  will  have  a  much  better  chance  of 
being  rendered  favourable  to  the  action  of 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  than  it  would 
have  late  in  the  spring,  when  evaporation 
goes  on  much  more  rapidly,  and  rain  water 
is  not  sutiered  to  remain  long  on  the  fields 
in  sufficient  quantities. 

A  very  partial  knowledge  of  the  above 
subject,  will  show  farmers  the  folly  of 
spreading  farm-yard  manure  on  ploughed 
fields  and  leaving  it  lay  on  the  top  of  the 
ground,  until  all  the  nitrogen  has  risen  from 
it  into  the  atmosphere  and  blown  away  by 
the  winds.  Rusticus. 

Strasbur?,  Pa.,  March,  1844. 

The  readers  of  the  Cabinet  have  been  more  than 
once  reminded,  that  the  editor  does  not  himself  adopt, 
or  endorse  the  views  of  his  correspondents,  nor  does 
he  wish  others  to  do  so,  further  than  suits  the  judg 
ment  of  each  one.  With  respect  to  the  necessity  or 
expediency  of  sowing  plaster  of  Paris  in  the  autumn, 


in  order  to  insure  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit,  we 
apprehend  that  although  the  decomposition,  &c.,  of 
plaster,  may  not  be  instantaneous,  it  is  yet  not  so  very 
tardy,  as  to  make  the  winter  rains  necessary  to  bring 
it  into  operation.  Experience  has  led  the  editor  to 
conclude,  that  about  the  middle  or  20th  of  the  Fourth 
month,  after  the  clover  has  got  cleverly  into  leaf,  is 
the  best  time  for  sowing  plaster.  A  still  morning 
with  a  heavy  dew,  affords  a  fine  opportunity.  It  is 
undesirable  to  sow  it  during  a  drought,  as  it  will  not 
be  likely  to  operate  while  that  continues.— Ed. 


Corned  Crows. 


Perhaps  sorAe  one  innocently  enough  may  ask  why 
the  following  should  appear  in  the  Cabinet?  But 
surely  if  its  drollery  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  passport 
for  it,  we  might  plead  the  propriety  of  giving  recipes 
for  saving  the  crops  of  the  farmer,  without  admitting 
for  one  moment,  that  so  respectable  a  calling  as  his, 
could  number  among  its  professors  a  single  individual 
who  might  take  a  profitable  lesson  from  the  drunken 
crows.  The  Ledger  says  it  lately  appeared  in  an  Illi- 
nois paper. — Ed. 

Colonel  B has  one  of  the  best 

farms  on  the  Illinois  river.  About  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  it  are  now  covered  with  wav- 
ing corn.  When  it  came  up  in  the  spring, 
the  crows  seemed  determined  on  its  entire 
destruction.  When  one  was  killed,  it 
seemed  as  though  a  dozen  came  to  its  fune- 
ral ;  and  though  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle 
often  drove  them  away,  they  always  re- 
turned with  its  echo.  The  Colonel  at 
length  became  weary  of  throwing  grass, 
and  resolved  on  trying  the  virtue  of  stones. 
He  sent  to  the  druggist  for  a  gallon  of  alco- 
hol, in  which  he  soaked  a  few  quarts  of  corn, 
and  scattered  it  over  his  field.  The  black- 
legs came  and  partook  with  their  usual 
relish,  and  as  usual  they  were  pretty  well 
corned ;  and  such  a  cooing  and  cackling — 
such  a  strutting  and  swaggering.  When 
the  boys  attempted  to  catch  them,  they  were 
not  a  little  amused  at  their  staggering  gait, 
and  their  zig-zag  way  through  the  air.  At 
length  they  gained  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
land  there  being  joined  by  a  recruit  which 
happened  to  be  sober,  they  united  at  the  top 
of  their  voices  in  haw-havi'-hawing,  and 
shouting  either  in  praise  or  dispraise  of  alco- 
hol ;  it  was  difficult  to  tell  which,  as  they  tat- 
tled away  without  rhyme  or  reason.  But  the 
Colonel  saved  his  corn.  As  soon  as  they 
became  sober,  they  set  their  faces  steadfast- 
ly against  alcohol.  Not  another  kernel 
would  they  touch  in  his  field,  lest  it  should 
contain  the  nauseous  thing,  while  they  went 
and  pulled  up  the  corn  of  his  neighbours. 
They  have  too  much  respect  for  their  cha- 
racter, black  as  they  are,  again  to  be  found 
drunk. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
relative  to  the  Application  of  Lime  to 
the  different  qualities  of  Soil,  and  the 
use  of  Calcareous  matter  for  Agricuitu 
ral  purposes. 

Concluded  from  last  No.  p.  309. 

Of  the  effect  of  Lime  upon  the  quality  of 
crops,  and  upon  matters  injurious  to 
them. 

The  settled  judgment  of  observant  farmers, 
both  in  Europe  and  our  own  country,  seems 
to  be,  that  its  application  promotes  the 
growth  and  improves  the  quality  of  all  our 
grains  and  grasses,  in  all  soils  deficient  in 
calcareous  matter,  and  by  its  neutralizing 
effect  upon  our  soils,  frees  us  from  any  nox- 
ious weeds  and  insects.  Would  not  those 
who  seek  to  have  the  standard  weight  of 
wheat  reduced,  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
increase  both  its  aggregate  and  specific 
weight  by  the  application  of  lime  and  mar 
to  their  lands,  instead  of  looking  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  standard  below  60  pounds  to  the 
bushel?  Let  us  not  fall  back  in  this  enter- 
prizing  age. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  admitted  in 
England,  that  lime  tends  to  prevent  smut  in 
wheat,  when  applied  to  the  grain  before 
seeding.  Being  soaked  a  few  hours  in  a 
strong  brine  of  salt  and  water,  it  is  then 
mixed  with  fresh  slaked  lime  in  fine  pow- 
der and  sown.  Lime  as  well  as  the  alkalies 
quickens  the  germination  of  all  seeds,  and  so 
hastens  the  coming  up  of  all  seeded  and 
planted  crops.  Acid  substances  injurious  to 
growing  plants,  are  neutralized  by  lime. 

These  acids  often  exist,  more  particularly 
in  newly  drained  marshy  or  boggy  land. 
Sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas, — very  injuri- 
ous to  living  plants, — is  common  in  the 
same  kind  of  soil ;  and  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lime  is  applied  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil,  the  hurtful  compound 
is  decomposed,  and  an  oxide  of  iron  and  sul- 
phate of  lime  or  gypsum  is  formed,  both  of 
which  are  essential  to  plants. 

Having  thus  indicated  some  of  the'most 
important  effects  produced  by  lime  in  its  re- 
lations to  agriculture,  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  modes  of  applying  it  to 
the  soil. 

Of  the  best  modes  of  applying  Lime. 

Unfortunately  the  great  body  of  the  agri- 
culturists of  our  country,  and  indeed  of  the 
world,  have  hitherto  been  too  little  disposed 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
fixed  principles  of  the  sciences  appertaining 
to  their  profession.  Without  some  such 
knowledge  we  are  often  liable  to  entertain 


wrong  views,  and  be  mistaken  in  matters  of 
fact  coming  under  our  notice.  How  often 
do  we  find  persons  firmly  adhering  to  false 
facts,  which  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
involved,  would  have  guarded  them  from? 
Upon  this  subject  we  submit  the  following 
observations. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  must  be  ob- 
vious to  every  one  who  will  look  into  the 
subject,  that  to  attain  the  greatest  effect 
from  lime,  it  must  be  applied  in  a  perfectly 
fine  powder  or  in  solution,  and  be  intimately 
mixed  with  the  soil  to  a  proper  depth. 

But  bearing  in  mind  its  solubility,  we  are 
warned  by  economy  not  to  apply  it  much 
below  the  surface,  because  it  never  ascends 
unless  brought  up  by  the  plough,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  incessantly  descending  deeper 
into  the  soil.  The  more  porous  the  soil  the 
more  rapidly  it  will  descend,  and  of  course, 
should  not  be  placed  so  deep  in  a  friable 
soil,  as  it  may  be  in  a  stiffer  one. 

Besides  being  carried  down  by  solution, 
it  is  found  to  descend  in  powder  by  being 
washed  mechanically  through  the  interstices 
of  a  friable  or  recently  cultivated  soil.  It 
seems  clear  therefore,  that  lime  should  ei- 
ther be  laid  on  the  surface  as  a  top  dressing, 
or  only  mixed  with  the  surface  soil  by  the 
harrow  or  cultivator. 

In  eastern  Pennsylvania,  where  the  farm- 
ers have  long  had  experience  in  the  use  of 
lime,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  late  years, 
to  spread  it  carefully  upon  their  grass  lands 
at  least  two  years  before  ploughing  them. 
The  excellence  of  this  system  is  sustained 
both  by  theory  and  practice — because  much 
of  the  lime  will  be  found  to  have  sunk  some 
inches  into  the  soil,  but  not  below  the  reach 
of  the  plough,  which  turns  it  up,  and  by  sub- 
sequent cultivation  it  becomes  well  mixed 
through  the  soil. 

Quick  lime  and  manure  should  not  be 
mixed  together  or  applied  about  the  same 
time  to  the  soil — the  intervention  of  a  year 
would  be  better  perhaps,  for  the  reason,  that 
it  very  rapidly  decomposes  the  manure  and 
liberates  faster  than  is  necessary  the  valu- 
able gaseous  matters,  which  should  remain 
in  the  soil  as  far  as  possible  until  the  plants 
absorb  them.  In  hot  weather  this  effect 
would  be  more  pernicious  than  when  the 
ground  is  cold.  These  objections  to  mixing 
lime  with  manure  do  not  apply  to  marl, 
which  acts  very  slowly  upon  manure.  Lime 
is  useful  in  composts  which  contain  little  or 
no  stable  manure ;  in  fact,  both  experience 
and  theory  coincide  in  favour  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  most  economical  mode  of  using 
lime,  is  by  mixing  with  at  least  five  or  six 
times  its  weight  of  earth, — which  is  the 
better,   if  rich  in   vegetable  matter, — the 
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mixture  should  lay  several  months  before 
using.  Lime  applied  in  this  way,  acts  more 
promptly  upon  the  o-rovving-  crop  than  when 
applied  alone,  and  the  bulk  of  matter  being 
greater  it  may  be  more  uniformly  spread 
over  the  ground. 

Almost  every  farn^.er  can  find  materials 
for  such  composts,  in  swamps  or  ditches. 
As  the  decay  of  organic  matter  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere, of  course  lime  aids  it  most  when 
near  the  surface,  and  when  buried  deep  in 
the  soil  is  almost,  if  not  quite  useless  for  this 
purpose. 

Of  the  quantity  to  be  applied. 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  expe- 
rience should  guide  us  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
per quantity  to  be  applied  to  tlie  acre,  inas- 
much as  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
among  those  who  use  lime.  And  this  diver- 
sity of  opinion,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
believe,  will  continue  to  exist  until  analysis 
is  resorted  to  as  our  guide — both  as  to  the 
properties  of  the  soil  and  the  quality  of  the 
lime.  In  England,  it  is  common  to  u^rc  from 
160  to  320  bushels  per  acre.  The  heat  of 
our  summers  in  rapidly  effecting  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matters,  does  much 
here,  that  in  England  requires  the  aid  of 
lime — and  the  alternate  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing of  our  soil  in  winter,  render  less  lime 
necessary  to  promote  the  disintegration  of 
the  mineral  substances. 

It  was  formerly  more  common  to  apply 
lime  in  larger  doses,  and  at  longer  intervals 
than  seems  to  be  preferred  now.  The  more 
carefully  the  lime  is  applied,  the  less  is 
required,  and  from  all  the  information  we  at 
present  have  upon  the  subject,  we  incline  to 
the  belief,  that  a  quantity  equal  to  about  40 
to  50  bushels  of  good  quick  lime,  should  be 
applied  to  an  acre  on  most  of  our  soils,  and 
repeated  every  eight  or  ten  years;  or  what 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  half  that  quantity 
in  compost,  applied  at  shorter  intervals. 
The  reason  why  lime  must  be  repeatedly 
added  to  soils,  we  hope  we  have  rendered 
sufficiently  obvious  to  all  in  the  facts  al- 
ready stated, — because  we  regard  it  as  a 
highly  important  matter,— that  the  quantity 
is  incessantly  being  reduced  by  what  is  car- 
ried off  in  the  rain  water,  water  percolating 
through  the  soil,  absorbed  by  plants  and 
carried  off  in  the  crops,  &c.  We  think 
then  that  experience  confirmed  by  theory, 
points  to  the  propriety  of  applying  small 
doses  at  short  intervals.  By  adopting  this 
mode,  the  lime  is  kept  nearer  the  surface 
and  more  uniformly  distributed  to  every  part 
of  the  soil,  so  that  every  fibre  of  the  roots 
of  the  growing  plants  can  have  its  due  sup- 


ply, and  all  the  matters  of  the  soil  are  more 
likely  to  be  continually  acted  on. 

The  shell  marls  so  bountifully  dispensed 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  our  State,  be- 
low tide  water,  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  our  tide 
water  districts. 

They  consist  of  marine  shells  mixed  with 
sand  or  clay,  and  their  value  is  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  shells  they  contain  suscep- 
tible of  being  readily  disintegrated.  When 
they  consist  principally  of  hard  shells,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  calcine  them,  if  good 
marl  cannot  be  had.  The  marl  should  lay 
on  the  surface  one  or  two  years,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  shells,  before  being 
ploughed  in,  in  order  that  the  shells  may  be 
crumbled  to  powder,  or  as  nearly  so  as  pos- 
sible. The  composition  of  our  marls  varies 
so  much,  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  as 
to  the  quantity  proper  to  be  applied;  all  we 
can  do  is  to  refer  those  interested,  to  the  re- 
ports of  Professor  Ducatel,  the  late  State 
Geologist,  in  which  they  will  find  much 
valuable  information. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  by  those 
cultivating  limestone  lands,  that  the  calca- 
reous principle  was  not  wanting  in  them. 
Believing  that  this  opinion  is  founded  in 
error  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  it 
may  not  be  deemed  entirely  out  of  place  in 
concluding  this  subject,  to  recommend  the 
use  of  lime  upon  them,  unless  chemical  ana- 
lysis should  show  a  sufficiency  of  it  in  the 
soil. 

Of  the  value  of  Lime  compared  with  com- 
mon manure. 

Chemical  analysis  shows  that  common 
barn-yard  manure  contains  all  the  ingredi- 
ents that  enter  into  the  composition  of 
plants,  and  if  the  dung  of  all  the  domestic 
animals  on  a  farm  be  mixed  together,  the 
mineral  constituents  will  be  found  about  in 
the  proportion  required  by  our  cultivated 
crops.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  applica- 
ble to  all  soils,  and  in  every  climate. 

The  committee  know  of  no  means  where- 
by the  comparative  value  of  lii*»e  and  com- 
mon manure  could  be  ascertained.  The 
action  of  common  manure  lasting  only  some 
two  or  three  years,  whilst  that  of  lime  is 
prolonged  to  20  or  30  or  more  years. 

Of  Sulphate  of  Lime  or  Gypsum. 

Although  not  directed  by  the  order  of  the 
House,  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  uses  or 
effects  of  lime  in  this  form,  we  take  leave 
to  submit,  that  Professor  Liebig  says,  that 
the  action  of  gypsum  "depends  only  upon 
its  fixing  in  the  soil  the  ammonia  of  the  at- 
mosphere, which  would  otherwise  be  vola- 
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talized,  with  the  water  which  evaporates. 
The  carbonate  of  ammonia  contained  in  rain 
water  is  decomposed  by  gypsum,  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
sal-ammoniac.  Soluble  sulphate  of  ammO' 
nia  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  formed ;  and 
this  salt  of  ammonia  possessing  no  volatility 
is  consequently  retained  in  the  soil.  All 
the  gypsum  gradually  disappears,  but  its 
action  upon  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  con 
tinues  as  long  as  it  exists."  This,  as  we  be 
lieve  well  established  fact,  most  strongly 
urges  the  necessity  of  its  application  to  all 
soils  in  which  it  is  deficient,  and  also  to  the 
utility  of  applying  it  liberally  to  composts 
and  manure  heaps;  it  also  materially  lessens 
the  odors  from  stables,  privies,  &c.,  whereby 
the  health  of  man  is  promoted,  as  well  as 
of  the  domestic  animals.  Gypsum,  like  lime, 
however,  frequently  contains  a  large  propor 
tion  of  matters  foreign  to  it — most  generally 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  materials  of 
which  clay  consists. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  take  it  for 
granted,  that  its  use  will  be  greatly  extended, 
and  how  far  the  farmer's  interest  is  protected 
under  our  present  system  of  inspection,  in 
relation  to  the  purity  of  this  article,  we  know 
not.  The  subject,  we  think,  merits  public 
attention. 

Concluding  remarks. 

A  few  years  since,  the  use  of  lime  for 
agricultural  purposes  in  the  State,  was  al 
most  wholly  confined  to  a  few  persons  in 
the  vicinity  of  what  is  called  the  Gunpow- 
der limestone  districts,  in  Baltimore  county, 
and  fewer  still  in  Carroll  and  Frederick 
counties,  on  the  Western  Shore,  and  in 
Talbot,  Kent  and  Queen  Anne  counties,  on 
the  Eastern  Shore.  At  this  time,  however, 
its  use  is  rapidly  spreading  all  over  the 
State.  The  valuable  beds  of  marl  in  the 
lower  counties  so  long  neglected,  are  being, 
we  believe,  more  extensively  used,  although 
much  less  so  than  their  intrinsic  value  merits. 
Their  use  should  not  be  confined  to  the  farms 
on  which  they  occur,  but  all  along  the  navi- 
gable shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its 
tributaries,  at  least,  if  not  along  the  lines  of 
all  our  public  improvements.  Their  exist 
ence,  in  many  places,  within  a  few  yards  of 
where  vessels  can  ride,  greatly  favours  their 
use. 

Pure  lime,  however,  can  be  more  advan- 
tageously hauled  by  the  farmer  to  greater 
distances,  and  consequently  immense  quan- 
tities of  lime  will  be  wanting  in  our  tide 
water  counties  through  all  coming  time. 
The  cause  of  the  great  extension  of  the  use 
of  lime,  is  attributable  partly  to  the  diffusion 
of  more  correct  views  in  regard  to  its  uses 


in  agricultural  operations,  and  the  sanctions 
of  experience  greatly  aided  by  a  large  re- 
duction in  price. 

Formerly  our  tide  water  counties  pro- 
cured their  stone  lime  from  two  sources, 
principally,  viz :  the  Gunpowder  district  in 
Baltimore  county,  and  Thomastown,  in 
Maine, — that  from  the  former  costing  upon 
our  bay  and  river  shores,  say  from  30  to  40 
cents  per  bushel,  and  that  from  the  latter 
usually  a  still  higher  price.  In  the  progress 
of  time,  however,  avenues  of  cheap  trans- 
portation have  opened  into  the  interior, 
bringing  both  the  stone  and  the  fuel  for 
burning  them  to  tide  water,  at  greatly  re- 
duced rates.  It  is  now  pouring  into  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  through  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal,  the  Tide  Water  Ca- 
nal, the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road, and  from  the  valley  of  Herring  Run, 
near  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Limestone  also 
occurs  along  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail-road,  between  Baltimore  and  the 
Potomac,  and  is  being  distributed  along  the 
line  of  that  road,  as  also  along  the  Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  and  Elk-Ridge  Rail-roads. 
And  last,  though  not  least,  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  good  limestone  occur  at  many 
places  upon  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ca- 
nal, which  can  be  advantageously  brought 
to  tide  water.  And  when  that  sfreat  work 
reaches  the  coal  region  of  Alleghany  county, 
the  fine  coal  can  be  delivered  at  the  lime- 
stone quarries  on  the  lower  parts  of  the 
canal,  and  at  tide  water,  at  exceedingly  low 
rates,  and  thence  can  be  cheaply  distributed 
among  all  the  counties  bordering  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries.  A  con- 
siderable lime  trade  has  already  sprung  up 
along  the  canal.  The  new  impulse  thus 
given  to  our  agriculture,  by  our  public 
works,  will  always  continue  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both.  Although  the  embar- 
rassed condition  of  our  finances,  growing 
out  of  their  construction,  rests  heavily  upon 
us,  and  is  the  present  cause  of  much  preju- 
dice against  them  ;  we  think  the  time  is  not 
remote,  however,  when  they  will  be  difl^er- 
ently  regarded.  By  the  census  of  1840,  it  is 
shown  that  the  annual  product  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry  of  Maryland,  alone  amounts 
to  seventeen  millions  of  dollars ;  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  annual  product  of  the  en- 
tire industry  of  the  State.  The  tide  of  emi- 
gration has  ceased.  Mercantile  operations 
have  been  curtailed,  and  capital  is  seeking 
permanent  investment  in  the  soil.  The  spi- 
rit of  improvement  manifested  throughout 
the  State,  with  such  great  facilities  to  sus- 
tain it,  and  a  sure  reward  awaiting  it,  au- 
thorizes the  assumption,  we  think,  that  the 
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annual  product  of  our  industry  will  be 
greatly  increased — the  faith  and  honour  of 
our  State  maintained,  and  the  substantial 
comfort  and  happiness  of  our  people  estab- 
lished. 

The  committee  respectfully  recommend 
to  their  agricultural  brethren  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  to  procure  the  analysis  of  such 
soils,  as  they  may  take  means  to  improve  by 
lime,  or  otherwise ;  and  transmit  the  same 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Agri- 
culture, at  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, together  with  a  portion  of  the  soil,  and 


its  average  product  per  acre,  prior  to  im- 
provement— and  to  several  succeeding  legis- 
latures its  average  product  under  such  im- 
provement— to  the  end  that  a  basis  may  be 
formed  upon  which  an  intelligent  and  pro- 
fitable system  of  husbandry  may  be  estab- 
lished. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
D.  W.  Naill, 
Philip  Poultney, 
Robert  Ghiselin, 
Lyde  Griffith, 
Warford  Mann. 


Table  accompanying  the  above,  showing  the  Annual  Products  of  Industry  in  Maryland^ 


Agriculture, 
Horses  and  Mules, 

Neat  Cattle,  

Sheep,    

Hogs,  


No, 


25  per  cent,  of 


Poultry,   

Wheat, Bushels 

Oats, " 

Indian  Corn,  " 

Other  Grain, " 

Potatoes, " 

Wool, lbs. 

Products  of  Dairy,  

"  Orchards,  

Tobacco,   lbs 

Hay,  tons. 

Other  Products, 


Amount  of  Agricultural  Products, 
SI.  Commerce,  25  per  cent,  on  Capital, 
£11.  Manufactures, 

Metals  and  Machinery, 

Woollen — 

Cotton,  &;c 

Hats  and  Caps,  .•••* 

Leather,  

Paper,  

Carriages, - . 

Furniture,  .' 

Ships, 

Houses,  

Other  Manufactures,  


Deduct  for  materials  one  third. 

Manufactures  by  Mills,  1  quarter. 
Printing,  &c.,   


IV.  Mines,  ... . 

V.  The  Forest, 

VI.  Fisheries,  • 


Total, 


92,220 

$4,611,000 

225,714 

2,708,568 

257,921 

381,881 

416,943 

1,250,829 

$8,952,278 

$2,238,069 



218,765 



$2,456,834 

3,345,783 

$3,345,783 

3,534,211 

1,413.684 

8,233,086 

4,058.271 

,800.777 

610,582 

1,036,433 

259,108 

488,201 

$170,870 

457,466 

105,740 

24,846,012 

1,739,220 

106,687 

1,066,870 
1,020,712 

4,560,878 

$17,586,720 

3,499,087 

$690,155 

235,900 

1,692,040 

153,456 

150,275 

198,100 

357,622 

305,360 

279,271 

1,078,770 

2,779,855 

$7,921,334 
2,640,444 

5,280,890 

$816,812 

114,975 

931  787 

1,056,210 

241,194 

225,273 

$28,821,161 

To  MAKE  Cream  Cheese. — Take  one 
quart  of  very  rich  cream,  a  little  soured, 
put  it  in  a  linen  cloth  and  tie  it  as  close  to 
the  cream  as  you  can.  Then  hang  it  up  to 
drain  for  two  days — take  it  down,  and  care- 
fully turn  it  into  a  clean  cloth,  and  hang  it 
up  tor  two  more  days — then  take  it  down, 
and  having  put  a  piece  of  linen  on  a  deep 
soup-plate,  turn  your  cheese  upon  it.  Cover 
k  over  with  your  linen;   keep  turning  it 


[every  day  on  to  a  clean  plate  and  clean 
cloth  until  it  is  ripe ;  which  will  be  in  about 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  or  may  be  longer,  as 
it  depends  on  the  heat  of  the  weather. 
Sprinkle  a  little  salt  on  the  outside,  when 
you  turn  them.  If  it  is  wanted  to  ripen 
quick,  keep  it  covered  with  mint,  or  nettle 
leaves.  The  size  made  from  a  quart  of 
cream  is  most  convenient,  but  if  wished 
larger,  they  can  be  made  so. — Cultivator. 
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Delaware  Sheep-Shearing. 

The  following  notice  of  a  truly  patriarchal  sheep- 
ehearinir,  we  take  from  the  Delaware  Republican,  of 
the  24th  ult.,  published  at  WilniinKton.  We  have  not 
had  the  sratitication  of  seeing  Philip  Reybold's  flock, 
but  we  have  understood  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
State.  His  mutton,  which  has  several  times  been  ex- 
hibited in  our  market,  has  been  equal  to  any  that  we 
have  seen.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  twenty-one 
of  his  two-year  old  wethers  were  slaughtered  here  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Third  mo.,  1842.  The  four  quar- 
ters dreseed  of  one  of  them,  weighed  H7  lbs.  Portraits 
of  two  of  those  sl)eep,  may  be  found  in  our  si.xth  vul- 
ujne.— Ed. 

Last  week,  we  learn  that  Major  Reybold, 
of  this  county,  commenced  sheering  iiis 
large  and  valuable  flock  of  fine  Leicester 
sheep.  On  Friday,  he  invited  several  of 
his  agricultural  friends  to  witness  his  ope- 
rations and  partake  of  a  "fatted  lamb,"  of 
that  famous  breed.  One  hundred  of  the  run 
of  his  flock  were  sheered  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  Isaac  Reeves,  Capt.  Maxwell,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Thomson  and  C.  P.  Holcomb,  Esq.,  and 
averaged  about  seven  and  a  half  pounds  per 
fleece;  some  weighing  nearly  nine  pounds; 
few  under  six,  and  generally  from  seven  to 
eight  pounds.  A  most  extraordinary  yield, 
two  samples  of  which  have  been  kindly  pre- 
sented to  us  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  present. 
Major  Reybold's  home  flock  consists,  we  are 
informed,  of  about  600,  and  as  many  more 
divided  about  among  his  diflferent  farms. 
We  are  informed  that  out  of  ten  shearers, 
six  were  grown  up  sons  of  the  Major,  all 
married  men  except  the  youngest,  who  cer- 
tainly deserves  to  be.  Our  friend  describes 
the  whole  scene  as  one  of  the  most  patriar- 
chal and  interesting  he  ever  witnessed;  and 
Major  Reybold's  whole  farm,  dairy  and  agri- 
cultural arrangements,  as  in  the  highest 
good  taste  and  prosperity.  The  fine  mutton 
of  Mr.  R.  has  been  long  celebrated.  His 
great  clip  of  long  wool,  we  should  think, 
under  the  present  tariff',  will  bring  him  hand- 
some prices,  and  be  admirably  calculated  for 
the  manufacture  of  mouslin  de  lains  and 
cambric  purposes.  Success  to  him  and  the 
agricultural  spirit  now  pervading  Delaware. 

Stoop  a  little. — The  following  story 
related  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Mather,  has  been  often  told,  and  is  well 
worth  telling  again : 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  your  father,"  says 
Dr.  Franklin,  "  was  in  1724.  In  taking  rny 
leave,  he  showed  me  a  short  way  out  of  the 
house,  through  a  narrow  passage,  which  was 
crossed  by  a  beam  over  head.  We  were 
still  talking  as  I  withdrew,  he  accompanying 
me  behind,  and  I  turning  towards  him,  he 
said  hastily, '  Stooj)  /  stoop  /'     I  did  not  un- 


derstand him  till  I  felt  my  head  hit  against 
the  beam.  He  was  a  man  who  never  missed 
an  occasion  of  giving  instruction,  and  upon 
this  he  said  to  me,  'You  are  youn?,  and 
have  the  world  before  you :  stoop  a  little  as 
you  go  through  it,  and  you  will  avoid  many 
hard  thumps.'  This  advice,  thus  beat  into 
my  head,  has  frequently  been  of  use  to  me ; 
and  I  often  think  of  it  when  I  see  pride  mor- 
tified, and  misfortunes  brought  upon  people 
by  carrying  their  heads  too  high." 


Tabular  Estimate  of  Crops  for  1843. 

Among  the  many  highly  interesting  statements 
brought  together  in  his  recent  Report,  by  the  good 
judgment  and  industry  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
we  find  the  following  tables  which  give  at  one  view, 
the  population  of  the  respective  States,  and  their  pro- 
ducliveness  in  the  necessaries,  and  some  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  life.  Every  farmer  is  conversant  with  his  own 
grain  fields,  his  meadows,  and  his  granaries;— it  is  a 
gratification  to  be  able  to  estimate  also,  the  products 
of  his  particular  neighbourhood,  or  county,  or  State; 
and  a  still  more  extended  inquiry  which  embraces  the 
whole  Union,  is  often  presented  to  the  reflecting  mind 
of  the  agriculturist,  which  we  have  thought  it  would 
be  convenient  for  him  to  be  able  to  recur  to  in  the 
Cabinet, 

These  estimates  have  been  made  with  great  care, 
and  rely  for  their  correctness  upon  numerous  sources 
of  information,  which  the  Commissioner  has  sought 
out,  and  made  subservient  to  his  purpose.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  while  our  own  State  is  second  in  popu- 
lation, she  is  obliged  to  yield  to  Ohio  and  New  York, 
in  the  quantity  of  wheat  produced :  and  in  Indian  corn, 
the  great  staple  crop  of  the  country,  she  stands  twelfth 
on  the  list,  in  an  aggregate  of  nearly  five  hundred  mil- 
lions  of  bushels.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  New 
York  is  second  only  to  Louisiana,  in  the  production  of 
sugar,  and  that  Vermont  shows  a  yield  of  upwards  of 
three  millions  of  pounds,  the  fifth  in  largeness  of 
amount !  In  Cotton,  Georgia  takes  the  lead— Kentucky 
in  Tobacco,— while  in  Flax  and  Hemp,  Virginia  is  first. 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  through  the  planting,  growing, 
and  harvest  periods,  the  season  of  1843,  was  perhaps 
not  so  favourable  as  that  of  1842."  There  is,  however, 
compared  with  the  estimate  for  1842,  an  increase  of 
more  than  50,000,000  of  bushels  in  the  crop  of  corn, 
while  in  that  of  wheat,  we  find  a  diminution  of  some 
2,000,000  of  bushels.  In  potatoes,  there  was,  as  we 
all  know,  a  great  falling  off. 

In  the  great  variety  of  soil  and  of  climate,  which 
the  extent  of  our  country  affords  us,  connected  with 
the  different  manner  in  which,  in  different  districts 
we  are  accustomed  to  have  our  wants  supplied,  we 
have  under  a  beneficent  Providence,  a  strong  guaranty 
that  the  fluctuations  of  the  seasons,  and  the  failure  of 
particular  crops  in  particular  localities,  will  yet  not 
deprive  us,  to  any  very  inconvenient  extent,  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  every  thing  which  our  daily  wants 
require.  Our  garners  overflow  with  the  good  things  of 
life,  the  fruits  of  our  own  industry;  and  thus  may  we 
be  shown,  that  He  who  "  giveth  us  all  things  richly  to 
enjoy,"  hath  wisely  ordered,  that  in  more  ways  than 
one,  "  the  diligent  hand  m&keth  rich."— Ek, 
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Lime  for  Plum  Trees. 

Professor  Cleveland,  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, in  Maine,  says  in  a  note  to  the  "  Boston 
Cultivator,"  that  "previous  to  1S41,  several 
of  my  plum  trees  had  been  so  attacked  by 
the  curculio,  that  I  scarcely  obtained  a  ripe 
plum.  Early  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  as 
soon  as  the  blossom  buds  began  to  swell,  I 
removed  the  soil  around  the  tree  to  the  depth 
of  two  or  three  inches,  and  as  far  on  all  sides 
as  the  limbs  extended.  I  then  deposited  in 
the  opening  a  layer  of  lime,  recently  slacked 
and  still  warm,  about  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  soil  was  immediately  restored  to 
its  place  over  the  lime,  and  closely  pressed 
down  upon  it.  I  had  an  abundant  crop  of 
well  ripened  plums.  In  the  spring  of  1842, 
I  again  applied  lime  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  with  the  same  success. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  it  was  stated 
in  some  agricultural  journal,  that  salt  sprink- 
led around  the  tree,  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  render  the  ground  whitish,  would  prevent 
the  ravages  of  the  curculio.  In  1843  I  made 
the  experiment.  The  trees  bloomed  well, 
and  showed  an  abundance  of  fruit;  but  every 
plum  was  attaclj:ed  by  this  insect  and  fell  to 
the  ground. 

"  I  ventured  to  apply  lime  again  the  pre- 
sent spring ;  and  if  I  obtain  a  good  crop  of 
plums,  my  confidence  in  this  remedy  will  be 
strong." 

For  the  Farmers' Cabinet. 
Some  things  that  do  not  look  well. 

When  I  saw  the  substance  of  the  following  para- 
graphs in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  I  felt  more  than  half  in- 
clined to  be  out  of  humour  with  its  editors.  Parts  of 
them  touched  me  so  closely,  that  I  concluded  at  once 
some  of  my  neighbours  had  been  to  Chicago,  and  told 
of  me,  and  had  got  the  piece  inserted  just  to  vex  me. 
Let,  however,  "  him  laugh  who  wins."  Instead  of 
being  annoyed,  though  touched  in  a  sore  place,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind,  not  only  to  try  to  reform  myself  in 
those  particulars,  but  also  to  give  tile  readers  of  the 
Cabinet  an  opportunity  to  profit  by  them.  Q. 

It  does  not  look  well  to  let  the  garden 
grow  up  to  weeds,  and  then  say  that  a  gar- 
den is  good  for  nothing. 

It  does  not  look  well  to  have  the  gate 
without  hinges,  held  up  by  a  prop,  leaving 
at  the  bottom  an  aperture  through  which 
some  hog  with  a  convenient  nose  can  rub, 
and  so  slip  around  into  the  garden. 

It  does  not  look  well  for  a  man  to  thump 
and  abuse  his  horses  or  oxen,  just  to  try  his 
whip ;  or  to  suffer  his  boys  to  do  so. 

It  does  not  look  well  to  keep  the  horse  in 
a  stable  not  cleaned,  till  his  hind  feet  are  45 
degrees  higher  than  his  fore  feet,  so  that  he 
is  obliged  to  rear  up  to  get  himself  on  a  level 


every  time  he  wishes  to  swallow  a  little  hay 
or  oats. 

It  does  not  look  well  to  have  the  women 
hang  out  the  clothes  on  rough  and  thorny 
bushes,  and  tear  them  in  getting  them  off, 
when  a  neat  line  would  save  that  trouble. 

It  does  not  look  well  for  a  man  to  keep  a 
dog,  when  he  can  keep  no  cow  or  pig;  and 
for  no  purpose  but  to  worry  the  neighbours' 
cattle,  and  annoy  the  neighbourhood  with 
continual  barking. 

It  does  not  look  well  for  any  body's  daugh- 
ters to  walk  the  streets  in  kid  slips  in  De- 
cember, and  lace  themselves  so  cruelly  that 
their  voices  waste  away,  and  their  cheeks 
turn  to  the  colour  of  moon-light. 

The  following  may  also  be  found  in  the 
same  excellent  paper. 

I  have  seen  a  farmer  cut  down  thrifty  sap- 
lings in  his  door-yard,  and  then  set  out  others 
in  their  place,  that  would  require  ten  years' - 
growth  ere  they  would  present  the  same 
beautiful  appearance. 

I  have  seen  farmers  that  would  carry  their 
produce  fifty  miles  to  market,  when  they 
could  sell  it  at  their  own  doors  for  the  same 
price. 

I  have  seen  many  farmers  that  would  drink 
slough  water  and  have  the  ague  six  months, 
when  four  days  labour  would  dig  a  good  well. 

I  have  seen  farmers'  daughters  that  were 
"  very  accomplished"  in  every  thing,  except 
carding,  spinning,  weaving,  knitting,  churn- 
ing, making  cheese,  cooking,  &c. 

Watering  Fruit  Trees. — There  is  great 
danger  in  over-watering.  The  newly  trans- 
planted tree  will  generally,  from  its  innate 
vigor,  push  its  leaves  well,  and  until  they 
are  fully  expanded,  retain  their  freshness: 
then,  they  call  for  a  greater  supply  of  moist- 
ure than  the  atmosphere  usually  furnishes, 
and  in  such  case  copious  watering  of  the 
roots  is  usually  resorted  to,  which  excites 
them  to  overaction,  followed,  of  course,  by 
a  corresponding  debility.  The  proper  way 
is  to  water  over  the  top  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  with  a  watering-pot  or  syringe. —  Wes- 
tern Farmer  and  Gardener. 


Cellars,  Outhouses,  &c. — Clean  out 
your  cellars,  and  white-wash  the  walls,  and 
be  sure,  if  you  have  not  done  so  already,  to 
white-wash  your  outhouses,  garden  fences, 
&c.  Such  things  add  to  the  neatness  and 
beauty  of  the  Homestead,  ag  well  as  to  the 
health  of  those  inhabiting  it.  If  farmers 
could  hear  the  commendations  bestowed  by 
travellers  upon  the  proprietors  of  farms, 
where  these  matters  are  attended  to,  but 
few  would  neglect  them. — Am.  Farmer. 
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Manures. 

There  is  one  thing  settled  in  farming, 
stable  manure  never  fails.  It  always  tells. 
There  are  no  two  ways  about  it.  There  is 
here  neitlier  theory,  nor  speculation,  nor 
doubt,  nor  misgiving.  "  Muck  it  well,  mas- 
ter, and  it  will  come  right,"  is  an  old  pro- 
verb. It  is  considered  a  fact  so  well  estab- 
lished, that  nobody  thinks  of  disputing  it. 
There  is  advantage  in  asking  why  barn- 
yard manure  never  fails.  The  answer  is 
easy.  It  contains  all  that  plants  need  for 
their  growth.  If  we  know  then  what  plants 
contain,  we  can  easily  tell  what  is  in  ma- 
nure. The  whole  doctrine  of  manures, 
then,  falls  into  two  plain  principles,  on 
which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  ^'■profits''' 
of  agriculture. 

1.  Plants  contain  and  need  certain  sub- 
stances which  are  essential  to  their  growth. 

2.  Manure  contains  all  those  substances 
which  plants  want.  If,  then,  we  would  find 
out  what  it  is  which  manure  contains,  that 
makes  plants  grow,  we  must  find  out  what 
a  grown  plant  contains.  Tliis  cannot  be 
done  without  some  little,  a  very  little  know- 
ledge of  chemistry.  Do  not  be  startled, 
reader,  I  suppose  that  you  may  know  nothing 
of  chemistry,  no,  not  even  its  terms.  As  a 
very  sensible  man,  who  wrote  letters  on 
Botany,  ta  a  young  lady,  said,  to  encourage 
his  pupil,  it  was  possible  to  be  a  very  good 
Botanist  without  knowing  one  plant  by 
name,  so  is  it  possible  to  become  a  very 
good  agricultural  chemist,  without  knowing 
little  more  than  the  chemical  names  of  a 
very  few  substances.  You  know  nothing 
of  chemistry  it  may  be,  and  as  little  of  law; 
yet  you  will  go  to  law,  and  learn  some  of 
its  terms  by  a  dear-bought  experience.  The 
law  terms  are  harder  to  learn  than  the  che- 
mical terms.  Now  I  fear  that  some  persons 
who  have  followed  me  thus  far,  will  shut  up 
the  book.  It  is,  say  they,  all  stuff,  book- 
farming,  and  beyond  us.  If  one  may  not 
understand  what  manure  is  without  this 
learning,  we  may  as  well  begin  where  our 
fathers  ended,  and  that  was  where  our  fore- 
fathers began  ages  ago.  By  a  little  law, 
however,  picked  up  as  a  juryman,  or  wit- 
ness, selectman,  town-clerk,  justicie  of  the 
peace,  yea,  perhaps,  hearing  an  indictment 
read,  men  do  come  to  understand  what  a 
lawyer  means  when  he  talks.  So,  too,  by  a 
little  chemical  talk,  a  man  may  learn  what 
a  chemist  means  when  he  talks  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and  carbon ; 
potash,  soda,  lime, — ah,  tliese  are  old  friends, 
the  very  names  make  us  feel  at  home  again, 
— alumina,  magnesia,  iron,  manganese,  and 
silex,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.     Here  is  a 


long  list.  Long  as  it  is,  perhaps  it  will  be 
thought  worth  learning,  when  you  are  told 
that  these  are  the  names  of  all  the  sub- 
stances found  in  plants,  every  substance 
which  they  want.  Out  of  these  is  made 
every  plant.  Every  part  of  every  plant, 
from  the  hyssop  on  the  wall  to  the  moun- 
tain cedar,  contains  some  or  all  of  these. 
Be  not  disheartened.  Look  over,  reader, 
the  list  again  carefully;  see  how  many  are 
old  names  of  things  which  you  know.  Of 
the  fitlteen,  you  know  nearly  one  half  by 
name  and  by  nature.  These  are  potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  sulphur.  Per- 
haps you  will  add,  that  you  know  carbon  is 
coal,  or  rather  coal  is  carbon.  You  have 
heard  from  some  travelling  lecturer  at  your 
town  Lyceum,  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
together,  form  water.  That  oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen form  the  air  we  breathe ;  that  nitro- 
gen and  hydrogen  form  ammonia,  or  sal  vol- 
atile, which  gives  the  sharp  smell  to  the 
smelling-bottle.  Besides,  the  thing  has 
been  said  so  often,  that  you  must  have 
heard  it,  that  chlorine,  the  substance  which 
bleaches  in  bleaching  salts,  united  to  soda, 
makes  common  salt;  or  if  chlorine  is  united 
to  ammonia,  sal  ammoniac  is  formed.  Now 
by  changes  and  combinations  among  these 
fifteen  things,  nature  makes  everything  we 
find  in  plants.  Many  of  these  are  invisible 
as  is  the  air.  The  substance  called  chlo- 
rine, perhaps  you  have  never  seen,  but  if 
you  ever  smelt  it  you  will  never  forget  it. 
It  is  often  smelt  in  a  piece  of  bleached  cot- 
ton, when  opened  in  the  shops.  It  gives 
the  smell  to  bleaching  powder  used  to  disin- 
fect the  air,  during  cholera  and  other  dis- 
eases. If  you  could  see  it,  it  would  appear 
merely  a  faint  yellowish  green  air.  It  is 
all-powerful  on  vegetation.  As  it  forms  a 
part  of  common  Fait,  say  half  of  its  weight, 
we  may  dismiss  the  further  consideration  of 
it,  by  saying,  that,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
chlorine  is  universally  diffused  in  soil  and 
plants.  S.  L.  Dana. 


French  Churn. 


In  a  late  number  of  Johnston's  Lectures, 
mention  is  made  of  a  French  Churn,  which 
is  made  of  tin,  of  a  ban*el  shape,  and  is  placed 
in  a  trough  of  water,  heated  or  otherwise,  to 
convey  the  proper  temperature  to  the  cream. 
Many  experiments  have  been  tried  to  ascer- 
tain this  temperature,  and  it  was  found  that 
for  churning  cream  in  this  churn,  about  58° 
Fahrenheit,  produced  the  best  quality  of  but- 
ter in  the  shortest  time — the  time  required 
being  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  At  60° 
the  butter  would  come  in  five  or  seven  min- 
utes, but  it  was  soft. 


No.  11.       Culture  of  the  Grape. — Saxony  Sheep  v.  Southdowns. 
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From  the  Cultivator 

Culture  of  the  Grape. 

The  advantages  that  would  be  derived 
not  only  in  an  individual,  but  a  national  point 
of  view,  from  a  greatly  increased  culture  of 
all  our  choice  fruits,  is  not  fully  appreciated. 
The  large  quantity  of  animal  food  consumed 
by  all  classes  in  this  country,  renders  the 
antiseptic  and  diluent  properties  of  fruits  in 
temperate  and  tropical  climates,  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  promotion  and  preservation 
of  health.  The  alarming  increase  of  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  apoplexy,  palsy,  obstruc- 
tions of  the  liver,  lungs,  and  other  vital 
organs,  and  the  rapid  progress  and  violence 
of  the  inflammations  consequent  upon  these 
obstructions,  are  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  and  dependent  upon  a  plethoric 
or  overloaded  condition  of  the  blood  vessels; 
a  state  of  the  system,  which  a  free  use  of 
ripe  fruits  and  vegetables  is  best  calculated 
to  prevent  and  correct.  The  object  to  be 
obtained  in  this  case,  is  too  manifest  and 
striking  to  require  any  enforcement  from 
argument.  Physicians,  however  they  may 
differ  in  opinion  on  some  subjects,  agree  on 
this,  that  the  free  use  of  good  ripe  fruits, 
such  as  the  grape,  the  apple,  peach,  &c., 
&c.,  is  well  calculated  to  promote  and  pre- 
serve a  healthy  state  of  the  human  system. 
We  have  therefore,  not  only  pecuniary  in- 
ducements to  cover  our  fields  and  the  banks 
of  our  rivers  with  the  choicest  fruits,  to  de- 
light the  eye  and  gratify  the  taste,  but  a  far 
higher  object,  the  promotion  of  the  health 
and  happiness  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  for  a  number  of  years  past,  to 
advance  the  culture  of  the  grape  and  some 
other  fruits, — ^and  the  success  has  been  very 
encouraging — there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  probability  of  overstocking  the  markets 
of  the  large  cities  on  the  seaboard^  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  come.  Indeed,  if 
still  greater  efforts  are  not  made,  and  far 
more  land  employed  than  has  been  for  these 
purposes  for  many  years  past,  the  growth  of 
the  cities  will  be  greater  than  the  growth 
of  the  fruit;  added  to  which,  rail-roads  and 
steam  have  opened  many  new  markets,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  years  to  come. 

The  farmers  in  the  interior  and  to  the 
west,  owing  to  their  cheap  alluvial  soils, 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  supply  us  with 
large  quantities  of  grain  and  less  perishable 
articles  than  fruits ;  and  the  owners  of  far 
more  costly  land  near  our  large  cities  and 
rail-roads,  would  find  it  greatly  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  turn  their  attention  more  to  the 
productions  of  the  garden,  the  vineyard  and 
the  orchard,  than  they  have  heretofore  done. 


The  grape,  firom  its  arriving  at  the  bearing 
state  so  soon,  and  continuing  to  produce  a 
bountiful  crop  every  year  when  well  culti- 
vated, for  an  almost  indefinite  period  of  time, 
possesses  advantages  over  every  other  fruit 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  ;  and  hence,  of 
late  I  have  given  it  a  decided  preference  on 
my  place  at  Croton  Point.  As  fast  as  my 
peach  orchards  fail  or  show  symptoms  of 
decay,  if  the  ground  is  suitable,  I  occupy  it 
with  the  grape.  A  bank  well  covered  with 
good  plants  of  the  Isabella  grape,  properly 
and  carefully  cultivated,  will,  I  am  fully 
persuaded,  give  larger  and  more  certain 
dividends,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
capital  invested,  than  any  other  bank  in  the 
State.  Then  the  enjoyment  which  the 
management  of  a  vineyard  will  afford,  the 
general  reader  may  have  formed  some  idea 
of,  from  the  perusal  of  the  pages  of  sacred 
and  profane  history,  but  can  never  fully 
realize  till,  while  cutting  the  tender  shoots 
with  his  own  hand,  he  inhales  the  delightful 
perfume  of  the  delicate  blossom  of  the  vine; 
and  when  at  the  wane  of  the  season,  he 
clips  the  large,  well  filled  clusters  from  the 
branches,  enrapturing  the  eye,  the  taste, 
and  the  smell,  then  it  is  that  he  can  compre- 
hend the  reason  why  the  grape  has  been 
made  the  theme  of  the  poet,  philosopher 
and  divine,  in  every  age  of  the  world. 
Yours  truly, 

R.  T.  Underhiix. 

New  York,  Feb.  17th,  1844. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Saxony  Sheep,  versus  Southdowns. 

Mr.  Editor, — Why  are  not  Saxony  sheep 
more  sought  after  and  appreciated?  Their 
wool  is  incomparably  finer  than  that  of  the 
Southdowns.  The  latter  being  a  large 
showy  sheep,  with  a  good  large  fleece  of 
wool,  are  certainly  very  tempting  to  the 
purchaser;  and  for  ordinary  wear,  their 
wool  is  abundantly  fine;  but  those  who 
have  Southdown  sheep,  are  as  good  custom- 
ers for  imported  cloths  as  are  those  who 
have  only  the  very  coar.sest  woolled  sheep; 
thereby  admitting  the  unfitness  of  South- 
down wool  for  better  clothing.  But  is  the  pur- 
chasing of  imported  cloths  American  farmer- 
like? 'Might  not  a  farmer  as  well  habitually 
buy  his  flour  as  his  cloth?  or  if  he  thinks  the 
manufacturers  charge  too  much  for  making 
cloth,  why  not  say  the  same  of  millers  for 
manufacturing  flour?  There  is  certainly  as 
much  competition  in  the  former  as  in  the 
latter  business.  Again,  if  the  Southdown 
sheep  are  larger  than  the  Saxony,  they  also 
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require  more  food  to  keep  tliem  in  similar 
condition.  Moreover,  mutton  is  and  should 
be  but  a  minor  consideration  in  the  raising 
of  sheep;  undoubtedly  the  wool  is  the  great 
object;  and  if  the  Southdowns  do  produce  a 
pound  or  two  more  wool, — and  that  is  the 
maximum  difference — yet  their  whole  fleece 
is  not  worth  more  than  three-quarters  as 
much  as  a  Saxony  fleece  is  worth.  And  I 
contend  that  Saxony  wool  and  mutton  can 
be  produced  as  cheaply  as  any  other  kind, 
and  being  finer  and  worth  more  per  pound, 
than  any  other,  it  undoubtedly  is  the  most 
profitable  kind  of  sheep,  farmers  can  have. 
But  farmers  say  wool  is  too  low  to  be  pro- 
duced for  sale;  that  the  price  does  not  pay 
for  production.  In  answer  to  that  I  say, 
that  neither  has  the  price  of  wheat  for  the 
last  four  years,  paid  for  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  production  ;  but  farmers  cannot  quit 
their  business  and  do  nothing,  they  will  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  very  small  return  for 
their  labour,  and  hope  for  better  times.  But 
if  they  do  not  produce  wool  for  sale,  let  them 
at  least  not  buy  their  cloth ;  for  low  as  im- 
ported cloth  is,  they  can  raise  Saxony  wool 
and  get  it  manufactured  into  cloth  at  least 
thirty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  they  can  buy 
imported  cloth  of  similar  fineness  and 
body. 

RUSTICCS. 

Strasbiirg,  Pa. 


General  Character,  Position  and  Extent 
of  the  Great  Carolinian  Bed  of  Marl. 

This  bed  extends  from  east  of  the  Santee  far  across 
the  Savannah.  Its  western  limit  may  perhaps  bo 
marked  by  a  line  running  five  and  twenty,  or  thirty 
miles  below  the  falls  of  those  rivers;  eastwardly,  it 
stretches  to  the  ocean,  and  runs  in  fact  beneath 
it.— Ed. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this 
great  deposite,  and  not  only  within  the 
bounds  of  South  Carolina,  but  also  in  the 
adjacent  parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, where  I  have  seen  parts  of  its  exten- 
sion, there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  of 
texture,  colour,  general  appearance  and 
qualities  manifest  to  the  senses,  and  also  of 
chemical  composition.  In  these  respects, 
throughout  the  vast  surface  and  depth  of 
this  bed,  there  is  less  variation  of  appear- 
ance and  quality  than  is  always  found  in  the 
different  exposures  of  Virginia  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  even  in  the  same  exca 
vation.  Still  there  are  minor  and  well 
marked  differences,  belonging  to  different 
localities,  and  also  to  different  depths  in  this 
formation,  which  will  be  stated  as  each  shall 
come  under  consideration. 


In  general,  and  with  but  few  exceptions, 
this  marl,  as  seen  in  the  bed,  is  of  a  dingy, 
yellowish  white  colour,  or  pale  buff,  of  dif- 
ferent shades.  The  exceptions,  showing  the 
greatest  departure  from  this  general  charac- 
ter, in  some  cases  are  parts  almost  white, 
and  others  of  brown,  coloured  by  ferrugi- 
nous matter.  Sometimes  a  dull  greenish 
tint  is  added  to  the  ordinary  shades.  The 
texture  is  close  and  firm,  and  the  fracture 
something  like  that  of  chalk ;  though  the 
mass  is  generally  softer,  and  in  some  few 
cases  more  indurated,  or  approaching  to 
stony,  than  of  true  chalk.  The  fossil  re- 
mains are  very  few,  except  in  some  particu- 
lar localities ;  and  even  there  not  of  many 
species,  and  mostly  very  imperfectly  pre- 
served. Indeed,  except  a  few  of  the  oyster 
family,  and  others  as  remarkable  for  hard- 
ness, the  shells  have  been  almost  entirely 
dissolved  or  disintegrated,  leaving  however, 
in  some  cases  their  forms  in  perfect  casts  of 
the  firm  marl,  which  had  filled  their  hollows 
as  well  as  enveloped  them  closely  around. 
But  so  few  are  the  fossils  altogether,  com- 
pared to  the  great  extent  of  marl  already 
exposed,  and  which  was  wholly  formed  by- 
shells  originally,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  many  persons  to  whom  such  localities 
had  been  longest  known,  had  not  observed 
the  existence  of  any  such  remains,  and  that 
but  few  others,  either  from  that  or  any  other 
indication,  had  ever  suspected  the  earth  to 
be  calcareous.  The  general  appearance  to 
the  eye,  or  to  ordinary  loose  observation,  is 
that  of  a  poor  clay,  very  largely  mixed  with 
silicious  sand ;  though  in  fact  there  is  usu-  -i 
ally  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  sand. 

Whether  the  marl  is  hard  or  soft,  it  breaks 
into  lumps,  or  crumbles  more  or  less  as  it  is 
dug.  However  moist  in  its  bed,  it  is  not 
plastic  like  fine  clay,  or  yielding  in  the 
manner  of  moist  clay  to  the  blows  of  the 
digging  utensils,  but  rather  as  firm  sandy 
earth,  and  the  hardest  marl  as  very  soft  sand 
stone,  or  very  compact  and  dry  clay. 

The  proportion  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime 
in  this  marl,  for  much  the  larger  number  of 
exposures  yet  seen,  and  of  many  analyses 
made, — varies  from  fifty-five  to  eighty-five 
per  cent;  and  more  of  others  rise  above 
ninety  than  fall  below  fifty  per  cent.  This 
is  a  degree  of  richness,  compared  to  the 
marls  of  other  regions,  as  remarkable  as  is 
the  great  extent  of  this  bed.  The  ingredi- 
ents of  the  marl,  other  than  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  are  mostly  fine  clay  and  silicious 
sand,  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron.  No  mag- 
nesia has  been  found.  In  many  specimens 
there  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  green- 
sand,  which  alone  may  be  considered  as  of 
any  notable  fertilizing  value  in  addition  to 
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the  main  and  important  ingredient,  carbon- 
ate of  lime.* 

In  some  particular  localities  I  have  found 
green-sand  forming  so  large  an  ingredient 
of  this  marl,  that  it  must  add  a  very  import- 
ant value  to  the  marl  as  manure.  And  it  is 
most  probable  that  deeper  excavations  will 
show  still  richer  and  more  abundant  ex- 
posures of  green-sand  mixed  with  the  cal- 
careous marl,  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
find.  While  I  hold  the  green-sand  to  be  of 
inferior  importance  by  far  to  the  calcareous 
ingredient,  still  it  is  certainly,  as  an  addition 
thereto,  of  very  great  agricultural  value, 
however  little  is  understood  of  the  cause 
and  manner  of  its  remarkable  and  yet  un- 
certain fertilizing  action. 

The  dip,  or  degradation,  of  the  surface  of 
the  great  calcareous  bed,  or  its  angle  with 
the  horizon,  is  generally  from  north  to  south, 
and  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  general 
slope  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent 
courses  of  the  rivers ;  but  is  greater  than 
either.  This  greater  general  dip  of  the 
surface  of  the  marl,  or  irregularity  of  sur 
fece,  is  much  more  marked  on  the  Santee 
than  on  the  Cooper,  and  on  the  Cooper  than 
on  the  Ashley  and  those  rivers  still  further 
south  and  west,  passing  through  this  region 
And  the  entire  body  lies  deeper  below  the 
surface  of  the  rivers  as  we  proceed  south- 
westward,  in  any  line  parallel  with  the 
sea-coast,  with  some  exceptions  from  this 
general  rule,  on  and  near  the  Savannah 
— Ruffin's  Agricultural  Survey  of  S.  C. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Irrigation. 

Mr.  Editor, — It  is  said,  that  "Van  Hei- 
mont  planted  a  willow  which  weighed  5  lbs., 
in  a  pot  containing  200  lbs.  of  earth.  This 
he  watered  for  the  space  of  five  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  tree  was  found 


*  The  marl  of  the  Great  Carolinian  bed  is  not  more 
remarkable  for  uniformitj'  of  character  throughout  its 
great  extent,  than  for  difference  from  all  the  marls  of 
Virginia,  numerous  and  widely  differing  as  are  the  va- 
rieties of  the  latter.  It  is  enough  to  say  here,  that  the 
marls  of  Virginia  are  generally  much  poorer  than  those 
of  the  body  described  above,  the  bed  is  comparatively 
very  thin  and  limited  in  extent,  and  composed  for  the 
greatest  part  of  shells  and  their  fragments  of  more  re- 
cent formation,  (middle  tertiary)  in  good  preservation, 
imbedded  in  a  looser  and  softer  earth,  principally  and 
generally  of  sand.  The  many  varieties  of  marls 
known  in  Virginia,  were  described  at  length  in  a  Re- 
port to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  that  State,  giving 
a  full  "description  and  account  of  the  different  kinds 
of  marls,  and  of  the  gypseous  earth,  of  the  tide  water 
region  of  Virginia,"  which  forms  part  of  the  "Essay 
on  Calcareous  Manures,"  commencing  at  page  194. 


to  weigh  169|:  lbs.,  while  the  earth  in  which 
it  had  stood  being  dried  as  at  first,  was  found 
to  have  lost  only  two  ounces.  Here  then, 
was  an  increase  of  164  lbs.  weight,  and  yet 
the  food  of  the  plant  had  been  water  only." 
If  then  watering  is  attended  with  such 
great  results  in  the  case  of  a  tree,  is  it  not 
reasonable  that  in  the  case  of  herbage,  it  is 
still  more  important  1  It  is  not  by  any 
means,  at  this  day  contended,  that  the  only 
food  of  plants  is  water;  but  water  generally 
holds  in  solution  minerals,  which  are  food 
for  plants ;  and  it  carries  those  dissolved 
minerals  to  the  roots  of  plants,  exactly 
where  they  are  wanted.  Land  may  have 
all  the  necessary  minerals  and  manure,  in- 
dispensable to  plants,  and  yet  in  a  dry  sea- 
son the  grass  won't  grow; — how  important 
then  is  irrigation,  if  only  to  dissolve  those 
minerals.  And  where  no  running  perma- 
nent stream  can  be  had,  it  would  well  repay 
the  farmer  for  digging  an  artificial  pond  at 
some  suitable  place,  where  a  considerable 
body  of  water  could,  without  much  expense, 
be  collected  and  retained  until  the  time  of 
need,  and  thus  prevent  the  too  rapid  running 
oft"  of  the  rain  water.  Mr.  Liebig,  I  think 
it  is,  who  says  that  in  Germany,  lands  which 
have  formerly  been  nearly  barren,  have  been 
made,  by  irrigation,  very  productive.  The 
mode  adopted  in  this  country  for  watering 
meadows,  is  considered  by  many  as  too  ex- 
pensive; they  have  consequently  ploughed 
up  their  meadows  and  do  not  water  at  all. 
What  the  mode  of  watering  is  in  Germany, 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest the  use  of  a  wheel  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Arnott,  in  his  Elements  of  Physics,  by 
means  of  which,  "streams  are  caused  by 
their  own  action,  to  lift  a  part  of  their  water 
into  elevated  reservoirs."  For  the  purpose 
of  watering  meadows,  where  the  streams 
lie  high,  a  small  portable  wheel  of  this  kind, 
of  about  three  feet  diameter,  would  save  the 
labour  of  making  a  great  many  small  chan- 
nels. But  where  the  water  is  situated  low, 
and  is  required  to  be  raised  a  considerable 
height,  "  a  large  water-wheel  is  placed  so 
that  the  stream  may  turn  it ;  and  around  its 
circumference  buckets  are  attached,  to  be 
filled  as  they  sweep  along  below,  and  to  be 
emptied  into  a  reservoir  as  they  pass  above, 
— or  instead  of  buckets,  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel  are  themselves  made  hollow  and 
curved,  so  that  as  their  extremities  dip  into 
the  water  at  each  revolution,  they  receive  a 
quantity  of  it,  which  runs  along  them  as 
Ihey  rise,  and  is  discharged  into  a  reservoir 
at  the  centre.  These  are  called  Persian 
wheels,  but  they  are  in  common  use  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  elsewhere." 

I  would  suggest  the  formation  of  agricul- 
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tural  clubs,  to  make  trial  of  such  wheels, 
and  for  other  improvements.  All  the  ex- 
pense of  such  a  wheel,  defrayed  by  a  club 
of  ten  or  twenty  members,  would  be  so 
small  to  each  member,  in  comparison  with 
the  ^reat  object  gained,  that  the  expense 
would  be  no  objection.  A  wheel  for  the 
purposes  of  farmers  generally,  would  not 
cost  more  than  five  dollars.  I  think  one 
made  with  hollow  spokes,  decidedly  prefer- 
able to  the  other,  as  not  being  so  liable  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  I  believe  much  less 
expensive,  though  I  suppose  it  would  re- 
quire the  wheel  to  be  larger,  to  raise  the 
water  to  the  same  height.  Rusticus. 

Lancaster,  Co.,  Pa 

The  foregoing,  as  well  as  another  article  in  this  No., 
under  the  same  signature,  were  written  tor  the  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,  which  has  been  discontinued.  They 
were  kindly  handed  over  for  the  Cabinet. — Ed. 


Growth  of  Cotton. 

At  the  convention  at  Annapolis,  m  1786, 
Mr.  Madison  in  a  conversation  with  Tench 
Coxe,  concerning  the  cotton  husbandry,  re- 
marked that,  "  from  the  garden  practice  in 
Talbot,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  same 
kind  abounding  in  Virginia,  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  United  States 
would  one  day  become  a  great  cotton  pro- 
ducing country."  The  evidence  then  exist- 
ing on  this  subject,  especially  the  interesting 
fact,  that  during  our  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence, Philadelphia  had  been  furnished  with 
native  cotton,  worth  two  shillings  sterling 
per  pound,  enough  for  the  limited  home  con- 
sumption, and  the  information  communicated 
to  General  Thomas  Proctor,  of  that  city,  by 
Richard  Leake,  of  Georgia,  removed  all 
doubt  in  reference^  to  the  practicability  of 
raising  the  gossypium,  as  a  crop  on  a  large 
extent  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  This  convic 
tion  of  the  public  mind  soon  insensibly  led 
to  the  belief,  that  the  United  States  could 
also  card  and  spin  its  fleece,  and  probably 
weave  it  by  water  power.  The  result  was 
a  mission  to  Great  Britain,  at  the  expense 
of  Tench  Coxe,  to  obtain  the  machinery, 
and  all  the  information  which  it  was  import- 
ant the  parties  should  possess.  The  influ- 
ence of  a  manufacturing  society,  established 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  and  the  prevalent 
opinion,  that  the  raw  material  might  be 
made  a  profitable  source  of  revenue,  induced 
Congress,  at  the  first  reformation  of  the  ta- 
riff, to  impose  a  duty  of  three  cents  a  pound 
on  foreign  cotton,  with  which  the  United 
States  were  at  that  time  supplied  from  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Brazils. 

That,  in  1792,  the  growth  of  cotton  in 
this  country  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Jay,  or 
that  as  a  commercial  article  it  was  deemed 


of  little  value,  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that, 
in  the  treaty  negociated  by  him,  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  no  cotton  should  be  imported  from 
America.  The  object  of  that  diplomatist 
being  to  secure  to  the  English  the  carriage 
of  the  West  India  cotton  to  its  market  in 
Europe.  This  is  the  rea.'^on  why  the  Senate 
refused  to  ratify  the  12th  article  of  that 
treaty.  In  half  a  century  how  wonderful 
has  been  the  revolution  effected  in  the  cot- 
ton husbandry  of  the  United  States!  In 
1782,  the  entire  crop  was  138,328  lbs. ;  in 
1842,  785,221,800  lbs.  were  produced.  The 
first  Provincial  Congress  in  this  State,  held 
in  January,  1775,  recommended  to  the  in- 
habitants to  plant  cotton,  but  their  recom- 
mendation was  almost  entirely  disregarded. 
The  whole  quantity  of  that  commodity,  prior 
to  1795,  exported  from  the  United  States, 
was  inconsiderable,  but  in  that  year  it 
amounted  to  6,276,300  lbs. ;  of  this,  the  pro- 
portion contributed  by  South  Carolina  was 
1,109,653  lbs. 

Among  the  exports  of  "Charles  Town" 
from  November,  1747,  to  November,  1748, 
are  included  seven  bags  of  cotton  wool, 
valued  at  3j£.  lis.  5d.  per  bag.  In  1754, 
"some  cotton"  was  again  exported  from 
South  Carolina.  In  1770,  there  were  ship- 
ped to  Liverpool,  three  bales  from  New 
York,  four  bales  from  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, and  three  bales  from  North  Carolina. 
Before  the  Revolutionary  war,  Virginia  e.v- 
ported,  communibus  annis,  hemp,  flaxseed, 
and  cotton,  to  the  value  of  #8000.  In  1784, 
an  American  vessel  that  carried  eight  bags 
to  Liverpool,  was  seized  on  the  ground,  that 
.so  muck  cotton  could  not  be  the  produce  of 
the  United  States.  In  1785,  14  bags;  in 
1786,  six  bags;  in  1787,  109  bags;  in"  1788, 
389  bags;  1789,  842  bags;  and^'in  1790,  81 
bags  were  received  in  Europe  from  this 
country:  of  these,  153  bags  were  sent  di- 
rectly, and  a  portion  of  the  remainder  by 
the  way  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
from  Charleston.  The  first  bag  of  cotton 
sold  in  South  Carolina,  was  purchased  in 
1784,  by  John  Teasdale,  from  Brian  Cape, 
then  a  factor  in  Charleston.  The  first  bag 
of  the  wool  exported  from  that  city  to  Liv- 
erpool, arrived  January  20th,  1785,  per 
Diana,  and  was  consigned  to  Messrs.  J.  &  J. 
Teasdale  &  Co.  The  exports  from  1790, 
though  very  much  mixed  up  with  foreign 
cottons,  slowly  but  steadily  increased  until 
1794,  when  a  powerful  impetus  was  given 
to  the  cotton  culture  by  the  invention  of  the 
saw  gin  by  Eli  Whitney,  of  Massachusetts. 
This  ingepious  but  unfortunate  artist,  who 
by  his  machine  doubled  the  wealth  and 
means  of  employment  of  his  countrymen, 
and  thereby  in  an  especial  manner  confer- 
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red  on  the  plantation  States  a  benefit  that 
can  scarcely  be  estimated  in  money,  was  re 
warded  by  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee  only.  The  first  appropriated 
$50,000  for  the  use  of  his  invention  within 
her  limits;  the  second  laid  a  tax  for  five 
years  of  2s.  6d.  upon  every  saw  in  every 
gin  that  was  mounted  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  the  last  imposed  a  tax  of  37^  cts 
upon  every  saw,  to  be  continued  for  four 
years.  Notwithstanding  these  liberal  legis- 
lative acts,  the  inventor  derived  no  pecuni 
ary  benefit  from  his  gin.  He  expended  the 
whole  amount  received  from  South  Carolina 
— from  the  other  States  he  received  a  mere 
pittance — in  defending  himself  against  arbi' 
trary  and  vexatious  suits,  and  in  prosecu- 
tions for  violations  of  his  patent  right.  Over 
the  grave  of  this  distinguished  benefactor  of 
the  human  race,  a  monument  is  erected, 
with  this  simple  but  expressive  inscription, 
"The  inventor  of  the  saw-gin." — Seabrook^s 
Memoir  on  the  Cotton  Plant. 


Corn— -Change  of  Crops. 

Corn  seems  to  need  change  of  soil  less 
than  any  other  of  the  great  crops ;  and  the 
many  cases  of  success  with  which  it  has 
been  raised  for  many  years  in  succession  on 
the  same  fertile  field,  have  been  trium- 
phantly adduced  by  the  opposers  of  rota- 
tion, as  a  certain  and  manifest  proof  that  a 
change  of  crop  is  not  necessary.  Even  if 
this  were  true,  as  to  this  particular  plant,  it 
would  not  affect  the  general  question.  The 
hardiness  and  vigor  of  the  corn  plant  on  a 
fine  soil,  may  enable  it  to  withstand  the 
depredations  of  some  of  the  several  tribes 
of  insects  which  it  breeds  and  nourishes; 
and  others — as  the  cut-worm,  so  fatal  in 
other  circumstances — may  be  destroyed  by 
the  continued  tillage  and  naked  and  open 
state  of  the  soil.  But  thouo-h,  by  such  or 
other  means,  land  may  continue  to  produce 
corn  in  long  succession,  much  better  than 
other  crops  so  continued,  still  this  is  not 
even  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
the  necessity  for  rotation.  On  the  rich  al- 
luvial low  grounds,  subject  more  or  less  to 
freshes,  where  corn  is  usually  the  sole  and 
annually  recurring  crop,  it  is  true  that  heavy 
growths  continue  to  be  raised.  But  it  is 
said,  that  in  the  most  favourable  seasons, 
there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  rotten 
grain,  even  when  not  exposed  to,  or  injured 
by  water.  These  entirely  rotten  ears  are 
often  among  the  largest,  and  the  product  of 
flourishing  stalks;  and  their  unsound  state 
may  not  be  suspected  until  they  are  stripped 
of  the  enveloping  shuck.  This,  and  perhaps 
other  inflictions  of  such  crops,  must  be  caused 


by  the  ravages  of  corn-bred  and  corn-sustain- 
ing insects.  Yet  this  kind  of  land  is  not  en- 
tirely without  change  of  condition.  The 
rank  cover  of  weeds  and  grass  which  follows 
the  last  tillage  of  the  corn,  serves  in  some 
measure  as  a  green  shading  and  manuring 
crop.  And  even  the  inundations  from  freshes, 
which  occur  every  year,  however  injurious 
in  other  respects,  produce  such  great  change 
of  condition,  that  they  may  destroy  or  re- 
move whole  tribes  of  insects. 

A  stronger  confirmation  of  this  general 
position  in  regard  to  corn,  I  have  learned 
on  information  from  the  proprietor  of  a  piece 
of  land  in  Virginia,  with  which  I  am  per- 
sonally acquainted.  It  is  a  large  field  of 
deep,  mellow,  light  soil,  very  rich,  high  and 
level  land,  and  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  corn,  that  the  proprietor  thought 
fit  to  keep  it  under  that  crop  every  year.  It 
was  so  cultivated  for  thirteen  years  in  suc- 
cession; peas  being  planted  with  every  crop,  . 
which,  with  such  supplies  as  were  afibrded 
of  other  manure,  maintained  the  high  fer- 
tility and  product  of  the  land.  But  though 
the  quantity  of  corn  produced  was  not  per- 
ceptibly reduced,  the  rotten  portion, — and 
rotten  without  any  apparent  cause — con- 
tinued to  increase  until  it  reached  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  whole  product,  and  the 
evil  was  of  so  regular  occurrence,  that  this 
peculiar  mode  of  cultivation  was  from  ne- 
cessity abandoned,  and  the  ordinary  previous 
plan  of  rotation  was  resumed. 

But  besides  this  important  consideration, 
of  certain  tribes  of  destructive  insects  being 
sustained  by  some  certain  condition,  and  still 
more  by  the  increased  continued  same  con- 
dition of  a  field,  and  destroyed  by  a  thorough 
change  of  that  condition,  such  changes  are 
better  for  the  more  complete  eradication  of 
some  of  the  worst  weeds,  and  still  more  for 
the  better  product  of  the  cultivated  crops. 
Ploughing  or  stirring  the  soil,  however  ne- 
cessary to  be  well  done  while  the  growth  of 
a  crop  needs  it,  is  hurtful  to  general  produc- 
tion, if  continued  year  after  year,  without 
cessation.  Perhaps  the  growth  of  all  crops 
may  require  intervals  of  rest  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  soil ;  and  it  is  certain  that  some 
crops,  which  prefer  a  soil  of  firm  and  close 
texture, — as  clover  and  wheat, — cannot  be 
as  successfully  raised  upon  soils  kept  long 
before  under  tillage  and  hoed  crops. 

And  while  for  some  purposes  of  tillage  or 
product,  there  may  be  required  a  partial 
consolidation  of  soil,  others  may  be  best  for- 
warded by  very  deep  and  thorough  working. 
And  two  crops  which  are  peculiarly  favoured 
by  the  climate  of  South  Carolina,  and  which 
are  among  the  many  great  blessings  of  this 
region,  serve  admirably  for  these  opposite 
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purposes.  These  are  field  peas  and  sweet 
potatoes,  which  crops,  extended  as  may  be 
their  culture  already,  and  great  their  pro- 
ducts, have  not  yet  been  duly  appreciated  in 
respect  to  all  their  benefits. 
■  The  pea  crop,  sown  broadcast,  is  an  admi- 
rable rest  or  manure  crop — giving  shade, 
moisture,  and  consolidation  to  the  soil — and 
serving,  by  the  sudden  and  great  change  of 
condition  from  any  clean  tillage  crop,  to  re- 
move or  lessen  the  foulness  of  land,  both  of 
insect  and  vegetable  plagues.  Such  I  have 
known  in  my  own  practice,  to  be  the  highly 
beneficial  operation  of  this  crop,  even  under 
the  much  less  congenial  climate  of  Virginia; 
and  much  better  must  it  serve  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, where  not  only  are  the  climate  and 
soil  more  suitable,  but  where  the  want  of  a 
crop  so  operating  is  far  greater. — Rvffin's 
Agricultural  Survey  of  South  Carolina. 


Season  for  Trimming  Trees. 

As  soon  as  planting  is  over,  we  should 
look  to  our  apple  trees  and  cut  off  the  sur- 
plus branches.  We  cannot  recommend  cut- 
ting large  branches  in  any  case;  we  usually 
do  more  hurt  than  good,  when  we  take  off  a 
limb  that  is  more  than  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter, for  the  wound  will  not  often  heal  soon 
enough  to  prevent  decay  at  the  heart.  A 
tree  will  sometimes  look  more  thrifty  for  a 
time,  in  consequence  of  lopping  large  branch- 
es, but  the  improvement  will  not  be  lasting. 
If  trees  are  attended  to  annually,  there  will 
be  no  need  of  cutting  large  limbs.  If  they 
have  been  long  neglected  we  should  content 
ourselves  with  trimming  out  the  small  limbs, 
and  suffer  the  tree  to  continue  in  the  shape 
that  it  has  already  formed. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  give  any  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  preferring  May  to  March,  for 
trimming  apple  trees.  Most  farmers  how- 
ever agree,  that  the  sooner  the  wound  is 
healed  the  better,  and  that  it  is  not  of  ser- 
vice to  draw  forth  much  sap  at  the  wound. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  a  wound  never  begins 
to  heal  till  the  tree  has  put  forth  its  leaf.  It 
has  no  means  of  making  new  wood  before  it 
has  leaves,  for  the  sap  that  forms  the  new 
wood  passes  through  the  leaf.  From  the 
time  of  trimming,  then,  to  the  forming  of 
the  leaf,  your  wound  is  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther and  the  process  of  healing  has  not  com- 
menced. 

We  find  that  when  a  limb  is  cut  in  July, 
there  will  be  about  as  much  new  wood  made 
to  cover  the  wound,  during  the  season,  as 
when  the  limb  is  cut  earlier.  There  is  a 
critical  time,  however,  in  July,  between  the 
first  and  second  growth  of  the  season,  when 
the  sap  will  run  from  a  wound  and  will  dis- 


colour the  bark  for  a  foot  or  more  below  it ; 
we  notice  this  in  trimming  nursery  trees, 
and  we  think  trmiming  in  July  is  not  judi- 
cious. 

As  to  the  comparative  waste  of  sap  in 
March  and  May,  we  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  practice  of  tapping  the 
maple  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  sap.  All 
know  that  no  sap  can  be  gathered  in  May, 
and  not  much  in  April,  in  our  latitude.  Sap 
runs  most  freely  in  March.  For  this  reason 
we  never  trim  grape  vines  in  March.  But 
after  the  leaf  is  formed  the  vines  will  not 
bleed. 

You  want  a  fine  saw  to  trim  with,  to 
make  as  smooth  a  wound  as  may  be,  and  if 
a  knife  is  used  after  the  saw,  the  wound 
will  heal  the  sooner.  Yet  we  often  see 
trees  trimmed  with  an  axe !  We  also  see 
the  bark  torn  oft'  the  limbs  by  the  use  of 
heavy  boots  by  the  trimmer.  All  will  own 
this  is  barbarous.  If  you  stand  on  the  tree 
while  trimming,  you  should  wear  slippers 
or  thin  shoes. 

When  no  limbs  larger  than  one  inch  in 
diameter  are  cut,  the  wound  may  be  ex- 
pected to  heal  over  in  a  couple  of  years;  in 
a  thrifty  tree  it  will  heal  in  one  year.  When 
only  small  limbs  are  cut,  there  will  be  no 
need  of  covering  the  wound  with  clay  or 
with  any  kind  of  plaster.  We  cannot  find 
that  limbs  which  have  been  grafted  and 
then  covered  over  with  any  kind  of  compost, 
heal  faster  than  limbs  uncovered.  A  limb 
should  always  be  cut  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  let  no  rain  water  stand  in  the  little  cup 
that  will  be  formed  by  the  healing  of  the 
wound. — Massachusetts  Ploughman. 


From  the  New  England  Farmer. 
African  Guano. 

To  THE  Editor, — 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  a  short  notice  of 
the  above,  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  John  Davy, 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal.  The  African  guano 
has  been  imported  into  Liverpool,  by  Mr. 
Roe,  whose  son  has  discovered  this  new  end 
abundant  deposit.  It  is  on  an  island,  a  bar- 
ren rock,  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Africa,  about 
three  miles  from  the  main  land.  The  son  of 
Mr.  Roe,  was  led  to  look  for  it,  from  a  notice 
in  the  journal  of  an  American  whaler,  which 
he  read  when  at  school.  No  rain  nor  fresh 
water  is  found  on  the  island,  nor  does  there 
appear  to  be,  in  fact,  any  thing  except  pen- 
guins, and  a  deposit  cf  guano  twenty  feet 
deep,  over  the  whole  island,  which  is  about 
a  mile  in  circumference.  The  penguins 
were  so  tame  that  they  pecked  at  the  naked 
feet  of  Mr,  Roe  and  his  companion. 
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The  African  guano  has  the  external  cha- 
racters of  the  iSouth  American,  and  each 
aflbrded  Dr.  Davy  as  follows : 

American.    .Africa  n . 

41.2  40.2— Matter  soluble  in  water,  volatile, 

or  destructible  by  tire,  being  ox- 
alate of  ammonia,  diphosphate 
and  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
animal  matter. 
29.0  28.2— Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 

little  sulphate  of  lime  and  sand. 
2.8  6.4— Common  salt,  sulphate  and  sesqui- 

carbonate  of  potash. 
19.  0.0— Urate  of  ammonia. 

8.  25.2— Water  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

100.  100. 

Your  readers  will  be  no  less  surprised 
than  was  Dr.  Davy,  at  finding  no  urate  of 
ammonia  in  this  African  guano.  It  abounds 
in  crystals  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  but  con- 
tains no  oxalate  of  lime,  nor  traces  of  urea. 
The  absence  of  urate  of  ammonia  is  veiy 
remarkable,  as  this  salt  is  so  very  character- 
istic of  the  urine  of  birds,  always  voided 
with  their  excrement.  Dr.  Davy  instituted 
new  analyses  of  the  excrements  of  several 
birds,  and  confirmed  the  received  opinion, 
that  urate  of  ammonia  is  always  a  constitu- 
ent of  bird  excrement,  whatever  may  be  the 
food  of  the  bird.  Thus,  he  found  urate  of 
ammonia  in  the  common  goose,  fed  on  grass; 
in  the  pigeon,  common  fowl,  gull,  pelican, 
and  white-headed  sea  eagle.  The  three  last 
were  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Zoologi- 
cal Society;  and  were  fed,  the  gull  wholly, 
and  the  others  chiefly,  on  fish.  What  has, 
therefore,  become  of  the  urate  of  ammonia, 
the  characteristic  of  the  bird  excrement,  in 
the  African  guano?  Dr.  Davy  thinks,  in 
accordance  with  Liebig's  view,  that  uric 
acid  has  changed  to  oxalic  acid.  He  found 
not  a  trace  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  the 
excrement  of  the  above  birds.  Time  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  he  thinks,  have  pro- 
duced this  change.  He  goes  further,  and 
experimentally,  by  boiling  urate  of  ammonia 
with  oxide  of  manganese,  in  a  few  hours  ef- 
fected a  transformation  of  uric  to  oxalic  acid. 
Certainly  some  peculiar  influences  have  con- 
trolled the  changes  in  African  guano.  With- 
out affbiding  more  oxalate  of  ammonia  than 
the  American,  its  urate  of  ammonia  and 
urea,  seem  to  be  replaced  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  These  are  changes  unnoticed  by 
Dr.  Davy,  though  the  change  of  urea  into 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  the  addition  of  the 
elements  of  water,  is  one  of  the  best  estab- 
lished facts  of  modern  chemistry.  Allowing, 
then,  the  .\frican  guano  to  have  been  origi- 
nally like  the  excrement  of  other  birds,  some 
peculiar  influences  seem  to  have  changed 
its  uric  acid,  as  well  as  its  urea,  into  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia.    Now,  Mr.  Editor,  so  far 


as  this  has  occurred,  it  has  replaced  a  fixed, 
by  a  very  volatile  salt,  and  of  course  has 
produced  an  article  more  liable  to  deteriora- 
tion in  proportion  to  its  amount  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia. 

The  Liverpool  price  of  the  African  article 
is  £9,  the  American  about  £12  per  ton. 

S.  L.  D. 

Lowell,  May  10th,  1844. 


Spirit  of  Rivalry. 

The  dififerent  breeds  of  live  stock,  neat 
cattle,  and  sheep,  have  each  their  partizans; 
often  influenced  solely  by  their  own  honest 
preferences  and  convictions,  founded — as 
they  at  least  persuade  themselves — upon 
exj-erience  and  observation;  and  in  some 
cases,  it  will  not  be  denied,  by  private  inte- 
rests, a  stimulus  which  is  too  seldom  absent 
from  most  of  the  disputes  and  contentions  in 
life.  Now,  if  a  man  should  pronounce  a 
preference  over  all  others  for  the  Short- 
horns, he  must  expect  to  be  tossed  by  the 
Long-horns;  if  he  sides  with  the  Herefords, 
the  Durhams  will  shake  their  heads  at  him ; 
and  if  he  advocates,  above  all  others,  the 
claims  of  the  polled  Scotch,  the  Angus,  or 
the  Fife  cattle,  the  West  Highlanders  will 
be  down  upon  him  with  a  vengeance.  So 
it  is  with  the  South-downs  and  the  Leices- 
ters — meek,  quiet,  placable  animals  them- 
selves— who  may  be  seen  feeding  peaceably 
together  out  of  the  same  manger,  and  lying 
down  without  passion  in  the  same  pen ;  but 
not  so  their  owners  and  breeders.  A  spirit 
of  rivalry  pervades  every  department  of  life. 
Under  due  restraints  and  discipline,  it  is 
productive  of  the  most  useful  results;  but  it 
too  often  blinds  the  judgment,  and  becomes 
fierce  and  vindictive.  ,  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  undoubted  good  qualities  of  what 
belongs  to  ourselves;  but  we  resolve  upon 
exposing  the  defects  and  faults,  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  of  what  belongs  to  our 
neighbours.  It  is  not  enough  that  our 
own  children  are  handsome,  good-tempered, 
clever,  and  accomplished;  but  we  insist  upon 
it  that  those  of  our  neighbours  are  ugly,  mo- 
rose, and  ill-endowed.  Perhaps  agriculture 
presents  a  more  limited  field  for  any  ill-na- 
tured emulation  than  almost  any  other  de- 
partment of  life.  Here  men  cannot  conceal 
their  discoveries  and  improvements.  Here 
there  cannot  be  long  any  monopoly  of  ad- 
vantages. Here  men  perceive  how  rapidly 
and  widely,  improvements  and  discoveries 
extend  themselves.  In  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  world,  for  a  man  to  pretend  to 
keep  any  distinguished  agricultural  improve- 
ment to  himself,  would  be  very  much  like 
his  holdmg  up  his  umbrella  before  the  sun, 
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so  that  it  might  not  shine  upon  other  people. 
All  he  can  be  sure  of,  in  this  case,  is  to  keep 
himself  in  the  dark.  A  liberal  and  intelli- 
gent mind  perceives  at  once,  that  the  light 
which  his  knowledge  or  improvements  shed 
upon  others,  is  always  reflected  back  upon 
himself. — Cdlman's  Agricultural  Tour. 


Observations  on  the  Action  of  Calcare- 
ous Manures,  and  their  Practical  Ap- 
plication and  Effects. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  my 
examination  of  the  marls  of  South  Carolina, 
there  had  been  but  very  few  attempts  to 
profit  by  their  application  as  manure.  It 
would  be  both  a  needless  and  ungrateful 
task  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  strange 
and  general  neglect  of  such  wide  spread  and 
easily  available  resources  for  fertility  and 
riches — and  of  disregard  and  ignorance  of 
truths  generally  known  and  acted  upon  in 
other  regions  far  less  blessed  in  these  re- 
sources, and  in  the  capability  of  profiling  by 
their  use,  than  lower  South  Carolina.  It  is 
enough  here  to  state,  that  such  was  the 
general  neglect  of  calcareous  manures,  and 
general  want  of  efficient  information  as  to 
their  value.  Many  individuals,  indeed,  had 
made  very  small  and  mostly  improper  appli- 
cations of  marl,  and  a  few  of  lime,  and 
which  were  as  loose  and  inaccurate  as  expe- 
riments, as  they  were  ill-directed  to  obtain 
the  best  results  as  manure.  And  a  few  in- 
dividuals presented  more  marked  and  meri- 
torious exceptions,  in  having  within  the  last 
few  years  made  much  larger  applications, 
and  having  reaped  more  or  less  appreciable 
and  admitted  profits  therefrom.  Among 
these,  the  oldest  or  the  largest  operators, 
and,  as  they  deemed  themselves,  also  suc- 
cessful marlers,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, were  Mr.  Darby,  of  Orangeburgh, 
Dr.  J.  S.  Palmer  and  Col.  S.  J.  Palmer,  of 
Charleston  district,  Dr.  Robert  Gourdin,  of 
Georgetown  district,  and  Gen.  James  H 
Hammond,  of  Silver  BluflT,  Barnwell.  Re^ 
ports  of  the  applications  of  thq  four  last 
named  gentlemen  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished, and  their  favourable  results  stated. 
But  the  total  amount  of  these,  added  to  all 
other  applications  of  marl  and  lime  made  in 
South  Carolina  previously  to  1843,  it  is  be- 
lieved, fell  short  of  500  acres.  It  would 
furnish  an  interesting  and  most  useful  statis- 
tical document,  if  the  legislature  would 
hereafter  require  the  extent  of  each  plant- 
er's applications  of  marl  and  lime,  for  every 
successive  year,  to  be  ascertained  and  re- 
corded by  the  tax  collectors;  and,  a  ievf 
years  hence,  also  the  then  and  thereafter 
estimated  increased  product  of  the  improve- 


ments thereby  made.  Such  statements,  con- 
tinued, and  published  regularly  year  after 
year,  would  exhibit  an  amount  of  newly  di- 
rected labour,  and  of  newly  created  agricul- 
tural wealth,  beyond  any  present  conception 
of  the  effects;  and  the  exhibition  would 
stimulate  the  further  exertion  and  increase, 
more  than  any  other  possible  mode  of  con- 
veying instruction,  or  of  urging  the  pro- 
priety and  profit  of  using  calcareous  ma- 
nures. Nearly  all  of  the  few  applications 
of  marl,  or  of  lime,  which  have  heretofore 
been  made,  have  failed  of  early  or  satisfac- 
tory effect,  or  for  so  long  as  observed  for 
effects,  because  of  the  improper  mode  of 
application ;  which  was  as  usual,  with  pu- 
trescent manures,  by  burying  the  marl  under 
the  "  list,"  and  thereby  avoiding,  and  indeed 
preventing  all  intermixture  of  the  manure 
with  the  soil,  which  is  essential  to  its  opera- 
tion. 

Considering  the  great  variations  and  de- 
grees of  fertility  of  cultivated  soils,  and  the 
important  bearing  of  such  differences  on  the 
profits  of  the  cultivators,  it  is  strange  that 
so  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
causes,  or  of  care  to  avoid  the  worst  and 
obtain  the  best  effects.  Every  proprietor 
knows,  that  the  profit  of  cultivation  is  much 
greater  on  rich  than  on  poor  ground.  But 
very  few  have  estimated  how  much  greater 
is  the  profit;  and  nowhere,  within  the  sphere 
of  my  observation,  are  the  prices  of  lands 
properly  graduated,  in  proportion  to  their 
fertility  and  true  productive  value.  If  pro- 
perly estimated,  it  would  be  manifest  that 
poor  land,  for  cultivation,  if  to  remain  poor, 
would  be  dear  as  a  gift,  and  its  culti- 
vation the  most  costly  of  all.  Yet,  the 
greater  number  of  cultivators  of  such  soils, 
are  content  to  remain  in  that  condition, 
without  making  an  eftbrt,  and  scarcely  in- 
dulging a  hope  of  improving  their  fields  and 
their  profits. 

It  is  not  the  less  remarkable,  that  the 
more  sanguine  and  enterprizing  cultivators, 
who  aim  and  hope  to  improve,  seldom  inquire 
into  the  causes  and  manner  of  the  operation 
designed,  and  therefore,  most  naturally,  sel- 
dom succeed  in  their  design.  To  apply  the 
ordinary  putrescent  manure,  is  generally  the 
sole  means  attempted  or  thought  of;  and  if 
on  poor  and  bad  soils,  in  the  race  between 
exhaustion  and  new  fertilization,  the  latter 
is  invariably  left  far  behind. 

It  is  a  universally  acknowledged  truth, 
that  what  is  needed  to  make  soil  most  pro- 
ductive, are  such  ingredients  as  will  supply, 
in  sufficient  abundance,  the  food  of  plants. 
Growing  plants  draw  from  the  soil  by  their 
roots,  and  are  nourished  by  the  dissolved 
parts  of  nearly  all  putrescent  matters,  either 
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vegetable  or  animal,  or  mixtures  of  both. 
The  ordinary  manures  are  precisely  such 
substances;  and  sooner  or  later,  by  their 
gradual  decomposition,  are  converted  almost 
entirely  to  the  food  of  plants,  and  if  judi- 
ciously applied,  are  consumed  by,  and  help 
to  sustain,  the  growing  crops. 

But  it  is  not  enough,  by  a  great  deal,  that 
manures  serving  to  form  food  for  plants, 
shall  be  given  to  the  soil.  There  are  other 
conditions  necessary  for  their  protitable  and 
best  effects;  and  the  most  important  ot  these 
conditions  is,  that  the  soil  shall  be  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  preserve  the  putrescent  matters 
from  waste  and  profitless  dissipation,  and  to 
give  them  wholly  'or  the  support  and  growth 
of  plants.  This  condition  is  hirnished  by 
nature,  in  well  constituted  soils  only,  which 
present  the  most  productive  and  durable 
lands  under  tillage.  Without  this  constitu- 
tion, all  the  supplies  of  putrescent  manures 
which  can  be  given  to  a  farm,  will  be  ot 
little  profit;  and  if  derived  from  its  own  re- 
sources only,  will  be  utterly  insufficient  to 
preserve,  and  still  less  to  increase,  the 
yearly  measure  of  productiveness  of  the 
land. — Ruffin's  Ag.  Survey  of  S.  C. 


English  Capital. 

A  MARKED  distinction  belween  the  condi- 
tion of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  here  and 
with  us,  is  in  the  amount  of  capital  existing 
here.  It  is  absolutely  enormous;  and  al- 
most distances  the  system  of  enumeration 
which  we  are  taught  at  our  common  school's. 
Let  me  mention  some  facts  which  have  been 
stated  to  me  on  credible  authority;  and  let 
me  premise  that  a  pound  sterling  is  about 
e(iual  to  five  dollars  United  States  currency. 
Under  a  law  of  the  present  government, 
here,  levying  a  tax  upon  every  man's  in- 
come, when  it  exceeds  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  sterling  a  year,  persons  liable 
to  taxation  are  required  to  make  a  just  re- 
turn of  their  income  under  a  heavy  penalty. 
A  confectioner,  in  London,  returned,  as  his 
annual  income,  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  or,  six  times  as  much  as 
the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  showed,  at  least,  how  skilful 
he  was  in  compounding  some  of  the  sweets 
of  life.  A  nobleman,  it  is  said,  has  con- 
tracted with  a  master  builder  to  erect  for 
him,  in  London,  four  thousand — not  forty — 
not  four  hundred — but  four  thousand  houses 
of  a  good  size  for  occupation.  In  some  of 
the  best  parts  of  London,  acres  of  land,  vast 
squares,  are  occupied  with  large  and  elegant 
dwelling  houses,  paying  heavy  rents,  in  long 
rows,  blocks,  and  crescents,  and  all  belong- 


ing to  some  single  individual.     One  noble- 
man, whose  magnificent  estate  was  lelt  to 
him  by  his  father,  encumbered  with  a  debt 
of  some  hundred  thousand  pounds,  by  limit- 
ing, as  it  IS  termed  here,  his  own  annual 
expenditure  to  thirty  thousand  pounds,  has 
well  nigh  extinguished  this  debt,  and,  in  all 
human  probability,  will  soon  have  his  patri- 
monial  estate  free  of  encumbrance.     The 
incomes  of  some  of  the  r'ch  men  in  the 
country,    amount    to    twenty,   twenty-five, 
fifty,  one  hundred   thousand,  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling — even  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  annually.     It  is  very 
difficult  tor  New  England  men  even  to  con- 
ceive of  such  wealth.     A  farmer  in  Lincoln- 
shire, told  me  that  the  crop  of  wheat  grown 
upon  his  farm  one  year,  was  eighteen  thou- 
sand bushels.     The  rent  annually  paid  by 
one  farmer  in  Northunnberland,  or  the  Lo- 
thians,  exceeded  seven  thousand  pounds,  or, 
thirty-five  thousand  dollais.      These  facts, 
which  have  been  stated  to  me  by  gentlemen 
in  whose  veracity  I  have  entire  confidence, 
and  who  certainly  are  incapable  of  attempt- 
ing any  "tricks  upon  travellers,"  show  the 
enormous  masses  of  wealth  which  are  here 
accumulated.    A  gentleman  of  distinguished 
talents  and  fine  classical  attainments,  and 
who  adds  to  them  a  public  spirit  in  agricul- 
tural improvement,  worthy  of  his  education 
and   his  high  standing  in   the  community, 
has  recently  added  to  his  property,  by  the 
purchase  of  lands,  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  that  is,  a 
million  of  dollars;   and  his  estale,  now  in 
cultivation,  and  under  his  own  personal  in- 
spection, and,  with  the  exception  of  about 
four   hundred    acres,  lying    in    one    body, 
amounts   to  six  thousand   acres.      Another 
gentleman  of  high  rank,  in  respect  to  whom 
and  to  whose  amiable  family  1  have  a  con- 
stant struggle  to  restrain  the  open  expres- 
ion  of  my  grateful  sense  of  their  kindness, 
and  who,  an  example  here  not  uncommon, 
to  an  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  talent  and 
an  accomplished  education,  unites  the  most 
active   spirit  of  agricultural  improvement, 
has,  though  not  all  in  his  immediate  occupa- 
tion, yet  all  under  his  immediate  supervision, 
a  tract  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  acres, 
in  a  course  of  systematic  cultivation  or  gra- 
dual improvement.* 


*  I  mention  these  eAaniples— to  which,  from  my  own 
j^nowledge,  I  might  add  many  others— in  the  form  I  do, 
for  the  purpose,  by  the  way  of  showine  ny  American 
friends,  that  agriculture  here  talces  its  proper  rank 
among  the  liberal  professions,  and  that  not  merely  as 
a  recreation,  but  as  a  business;  and  in  all  its  minute 
and  practical  details,  it  is  not  deemed  inconipalible 
with  the  highest  distinctions  of  talent,  education,  and 
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The  income  of  a  single  nobleman,  from 
his  coal  mines,  exceeds  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  a  year;  and  I  believe 
this  is  not  the  largest  of  the  coal  possessions. 
With  such  wealth  as  this,  men  may  make 
what  improvements  they  please,  and  attempt 
what  experiments  they  may  deem  worth 
trying;  but  should  such  imaginations  ever 
visit  a  New  England  or  a  United  States 
farmer  in  his  dreams,  if  ^Esop's  fable  of  the 
frog,  who  attempted  to  swell  himself  to  the 
size  of  the  ox,  did  not  cure  him,  he  might 
be  deemed  a  fit  subject  for  a  lunatic  asylum. 
There  are  other  circumstances  in  the  cases 
which  are  to  be  added,  and  those  are  the 
cheapness  of  iron,  the  abundance  of  coal, 
and  the  admirable  facility  and  skill  with 
which  the  former  material  is  wrought. 
Wood,  and  especially  the  soft  woods,  which 
are  so  much  wrought  among  us,  are  here 
scarce  and  dear,  and  therefore  seldom  used 
for  building  purposes;  bricks,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  good  building  stone,  of 
the  best  quality,  are  abundant.  Most  of  the 
cottages  which  I  have  seen  have  brick  or 
stone  floors,  though  many  have  only  hardly- 
trodden  clay  and  earth ;  and  the  entries  of 
the  best  houses  are  generally  paved  and  the 
staircases  made  of  stone.  A  fence  of  iron, 
affording  a  sufficient  protection  against  cat- 
tle, is  made  here  at  a  less  expense  than 
many  wooden  fences  are  made  with  us. — Col- 
mari's  Agricultural  Tour, 


The  Oak— Curious  Experiment. 

Take  an  acorn  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  tie 
a  string  round  it  in  such  a  way  that  when 
suspended,  the  blunt  end  of  the  acorn  where 
the  cup  was,  is  upward.  Hang  it  thus  pre- 
pared in  the  inside  of  a  bottle,  or  hyacinth 
glass,  containing  a  little  water,  taking  care 
that  the  acorn  does  not  reach  the  water 
within  an  inch ;  wrap  the  bottle  all  over  in 
flannel,  so  as  to  keep  it  dark  and  warm,  and 
put  it  in  a  warm  place.  In  three  or  four 
weeks  the  acorn  will  have  swollen,  its  coat 
will  have  burst,  and  a  little  white  point  will 
make  its  appearance  at  the  end  opposite  the 
water.  This  point  is  the  root ;  the  acorn  is 
now  changing  its  nature  and  becoming  an 
oak;  still,  however,  it  must  be  stationed  in 
the  dark,  still  it  must  be  kept  clear  of  the 
water,  and  so  it  must  continue  till  the 
young  root  is  at  least  half  an  inch  long. 

Then  the  water  may  be  allowed  to  rise 
higher;  but  it  is  only  when  from  the  neck 
or  the  root,  a  little  point  begins  to  turn  up- 
ward, that  it  is  safe  to  allow  the  water  to 


rank,  but  rather  as  a  pursuit  in  which  they  may  all 
moat  usefully  and  honourably  lend  their  combined  in- 
fluence. 


touch  it.  At  this  time,  the  acorn  has  ceased 
to  be  an  acorn,  and  has  really  become  a 
young  oak;  for  the  little  point  directing  it- 
self upward,  is  the  beginning  of  that  trunk 
which  a  century  later,  may  form  the  timber 
of  a  frigate.  As  soon  as  the  young  stem 
begins  to  shoot,  the  oak  will  require  a  dose 
of  light,  a  little  every  day;  and  it  also 
yearns  for  more  food,  so  that  its  root,  which 
in  reality  is  its  mouth,  must  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  water,  and  to  drink  it. 

After  these  events  have  come  to  pass, 
our  little  nursling  breathes  and  must  have 
air;  digests,  and  must  have  light;  sucks 
greedily,  and  must  have  fresh  water  given 
to  its  root,  which,  however,  should  never  be 
permitted  to  be  wholly  covered ;  just  that 
point  where  the  stem  begins,  should  always 
be  kept  out  of  the  water.  The  pet  having 
been  brought  to  this,  its  first  state  of  exist- 
ence, must  be  put  in  the  window.  At  first 
it  will  be  a  stout  thread,  whitish,  and  co- 
vered with  tiny  scales ;  then  the  scales  will 
expand  a  little,  and  the  end  will  become 
greener. 

Next  will  appear  some  little  leaves;  hair 
will  begin  to  grow,  veins  will  branch ;  the 
old  scales  will  fall  off,  and  by  slow  degrees 
the  leaves  will  arrange  themselves  upon 
the  stem,  each  unfolding  from  the  bosom  of 
the  other.  And  thus,  out  of  a  little  starch 
and  gum, — for  the  acorn  was  not  much 
more — manifold  parts  will  be  curiously  pro- 
duced by  the  wondrous  creative  powers  of 
nature. —  Gardener'' s  Chronicle. 


The  Wheat  Crop. — The  general  report 
in  relation  to  the  wheat  crop,  is  favourable. 
In  some  neighbourhoods,  complaint  is  made 
of  the  fly,  but  we  think  the  injury  is  not  ex- 
tensive. In  Burlington  and  Gloucester,  we 
learn  that  the  rye  is  considerably  injured  by 
the  rust. 

For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Bee  Moth. 

To  THE  Editor, — In  the  last  number  of 
your  Cabinet,  you  say  that  "  on  examining 
your  bee  hives  in  the  morning,  you  have 
been  annoyed  by  frequently  finding  on  their 
platform,  worms  full  grown,  which  had  no 
doubt  been  hatched  from  the  egg  of  the  Bee 
moth.  Where  did  they  come  from  ?  Will 
some  of  our  friends  tell  usi" 

The  Bee  moth  is  a  nocturnal  visiter,  and 
enters  the  hive  after  the  bees  have  retired  to 
rest,  and  deposits  its  egg  in  the  comb  where 
the  insect,  when  hatched,  meets  with  its 
proper  food,  until  it  arrives  at  maturity.  It 
then  descends  to  the  bench,  and  incloses 
itself  by  the  web  which  it  spins,  and  passes  • 
mto  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  state,  before  it  be- 
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comes  a  fly.  The  moth-worms,  which  have 
lived  through  the  winter,  will  commence 
leaving  the  comb  the  last  of  March  and  be- 
ginning of  April,  and  continue  to  do  so  till 
late  in  May ;  by  which  time  those  that  came 
first  have  become  flies — ready  to  enter  the 
hives  and  carry  on  their  work  of  destruction. 
These  insects  pass  through  all  their  differ- 
ent changes,  from  the  egg  to  the  fly,  during 
the  hot  months,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
weeks.  In  1836,  I  put  some  of  these  worms 
in  a  glass  jar,  on  the  9th,  l'2th  and  14th  of 
April ; — the  flies  came  out  after  the  23rd  of 
May.  Few  worms  were  found  under  the 
hives  after  this  date. 

To  mitigate  the  ravages  of  the  Bee  moth, 
I  spread  salt  on  the  bench  below  the  bee 
hive,  and  keep  it  there  from  March  to  No- 
vember. If  the  worm  should  descend  when 
the  salt  is  damp,  it  will  be  so  far  prostrated 
as  seldom  to  recover ;  but  if  dry,  it  has  very 
little  effect.  Frequent  attention  is  still  ne- 
cessary to  meet  with  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  bees.  For  further  information,  I 
would  refer  your  readers  to  "  Bevan's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Honey  Bee." 

An  Octogenarian. 

Albermarle,  Va.,  May  31st,  1844. 


THE  FARMERS'  CABINET, 

AND 


Philadelphia,  Sixth  Month,  1844. 


Electro  Magnetic  Telegraph. 

We  justly  speak  with  admiration,  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  steam  enables  us  to  pass  from  one  place 
to  another.  It  is  certainly  among  the  intellectual  tri- 
umphs of  the  age,  that  the  genius  of  Fulton,  has  en- 
abled us  to  travel  without  fatigue  or  extra  risk,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty  miles  an  hour— to 
breakfast  with  one's  family  in  this  city — transact 
business  in  New  York  or  Baltimore,  and  return  to  our 
homes  by  reasonable  bed-time.  We  reach  Liverpool 
in  ten  or  eleven  days,  and  thus  reduce  the  width  of  the 
Atlantic  to  a  line  not  longer  than  the  road  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburg  used  to  be. 

These  are  practical  applications  of  science  and  skill, 
with  which  ourselves  were  astonished  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  to  which  no  credit  would 
have  been  given,  had  they  been  foretold  to  our  fathers 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  We  have  little  dreamed, 
while  complacently  resting  under  these  achievements 
of  our  day,  that  an  agent  of  communication,  very 
simple  in  its  construction,  and  unerring  in  its  reports, 
was  about  to  be  brought  into  operation,  whose  rapid- 
ity of  action  would  as  much  outstrip  the  speed  of 
steam,  as  light  does  that  of  the  wind.  Yet  such  is  the 
fact. 

Morse's  Electro  Magnetic  Telegraph,  has  been  com- 
pleted within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  messages  are  sent 


back  and  forth,  by  its  means,  just  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  be  prepared  by  the  attendant  at  either  end.  A 
person  at  Baltimore,  for  instance,  inquires  the  time  iff  ' 
rfay  at  Washington  ?  Should  the  cluck,  at  the  latter 
place,  have  just  commenced  striking  twelve,  by  the 
time  it  has  finished,  the  fact  that  "the  clock  is  strik- 
ing, twelve,"  may  be  transmitted  and  known  at  Balti- 
more. Some  of  our  readers,  to  whom  these  statements 
may  be  new,  may  possibly  conclude  that  we  are  not 
serious  in  making  them:  we  assure  them  they  are  in 
error.  Numerous  well  authenticated  facts,  in  relation 
to  this  machine,  have  been  published,  which  show 
that  there  is  no  appreciable  time  between  the  setting 
in  motion  of  the  apparatus  at  one  end,  and  its  corres- 
ponding report  at  the  other.  Experiments  made,  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  have  been  confirmed 
by  those  recently  made  here,  and  they  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  practicability  of  this  mode  of  communication. 
It  may  either  be  by  means  of  copper  wires,  placed 
within  leaden  pipes  under  ground,  or  through  similar 
wires  above  ground,  resting  on  posts.  The  expense 
will  be  $1.50  or  $-200  a  mile.  The  cost  being  compara- 
tively small,  and  its  whole  construction  simple,  the 
operation  of  the  Telegraph  need  not  be,— as  one  would 
at  first,  perhaps  conclude,  so  powerful  an  agent  must, 
—confined  to  the  great  national  thoroughfares,  for 
great  national  purposes — it  may  readily  be  brought 
into  play,  wherever  it  is  desired :  persons,  for  instance, 
may  connect  their  dwellings  with  their  places  of  busi- 
ness, and  thus  communicate  with  them  as  frequently 
as  they  choose.  It  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dis- 
tance is  immaterial — it  is  not  limited  to  that  between 
the  Capitol  and  Baltimore— or  even  to  that  between 
those  places  and  New  Orleans— the  electric  fluid,  with 
a  sufficient  battery,  may  be  transmitted,  and  will  per- 
form its  office,  at  probably,  any  distance,  and  almost 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought.  Were  the  Telegraphic 
wire  extended  from  Quebec  to  Mexico,  the  intelligence 
entrusted  to  it,  would  just  as  unerringly,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  be  transmitted  between  those 
two  places,  as  it  would  along  a  line  of  twenty  miles. 
It  is  known  that  light  travels  with  the  amazing  velo. 
city  of  190,000  miles  per  second,  and  the  electric  fluid 
does  not  at  all  lag  behind,  in  the  speed  of  its  flight. 

What  an  amazing  field  is  thus  laid  open  for  the  re- 
searches of  science?  and  what  limit  shall  we  venture 
to  assign  to  its  future  developments?  Space,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Electro  Magnetic  Telegraph,  is  literally 
annihilated;  and  time  is  only  limited  in  its  reduction, 
by  the  period  we  necessarily  occupy,  in  preparing 
what  we  would  transmit.  We  mean  to  advert  to  this 
subject  in  a  future  number,  when  we  will  perhaps, 
give  further  details,  and  a  clearer  description  of  the 
machine:  meanwhile  we  may  add,  as  one  of  the  very 
curious  circumstances  connected  with  it,  that  intelli- 
gence may  be  transmitted  through  a  single  wire  at 
the  same  time,  from  opposite  points:  thus,  two  mes- 
sages, the  one  from  Baltimore,  and  the  other  from 
Washington,  will  pass  each  other  on  the  same  wire — 
traversing  it  in  contrary  directions — turning  out  as  it 
were,  without  any  detention.  The  same  posts  will 
answer  for  several  lines  of  communication.  Each 
wire,  however,  must  be  insulated:  and  if  two  are 
placed  horizontally  at  some  distance  apart,  and  one  is 
charged,  a  similar  effect  will  be  produced  on  the 
other. 
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In  a  letter  from  our  fellow-townsman,  Nathan 
Dunn,  to  his  friend  Isaac  Collins,  of  this  city,  dated 
.'London,  January  3rd,  1844,"  he  says,  in  relation  to 
Ouano,  that  "  it  is  exciting  great  attention  of  late  in 
this  country;  about  sixty  vessels  are  now  gone  for  it 
from  Liverpool  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  north  of 
the  Line,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands.  I  was 
called  on  the  other  day  by  Mr.  W.  Skirving,  near  Liv- 
erpool, whose  reputation  as  gardener,  &c.,  is  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty  for  the  correctness  of  what  he  says- 
he  has  been  experimenting  on  it  for  the  last  ten  years, 
say  in  several  hundred  ways  each  season — upwards  of 
fifty  the  last,  on  grasses.  He  finds  it  most  beneficial 
on  all  kinds  of  grain  and  roots,  as  well  as  on  all  kinds 
of  grasses.  It  was  first  sold  at  £'25  per  ton,  but  is  now 
reduced  to  XIO,  and  will  no  doubt,  fall  soon  to  £5  or 
£6  per  ton.  It  is  very  dry  and  light,  and  when  pul- 
verized, has  the  appearance  of  fine  snuff.  Two  hun 
dred  pounds  mixed  with  ashes,  and  evenly  spread  over 
the  ground,  are  thought  sufficient  for  an  acre.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  and  many  distinguished  agriculturists,  speak  in 
high  terms  of  its  benefits.  Jersey  requires  such  a 
stimulant." 

Inquiry  has  been  frequently  made,  whether  the  Oua- 
no could  be  obtained  in  Philadelphia.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  being  now  on  sale  here.  No  direct  im- 
portation of  it  has  been  made,  that  we  know  of  In 
a  recent  No.  of  the  American  Farmer,  it  is  advertised 
for  sale  in  Baltimore,  at  $5^  per  100  lbs,,  a  vessel  hav- 
ing arrived  in  that  city  with  400  bags. 


At  page  83,  in  the  present  volume  of  the  Cabinet, 
attention  is  called  by  Samuel  D.  Irtgham,  Esq.,  to  the 
fact  of  the  disappearance  of  the  St.  John's  Wort— per- 
forated Hypericum— from  the  clover  and  pasture  fields 
of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  for  the  last  two 
years.  At  a  late  Conversation  of  the  New  York  Farm- 
ers' Club,  as  reported  in  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  the 
very  singular  phenomenon  is  noticed  of  its  general, 
and  almost  total  disappearance  from  Maine  to  the 
South.  Like  some  other  plants,  however,  it  may  have 
its  periodical  returns,  and  we  may  look  for  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  wanted.  And  yet,  we  should  perhaps  not  con- 
demn it  altogether,  but  yield  it  credit  for  its  good 
qualities.  Dr.  Darlington  says  a  tincture  of  the  flow- 
ers and  leaves,  is  sometimes  used  with  good  effect,  in 
some  complaints  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 


The  delightful,  though  toilsome  season  of  harvest, 
is  now  at  hand.  The  scythe  is  already  at  work,  and 
the  sickle  will  soon  be  thrust  into  its  labour.  Farmers 
will,  we  trust,  bear  in  mind  what  many  are  not  suffi- 
ciently apt  to  remember,  that  an  excess  of  sunshine 
on  grass  in  the  making, parlicularlyclover.isdecidedly 
injurious  as  to  quality,  and  wasteful  as  to  quantity. 
Clover  is  best  cured  with  but  little  stirring  in  the  hot 
sun.  If  cured  pretty  much  in  small  cocks,  which 
should  be  put  up  in  layers  with  the  fork — not  rolled — 
scarcely  a  leaf  need  be  lost.  Properly  cured  in  this 
way,— and  exp  'rience  will  soon  teach  the  farmer  how 
to  manage  it— it  will  retain  its  freshness  and  bright- 
ness admirably,  and  will  come  out  of  the  mow  in  the 
winter,  with  a  delicacy  of  flavour  which  will  delight 
the  cow,  no  less  than  her  feeder. 


We  are  satisfied  also,  that  grain  is  very  often  left 
too  long  standing  uncut  in  the  field.  The  risk  of  in- 
jury from  storms  is  increased— it  does  not  handle  so 
well,  either  in  cutting,  binding,  loading  or  stacking, — 
and  shatters  out  more.  The  opinion  is  pretty  well  es- 
tablished, that  when  wheat  or  rye  is  cut  early — we 
mean  before  the  grain  is  entirely  hard,  it  makes  quite 
as  much,  and  whiter  flour,  than  if  left  till  the  usual 
time.  Since  writing  the  above,  we  happened  to  read 
it  to  an  experienced  miller,  who  is  also  a  good  farmer: 
he  says  he  is  well  satisfied  that  early  cut  grain— that 
which  is  apparently  quite  green— will  really  yield 
more  flour,  and  is  worth  several  cents  a  bushel  more 
than  that  which  is  sufi'ered  to  stand  till  the  berry  is 
thoroughly  hardened. 


We  noticed  on  the  stall  of  our  friend  Engelroan  of 
Fair  Hill,  very  fine  cucumbers  on  the  1st  instant,  at  a 
shilling  a  piece.  On  the  same  day  our  Jersey  friends 
had  plenty  of  good  sized  round  potatoes,  at  six  pence 
a  pound.  They  were  the  first  we  had  seen.  On  the 
4th  we  observed  a  goodly  quantity  of  string  beans  ia 
market. 


This  number  is  forwarded  with  a  bill  to  the  subscri- 
bers of  the  late  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  supposing  they 
may  be  inclined  to  substitute  the  Cabinet  for  that  pa- 
per:—should  this  be  the  case,  they  will  forwaid  through 
the  Post  master  one  years'  subscription— $1 — when  a 
receipt  will  be  forthwith  returned  for  volume  9,  com- 
mencing in  the  eighth  month  next. 


Our  indebtedness  is  again  acknowledged  to  H.  L. 
Ellsworth,  for  a  copy  of  the  List  of  Patents  granted  in 
the  year  1843.  We  observe  that  seven  were  issued  for 
Bee  hives,  and  fourteen  for  Ploughs. 


The  proper  season  for  trimming  the  grape  vine  is 
in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  month,  when  the  sap  has 
ceased  flowing,  or  in  the  second  or  third  month,  previ- 
ously to  its  commencing.  If  a  choice  vine  however, 
should  be  broken  off"at  a  season  when  the  sap  is  active, 
and  it  is  consequently  liable  to  injury  from  bleeding 
—or  if  at  such  season  it  is  necessary  to  prune  a  little, 
the  Prairie  Farmer  says  the  end  cut  ofl^  may  be  sharp- 
ened to  a  point  and  stuck  in  a  pntatoe,  and  thus  injury 
will  be  prevented.  The  British  American  Cultivator 
says  a  piece  of  moistened  bladder  folded  over  the  cut 
end,  and  bound  tightly  around  it  with  wrapping  thread 
will  answer  the  same  purpose;  and  a  friend  at  our 
elbow  further  says,  a  little  paint  well  rubbed  on  the 
wound,  is  as  good  as  any  thing. 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  farmers  who  want 
Agricultural  Implements,  Seeds,  &c.,  to  the  advertise- 
ments of  our  friends  on  the  last  page.  Cheap  and  good 
articles  may  be  obtained  at  those  places. 


ItF  SHORT  ADVERTISEMENTS,  43 
The  subject  matter  of  which,  may  correspond  with  the 
agricultural  character  of  this  paper,  will  be  inserted 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  insertion  often  lines 
or  less;  and  so  in  proportion  for  each  additional  line. 
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The  first  number  of  "Colman's  European  Agri- 
culture, and  Rural  Economy,"  has  been  received, 
and  one  or  two  extracts  from  it,  will  be  found  in  the 
present  number.  Though  to  a  considerable  degree 
miscellaneous,  and  not  so  full  of  that  practical  infor- 
mation and  detail  which  he  designs  to  give  hereafter, 
this  number  will  nevertheless  be  found  not  deficient  in 
practical  value.  The  objects  of  enquiry  to  our  travel- 
ler, are  of  course,  various  and  extensive,  embracing 
every  thing  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
the  improvements  which  are  continually  going  on  in 
agriculture,  and  every  branch  of  husbandry,  and  rural 
and  domestic  economy.  Th-  openness  and  frankness, 
and  thorough  feeling  of  brotherhood  with  which  he 
has  been  received  in  the  best  agricultural  circles,  as 
well  as  by  the  most  energetic  and  public  spirited  indi- 
vidual agriculturists,  will  afford  every  facility  that  can 
be  desired,  for  obtaining  all  the  information  sought. 
We  may  learn  a  great  deal  in  England,  which  is 
scarcely  known  in  the  United  States.  Every  agricul- 
tural operation  must  unquestionably  be  modified  by 
various  local  circumstances,  yet  many  things  of  a  prac- 
tical nature,  may  be  advantageously  transplanted  from 
the  agriculture  of  England,  to  that  of  our  own  country. 
We  shall  find  in  the  Reports  of  our  friend,  that  the  in- 
formation needed,  has  been  collected  and  drawn  from 
authentic  sources,  selected  and  combined  with  judg- 
ment, and  presented  in  a  properly  condensed  form. 
The  price  will  be  five  dollars. 


We  learn  by  late  arrivals,  that  India  Rubber  horse 
shoes  have  been  submitted  to  the  Horse  Guards  for  in- 
spection, with  the  belief  that  they  will  answer  a  good 
purpose: — and  that  passengers  have  proceeded  on  the 
Great  Western  Rail-way,  at  the  rate  of  56  miles  an 
hour. 


A  copy  of  the  Chemical  and  Physiological  Bal- 
ance OF  Organic  Nature;  an  Essay  by  M.  J.  Du 
MAS,  and  M.  J.  B.  Boussinoault,  has  been  received 
through  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  from  Saxton  &  Miles, 
the  publishers  in  New  York.  We  find  abundance  in 
the  lecture  with  which  this  little  volume  opens,  to 
arouse  reflection  and  stimulate  the  inquisitive  philoso- 
pher to  still  greater  research.  It  confirms  the  opinion 
over  and  again  advanced,  that  the  more  thoroughly  we 
search  into  the  operations  of  nature,  the  more  forcibly 
we  are  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  her  means— the 
harmony  which  results  from  the  operation  of  her  laws 
and  the  perfectness  of  that  wisdom  which  planned  and 
sustains  all.  The  balance,  which  it  is  one  object  of 
this  volume  to  show,  is  kept  up  by  the  different  func- 
tions of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  is  really 
very  ingenious  and  beautiful.  The  animal  is  repre- 
sented as  constituting  a  true  apparatus  of  combustion, 
consuming  what  the  vegetable  produces,  and  in  turn 
throwing  off,  or  yielding  what  the  vegetable  requires,— 
thus  giving  and  taking  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  keep 
up  the  undisturbed  balance  of  organic  nature. 


LEANDER.— In  our  next  No.,  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  give  the  portrait  and  pedigree,  of  the  beautiful 
young  Bull,  Leander,  son  to  the  celebrated  Durham 
Cow,  Dairy  Maid,  bred  and  owned  by  James  Gowen, 
of  Mount  Airy.    Our  readers  at  a  distance,  who  may 


not  have  an  opportunity  to  view  this  noble  animal  at 
the  farm  of  his  owner,  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  with 
seeing  a  faithful  likeness  of  him  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
as  J.  A.  Woodside  is  engaged  to  do  the  drawing,  there 
need  be  no  fear  but  it  will  be  done  most  accurately. 


We  keep  on  hand  at  this  office,  and  will  supply  our 
friends  with  Agricultural  works  generally.  Among 
which  are 

THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  full- 
bound  in  lealhor;  — Price  $4  00 
YOUATT  ON  THE  HORSE,  with  J.  S.  Skin- 
ner's very  valuable  Additions;  2  00 
BRIDGEMAN'S  GARDENERS  ASSISTANT;  2  00 
THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  BOOK;  37i 
THE  FARMER'S  LAND  MEASURER;  37i 
DANA'S  MUCK  MANUAL;                                     60 
Complete  sets  of  the  FARMERS'  CABINET, 

half-bound,  7  vols.  5  75 

BEVAN  pn  the  HONEY  BEE,  31^ 

BUISTS'  BOSE  MANUAL,  75 

SKINNERS  CATTLE  DOCTOR,  50 

THE  FARMER'S  MINE,  75 

JOHNSTONS  Agricultural  Chemistry,  2  25 

LIEBIG'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,         25 
ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY,  25 

FAMILIAR  LETTERS,  12^ 

As  well  as  his  larger  works  on  Chemistry  and  Agri- 
culture. 

Subscriptions  will  he  received  for  Colman's  Agri- 
cultural Tour  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

23°  We  are  prepared  to  bind  books  to  order. 


The  following  premiums  will  be  awarded  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  at  an  intermedi- 
ate meeting  on  the  2nd  of  next  month ;  the  premiums 
for  the  IFth  inst.,  were  given  last  month. 

For  the  best  Flake  Carnations,  four  named  varieties 
to  be  exhibited,  $2. 

For  the  best  Bizarre  Carnations,  do.  do.  do.  $2. 

For  the  best  Picotee  Carnations,  do.  do.  do.  $2. 

For  the  best  American  Seedling  Carnation,  $i. 

For  the  best  Cauliflowers,  grown  in  the  open  ground,  ■ 
without  protection,  not  less  than  four  bunches,  .f  3. 

For  the  next  best  Cauliflowers,  grown  as  above,  not 
less  than  four  bunches,  §2. 

At  the  Stated  meeting  on  the  16th  of  next  month:— 

For  the  best  Raspberries,  not  less  than  two  quarts,  $2. 

For  the  best  Red  Currants,      do.  do.      do.      $2. 

For  the  best  White  Currants,  do.  do.      do.     $3. 

For  the  Best  Black  Currants,  do.  do.      do.     $2. 

For  the  best  named  Gooseberries,  in  a  ripe  state,  not 
less  than  one  quart,  $2. 

For  the  best  named  Apricots,  not  less  than  two  do- 
zens, $2. 

For  the  best  named  early  Apples,  not  less  than  half 
a  peck,  S2. 

Six  steers  belonging  to  John  Sharpless,  of  Delaware 
county,  in  this  State,  while  grazing  in  the  field,  were 
recently  struck  by  lightning,  and  instantly  killed. 
And  three  valuable  horses  belonging  to  Samuel  Ogden, 
near  Sweedesborough,  in  Gloucester  county,  N.  J., 
which  had  been  left  in  th;^  pasture,  were  killed  in  the 
same  way,  during  the  violent  thunderstorm  in  the 
night  of  the  16th  ult. 
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COATSS'  SEIED  STORE, 

No.  49  Market  Street,  Up  Stairs  : 

FRESH    TURNIP   SEED, 

Of  the  mnst  approved  varieties  for  Cattle  and  Table 

use,  with  a  complete  Assortment  of 

GRilSS  &  GjaRCEZT  SEEDS, 

Of  the  finest  Quality  and  best  Varieties — Bird 
Seeds,  &c,  JOS.  P.  H.  COATES, 

Successor  to  Oeorge  M,  Coatcs. 


Seed  and  Implement  Ware-house. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand  and  for  sale,  a  few 
pounds  of  Dickson's  Improved  Hybrid  Rutabaga  seed; 
this  turnip  is  larger,  better  flavoured,  and  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  common  kinds.  Garden,  grass,  and 
flower  seeds  of  all  kinds,  warranted  fresh.  Also, 
Straw-cutters  of  eight  different  patterns;  among  which 
are  Hovey's  &  Conklin's,  new  and  very  superior- 
price  from  $15  to  $25  each.  Turnip  Drills,  $2  50  to  $8. 
Corn-Planters  of  various  patterns.  Horse  Rakes,  Cul- 
tivators, Churns,  Centre-draught  Ploughs,  from  $4  50 
to  S13  each.  Side-hill,  Subsoil,  Double-mould,  and 
Shovel  Ploughs.  New  York  Ploughs,  from  $2  to  $6 
each.  Also  good  Scythes,  various  makers,  75  cents  to 
$1  each.  Scythe  Sneeds,  from  37^  to  87|  cents ;  Rakes, 
Forks,  made  of  cast-steel,  a  superior  article — Grass 
Hooks,  Brier  Hooks,  Potatoe  Hoes,  Brier  Scythes,  Cow 
Chains,  Grain  Cradles,  very  cheap— Garden-lines  and 
Reels,  &c.,  &c.,  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices.  Persons 
in  want  of  implements  or  seeds,  are  invited  to  call  at 
the  Seed  and  Implement  Ware-house,  No.  176,  Market 
street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  Philadelphia. 
D.  O.  Prouty. 

May  15th,  1844. 

FHIX..ADi:i.FHIi^  SEED  STORE, 

No.  23  MARKET  STREET. 

M.  S.  Powell  keeps  a  constant  supply  of  Clover  and 
other  Grass  Seeds.  Also,  Northern  Seed  Barley;  Pota 
toe  Oats,  crop  1843,  weighing  40  lbs.  to  the  bushel; 
Seed-corn,— among  which  are.  Cooper's  Celebrated 
Prolific  Corn,  &c.  &c. 

5IJ=-  GARDEN  SEEDS  generally. 


POUDRETTE— a  valuable  manure— of  the  best  qual- 
ity, prepared  in  Philadelphia,  for  sale  at  the  office  of 
the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  No.  50,  N.  Fourth  street,  or  at 
the  manufactory,  near  the  Penitentiary  on  Coates' 
street.  Present  price,  $1  75  per  barrel,  containing 
four  bushels— $5  for  three  barrels— $15  for  ten  barrels, 
or  thirty  cents  a  bushel.  Orders  from  a  distance,  en- 
closing the  cash,  with  cost  of  porterage,  will  bo  prompt- 
ly attended  to,  by  carefully  delivering  the  barrels  on 
board  of  such  conveyance  as  may  be  designated. 
Farmers  to  the  South,  and  in  the  interior,  both  of  this 
State  and  New  Jersey,  are  invited  to  try  the  article. 
As  a  manure  for  turnips,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  &.C.,  it 
has  been  used  to  great  advantage. 

D.  K.  Minor. 


The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  Fifth 
month,  (May,)  1844,  was  a  little  more  than   three 

inches 3.091  inches. 

Penn.  Hospital,  Wi  mo.,  \st. 
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THE    FARMERS'    CABINET, 

IS    PUBLISHED    MONTHLY   BY 

JOSIAH  TATUM,  No.  50  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


It  is  issued  on  the  fifteenth  of  every  month,  in  num- 
bers of  32  octavo  pages  each.  The  subjects  will  be 
illustrated  by  engravings,  when  they  can  be  appropri- 
ately introduced. 

Terms. — One  dollar  per  annum,  or  five  dollars  for 
seven  copies — payable  in  advance. 

All  subscriptions  must  commence  at  the  beginning 
of  a  volume.  Having  lately  struck  off  a  new  edition 
of  one  or  two  of  the  firmer  numbers,  which  had  become 
exhausted,  we  are  now  able  to  supply,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, any  of  the  back  volumes.  They  may  be  had  at 
one  dollar  each,  in  numbers,  or  one  dollar  twenty-five 
cents  half-bound  and  lettered. 

For  five  dollars  paid  in  advance,  a  complete  set  of  the 
work  will  be  furnished  in  numbers,  including  the  eighth  i 


volume.  The  whole  can  thus  readily  be  forwarded  by 
mail.  For  twenty-five  ct  iits  additional,  per  volume, 
the  work  may  be  obtained  neatly  half-bound  and  let- 
tered. Ccpifs  returned  to  the  office  of  publication, 
will  also  be  bound  uptm  the  same  terms. 

By  the  decision  of  the  Post  Master  General,  the 
"Cabinet,"  is  subject  only  to  newspaper  postage  :  that 
is,  one  cent  on  each  number  vi'ilhiii  the  state,  or 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  place  of  publication 
out  of  the  state,— and  one  cent  and  a  hnlf  to  any 
other  part  of  the  United  Stati's- and  Post  Masters  are 
at  liberty  to  receive  subscriptions,  and  forward  them 
to  the  Pdblishei  under  their  frank— thus  affcirding  an 
opportunity  to  all  who  wish  it,  to  order  the  work,  and 
pay  for  it  without  expen.se  of  postage. 


Joseph  Rakestraw,  Printer. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
What  Manures  does  my  soil  Want? 

It  is  a  remark  not  unfrequently  made, — 
and  I  think  we  shall  be  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge its  truth — that  we  apply  manures  to 
our  land  and  seed  them  for  crops,  with  far 
too  little  reference  to  their  actual  necessi- 
ties in  the  one  case,  or  their  adaptation  in 
the  other,  for  the  production  of  what  we  are 
expecting  from  them.  For  instance,  we  ap- 
ply all  kinds  of  manures  to  all  kinds  of  soils, 
without  asking  the  very  important  question, 
whether  or  not  they  are  adapted  to  each 
other.  We  know  pretty  well  that  in  stable 
manure,  there  can  be  no  mistake ;  it  may  be 
used  on  all  soils  which  are  not  absolutely 
wet,  without  any  fear  of  its  not  proving 
beneficial,  and  we  are  therefore  too  apt  to 
conclude  it  is  even  so  with  other  manures. 
Animal  or  vegetable  matters  applied  to  the 
soil  in  the  shape  of  manures,  seldom  fail  to 
perform  all  we  can  ask  of  them,  whether 
those  substances  be  the  common  produce  of 
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the  farm-yard,  or  in  the  shape  of  poudrette, 
or  guano,  or  ashes,  &c.  The  main  question 
in  relation  to  these,,  does  not  seem  necessa- 
rily to  be,  will  they  suit  the  soil, — but,  which 
is  cheapest.  We  are  told  that  stable  ma- 
nure contains  everything  essential  to  th& 
growth  of  plants ;  it  can  therefore,  scarcely 
come  amiss.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind^ 
this  is  not  the  case  with  inorganic  sub- 
stances :  if  lime  or  plaster  of  Paris,  should 
be  applied  to  soils  in  which  those  substancea 
already  abound,  they  will  of  course,  be  of  no. 
immediate  benefit ;  but  it  would  be  unwise 
in  the  farmer  who  has  applied  them  without 
advantage,  to  conclude  they  would  be  equally 
useless  on  the  land  of  his  neighbour.  It  is 
an  important  point  in  the  economy  of  farm- 
ing, to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  expediency 
of  applying  certain  manures — I  mean  more 
particularly,  those  composed  of  inorganic 
matters — to  particular  soils.  Without  this 
knowledge,  we  may  not  only  be  led  to  en- 
tire disappointment  in  our  expectations,  but 
may  also  be  involved  in  much  unavailing 
expense.  "None  can  observe,"  says  Thomp- 
son, in  his  Prize  Essay  on  Manures,  "  with- 
out a  lively  gratification,  the  important  ad- 
vances that  have  been  made  and  are  still 
making  in  the  preparation  and  application 
of  agricultural  fertilizers.  But  there  is  still 
much  to  be  learned,  and  still  much  to  be 
forgotten.  Practical  agriculturists  will  not 
even  yet,  with  a  few  exceptions,  ask  them- 
selves, individually,  the  question, — What 
does  my  soil  require  to  render  it  fertile? 
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Manures  are  too  frequently  applied  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  actual  necessities 
of  the  soil.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  applied,  and 
because  it  fails  in  one  case  it  is  for  ever 
condemned.  Precisely  so  is  it  with  num- 
berless others.  This  should  not  be  so;  men 
should  strive  to  make  themselves  as  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  constitution 
and  wants  of  their  soil,  as  with  those  of 
their  anima  s.  What  would  be  said  of  the 
man  who  would  give  his  cow  or  his  horse 
something  to  eat  without  previously  satisfy- 
ing himself  that  it  was  wholesome  !  He 
would  be  pronounced  a  simpleton!  Then 
how  absurd  to  adopt  this  course  with  respect 
to  the  soil.  It  perhaps  contains  already  too 
much  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  but  they  apply 
gypsum,  and  wonder  that  it  proves  to  be 
useless,  nor  can  they  imagine  it  will  be 
beneficial  in  any  other  case.  This  must 
be  altered  before  agriculturists  can  say  they 
have  done  all  that  is  to  be  done.  It  is  411 
very  well  to  reply  to  the  unthinking,  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  only  concerns  agri- 
culturists themselves,  and  that  every  man 
should  mind  his  own  business ;  but  still  it  is 
a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  all; 
whatsoever  is  inadvertently  lost  by  any  one 
agiiculturist, — where»oever,he  produces  less 
by  ignorance  than  he  might  by  knowledge, 
tliis  IS  a  national  loss. 

"  So  also  is  it  a  national  l®ss  to  use  foreign 
manures  when  home  mauCT^es  would  suffice. 
This  is  asserted  advisedly,  and  notwithstand- 
ing a  strong  recommendation  of  the  use  of 
guano.  Guano  is  certainly  recommended  in 
the  absence  of  any  sufficient  home  manure; 
but  there  are  many  sources  of  fertility  at 
home  which  are  yet  but  partially  resorted 
to.  We  have  imported  large  quantities  of 
guano  from  Peru;  and  we  have  recently 
sent  out  an  eminent  scientific  character  to 
ascertain  if  the  phosphate  of  Lime,  in  Spain, 
cannot  be  made  available  to  the  British  agri- 
culturist; but  all  this  guano,  and  all  this 
phosphate  of  lime,  must  be  paid  for  by  Brit- 
ish wealth.  This  theiefore  is  a  national 
loss,  at  least  it  is  so  if  there  are  means  of 
obtaining  efficient  substitutes  at  home,  and 
that  there  are,  to  a  great  extent,  none  will 
doubt. 

"Then  let  agriculturists  learn  to  ask  what 
the  soil  requires,  before  they  attempt  1o  make 
an  application ;  and  let  them  ask  also,  if  they 
have  no  sources  of  fertility  untouched  at 
home,  before  they  resort  to  the  indolent  and 
unwise  expedient  of  drawing  supplies  from 
abroad.  Thus  they  will  be  benefitting  them- 
selves individually,  and  the  nation  at  large; 
and  as  ^Agriculture  not  only  gives  riches  to 
a  nation,  but  the  only  riches  she  can  call 


her  own,^  they  will  be  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  increase  the  real  wealth  of  the  em- 
pire, and  tp  promote  the  happiness  of  its 
people."  J 

It  has  been  further  remarked  by  the  au-  f 
thor  I  have  just  quoted,  that  "improvement 
of  machinery,  perfection  of  animals,  melio- 
ration of  vegetables,  and  economy  of  power, 
all  sink  into  insignificance  compared  with 
the  application  of  manures."  If  we  know 
not  how  to  preserve  the  fertility  of  our 
lands,  we  must  of  necessity,  abandon  their 
cultivation,  for  we  have  every  day's  experi- 
ence, that  each  crop  more  or  less  exhausts 
them.  But  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  how 
are  we  to  ascertain  the  adaptation  of  our 
soils  to  the  use  of  particular  manures?  The 
chemist  would  reply,  have  them  analyzed; 
but  every  practical  man  knows  that  this  is 
out  of  the  question  as  a  general  thing — it  is 
too  expensive — and  would  require  too  tedi- 
ous and  multiplied  a  process;  for  on  many 
of  our  farms  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  as 
many  different  soils  as  there  are  fields.  For 
practical  purposes,  we  would  say  then,  in- 
stitute judicious  experiments,  and  be  closely 
observant  of  their  results.  Does  your  neigh- 
bour use  lime — plaster — nitrate  of  soda, — 
common  salt,  to  advantage ']  and  is  his  soil 
similar  to  your  own?  Then  the  inference 
is  a  fair  one,  that  experiments  with  those 
substances  may  be  safely  ventured  on  your 
own  lands.  1  have  known  individuals  per- 
sist in  the  use  of  lime,  when  they  were  un- 
able to  perceive  that  it  did  any  good,  merely 
because  their  neighbours  were  benefitted  by 
it.  They  could  not  comprehend  why  it 
should  be,  that  it  should  be  useful  in  one 
place  and  not  in  another.  On  some  soils 
lime  is  invaluable  as  a  manure — on  others, 
ashes  have  no  equal :  I  have  known  plaster 
on  some  soils,  and  in  some  seasons,  to  make 
a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre,  while  on  others  it 
was  useless;  but  let  the  farmer  have  no  fear 
in  relation  to  the  increase  of  his  barn-yard 
manure;  he  may  haul  in  every  ill  weed  that 
he  can  find — and  every  refuse  article  that 
his  fhrm  will  afford  him  from  his  ditch  banks 
or  the  bottom  of  his  ponds,  or  his  marl  beds, 
to  the  leaves  from  his  woods,  and  he  need 
apply  to  no  chemist  to  analyze  the  soil  in 
his  fields,  before  he  ventures  to  haul  out  and 
spread  freely.  j 

In  the  early  part  of  my  article  I  said  I 
something  about  the  suitableness  of  certain 
crops  to  particular  soils,  but  I  have  already 
trespassed  so  much  on  the  columns  of  the 
Cabinet,  that  I  can  only  remark  I  am  sensi- 
ble of  having  frequently  made  mistakes  in 
my  farming  operations,  by  not  sufficiently 
adapting  my  crop  to  the  character  of  the 
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soil  on  which  I  expected  it  to  grow.  Do 
my  brother  farmers  ever  make  mistakes  of 
a  similar  kind  ? 

M.  A. 
Salem  co.,  N.  J. 


Changing  Bees. 

The  Massachusetts  Ploughman  says,  there 
are  various  modes  of  transferring  bees  from 
one  hive  to  another,  but  the  best  that  we 
have  known  to  be  tried,  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  simple.  In  May  or  in  June,  if  you 
find  the  moths  abound  in  a  hive,  you  may 
without  much  labour,  drive  the  swarms  into 
a  new  one,  and  thus,  for  a  time,  avoid  this 
great  destroyer  of  the  bee. 

Choose  a  fair  day,  and  the  hour  of  ten, 
A.  M.  Provide  a  new  hive  of  about  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  old  one ;  then  take 
the  old  one  from  its  stool  and  set  it  on  the 
ground,  bottom  side  op,  and  a  rod  or  two 
distant  from  its  old  place ;  now  cap  it  with 
the  new  hive  right  side  up,  so  as  to  make 
as  good  joints  as  you  can,  and  wind  a  sheet 
or  blanket  around  the  two  hives,  at  the  joint, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  bees,  and 
tie  it  fast.  Next,  beat  the  sides  of  the  old 
hive  with  sticks  the  size  of  your  thumb,  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  to  make  the  bees  quit 
their  old  hive  and  go  up  into  the  new  one. 

Now  untie  the  blanket,  and  set  the  new 
hive  precisely  on  the  stand  of  the  old  one, 
and  the  bees  will  gather  into  it  and  make  it 
their  home.  The  whole  operation  should  be 
in  the  sun,  that  the  bees  may  more  readily 
quit  the  old  hive.  You  may  now  take  out 
the  comb  and  endeavour  to  save  the  lives  of 
as  many  of  the  bees  as  you  can.  In  the  sun 
they  will  soon  be  able  to  fly;  though  they 
have  become  dashed  with  honey,  and  they 
will  go  directly  to  the  old  stand. 

After  the  middle  of  June,  there  is  more 
risk  in  driving  them  out,  though  we  have 
known  them  to  make  honey  enough  for  win- 
ter, after  the  first  of  July.  Some  bee-keepers 
are  fearless  of  the  stings  of  bees,  and  they 
handle  them  without  mittens,  but  it  is  more 
prudent  to  cover  your  face,  at  the  first  move- 
ment, with  a  bit  of  gauze,  and  your  hands 
with  woollen  mittens;  but  after  a  few  min- 
utes, when  the  bees  find  their  house  is  down, 
they  are  usually  very  tame  and  will  not  at- 
tempt to  sting ;  any  one  may  handle  them. 
Another  mode  of  driving  bees  to  a  new 
hive  is,  to  invert  the  old  one  and  set  it  in  a 
tub  of  water,  letting  the  water  rise  gradu- 
ally, so  as  to  make  the  bees  retreat.  Some 
bee-keepers  smoke  them  with  pufF  ball,  or 
with  tobacco,  so  as  to  render  them  stupid  for 
a  time,  while  removing  the  old  hive  and  set 
ting  the  new  one  on  it.     But  this  is  unne- 


cessary, in  case  you  cover  your  face  and 
hands  for  a  ?ew^  minutes,  when  you  first  re- 
move the  hive.  We  have  often  driven 
swarms  from  an  old  hive  to  a  new  one, 
without  being:  stunsr. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Green  Fodder  for  Cows. 

]\Iany  farmers  are  perhaps  not  aware  of 
the  great  amount  of  excellent  food  that  may 
be  obtained  for  their  cows,  by  sowing  at  in- 
tervals small  patches  of  corn  or  oats.  I 
make  the  following  extract  from  the  Maine 
Farmer,  and  send  it  to  the  Cabinet,  hoping 
it  may  be  the  means  of  procuring  plenty  for 
the  cows  of  some  of  our  farmers,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  go 
with  unsatisfied  stomachs. 

"  Those  who  keep  but  one  or  two  cows, 
and  have  a  plat  of  land,  cannot  devise  a  bet- 
ter metiiod  of  furnishing  them  with  a  good 
bite  of  fodder  occasionally,  in  the  fall  after 
the  grass  begins  to  decay,  than  by  sowing 
some  Indian  corn.  We  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing plan  a  good  one.  Make  drills,  and 
fill  in  with  manure — cover  the  naanure  over 
slightly,  and  in  the  drills  put  a  quantity  of 
Southern  corn — as  you  would  peas.  Keep 
it  free  from  weeds,  and  in  the' fall  you  can 
cut  an  armful  every  night  and  morning,  for 
your  '  kine,'  which  will  be  amply  repaid  to 
you  in  the  extra  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
milk. 

"  We  have  sowed  the  northern  variety  in 
this  way,  which  does  well,  only  it"  is  earlier 
and  will  ear  out — you  can  cut  it  by  the  last 
of  August  and  first  of  September,  and  feed 
it  ears  and  all.  Or  if  you  keep  a  porker^ 
you  can  pull  the  ears  for  him,  and  give  the 
stalks  to  the  cow.  It  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  sow  some  of  both  kinds.  The  northern 
variety  would  do  to  cut  first,  and  the  south- 
ern will  come  on  in  succession.  Some  re- 
commend sowing  the  corn  broadcast  To 
succeed  in  this  way,  the  land  should  be  rich 
and  very  clear  from  weeds,  otherwise  there 
will  be  a  struggle,  weeds  versus  corn,  and 
ten  chances  to  one  if  the  weeds  do  not  come 
oft'  victorious." 

There  is  almost  every  season,  and  on  most 
farms,  a  period  of  scarcity,  when  the  drought 
has  cut  up  the  pastures,  and  some  contriv- 
ance is  needed  to  keep  up  the  necessary 
supply;  I  do  not  know  of  any  plan  so  effec- 
tual as  that  recommended  above.  I  would, 
however,  prefer  sowing  the  corn  broadcast, 
rather  than  drilling  it:  the  stalks  would  thus 
not  grow  so  large,  and  would  be  better  for 
fodder ;  there  need  be  little  fear  of  weeds, 
if  the  ground  is  previously  in  good  order, 
and  the  corn  is  sown  pretty  thick.     Oats 
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too,  may  be  sown  for  this  purpose  to  great 
advantage.  By  pursuing  this  plan,  it  may 
also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  manure  heap 
is  materially  benefitted,  and  perhaps  more 
fodder  obtained,  than  can  be  in  any  other 
way,  from  the  same  space  of  ground. 

W.  R. 


Pasturage  of  Bees. 

Next  to  the  situation  of  the  bee-hive,  is 
the  consideration  of  the  bees'  pasturage. 
When  there  is  plenty  of  the  white  Dutch 
clover — sometimes  called  honeysuckle — it  is 
sure  to  be  a  good  honey  year.  The  red  clo- 
ver is  too  deep  for  the  proboscis  of  the  com- 
mon bee,  and  is,  therefore,  not  so  useful  to 
them  as  is  generally  supposed.  Many  lists 
have  been  madeof  bee-flowers,  and  of  such  as 
should  be  planted  round  the  apiary.  JVligni- 
onette,  and  borage,  and  rosemary,  and  bur- 
gloss,  and  lavender,  the  crocus  for  the  early 
spring,  and  the  ivy  flowers  for  the  late  au- 
tumn, might  help  to  furnish  a  very  pretty 
bee  garden ;  and  the  lime  and  the  liquid 
amber,  the  horse  chesnut  and  the  sallow, 
would  be  the  best  trees  to  plant  around. 
Dr.  Bevan  makes  a  very  good  suggestion, 
that  lemon-thyme  should  be  used  as  an  edg- 
ing for  garden  walks  and  flower  beds,  instead 
of  box,  thrift,  or  daisies.  That  any  material 
good,  however,  can  be  done  to  a  large  colony 
by  the  fevj  plants  that,  under  the  most  fa 
vourable  circumstances,  can  be  sown  around 
a  boe-house,  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  bee  is  too  niucli  of  a  roamer  to 
take  pleasure  in  trim  gardens.  It  is  the 
wild  tracts  of  heath  and  furze,  the  broad 
acres  of  bean  fields  and  buckwheat,  the  lime 
avenues,  the  hedgerow  flowers,  and  the  clo- 
ver meadows,  that  furnish  his  haunts  and  fill 
his  cell.  Still  it  may  be  useful  for  the 
young  and  weak  bees  to  have  fodd  as  near 
as  possible  to  their  home;  and  to  those  who 
wish  to  watch  their  habits,  a  plat  of  bee 
flowers  is  indispensable. —  Quarterly  Review. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

The  Plough— Bee  Moth. 

In  a  communication  dated  at  the  Patent 
office,  Jan.  31st,  1844,  from  Charles  G.  Page, 
Examiner  of  patents,  to  H.  L.  Ellsworth, 
Commissioner,  iSjc,  he  makes  the  following 
remarks  in  relation  to  subsoil  ploughing, 
which  show  that  not  only  in  our  own  State, 
but  in  Virginia  also,  is  this  more  complete 
and  thorough  mode  of  tillage,  beginning  to 
be  properly  appreciated.  As  produce  de 
clines  in  price,  the  farmer  will  feel  com- 
pelled to  use  every  means  to  draw  from  the 
tields  which  he  cultivates,  the  maximum  of 


produce  which  they  are  capable  of  yielding: 
he  must  make  up  in  abundance,  the  defici- 
ency in  price ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
this,  we  must  be  ready  to  lay  hold  of  any 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  cultivation, 
which  the  experiments  of  others  may  have 
proved  to  be  beneficial.  Statements  have 
sometimes  been  made,  attempting  to  show 
that  the  subsoil  plough  is  advantageously 
used  on  all  soils:  this  I  do  not  however  ap- 
prehend is  the  case:  in  the  light  sandy, 
porous  and  shallow  soils,  of  some  neighbour- 
hoods, there  can  be  no  advantage  in  throw- 
ing up  the  gritty,  yellow  earth,  beyond  the 
ordinary  r6ach  of  the  plough.  Indeed  many 
of  our  farmers  are  fearful  that  even  in  their 
stiff"  clay  lands,  the  extra  cost  of  the  process 
will  not  be  compensated  by  any  addition 
they  may  derive  from  it  to  their  crop:  and  I 
would  very  much  like  to  see  in  the  Cabinet, 
the  results  of  some  actual  experiments  in 
subsoiling,  by  which  we  might  be  enabled 
to  form  a  decided  judgment  of  its  profitable- 
ness, or  otherwise.  For  corn,  and  wheat 
and  rye,  turnips,  beets,  &,c.,  the  impression 
is  favourable  to  subsoilmg — but  the  grand 
question  to  the  practical  farmer,  who  makes 
his  living  by  his  business,  is  not  so  much — 
will  it  increase  mycrop^  but  will  it  increase 
it  sufficiently  to  compensate  me  for  the  extra 
expense!* 

"  A  variety  of  plough,"  says  the  commu- 
nication above  referred  to,  "  particularly  de- 
serving of  notice,  is  the  Anti-friction  wheel 
plough,  invented  first  in  England,  in  1814, 
and  but  recently  introduced  here,  with  im- 
portant modifications.  The  friction,  or  more 
properly,  anti-friction  wheel,  is  placed  in  the 
rear  part  of  the  plough,  and  saves  the  fric- 
tion and  wear  of  the  sole,  and  also  answers 


*  After  all,  our  correspondent  has  struck  upon  the 
true  spirit  of  the  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the  "  farmer 
who  makes  his  living  by  his  business."  It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  the  man  who  has  plenty  of  money,  to  en- 
rich his  land— he  may  make  it  as  productive  as  he 
will,  and  there  is  but  little  merit,  comparatively,  in 
his  farming  well:  but  to  the  man  who  has  his  family 
to  support— his  rent  to  pay— or  his  mortgaged  farm  to 
redeem,  the  question  is  all-important— how  shall  my 
lands  be  improved  advantageously  to  my  i  nterests?  what 
manures  are  cheapest,  and  best  adapted  to  my  soils? 
what  crops  will  suit  them,  and  be  most  profitable  in 
reference  to  the  markets  on  which  I  depend  ?  Here  is 
abundant  room  for  the  exercise  of  a  sound  and  dis- 
criminating judgment,  as  well  as  for  the  untiring  in- 
quiries of  one  who  is  disposed  to  give  his  energies  un- 
derstandingly  to  his  occupation.  It  was  long  ago 
said— and  the  triteness  of  the  remark  has  neither  di- 
minished its  truth,  nor  narrowed  the  braadth  of  its 
application- "knowledge  is  power:"  and  we  could 
point  among  our  agricultural  friends  to  numerous  in- 
I  stances,  illustrative  of  the  proposition.— Ed. 
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the  purpose  of  steadying  the  plough  in  un- 
skilful hands.  There  have  also  been  re- 
cently several  important  improvements  in 
other  varieties  of  ploughs;  such  are  the 
Subsoil,  the  Double  and  Quadruple,  and  the 
Side-hill  ploughs.  The  Subsoil  plough  is 
getting  into  general  use  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  thorough  farmer  now  consi- 
ders it  indispensable,  in  order  to  complete 
his  operations.  It  has  proved  eminently 
useful,  both  in  wet  and  dry  soils — in  wet, 
by  draining  superfluous  moisture;  and  in 
dry,  by  facilitatmg  the  descent  of  the  roots 
of  such  plants  as  delight  in  deep  soils.  Its 
efficacy  also  in  actually  improving  the  cha 
racter  and  depth  of  soils  where  proper  til 
lage  has  been  maintained,  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved,  and  perhaps  nowhere  more 
signally  than  in  resuscitation  of  the  sterile 
lands,  exhausted  by  tobacco  culture,  in  Vir- 
ginia. I  speak  from  my  own  observation 
of  its  wonderful  utility  in  a  neighbouring 
county, — Fairfax — and  have  the  corrobo- 
rating testimony  of  the  distinguished  judge 
of  that  circuit,  who  declared  some  time 
since,  that  Fairfax,  from  being  proverbially 
one  of  the  poorest,  was  fast  becoming  one 
of  the  most  fertile  counties  of  Virginia;  and 
this  change  has  been  wrought  by  the  immi- 
gration of  northern  farmers,  bringing  with 
them  all  their  agricultural  enterprise  and 
knowledge  of  what  may  be  properly  called 
the  mechanics  of  agriculture." 

In  the  same  communication,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  in  relation  to  bees,  and  their 
great  enemy,  the  moth.  Patents  are  from 
time  to  time  granted  for  preventing  the  rav- 
ages of  the  wheat  fly  and  other  insects  which 
are  destructive  to  the  crops,  or  annoying  to 
the  farmer,  but  most  of  them  are  too  com- 
plicated and  extensive  for  general  use.^ 

"  No  branch,  perhaps,  of  agricultural,  or 
rather  rural  occupation,  has  been  so  much 
neglected  in  this  country,  as  bee  culture. 
Wherever  it  has  been  attempted  with  care, 
it  has  always  proved  profitable ;  but  many 
who  engage  in  this  business,  abandon  it — 
for  the  reason  that  the  bee  is  left  to  be  its 
own  protector  against  its  many  enemies,  but 
more  particularly  against  its  common  ene- 
my, the  bee  moth.  A  large  number  of  ap- 
plications for  patents  have  been  made  for 
improvements  in  bee-hives,  most  of  them 
with  reference  to  this  very  point,  viz:  pro- 
tection against  the  moth;  and  it  might  be 
reasonably  inferred,  from  the  fact  that  appli- 
cations are  continually  being  made  for  this 
purpose,  that  no  complete  remedy  has  been 
devised. 

"  From  the  character  of  many  of  the  in- 
ventions, it  is  obvious  that  the  habits  of  this 
insect  are  not  studied ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 


gretted that,  while  naturalists  and  apiariana 
have  so  long  investigated  and  made  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  domestic  habits  and 
whole  economy  of  bees,  they  have  neglected 
to  notice  this  their  predatory,  and  ultimately 
fatal  enemy.  In  Virginia,  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  put  the  hives  upon  the  ground, 
as  a  security  from  the  moth ;  and  I  can  tes- 
tify to  the  fact,  that  bees  in  well  made  hives, 
protected  by  a  covering  from  rain  and  ex- 
cessive heat,  under  these  circumstances 
thrive  well.  The  eggs  of  the  bee-moth  are 
deposited  usually  somewhere  about  the  base 
of  the  hive,  and,  after  hatching,  the  larvae 
crawl  into  the  hive  and  commence  their 
work  of  destruction.  It  is  presumed  that 
the  instinct  of  the  insect  leads  it  to  deposite 
its  eggs  in  dry  and  warm  places,  and  conse- 
quently to  avoid  the  ground.  The  hive  is 
placed  upon  tiles  or  bricks,  to  prevent  the 
approach  of  mice,  &,c. 

"  The  bee  readily  adapts  itself  to  every 
climate ;  and  although  its  period  for  labour 
is  abridged  in  the  more  northern  latitudes, 
yet  it  seems  to  thrive  equally  well  where- 
ever  it  can  find  an  abundance  of  food.  An 
esteemed  friend,  H.  K.  Oliver,  Esq.,  of  Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts,  has  been  singularly  suc- 
cessful in  this  culture.  I  have  not  space 
for  a  detail  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  manage- 
ment, were  such  proper  for  this  report;  but 
I  may  state  its  result.  This  gentleman,  the 
care  of  whose  apiary  is  merely  a  relaxation 
ti-om  graver  pursuits,  has  taken  300  pounds 
of  honey  per  annum,  from  three  hives;  and 
the  average  for  each  of  his  hives  for  several 
years  past,  has  not  been  less  than  80  pounds. 
In  1840,  he  took  from  one  hive,  140  pounds, 
and  left  60  pounds  for  the  bees  to  winter 
upon.  It  is  obvious  that  such  continued 
success  cannot  be  merely  fortuitous,  but 
must  be  the  result  of  proper  care  and  con- 
trivance. As  the  importance  of  this  culture 
is  underrated,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
but  little  known,  I  may  be  thought  to  have 
bestowed  more  attention  to  the  subject  than 
it  deserves.  Among  the  articles,  however, 
which  go  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  the  an- 
nual exports  of  our  country,  beeswax  forms 
no  inconsiderable  item  at  this  time,  and  is 
capable   of  being  very  largely  extended." 

There  were  in  1842,  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  wax  exported, 
valued  at  8103,626. 

The  bee  is  indeed,  too  frequently  left  to 
be  its  own  caretaker:  but  1  am  satisfied 
that  those  who  watch  their  hive.s  familiar- 
izing themselves  with  the  admirable  econo- 
my of  this  admirable  creature,  will  not  only 
be  delighted  in  contemplation  of  the  per- 
fectness  of  its  instinct,  but  will  also  be  well 
repaid  for  the  care  extended  to  it.      The 
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bee,  like  other  domesticated  creatures,  relies 
upon  man  for  help  and  protection ;  and  it  is 
certainly  entitled  to  it.  After  being  forced 
from  the  solitude  and  securities  of  its  native 
forest,  it  may  well  claim  all  possible  protec- 
tion from  the  increased  dangers  to  which 
civilization  exposes  it.  M.  R. 

Lancaster  co.,  Pa. 


Preserving  Butter. 

Hartford,  June  12tli,  1844. 

Sir: — In  answer  to  your  inquiry.  What 
has  been  your  practice  in  putting  up  butter, 
especially  for  preservation  in  hot  climates, 
or  for  long  voyages?  I  will  cheerfully  state 
that  I  have  had  considerable  experience  on 
this  subject,  and  in  some  particulars,  good 
success.  There  are  many  things  required 
to  insure  good  butter.  The  butter  itself 
must  be  well  made;  that  is,  worked  enough, 
and  not  too  much,  and  salted  witli  rock  salt. 
This  being  well  done,  and  the  buttermilk  all 
expelled,  the  butter  may  be  packed  in  good, 
white-oak,  well  seasoned  casks,  well  filled. 
In  cool  climates  larger  casks  can  be  used. 
In  hot  climates  it  is  best  to  have  small  casks 
— say  from  25  to  30  lbs.— so  that  too  much 
need  not  bo  exposed  while  using.  Then 
put  these  small  casks  into  a  hogshead,  and 
fill  up  the  same  with  strong  pickle  that  will 
bear  an  egg,  and  the  butter  may  be  shipped 
to  the  West  Indies  or  Europe,  and  kept  per- 
fectly sweet.  I  have  never  found  saltpetre 
or  sugar  of  any  benefit.  Butter  of  my  pack- 
ing has  opened  as  good  in'  the  West  Indies, 
as  it  was  in  Connecticut.  I  will  remark, 
that  to  keep  butter  in  ice-houses,  when  it 
remains  frozen,  will  answer,  if  the  butter  is 
to  be  continued  in  the  same  temperature ; 
but  if  it  is  exposed  to  warm  weather  after 
being  taken  from  the  ice-house,  it  will  not 
keep  as  long  as  if  it  had  not  been  exposed 
to  so  cold  a  temperature. 

Yours,  respectfully,        G.  Fox. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Saw-Mills. 

The  English  gentleman  who  introduced 
the  use  of  mahogany,  by  causing  a  candle- 
box  to  be  made  of  it,  gave  the  world  a  great 
luxury;  but  he  who  invented  the  saw-mill, 
performed  an  act  far  more  serviceable.  A 
mahogany  tree,  when  in  logs,  has  been  sold 
for  nearly  fifteen  thousand  dollars;*  a  pine, 


*  The  highest  price  that  we  have  known  to  be  paid 
in  this  country,  was  at  about  the  rate  of  five  thousand 
dollars  for  a  tree  in  lo?;  the  one  referred  to  in  the  text 
was  purchased  for  £3,000,  in  England,  by  a  celebrated 


which  will  produce  a  hundredth  part  of  that 
sum,  in  the  roost  distant  market,  is  of  rare 
size  and  quality;  but  to  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, it  is  more  valuable  than  the  other,  be- 
cause it  is,  what  that  is  not,  a  necessary  of 
life.  The  sawing  of  trees  by  machinery,  is 
not,  probably,  of  remote  origin.  The  first 
saw-mill  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
was  erected  at  Madeira,  in  the  year  1420: 
and  we  hear  of  another  at  Bref-lau,  seven 
years  later;  but  their  multiplication  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded slowly.  A  mill  of  this  description 
was  built  near  London,  in  1633;  but  it  was 
demolished  soon  afterwards,  that  it  might 
not  be  a  means  of  depriving  the  poor  of  em- 
ployment. About  a  century  later,  a  branch 
of  the  York  Building  Company  made  large 
purchases  of  pine  tmiber,  erected  mills,  and 
introduced  various  improvements  in  the  man- 
ufacture and  transportation  of  lumber.  But 
the  popular  feeling  against  machine-saws 
was  still  strong.  A  saw-mill  set  up  at  Lime- 
house,  near  tlie  year  1768,  was  destroyed  by 
a  mob.  The  first  built  in  New  England — 
and  very  likely  in  America — was  at  "  Aga- 
mentico,"*  in  Maine,  in  1623,  or  the  year 
following,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges.  "I  sent  over  my  son,"  says 
the  Lord  Palatine,  "  and  my  nephew,  Capt. 
William  Gorges,  who  had  been  my  lieuten- 
ant in  the  fort  of  Plymouth,  with  some  other 
craftsmen,  for  the  building  of  houses  and 
erecting  of  saw-rnills."  The  next,  probably, 
were  on  the  Piscataqua,  as  the  settlers  there 
had  one  or  more  in  motion  as  early  as  1630; 
at  which  time,  there  were  no  grist-mills,  and 
the  lumberers  procured  their  bread-stuflTs 
prepared  for  baking,  either  from  England  or 
Virginia.  The  first  mill  in  Massachusetts, 
seems  to  have  been  that  on  the  Neponset,  in 
Dorchester,  in  1633;  but  whether  it  was 
built  for  grinding  or  sawing,  cannot  be  as- 
certained. The  earliest  for  sawing,  in  the 
colony  of  Plymouth,  we  suppose  to  have 
been  on  the  Herring  brook,  Scituate,  erected 
in  1656,  and  destroyed  twenty  years  after- 
wards by  the  Indians.  There  was  one  on 
the  Saco,  as  soon  as  the  year  1653,  and  one 
on  Mill  river,  Taunton,  six  years  afterwards. 
By  the  year  1681,  there  was  a  second  in 
Plymouth  Colony,  at  Swansea;  and  in  1685, 
as  many  as  four  were  in  operation  at  Cape 


piano  forte  manufacturer.  Of  the  pine,  a  plank  nearly 
six  feet  in  width,  made  from  a  tree  which  grew  on  the 
estate  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  is  preserved  in  that  na- 
bleman's  castle  as  a  curiosity.  In  Maine,  pines  six 
feet  in  diameter  near  the  ground,  have  sometimes  been 
found,  while  those  of  four  feet  diameter  are  not  un- 
common, 
t  The  ancient  name  of  York.  ' 
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Porpoise,  Maine.  Of  those  in  Maine,  at 
more  recent  dates,  we  may  mention  mills 
on  the  Androscoggin,  at  Brunswick,  in  1716; 
at  Damariscotta,  under  grants  from  Dunbar, 
in  1730;  a  mill  at  Bucksport,  on  the  Penob- 
scot, in  1764 ;  and  several  on  the  different 
branches  of  tlie  Machias,  before  1775.* 

The  curious  terms  annexed  to  "  libertie 
to  make  boards  and  planks  by  water  power, 
in  the  olden  time,  are  well  worth  a  moment's 
attention.  In  the  grant  of  the  "  townsmen 
of  Saco,"  to  Roger  Spencer,  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  he  should  build  his  mill  within 
a  year,  that  all  the  "townsmen  should  have 
hordes  twelve  pence  in  a  hundred  cheaper 
than  any  stranger,"  and  that  the  townsmen 
who  would  "  worke"  in  erecting  the  mill 
"as  cheap  as  a  stranger,"  should  have  the 
preference.  In  a  subsequent  grant  to  an- 
other person,  much  the  same  conditions  are 
imposed,  and  the  further  one,  that  the 
grantee  should  buy  his  provisions  of  towns- 
men at  "  price  current,"  rather  than  of 
others.  The  conditions  required  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Scituate,  in  good  "old  Plymouth,"  we 
will  give  as  they  stand  upon  the  record. 

"At  a  full  town  meeting  of  the  town  of 
Scituate,  November  10th,  1656,  free  liberty 
was  this  day  granted  to  any  man  or  men  of 
the  town,  to  set  up  a  saw-mill  upon  the  third 
herring  brook,  as  near  the  North  river  as 
conveniently  it  may  be,  on  these  conditions, 
'  namely ;  that  in  case  any  of  the  townsmen 
do  bring  any  timber  into  the  mill  to  be  sawed, 
the  owners  of  the  mill  shall  saw  it,  whether 
it  be  for  boards  or  plank,  before  they  saw  any 
of  their  own  timber,  and  they  are  to  have 
the  one  half  for  sawing  of  the  other  half. 
And  in  case  any  man  of  the  town,  that  doth 
not  bring  any  timber  to  the  mill  to  be  sawed, 
shall  want  any  boards  for  his  own  particular 
use,  the  owner  of  the  mill  shall  sell  him 
boards  for  his  own  use,  so  many  as  he  shall 
need,  for  the  country  paj',  at  three  shillings 
and  six  pence  an  hundred  inch  sawn ;  but  in 
case  the  men  of  the  town  do  not  supply  the 
mill  with  timber  to  keep  it  at  work,  the 
owners  of  the  mill  shall  have  liberty  to  make 
use  of  any  timber  upon  the  connnon,  to  saw 
for  their  benefit.  The  said  saw-mill  to  be 
built  within  three  months  from  this  date; 
otherwise,  this  order  to  be  void." 

At  Taunton,  on  the  proposal  to  erect  a 
mill  there,  liberty  was  given  on  the  condi- 
tion that  it  "be  not  found  hurtful  to  the 
grist-mill."  At  Cape  Porpoise,  a  town  meet- 
ing gave  the  right  to  set  up  a  saw,  provided 
it  was  done  "  within  sixteen  months,  unless 


*  The^rst  on  the  Machias,  was  undoubtedly  as  early 
as  17G3,  and  within  a  year  after  the  first  grant  of  land 
and  mill-Bites  east  of  the  Penobscot. 


prevented  by  war;"  and  the  applicant  fur- 
nished his  townsmen  with  lumber  for  their 
own  use,  at  "  twelve  pence  the  hundred 
under  price  current."  Another  person,  at 
the  same  place,  was  required  to  pay  "  forty 
shillings  rent,  as  a  tax  to  support  Fort  Loyal, 
at  Falmouth ;"  and  a  third  had  his  request 
granted,  by  paying  "a  yearly  rent  of  fifty 
shillings,"  and  allowing  "the  inhabitants  to 

saw  their  own  boards  at  the  halves." 

***%**** 

The  experience  of  the  Old  World  is  full 
of  admonition,  and  should  not  be  lost  upon 
us.  The  mountains  of  Lebanon,  to  which 
Solomon  sent  his  "  fourscore  thousand  hew- 
ers," have  been  long  stripped  of  their  beau- 
tiful "  cedars."  The  period  is  not  very  re- 
mote since  pines  were  so  abundant  in  Great 
Britain,  that  a  woodman  could  procure  the 
right  to  use  a  single  axe  in  cutting  them 
down,  for  less  than  one  dollar  a  year;  and, 
not  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  wood  was 
the  common  fuel  in  most  parts  of  England. 
In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  it  is  said  that 
Spain  sent  over  a  special  ambassador,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  procuring,  by  negotiation 
or  treachery,  the  destruction  of  oak  trees  in 
the  celebrated  forest  of  Dean.  However 
this  may  be,  the  oaks  disappeared  by  impro- 
vidence during  the  civil  wars.  Within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  elevated  regions  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
and  was  covered  with  pines,  of  which  hardly 
a  vestige  now  remains.  A  forest  set  apart 
for  the  royal  navy,  contained,  at  the  end  of 
a  century,  only  one-tenth  part  of  the  timber 
which  the  officers  in  the  care  of  it  reported 
at  its  commencement;  nor  was  alarm  felt, 
nor  means  taken  to  replant  it,  until  the  quan- 
tity was  still  less.  In  Europe  generally,  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  believed  that  wood- 
lands are  diminishing  with  great  rapidity. 
It  is  supposed,  that  in  Germany,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Russia,  one  third  of  the  surface 
is  still  covered  with  forests  of  more  or  less 
value ;  but  the  proportion  in  the  other  prin- 
cipal countries  is  not  so  large.  In  France, 
we  have  certain  knowledge,  that  immense 
inroads  are  made  on  the  woods  from  year  to 
year,  because  she  cuts  from  her  forests  not 
only  timber,  but  nearly  all  her  fuel.  Of  the 
northern  nations,  it  is  necessary  only  to  re- 
mark, that  they  are  the  makers  of  tar  and 
providers  of  timber  for  England,  and  such 
other  powers  as  have  become  importers  of 
the  articles  once  abundant  at  home. 

That  in  America, — a  country  of  stumps 
and  newly  cleared  lands, — apprehensions 
should  be  expressed,  as  to  our  capability  of 
furnishing  ourselves  with  timber  in  all  com- 
ing time,  will  excite  a  smile  on  the  faces  of 
many.     Be  it  so.    John  Jay,  a  man  as  wise 
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as  the  wisest,  and  as  good  as  the  best,  thus 
wrote  to  Washington,  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  "  There  is  some  reason  to  apprehend 
that  masts  and  sliip-timber  will,  as  cultiva- 
tion advances,  become  scarce,  unless  some 
measures  be  taken  to  prevent  their  waste, 
or  provide  for  the  preservation  of  a  sufficient 
fund  of  both."  And  this  passage  has  the 
more  weight,  since  it  occurs  in  a  letter  de- 
voted to  the  suggestion  of  measures  neces- 
sary to  be  brought  forward  for  the  good  of 
the  country. — iV.  American  Revieio,  April, 
1844. 


Of  the  substances  of  Avhich  the  parts  of 
animals  consist. 

The  bodies  of  animals  consist  of  solid  and 
fluid  parts. 

The  solid  parts  are  chiefly  made  up  of  the 
muscles,  the  fat,  and  the  bones. 

The  muscles,  in  their  natural  state,  consist 
in  100  parts  of  about 

Dry  matter,  23 

Water 77 


so  that,  to  add  100  lbs.  to  the  weight  of  an 
annnal  in  the  form  of  muscle,  only  23  lbs 
of  solid  matter  require  to  be  incorporated 
with  its  system. 

When  the  muscular  or  lean  part  of  beef, 
mutton,  &c.,  is  washed  in  a  current  of  water 
for  a  length  of  time — the  blood,  to  which 
the  red  colour  is  owing,  and  all  the  soluble 
substances  gradually  disappear,  and  the  mus 
cle  becomes  perfectly  white.  In  this  state, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fatty  and  other 
maiters  which  still  remain  intermixed  with 
it — the  white  mass  forms  what  is  known  to 
chemists  by  the  name  of  fibrin.  This  name 
is  given  to  it  because  it  forms  the  fibres 
which  run  along  the  muscles  and  constitute 
the  greater  portion  of  their  substance. 

When  dried  beef  is  burned  it  leaves  about 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  incombustible 
ash — or  100  lbs.  of  the  muscle  of  a  living 
animal  in  its  natural  state,  contain  about  one 
pound  of  saline  or  inorganic  matter. 

Of  this  inorganic  matter,  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  know  that  about  two  thirds  consist 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  Thus  to  add  100  lbs. 
to  the  muscular  part  of  a  full  grown  animal, 
there  must  be  incorporated  with  its  substance 
about 

Water  77  lbs. 

Fibrin,  with  a  little  fat  22   — 

Phosphate  of  lime  f  — 

Other  saline  matters  i  — 

100 

The  fat  of  animals  consists,  like  the  fat 


of  butter,  of  a  solid  and  fluid  portion.  The 
fluid  fat  is  in  great  part  squeezed  out  when 
the  whole  is  submitted  to  powerful  pressure. 

The  fluid  portion  of  the  fat,  called  by 
chemists  oleine,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  ex- 
amined, appears  to  be  identical  in  all  ani- 
mals. It  is  also  the  same  thing  exactly  as 
the  fluid  part  of  olive  oil,  of  the  oil  of  alm- 
onds, and  of  the  oils  of  many  other  fruits. 
It  exists  in  larger  quantity  in  the  fat  of  the 
pig  thiin  in  that  of  tlie  sheep,  and  hence 
pork  fat  is  softer  than  beef  or  mutton  suet. 
From  lard  it  is  now  expressed  on  a  great 
scale  in  the  United  States  of  America,  for 
burninof  in  lamps  and  for  other  uses.  The 
manufacturers  of  stearine  candles  express  it 
from  beef  and  mutton  fat,  but  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  solid  part  in  a  harder 
state,  that  it  may  make  a  more  beautiful  and 
less  fiisible  candle.  The  fluid  oil  of  animal 
fats,  however,  is  known  to  differ  from  the 
liquid  part  of  butter  {butter-oil)  and  from 
the  fluid  part  of  linseed  and  other  similar 
oils  which  dry,  and  form  a  kind  of  varnish 
when  exposed  to  tlie  air.  These  latter  facts 
are  not  without  their  importance. 

The  .<!olid  part  of  the  fat  of  animals  is 
known  to  vary  to  a  certam  extent  among 
different  races.  Thus  the  solid  fat  of  man 
is  the  same  with  that  of  the  goose,  and  with 
that  which  exists  in  olive  oil  and  in  butter. 
To  this  the  name  of  margarine  is  given. 
But  the  solid  fat  of  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the 
horse,  and  the  pig,  difl^ers  from  that  of  man, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  stearine. 

The  solid  and  fluid  parts  are  mixed  toge- 
ther in  diflxjrent  proportions  in  the  fat,  not 
only  of  diflferent  animals,  but  of  the  same 
animal  at  different  periods,  and  in  different 
parts  of  its  body.  Hence  the  greater  hard- 
ness observed  in  the  suet  than  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  fat  of  beef  and  mutton,  and 
hence  also  the  different  quality  and  appear- 
ance of  the  fat  of  an  ox  according  to  the 
kind  of  food  upon  which  it  has  been  fed  or 
fattened. 

The  bones,  like  the  muscles,  consist  of  a 
combustible  and  an  incombustible  portion, 
but  in  the  bones  the  inorganic  or  incombus- 
tible part  is  by  much  the  greater.  To  the 
organic  matter  of  bones  the  name  of  gelatine 
or  glue  is  given,  and  it  can  be  partly  ex- 
tracted from  them  by  boiling.  The  propor- 
tion of  gelatine  which  exists  in  bones,  varies 
with  the  kind  of  animal — with  the  part  of 
the  body  from  which  the  bone  is  taken — and 
very  often  with  the  age  and  state  of  health 
of  the  animal,  and  with  the  way  in  which  it 
has  been  accustomed  to  be  fed.  It  is  greater 
in  spongy  bones,  in  the  bones  of  young  ani- 
mals, and  probably  also  in  the  bones  of  such 
as  are  in  high  condition.     In  perfectly  dry 
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bone,  it  rarely  exceeds  from  35  to  40  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  weight. 

The  incombustible  portion  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  relative  proportions  of  these 
two  earthy  compounds  also  vary  with  the 
kind  of  animal,  with  its  age,  its  condition, 
its  food,  and  its  state  of  health.  To  form 
100  lbs.  of  bone,  the  animal  will  usually  re- 
quire to  incorporate  with  its  own  substance 
about 

35  pounds  of  gelatine. 

55  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
4  pounds  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
3  pounds  of  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
3  pounds  of  soda,  potash,  and  common  salt. 

100 

Hair,  horn,  and  wool,  are  distinguished 
from  the  muscular  parts  of  the  aniinal  body 
by  the  large  proportion — about  five  percent. 
— of  sulphur  which  they  contain.  They 
consist  of  a  substance  which  in  other  re- 
spects closely  resembles  gluten  and  gelatine 
in  its  chemical  composition.  When  burned, 
they  leave  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  ash, 
which  in  the  case  of  a  variety  of  human 
hair,  which  left  1.1  per  cent,  of  ash,  was 
found  by  Van  Laer  to  consist  of 

Per  cent. 

Soluble  chlorides  and  sulphates 0.51 

Oxide  of  iron  0.39 

Phosphate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  )                 q^q 
Phosphate  of  magnesia  and  silica  j ~^ 


The  inorganic  matter  contained  in  hair, 
is  therefore,  generally  speaking,  the  same 
in  kind  as  that  which  exists  in  the  muscular 
fibre  and  in  the  bone.  It  contains  the  same 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia — the  same 
sulphates  and  the  same  chlorides,  among 
which  latter  common  salt  is  the  most  abun- 
dant. The  absolute  quantity  ot  ash  or  inor- 
ganic matter  varies,  as  well  as  the  relative 
proportions  in  which  the  several  substances 
are  mixed  together  in  the  different  solid 
parts  of  the  body,  but  the  substances  them- 
selves of  which  the  inorganic  matter  is  com- 
posed are  nearly  the  same,  whether  they  be 
obtained  from  the  bones,  from  the  muscles, 
or  from  the  hair. 

Of  the  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  the  blood 
is  the  most  important,  and  by  far  the  most 
abundant.  The  body  of  a  full  grown  man, 
of  moderate  dimensions,  contains  about  12 
lbs.  of  blood,*  that  of  a  full  grown  ox,  six 
times  as  heavy,  cannot  contain  less  than  70 
or  80  lbs.     Blood  consists  of  about 


*  Lehmann,  Physiologische  Chemie,  I.,  pp.  113  and 
338. 


Per  cent. 

Water  80 

Organic  matter   19 

Saline  matter  1 
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The  organic  matter  consists  chiefly  of 
fibrin,  which,  when  the  blood  coagulates, 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  clot — and  of 
albumen,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the 
serum  or  fluid  part  of  clotted  blood,  but 
which,  like  the  white  of  egg,  runs  together 
into  insoluble  clots  when  the  serum  is  heated. 

The  saline  matter  remains  dissolved  in  the 
serum  after  the  albumen  has  been  separated 
by  heating,  and  consists  chiefly  of  phosphates, 
sulphates,  and  chlorides — nearly  the  same 
compounds  as  exist  in  the  soluble  part  of  the 
ash  left  by  the  solid  parts  of  the  body. 

Besides  this  soluble  saline  matter  which 
remains  in  the  serum,  a  portion  of  phosphate 
of  lime  and  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of 
magnesia  exist  also  in  the  fibrin  and  in  the 
albumen  of  the  blood.  Thus  in  the  dry 
state  these  substances  contam  respectively 
of  the  mixed  phosphates 

Albumen  of  ox  blood 1.8  per  cent.  )  /t,.,„  i:„„-. 

Fibrin  of  human  blood  .   .  0.7  per  cent.  ]  (,oerzeiius.; 

Thns  the  same  saline  and  earthy  com- 
pounds, which  form  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  bones,  are  distributed  every  ichere  in 
sensible  proportions  throughout  all  the  more 
important  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body. 

Whence  does  the  body  derive  all  the  sub- 
stances of  which  its  several  parts  consist? 

The  answer  to  this  question  appears  at 
first  sight  to  be  easy.  They  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  food.  But  when  the  inquiry 
is  further  considered,  a  reply  to  it  is  not  so 
readily  given. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  organic  part  of 
the  food  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  o.xygen, 
and  nitrogen — the  elements  of  which  the 
organic  parts  of  the  body  are  composed. 
The  m-organic  matter  also  which  exists  in 
the  food  contains  the  lime,  the  magnesia,  the 
potash,  tiie  soda,  the  sulphur,  the  phospho- 
rus, and  the  iron,  which  exist  in  the  inor- 
ganic parts  of  the  animal  body — .so  that  the 
question  seems  already  resolved.  The  body 
obtains  from  the  food  all  the  elements  of 
which  it  consists,  and  if  these  be  not  present 
in  the  food,  tlie  body  of  the  animal  cannot 
be  properly  built  up  and  supported. 

But  to  the  chemist  and  physiologist,  the 
more  important  part  of  the  question  still  re- 
mains. In  what  state  do  these  elements 
enter  into  the  body?  Are  the  substances  of 
which  the  food  consists  decomposed  after 
they  are  taken  into  the  stomach"!  Are  their 
parts  first  torn  asunder,  and  then  reunited 
in  a  difl^erent  way,  so  as  to  form  the  chemi- 
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cal  compounds  of  which  the  muscles,  bones, 
and  blood,  consist?  Are  the  vital  powers 
bound  to  labour,  as  it  were,  for  the  existence 
and  support  of  the  body"?  Do  they  compound 
or  build  up  out  of  their  ultimate  elements 
the  various  substances  of  which  the  body  is 
composed — or  do  they  obtain  these  sub- 
stances ready  prepared  from  the  vegetable 
food  on  which  animals,  in  general,  are  fed? 
The  answer  which  recent  chemical  research- 
es give  to  this  second  question,  forms  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  contributions  which  have 
been  made  to  animal  physiology  in  our  time. 

The  flour  of  wheat  and  of  our  otlier  culti- 
vated grains,  consists  in  part  of  gluten,  of 
albumen,  or  of  casein.  These  substances 
all  contain  nitrogen,  and  are  identical  in 
constitution  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
iibrin  of  which  the  muscles  of  animals 
chiefly  consist.*  The  substance  of  the  mus- 
cles exists  ready  formed,  therefore,  in  the 
food  which  the  animal  eats.  The  labour  of 
the  stomach  is  in  consequence  restricted  to 
that  of  merely  selecting  these  substances 
from  the  food  and  despatching  them  to  the 
several  parts  of  the  body,  wliere  they  are 
required.  The  plant  compounds  and  pre- 
pares the  materials  of  the  muscles — the  sto- 
mach only  picks  out  the  bricks,  as  it  were, 
from  the  other  building  materials,  and  sends 
them  forward  to  be  placed  where  they  hap- 
pen to  be  wanted. 

Again,  in  all  our  crops,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  examined,  there  exists  a  sensible 
proportion  of  fatty  or  oily  matter  more  or 
less  analogous  to  the  several  kinds  of  fat 
which  exist  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  In 
regard  to  this  portion,  therefore,  of  the  body, 
the  vegetable  performs  also  the  larger  part 
of  the  labour.  It  builds  up  fatty  substances 
out  of  their  elements — carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen.  These  substances  the  sto- 
mach extracts  from  the  food,  and  the  body 
appropriates  them — after  they  have  been 
more  or  less  slightly  changed,  in  order  to 
adapt  tiiem  to  their  several  purposes.  There 
may  possibly  be  other  sources  of  fat,  but  the 
simplest,  the  most  natural — and  probably, 
where  a  sufficient  supply  exists,  the  only 
one  had  recourse  to  by  the  healthy  animal — 


*  The  chemical  reader,  who  is  aware  of  the  exact 
state  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  will  perceive 
that  I  .speak  hero  of  the  identity  of  these  substances 
only  in  so  far  as  the  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  concerned.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  allude  in  thi.^  place,  to  the  different  proportions 
of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  they  are  known  to  contain 
— as  the  more  popular  nature  of  this  work  will  not 
permit  me  to  discuss  the  refined,  though  singularly 
beautiful,  physiological  questions  witB  which  tliese 
differences  are  connected. 


is  the  fat  which  is  found,  ready  formed,  in 
the  vegetable  food  it  eats. 

Further,  the  bones,  the  muscles,  and  the 
blood,  contain  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  common  salt,  and  other  saline 
compounds.  These  same  compounds  exist, 
ready  formed,  in  the  vegetable  food,  associ- 
ated generally  with  the  gluten,  the  albumen, 
or  the  casein,  it  contains.  The  materials  of 
the  harder  parts  of  the  body,  therefore  (the 
phosphates)  as  well  as  the  inorganic  saline 
substances  which  are  found  in  the  blood,  and 
in  the  other  fluids  of  the  body — are  all 
formed  in  or  by  the  plant,  or  are  by  it  ex- 
tracted from  the  soil  and  incorporated  with 
the  food  on  which  the  animal  is  to  live. 

Not  only,  therefore,  do  the  mere  elements 
of  which  the  parts  of  the  bodies  ot  animals 
are  formed,  exist  in  the  food — but  they  oc- 
cur in  it,  put  together  and  combined,  nearly 
in  the  state  in  which  they  are  wanted  in 
order  to  form  the  several  solids  and  fluids  of 
the  body.  The  plant,  in  short,  is  the  com- 
pounder of  the  raw  materials  of  living  bo- 
dies. The  animal  uses  up  these  raw  mate- 
rials— cutting  them  into  shape  when  neces- 
sary, and  fitting  them  to  the  several  places 
into  which  they  are  intended  to  be  built. 

This  is  a  very  simple,  and  yet  a  very  beau- 
tiful view  of  one  of  the  many  forms  of  chemi- 
cal connection  which  exist  between  the  pro- 
cesses and  purposes  of  animal  and  vegetable 
lite.  Nature  seems  to  divide  the  burden  of 
building  up  living  bodies  between  the  vege- 
table and  the  animal  kingdom.s — the  lower 
appearing  to  exist  and  to  labour,  only  for  the 
good  of  the  higher  rafle  of  beings. — John- 
ston''s  Lectures. 


Carpets.^ — The  oflener  these  are  taken 
up  and  shaken,  the  longer  they  will  wear,  as 
the  dust  and  dirt  underneath  grind  them  out. 
Sweep  carpets  with  a  stiff' hair  brush,  instead 
of  an  old  corn  broom,  if  you  wish  them  to 
wear  long  or  look  well.  At  any  rate,  keep  a 
good  broom  purposely  for  the  carpet. 

To  Polish  Mahogany  Furniture. — Rub 
it  with  cold  drawn  linseed  oil,  and  polish  by 
rubbing  with  a  clean  dry  cloth,  after  wiping 
the  oil  from  the  furniture.  Do  this  once  a 
week,  and  your  mahogany  tables  will  be  so 
finely  polished  that  hot  water  would  not  in- 
jure them.  The  reason  is  this,  linseed  oil 
hardens  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  when 
it  has  filled  all  the  pores  of  the  wood,  the 
surface  becomes  hard,  and  smooth  like  glass. 


To  MAKE  CORKS  FOR  BOTTLES. — Take  wax, 

hog's  lard,  and  turpentine,  equal  quantities, 
or  thereabouts.  Melt  all  together,  and  stop 
your  bottles  with  it. 
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Morse's  Electro  Magnetic  Telegraph. 

In  our  last  number  a  promise  was  made  to  recur  to 
this  subject  again.  The  following  article,  taken  from 
the  Baltimore  Patriot,  gives  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus,  than  any  that  we  have  seen.  An 
excellent  description,  with  explanatory  cuts,  is  also 
given  in  Ellsworth's  Annual  Report,  lately  published. 

In  the  paper  given  below,  and  indeed  in  all  we  have 
seen  on  the  subject,  the  electric  fluid  is  spoken  of,  as 
fiying  along  the  extent  of  the  conducting  wire,  as  if 
the  identical  spark  communicated  at  Washington,  was 
tfie  one  which  performed  the  desired  office  at  Balti- 
more; and  calculations  have  been  made  in  relation  to 
its  velocity,  and  the  time  it  would  require  to  pass  over 
a  certain  distance.  On  this  matter  we  take  from  tht; 
United  States  Gazette  of  the  19th  of  Fourth  month 
last,  an  extract  from  a  communication  made  to  that 
paper  by  Index,  whose  name  we  have  occasionally 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  our  columns. 

"  The  truth,  I  suppose  to  be,"  says  Index, 
"that  no  time  is  occupied  by  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  fluid  in  tliis  experiment;  and  I 
cannot  better  illustrate  the  phenomenon  than 
by  referring  to  the  means  used  by  the  only 
man  whom  I  have  ever  known  satisfactorily 
to  explain  it.  Some  thirty-live  years  since, 
the  writer  of  this  was  permitted  to  spend  an 
hour  with  the  venerable  sage,  while  he  in- 
dulged in  the  luxury  of  a  long  new  pipe, 
nicely  tipped  with  wax,  after  dinner;  his 
conversation,  always  instructive,  was  now 
on  electricity.  '  All  bodies,'  said  he,  '  I  sup- 
pose, contain  their  natural  portion  of  this 
fluid,  and,  like  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  no 
more  can  be  added  without  the  simultaneous 
escape  of  an  equal  portion  it  previously  con- 
tained, and  hence  no  time  is  required  for  its 
transmission  by  a  conductor  in  our  electrical 
experiments ;  for  however  long  the  rod  may 
be,  being  already  full,  it  can  contain  no  more, 
except  it  be  insulated  ;  hence  when  an  addi- 
tional quantity  is  forced  into  one  end,  a  like 
quantity  of  that  which  it  previously  con- 
tained is  expelled  from  the  other,  thus' — 
suiting  the  action  to  the  words — '  if  I  place 
this  pipe  on  the  table,  and  putting  my  finger 
on  this  end,  shove  it  along,  you  see  the  other 
end  moves  at  the  same  time.' 

"If  this  be  true,  how  simple  and  beautiful 
is  the  truth,  and  how  idle  the  attempt  of 
philosophers  to  estimate  the  time  required 
for  the  transmission  of  this  fluid  under  such 
circumstances." 

The  idea  expressed  above,  of  the  escape  of  a  spark 
at  the  one  end,  simultaneously  with  the  introduction 
of  one  at  the  other,  however  simple  it  may  be,  is,  we 
acknowledge  new  to  us,  and  strikes  us  as  particularly 
beautiful;  and  we  are  unable  to  perceive  but  that  it 
is  competent  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  so  far  as 
time  is  involved,  more  satisfactorily  than  it  is  done  in 
the  books,  by  supposing  the  fluid  to  pass  along  the 
wire. 


Foreigners  are  now  claiming  the  merit  of  this  in- 
vention— something  similar  to  it  is  reduced  to  prac- 
tice on  the  great  Western  Railway  in  England,  and  it 
is  imposspble  to  calculate  the  purposes  to  which  it  irray 
be  made  subservient.  In  the  hurry  of  action  during 
the  last  hours  of  Congress,  we  regret  that  no  appropri- 
ation was  made  for  its  purchase  of  Professor  Morse,  or 
othcrways  in  relation  to  it. — Ed. 

A  variety  of  statements  in  reference  to 
the  peculiar  construction  and  modus  operan- 
di of  this  wonderful  and  admirable  machine, 
now  in  successful  operation  between  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  has  been  published 
in  various  journals  throughout  the  United 
States.  Many  of  these  descriptions  con- 
vey but  a  partial  and  inaccurate  idea  of 
the  Telegraph  as  it  really  is,  and  some  of 
them  have  led  to  positive  error.  That  the 
curious  and  scientific  may  have  a  just  con- 
ception of  this  admirable  and  astounding  tri- 
umph of  art,  we  have  collected  facts  from 
sources  to  be  relied  on,  and  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  generator  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  con- 
sists of  fifty  glass  tumblers,  of  the  size  in 
common  use,  in  each  of  which  is  a  zinc  hol- 
low cylinder,  reaching  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  glass,  and  almot^t  filling  it  up. 
From  the  top  of  the  zinc  cylinder  projects  a 
horizontal  arm  of  the  same  metal,  extending 
two  inches  beyond,  to  which  is  soldered  pla- 
tinum foil,  three  and  a  half  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  wide,  and  hangs  vertically  from 
the  end  of  the  arm.  In  the  hollow  of  the 
zinc  cylinder  is  placed  a  small  porous  cup, 
three  inches  long  and  one  and  a  quarter 
inch  in  diameter.  The  glass  tumbler  is  then 
filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
the  small  cup  filled  with  pure  nitric  acid. 
Being  thus  prepared,  the  platinum  of  one 
glass  is  put  into  the  small  porous  cup  of  the 
other,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  series. 
The  last  glass  at  one  end  of  the  row,  has  its 
platinum  soldered  to  a  strip  of  copper,  which 
terminates  in  a  cup  of  mercury  in  the  plat- 
form upon  which  the  glasses  stand.  At  the 
other  end,  the  projecting  arm  has  also  a 
copper  strip  soldered  to  it,  and  terminates 
in  a  cup- of  mercury  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  end.  These  two  ends  constitute 
the  negative  and  positive  poles  of  the  battery, 
which  is  at  Washington. 

From  one  end  of  these  cups  of  mercury 
proceeds  a  copper  wire,  of  the  size  of  com- 
mon bell  wire,  extending  to  Baltimore,  upon 
poles  25  feet  iiigh  and  225  feet  apart.  Here 
it  enters  the  Telegraph  office,  and  passes 
around  first  one  prong  of  a  bar  of  iron,  bent 
in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  from  that 
around  the  other  prong,  and  then  the  wire 
returns  to  Washington  upon  the  same  poles 
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as  the  other.  At  Washington  the  return 
wire  is  soldered  to  a  slim  flattened  slip  of 
brass,  the  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  upon 
a  pedestal,  and  the  other  end,  with  an  ivory 
button  upon  it,  stands  over  a  brass  plate  of 
the  size  of  a  five  cent  piece,  without  touch- 
ing it.  To  the  under  side  of  the  brass  plate 
is  soldered  a  wire,  which  extends  to  the 
other  pole  of  the  battery.  The  battery  being 
now  ready  for  action,  you  have  but  to  place 
your  finger  upon  the  key  and  press  it  until 
it  touches  the  brass  plate  below,  and  in- 
stantly the  galvanic  fluid  flies  its  80  miles. 
Take  oft'  the  pressure  of  your  finger,  and 
instantly  the  fluid  has  ceased  to  flow. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  bar  of  iron  bent 
in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  at  Baltimore, 
around  which  the  main  wires  are  coiled.  It 
is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that  if  a 
bar  of  soft  iron  is  encircled  with  copper  wire 
wound  with  some  insulating  substance  like 
bonnet  wire,  and  a  current  of  galvanic  fluid 
passed  through  the  wires  thus  surrounding 
the  iron,  it  becomes  instantly  a  magnet.  If 
the  current  is  made  to  cease,  that  instant 
the  magnetism  of  the  iron  is  gone.  If  over 
the  ends  of  the  two  prongs  of  the  bar  of  iron, 
where  it  projects  beyond  the  coils  of  wire 
around  it,  a  small  flattened  straight  bar  of 
similar  soft  iron  is  placed,  being  hung  upon 
one  end  of  a  lever,  and  the  lever  supported 
delicately  upon  pivots,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall 
— it  is  clear  that  whenever  the  bent  iron  is 
made  a  magnet,  the  iron  directly  over  it, 
upon  the  lever,  will  be  attracted  down  with 
considerable  force.  The  lever  recedes  when 
the  magnetism  is  destroyed  by  means  of  a 
spring.  On  the  other  end  of  this  lever  are 
three  steel  points  pointing  upwards,  and  di- 
rectly over  them  is  a  steel  roller  with  grooves 
turned  in  it,  corresponding  to  the  three  points, 
so  that  when  they  strike  the  roller  by  the 
power  of  the  magnet,  each  of  them  falls  into 
its  own  groove. 

Between  the  three  points  and  the  steel  rol- 
ler, the  paper  passes,  at  an  uniform  rate,  being 
drawn  along  by  two  rollers,  connected  with 
the  clock  work,  which  is  driven  by  a  weight. 
The  paper  is  in  rolls  14  inches  in  diameter 
and  one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  forming  a 
ribbon  of  a  continuous  length.  This  roll  is 
placed  upon  a  spool  which  turns  easily  upon 
its  axis  in  front  of  the  pen,  as  the  paper  is 
drawn  oft"  by  the  movement  of  the  clock 
work.     The  alphabet  is  as  follows: 

AB        CDEFGJ       H 
lYKLMNO        PQ 
R       SZ      T     U      V       W       X 


Numerals. 
12  3         4 


0 


We  have  now  the  battery  and  key  at 
Washington.  The  wires  from  Washington 
to  Baltimore,  and  the  magnet  and  writing' 
apparatus  at  Baltimore.  At  every  touch  of 
the  key  at  Washington  upon  the  plate  be- 
low, however  rapid,  the  fluid  passes,  and 
ceases  to  pass,  to  Baltimore  and  back.  At 
every  passage  of  the  fluid,  the  pen,  by  the 
attraction  of  the  iron  bar  to  the  ends  of  the 
magnet,  is  brought  up  against  the  paper 
with  such  force  as  to  indent  it,  and  instantly 
recedes — so  that  the  paper  moving  over  the 
pen,  receives  a  succession  of  dots,  and  an 
intermediate  space.  By  holding  the  key- 
down  a  little  longer,  a  line  is  marked  upon 
the  paper.  By  this  means,  at  the  option  of 
the  operator  at  Washington,  dots,  spaces, 
and  lines  of  any  combination  are  made. upon 
the  paper  in  Baltimore,  with  perfect  ease. 
At  Washington  the  operator  desires  to  in- 
form his  correspondent  at  Baltimore,  that 
"The  Senate  is  in  Executive  Session."  Ex- 
press thus:  Sen.  Ex.  Sess.  With  the  key 
he  makes  first  eight  rapid  touches  upon  the 
brass  plate,  which  at  Baltimore,  notifies  the 
attendant  that  a  message  is  about  to  be  sent, 
by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  which  motion  is 
produced  in  the  same  way  as  that  for  mov- 
ing the  pen.  He  then  goes  on  to  make  .  .  . 
dots  in  rapid  succession,  with  spaces  between 
them,  a  longer  space,  a  dot,  a  longer  space,  a 
line,  space  and  dot,  thus  is  written  ...  .  — . 
Sen.;  then  follow  by  the  same  mode  the 
dots,  spaces,  longer  spaces,  and  lines  to  fin- 
ish the  sentence,  .     .  — .  .  Ex 

. . .  sess.  After  the  sentence  is  completed, 
m  the  same  rapid  succession  eight  dots  are 
made  to  signify  that  it  is  finished. 

The  clock  work  which  moves  the  paper 
is  started  by  the  writer  at  Washington,  by 
his  removing,  through  the  agency  of  a  lever 
moved  by  the  magnet,  a  break  falling  upon 
a  smooth  roller  on  the  little  fly  of  the  clock 
train — and  is  stopped  after  the  end  of  the 
message  has  run  out  three  inches  from  the 
pen,  by  the  break's  falling  upon  the  roller 
through  the  action  of  the  clock  work  itself. 

We  have  now  described  how  messages 
may  be  sent  from  Washington  to  Baltimore, 
and  it  may  be  asked,  hov;  is  an  answer  re- 
turned"? Imagine  the  same  machinery,  as 
has  now  been  described,  reversed,  with  the 
exception  that  there  is  no  battery  in  Balti- 
more, and  the  whole  is  complete  tor  sending 
and  receiving  communications,  either  way. 

We  have  said  that  from  one  of  the  poles 
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of  the  battery  in  Washington,  a  wire  ex- 
tends to  Baltimore,  and  there  encircling  the 
iron  bar,  returns  to  Washington.  The  re 
turn  wire  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

From  the  tirst  commencement  of  the 
working  of  the  Telegraph  at  Baltimore,  but 
one  of  the  wires  upon  the  poles  has  been 
used.  The  wire,  instead  of  going  back  to 
Washington  after  it  leaves  the  coils,  de- 
scends to  the  ground  and  is  soldered  to  a 
copper  plate  buried  in  the  earth  in  Balti 
more.  At  Washington,  a  copper  plate  of 
the  same  dimensions  is  buried  in  the  cellar 
of  the  Capitol,  from  which  a  wire  is  taken 
and  soldered  to  the  key.  So  that  the  fluid 
travels  upon  one  wire  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore,  and  returns  to  Washington  through 
the  earth  as  its  conductor. 

Prof.  Morse  has  his  alphabet  so  arranged 
upon  a  square  board,  that  by  drawing  a  slide, 
one  letter  is  substituted  for  another,  thus 
changing  throughout  the  common  alphabet. 
By  this  means  a  merchant  in  New  York, 
may  write  to  his  correspondent  in  Philadel- 
phia, without  the  possibility  of  its  being  in- 
telligible to  any  one  except  the  individual 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Not  even  the 
writer  upon  the  instrument  in  New  York, 
or  the  attendant  in  Philadelphia,  can  de- 
cipher it. 

With  perfect  ease  the  key  can  be  changed 
every  day,  or  at  every  ten  words  of  the  cor- 
respondence. 

This  mode  of  secret  correspondence  is 
more  sure  and  safe  than  that  of  ordinary 
ciphers  used  for  that  purpose.  Our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  a  further  de- 
scription of  other  plans  which  Prof.  M.  has 
for  condensing  much  in  a  little,  when  long 
communications  are  sent. 

This  beautiful  and  wonderful  invention 
was  made  by  Prof  Morse  in  1832,  five  years 
before  any  thing  of  the  kind  was  known  in 
Europe.  The  Electric  Telegraph  now  used 
in  England,  and  invented  by  Prof.  Wheat- 
stone,  does  not  record  its  communications. 
The  attendant  is  obliged  to  watch  the  move- 
ment of  several  magnetic  needles,  upon 
which  are  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
as  they  appear  in  sight  to  note  them  down. 
If  one  should  escape  his  eye,  it  is  lost  and 
cannot  be  recalled.  Therefore  the  superior 
advantages  of  Morse's  American  Electro 
Magnetic  Telegraph,  in  recording  its  intel- 
ligence, without  even  the  attendance  of  any 
one,  can  be  easily  appreciated. 

The  Government  should  possess  itself  at 
once  of  this  triumph  of  American  genius, 
and  give  to  every  city  throughout  the  Union 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from 
it.  Thousands  beholding  its  sure  and  per- 
fect performance,  awe  struck  and  confound- 


ed, have  asked,  "what  are  we  coming  to'?" 
"what  next  can  the  inventive  and  restless 
genius  of  man  produce  more  beautiful  and 
destined  to  work  greater  changes  in  this 
broad  land  of  liberty"!"  May  this  Govern- 
ment foster  it  with  all  her  care,  and  give  to 
the  Union  this  bond  of  her  perpetual  stabil- 
ity, and  may  she  also  reward  her  son  of 
Bunker  Hill  with  sub^tance  and  honour. 

Professor  Morse  presides  at  the  Electric 
Register  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and 
by  manipulating  there,  writes  upon  the  Re- 
gister in  Baltimore,  whilst  Alfred  Vail,  Esq., 
presides  at  the  same  kind  of  instrument  in 
this  city,  and  by  similar  manipulations,  in 
like  manner  writes  on  the  Register  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  politeness  and  accommodating  dispo- 
sition of  both  these  gentlemen,  in  giving 
explanations  and  affording  information  to 
those  who  have  visited  the  Telegraph,  du- 
ring its  operations,  have  been  spoken  of  in 
the  highest  and  most  complimentary  terms. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Avery,  who  has  charge  of  the 
batteries  in  this  city,  is  also  very  polite  and 
obliffinir. — Baltimore  Patriot. 


Experiments  on  Land. 

By  J.  Whitten. 

I  BEG  leave  to  lay  before  the  Society,  the 
results  of  some  experiments  which  I  tried 
this  year,  in  a  cold,  wet,  and  hilly  part  of 
this  county,  on  a  field  of  turnips,  and  from 
one  of  them  1  am  convinced  that  all  landed 
proprietors  who  deter  their  tenants  from 
practising  it,  act  very  much  against  the  in- 
terest of  those,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
against  their  own  also.  I  mean  scorching, 
or,  as  it  is  often  called,  charring,  and  be- 
tween which  and  burning  into  ashes,  there 
is  a  material  difference ;  for  in  the  former 
there  is  nothing  scorched  but  the  roots  and 
seeds  of  weeds,  which  with  all  the  tough 
clods  are  collected  together  by  raking,  and 
well  heated  until  all  pernicious  matter  is 
destroyed  in  them ;  insects  are  also  killed, 
the  land  warmed,  and  all  rubbish  of  the  kind 
converted  into  a  light  manure,  which  is  both 
cheap — and  what  is  equally  good,  within  the 
reach  of  every  poor  man. 

In  the  same  field  1  used  different  kinds  of 
manure,  and  I  found  what  was  merely 
scorched,  as  productive  as  even  that  sown 
with  guano,  which  1  had  carefully  mixed 
with  bog  mould,  at  the  rate  of  four  cwt.  of 
the  former  to  eighteen  cart-loads  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  the  Irish  acre,  and  had  it  carefully 
mixed  for  about  five  weeks  previous  to  put- 
ting it  out,  having  been  delayed  that  length 
of  time  in  consequence  of  the  weather  being 
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too  wet  to  set  the  bullocks  to  work  the  land ; 
and  I  considered  the  delay  only  served  to 
mix  the  guano  better  with  the  mould.  The 
turnips  grown  on  it  were  a  good  crop,  when 
the  quality  of  the  land  is  taken  into  conside- 
ration, it  being  wet,  cold,  poor,  and  previ- 
ously ill-managed.  It  gave,  by  calculation, 
forty  tons  to  the  acre — a  drill  of  twenty- 
four  feet  long  by  thirty  inches  asunder,  the 
turnips  being  a  foot  apart,  and  averaging 
three  and  a  half  pounds  each.  All  kinds  of 
them  grew  well  on  the  guano,  but  the  old 
Swedes  and  Shirvings  improved — a  few  ofj 
which  I  sowed  for  experiment — grew  under 
size,  though  of  good  quality,  and  will  keep;! 
but  the  other  kinds  beiijg  of  a  softer  nature, 
are  made  very  much  so  on  it,  and  I  don't 
think  they  will  keep  as  well  as  when  grown 
on  any  other  manure. 

The  part  of  the  field  on  which  I  sowed 
the  Swedes  and  Skirvings  improved,  on 
farm-yard  dung,  proved  a  crop  of  forty-six 
tons,  each  turnip  being  on  an  average  four 
pounds,  the  length  of  drills  and  distances 
being  the  same  through  the  entire  field. 
Being  short  of  manure,  I  got  bog  mould  put 
into  the  dung  pit,  in  which  there  remained 
the  liquid  after  the  dung  was  removed.  I 
left  the  mould  in  this  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  put  it  out  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
cart-loads  to  the  acre ;  and  on  this  there 
were  forty-three  tons  to  the  acre,  the  tur- 
nips averaging  three  and  a  half  pounds  thir- 
teen ounces  each. 

On  the  part  which  I  scorched,  there  is  a 
crop  of  fifty  tons,  each  turnip  averaging 
four  pounds  twelve  ounces,  and  they  are 
still  growing,  and  none  of  them  show  the 
least  tendency  to  rot  or  softness,  which  those 
grown  on  the  guano  do  very  much,  and  be- 
sides the  difl^erence  in  quantity  and  quality, 
this  method  of  manuring  such  land,  is  of 
course  the  cheapest;  and  very  few  poor 
farmers  can  afford  to  pay  even  at  the  low 
rate  of  £3  to  the  acre,  for  guano,  while,  if 
allowed  to  treat  his  farm  in  this  simple  man- 
ner, he  will  be  induced  to  plant  this  valua- 
ble crop,  which  would  serve  him  in  various 
ways,  as  it  will  give  nutritious  food  to  his 
cattle,  add  to  their  weight  and  appearance, 
increase  their  milk  and  butter,  and  mate- 
rially increase  the  manure.  Yet  they  lose 
all  those  benefits  in  consequence  of  not 
being  able,  as  they  imagine,  to  procure  ma- 
nure sufficient  for  the  growth  of  turnips; 
while  the  landlord,  from  a  very  mistaken 
idea,  prevents  the  tenant  from  scorching  an 
almost  useless  piece  of  land,  though  by  domg 
so,  he  would  derive  so  much  benefit  and 
profit. —  Transactions  of  the  Gardeners^  and 
Stewards^  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  Dub- 
lin, 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Economy. 

The  Southern  Planter  very  sensibly  ob- 
serves, that  "  No  man  can  attain  riches, 
either  in  land  or  money,  without  the  neces- 
sary implements  to  work  with.  A  frugal 
wife  is  the  first  and  indispensable  point,"  and 
after  that  an  adaptation  in  all  his  prepara- 
tions, to  his  means  and  the  object  to  be  ac- 
complished. It  is  an  excellent  maxim  in 
morality,  and  in  intellectual  pursuits,  to  aim 
high.  If  the  object  pursued  is  but  little 
above  your  own  level,  what  is  the  exertion 
required  to  reach  it!  But  in  setting  out  in 
life,  particularly  for  farmers,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  old  verse  was  more  appropriate : 

"Vessels  larg;e  may  venture  more; 
Little  boats  should  keep  near  shore." 

For  the  farmer  who  gets  his  living  from 
his  land,  and  pays  his  rent,  or  diminishes  his 
debt,  there  is  no  one  word  in  the  whole  dic- 
tionary, of  such  n)ighty  force  and  meaning, 
as  economy.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  a 
man  who  takes  a  wife,  whom  he  has  vowed 
to  protect  and  cherish,  has  long  ago  made  up 
his  mind  and  established  his  habits,  in  relation 
to  industry  and  temperance,  two  essential 
virtues: — he  may  think  too,  that  he  has 
done  so  with  respect  to  economy:  but  this 
is  a  lesson  not  to  be  learned  in  a  day — espe- 
cially by  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  fulness  of  a  parent's  house,  whose  cir- 
cumstances enable  him,  after  his  years  of 
toil,  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  their  fruits.  If  a 
young  beginner  will  start  where  his  father 
leaves  off",  he  must  remember  that  his  father's 
purse  is  necessary — without  it,  he  only  marks 
out  for  himself  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  which  it 
is  ten  to  one,  if  he  ever  sees  the  end  of.  A 
judicious  choice  of  tools  and  stqck,  and  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  in  determin- 
ing upon  the  crops  best  adapted  to  the  mar- 
kets near  him,  will  give  full  play  for  his 
ingenuity  and  shrewdness,  and  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  there  need  be  no  complaint  that 
in  the  farmer's  calling,  there  is  no  room  for 
the  exercise  and  developement  of  mind.  I 
have  also  not  unfrequently  remarked,  where 
occasions  have  called  it  forth,  that  great  re- 
liance may  be  placed  in  the  intuitive  sound 
judgment  of  the  helpmeet,  whose  very  life, 
and  every  breath  of  it,  are  wrapt  up  in  the 
husband's  prosperity:  and  this  confirms  the 
judgment  of  the  Planter  above  quoted,  that 
the  first  indispensable  requisite  to  a  young 
man's  success,  is  a  good  wife. 

I  may  be  charged  with  being  something 
of  a  croaker,  but  these  reflections  have 
grown  out  of  the  fact,  that  I  too  frequently 
see  young  men  start  in  life  too  much  as  if 
their  fortunes  were  made,  rather  than  their 
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livings  to  get.  I  Iiave  lived  long  enough  to 
have  my  heart  a  little  mellou'ed  for  those 
younger  than  myself,  and  therefore  send  for 
the  Cabinet,  if  the  editor  please,  these 
thoughts  of  Uncle  Job. 


Science  and  Agriculture. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  liberal  inquiry  at»road 
in  respect  to  agriculture,  blazing  in  the  val- 
leys, and  beaming  from  the  hill  tops,  and 
everywhere  diffusing  an  invigorating,  a 
stirring,  and  a  healtliful  radiance.  One  of 
the  wisest  of  our  race,  who  applied  his 
heart,  as  he  says,  to  understand  wisdom, 
has  told  us  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun  ;  what  is,  has  been  ;  and  the  human 
mind  is  not  liisely  to  spring  suddenly  a  mine 
of  truth,  which  has  never  before  been  touch- 
ed; nor  may  it  expect  at  once  to  accomplish 
the  solution  of  recondite  problems,  which 
have  baffled  the  most  penetrating  and  puz- 
zled the  most  sagacious  minds.  It  would  be 
the  grossest  injustice  to  many  men  of  the 
brightest  powers,  of  profound  investigation, 
and  of  most  liberal  and  disinterested  views, 
who,  though  they  have  gone  out,  have  left  a 
brilliant  track  behind  them — to  say  that 
agricultural  science  has  never  before  been 
prosecuted  with  zeal,  intelligejtee,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  true  philosophy.      ^ 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  immediate  ap- 
proach of  an  intellectual  millennium ;  nor 
can  I  persuade  myself  that  philosophy  has 
just  been  born  into  the  world,  and  that  all 
preceding  ages  were  ages  of  comparative 
barbarism.  It  is  true  that  the  natural  sci- 
ences are  now  prosecuted  with  singular  ad- 
vantages and  success ;  that,  in  a  particular 
manner,  chemistry  has,  in  a  measure,  been 
created  within  the  last  half  century;  and 
that  it  promises  to  render  the  most  essential 
aid  to  agriculture.  Excepting,  however,  the 
stimulus  which  it  has  everywhere  given  to 
inquiry  and  observation,  and  the  exact  ex- 
periments which  it  is  prompting  farmers. — 
even  in  the  humblest  departments  of  agri- 
culture— to  make,  it  cannot  as  yet  point  to 
many  positive  practical  triumphs.  Sanguine 
as  I  am,  in  common  with  others,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  agriculture,  ultimately  and  perhaps 
speedily  yielding  the  most  beneficial  fruits, 
it  has  not  yet  even  approached  a  solution  of 
many  of  the  profound  secrets  of  nature. 
Whether  this  triumph  is  ever  to  be  achieved 
by  human  sagacity;  whether,  with  our  pre- 
sent faculties,  we  are  capable  of  entering 
into  these  deep  mysteries,  and  of  lifting 
up  even  a  corner  of  the  veil  which  Heaven 
has  drawn  over  them,  it  would  be  idle  to 
conjecture;  but  they  are,  as  yet,  a  sealed 
book  to  U8.     In  the  spirit  of  the  book  of 


books,  "let  us  wait  at  wisdom's  gates,  let 
us  watch  at  the  posts  of  her  doors;"  let  us 
knock,  earnestly  hoping  that  they  may  be 
opened  to  us.  Those  who  have  gone  before 
us  have  done  the  same,  and  were  favoured 
with  many  largesses,  which  they  have  be- 
queathed to  their  children.  Let  us  do  them 
justice  by  gratefully  acknowledging  our  debt 
to  them  ;  and  not  wrap  ourselves  up,  as  we 
are  very  liable  to  do,  in  the  vain  conceit 
that  they  knew  nothiqfg,  and  that  we  know 
everything. 

We  talk  about  uniting  science  with  agri- 
culture, as  if  this  were  the  first  time  of  ask- 
ing the  banns,  when  we  may  be  sure  the 
marriage  was  consummated  years  and  years 
ago.  A  science,  technically  speaking,  is  a 
particular  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
which  has  been  systematized  and  drawn  up 
in  regular  form ;  its  particular  principles 
and  rules  defined,  its  department  circum- 
scribed, and  its  peculiar  vocabulary  arbitra- 
rily established.  In  this  respect,  chemistry, 
botany,  and  mechanics  are  sciences ;  but 
science,  in  an  enlarged  sense,  is  the  obser- 
vation of  nature — the  accumulation  and 
comparison  of  facts,  and  the  deduction  of 
inferences  from  them,  either  for  the  acquisi- 
tion"^ of  more  knowledge,  or  for  practical  ap- 
plication and  use.  I  venture  to  assert  that, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  particular  and 
technical  terms  of  art,  whose  utility  I  am 
not  disposed  in  the  smallest  degree  to  deny, 
wherever  the  mind  is  at  work  there  is  sci- 
ence ;  and  many  men,  who  hardly  know  the 
letters  of  a  l;ook,  are  yet  profound  observers 
of  nature,  and  may  be  denominated  scien- 
tific agriculturists;  because  they  are  full  of 
knowledge,  which  they  are  constantly  ap- 
plying to  practice.  Now,  without  any  dis- 
paragement of  former  times,  I  think  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  universal  mind  of  the 
agricultural  world  was  never  so  powerfully 
stirred  as  it  is  at  this  present  time.  We* 
must  do  what  we  can  to  keep  it  awake  and 
to  direct  the  application  of  its  powers. 
"  Practice  with  science"  is  the  terse  and 
comprehensive  motto  of  ihe  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England.  Philosophy  now 
comes  down  from  her  high  places  and  takes 
labour  by  the  hand,  that  they  may  walk  to- 
gether among  the  works  of  God,  and  with 
an  enlightened  and  commendable  curiosity, 
"search  into  the  causes  of  things."  This  is 
the  highest  office  of  the  human  understand- 
ing.— Colmaii's  Agricultural  Tour. 

Never  drink  brandy  when  you  can  get 
wine,  never  drink  wine  when  you  can  get 
beer,  never  drink  beer  when  you  can  get 
cider,  and  never  drink  cider  when  you  can 
get  water. 
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LEANDER— SON  OF  DAIRY  MAID. 


»Vo  o  r.^^^^^^^l^^^y!^M^ 


'^SiD 


TAe  property  of  James  Gowen,  Esq.,  Moii0  Airy,  Philadelphia. 


LEANDER— beautiful  red  and  white- 
calved  1839;  got  in  England,  by  Whitaker's 
Prince  of  Northumberland;  dam,  imported 
Dairy  Maid;  Dairy  Maid,  by  Harlsey,2()9r,; 
(Harlsey's  dam  by  Pilot,  496 ;)  dam  by  Rob 
Roy,  557;  Rob  Roy,  by  Remus,  a  son  of 
Conr.et,  155;  dam  Lady  Jane,  by  Comet,' 
155; — (K'OO  guineas) — gr.  dam  Cleasleyl 
Lady,  by  a  son  of  Favourite,  252;  gr.  g.\ 
dam,  Lucinda,  by  Mr.  Hutton's  Bull  of 
Marske ;  gr.  gr.  g.  dam,  Lucy,  by  Barning- 
•  ham,  56,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Prince  of  Northumberland,  by  Sandhoe ; 
Sandhoe,  by  Streamer;  dam  by  Compton's 
Son  of  George;  g.  dam  by  Wellington,  683 
— gr.  g.  dam,  Miss.  Hill,  by  Major,  397,  Sic.,\ 
&c.,  &c.  Prince  of  Northumberland's  damj 
and  Leander's  gr.  dam,  Bellflower,  bred 
by  General  Simpson, — one  of  the  best  cows' 
of  her  day  in  all  England,  now  about  nine-j 
teen  years  old,  (see  Herd  Book,  vol.  2nd,  p.  I 
505.)  Bellflower  by  General  Simpson's 
Sultan,  1485,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  1147,  and 
Jupiter  by  North  Star,  own  brother  to  Comet,' 
(1000  guineas,)  and  dam,  Mary,  (300  guin-i 
eas,)  sister  to  Windsor,  698;  g.  dam,  Rolla,j 
also  bred  by  General  Simpson,  and  by  North 
Star,  458.  For  Sandhoe  and  Streamer's 
pedigree,  see  supplement  to  Herd  Book,  vol- 
ume 3rd.  I 


The  pedigree  of  Leander  might  be  ex- 
tended considerably,  but  to  breeders  and 
those  conversant  with  such  matters,  its  fur- 
ther extension  would  be  superfluous.  Lean- 
der's sire  was  bred  by  Mr.  William  Jobson, 
of  Newtown,  near  Wovler,  Northumberland, 
of  whom  he  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Whita- 
jker;  when  that  spirited  breeder  was  intent 
'upon  developing  the  great  milking  properties 
[of  the  ^^ Improved  Dvrhams.^^  His  dam, 
Bellflower,  was  bred  by  General  Simpson,  a 
I  gentleman  favourably  known  among  the  best 
I  breeders  in  England,  who  were  aware  that 
his  stock  was  derived  from  the  herd  of  the 
celebrated  Charles  Ceilings,  the  founder  of 
the  best  class  that  has  ever  yet  appeared  of 
the  Durhams.  Indeed,  breeders  to  this  day, 
in  England,  are  satisfied  if  they  can  get  the 
descent  direct  from  "North  Star." 

Leander  then  lays  claim  to  the  best  blood 
by  his  sire,  while,  on  the  other  side,  through 
his  dam,  "  Dairy  Maid,"  he  takes  the  high- 
est rank  for  purity  of  blood ;  as  it  is  believed 
she  possesses  more  of  the  Comet  blood  than 
any  animal  now  living,  while  her  beauty  of 
form,  great  milking,  and  regular  breeding, 
are  proverbial.  In  vigor,  form,  and  consti- 
tution, Leander  is  held  to  be  unrivalled. 
He  has  been  bred  with  the  utmost  care,  is 
just  five  years  old,  not  quite  matured.     The 
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price,  thirty  dollars,  at  which  his  services 
are  held,  restricts  him  to  a  very  few  cows, 
besides  those  of  the  herd  of  his  owner.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  that  there 
is  no  bull  of  his  age  in  America,  can  mea- 
sure with  him.  His  calves  have  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation. 

From  the  number  of  heifers — calves  of 
Leander — now  on  hand,  his  owner,  to 'pre- 
vent close  breeding,  is  obliged  to  keep  an- 
other bull,  especially  for  them.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  Leander  is  held  at  pri- 
vate sale,  and  if  not  disposed  of  soon,  will 
be  offered  at  public  sale  in  the  fall,  with 
other  superior  animals  belonging  to  the 
same  herd. 


Soaking  Seeds  in  Chemical  Solutions. 

A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  and  written  latterly, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
Germany,  respecting  concentrated  manures.  Poudrette 
and  Guano— the  one  made  among  ourselves— the  other 
imported  from  a  great  distance,  are  claiming  the  close 
attention  of  the  agricultural  community,  which  we 
believe  is  ever  ready  to  embrace  enterprizes  which 
hold  out  reasonable  promises  of  advantage. 

In  some  parts  of  the  continent  the  startling  doctrine 
has  been  held,  and  tenaciously  insisted  upon,  that  all 
teeds  may  be  so  treated  as  to  grow  most  luxuriantly, 
without  any  manuring  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  to  be 
sown. 

The  article  given  below,  in  reference  to  this  curious 
subject,  we  take  from  a  late  number  of  the  "Transac- 
tions of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland."  Believing  it  to  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
farmer,  to  be  acquainted  with  every  process  by  which 
his  garners  may  be  filled— and  to  the  political  econo- 
mist, to  provide  for  the  daily  sustenance  of  the  mil- 
lions whose  daily  wants  are  without  a  holiday,  we 
mean  to  revert  to  this  matter  in  a  future  number. — Ed. 

There  was  perhaps  no  object  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  plants  in  the  Society's  Show  at 
Dundee,  in  August,  1843,  which  attracted 
such  general  attention  as  the  remarkably 
strong  and  vigorous  oats  growing  in  soil, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Campbell,  of  the 
Educational  Seminaries  of  that  town.  The 
soil  in  which  they  grew  possessed  no  pecu- 
liar property,  except  that  it  had  not  been 
manured  for  eleven  years.  The  vigor  of  the 
plants,  according  to  Mr.  Campbell,  was  en- 
tirely to  be  ascribed  to  their  seed  having 
been  subjected  to  a  process  by  which  they 
were  soaked  in  certain  chemical  solutions. 
Mr.  Campbell  has,  since  the  show,  in  the 
most  liberal  and  disinterested  manner,  placed 
the  particulars  of  his  process  in  the  hands 
of  the  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  agricultu- 
rists generally;  and,  to  further  his  good  in- 
tentions, the  Society  has  thought  it  proper 
to  publish  his  own  explanation  of  the  me- 


thod of  conducting  the  process  of  preparing 
the  seed,  as  it  is  given,  in  letters,  addressed, 
at  various  times,  to  the  secretary. 

The  first  letter  contains  an  intimation  of 
Mr.  Campbell's  intention  to  exhibit  plants  of 
oats  at  the  Society's  Show  at  Dundee,  on 
the  8th  of  August,  in  a  letter  dated  Semina- 
ries, Dundee,  17th  of  July,  1843,  which  was 
couched  in  these  terms:  "Not  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Scotland,  some^pology  is  necessary 
for  my  addressing  you.  Betbre  proceeding 
farther,  therefore,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you 
that,  some  years  ago,  1  became  proprietor  of 
about  140  acres  of  land,  some  of  which  stood 
much  in  need  of  improvement.  My  atten- 
tion has  accordingly  been,  for  a  considerable 
time  pnst,  directed  to  agricultural  improve- 
ment in  various  ways,  and  I  conceive  this 
may  be  held  as  an  excu.se  for  the  liberty 
which  I  now  take  in  writing  you. 

"  Much  has  of  late  been  said  and  written 
on  the  subject  of  extraneous  and  other  ma- 
nures, and  a  great  many  nostrums  have  been 
puffed  oif  and  applied  with  various  success. 
Many  composts  have  been  formed,  whose 
tendency  is  to  yield  abundant  crops  on  cer- 
tain soils,  but  it  must  still  be  confessed  that 
no  manure  or  other  application  of  much  per- 
manency of  effect,  or  approaching  to  any 
thing  like  universal  aptitude  to  soil,  has  yet 
been  produced ;  and,  in  all  circumstances, 
the  expense  of  manures  is  still  very  great. 

"The  discovery,  therefore,  of  a  process 
by  which  the  cereal  and  other  gramineous 
seeds  might  be  obtained  in  extraordinary 
abundance,  without  the  use  of  manures,  is 
certainly  a  great  desideratum.  Now,  this 
desideratum,  however  strange  it  may  appear, 
I  have  good  grounds  for  concluding  I  have 
attained. 

"It  is  now  a  considerable  time  since  I 
began  to  imagine  that  if  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciples of  which  the  proximate  constituents 
of  most  of  the  gramineous  seeds  are  com- 
posed, could,  by  any  possibility,  be  made  so 
to  enter  the  substance  of  the  seed,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  injure  its  vitality,  as 
thoroughly  to  imbue  its  texture  with  an  ex- 
cess of  these  principles,  the  end  would  be 
accomplished ;  and  it  is  by  doing  this,  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  I  am  convinced  I  have 
succeeded. 

"  In  the  spring  of  last  year  (1842)  I  began 
some  experiments  with  oats,  which  were 
going  on  well,  when,  towards  the  end  of 
July,  I  lefl  them  unprotected,  and  on  return- 
ing, four  or  five  weeks  after,  found,  to  my 
great  regret,  that  my  labour  was  lost,  by 
the  depredations  of  poultry  and  sparrows. 
The  stems  were  all  trodden  down,  and  not 
a  grain  lefl.     I  have  this  season,  however, 
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taken  proper  precautions,  the  whole  being 
so  secured  that  no  bird  or  fowl  can  get  ac- 
cess. 

"  The  soil  in  which  my  seeds  were  sown 
has  had  no  manure  of  any  kind,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  for  the  last  eleven  years.  I 
have  corn  in  the  natural  slate,  as  well  as 
others  that  have  undergone  the  process 
which  I  use,  so  that  a  comparison  of  the 
results  can  easily  be  instituted.  The  re- 
sults of  such  a  conjparison  will  be  found 
altogether  surprising.  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  exhibit  specimens  of  various  grains,  by 
different  processes,  on  the  8th  of  August,  in 
the  proper  place. 

"  I  may  only  further  mention  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  stems  of  the  oats  are 
as  thick  as  small  canes,  and  the  leaves  from 
one  inch  to  one  and  one-seventh  inch  m 
breadth,  of  a  vigorous  dark-green  colour — 
that  the  seed  was  very  light,  not  exceeding 
37  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  consisted  of  grains  set 
aside  for  feeding  poultry — that  the  average 
number  of  stems  from  thirty-three  seeds,  is 
eleven  and  a  half  or  twelve  to  each  seed 
sown,  and  the  gross  apparent  produce  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  fold,  both  of  oats 
and  bear. — I  am,"  &c. 

On  the  19th  of  September  following, 
which  was  only  a  few  weeks  after  th6 
plants  had  been  exhibited  at  the  Society's 
show,  Mr.  Campbell  resolved  to  disclose  his 
process  to  the  public,  and  communicated  his 
intention  in  these  terms,  in  another  letter  to 
the  Secretary: — "When  in  Edinburgh,  .=ome 
time  ago,  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling  at  your 
office,  in  the  Highland  Society's  rooms,  where 
I  saw  Mr.  M'Donald,  and  stated  to  him  that 
I  intended  to  make  further  communications 
to  you  respecting  my  plan  of  preparing 
seeds  so  as  to  produce  superior  crops  of 
grain. 

"  I  have  since  that  time  resolved  that  my 
best  way  was  to  make  a  full  disclosure  of 
the  process  to  the  three  great  national  agri- 
cultural institutions  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  With  this  view  I  sent  a  communi- 
cation, on  the  8th  inst.,  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  who  I  then  imagined 
was  president  of  both  the  British  Societies ; 
but  his  Grace  informs  me  that  he  is  not  now 
president  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  and,  not  being  able  to  attend 
any  of  the  meetings  at  Edinburgh,  recom- 
mends me  to  apply  to  you,  as  secretary  of 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society.  I 
therefore  now  take  the  liberty  of  makmg  to 
you  the  following  communication  for  the 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  Scot- 
land. 

"  I  steeped  the  seeds  of  the  various  speci- 


mens exhibited,  in  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  in  nitrate  of  soda  and  pot- 
ass, and  in  combinations  of  these,  and  in  all 
cases  the  results  were  highly  favourable. 
For  example,  seeds  of  wheat  steeped  in  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  on  the  5th  of  July,  had, 
by  the  lOth  of  August,  the  last  day  of  the 
show,  tillered  into  nhie,  ten,  and  eleven 
stems,  of  nearly  equal  vigour,  while  seeds 
of  the  same  sample,  unprepared,  and  sown 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  soil,  had  not 
tillered  into  more  than  two,  three,  and  four 
stems. 

"I  prepared  the  various  mixtures  from  the 
above  specified  salts  exactly  neutralized,  and 
then  added  from  eight  to  twelve  measures 
of  water.  The  lime  of  steeping  varied  from 
fifty  to  ninety-four  hours,  at  a  temperature 
of  about  60°  Fahrenheit.  I  found,  however, 
that  barley  does  not  succeed  so  well  if  steeped 
beyond  sixty  hours. 

"  Rye-grass  and  other  gramineous  seeds 
do  with  steeping  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
hours,  and  clovers  from  eight  to  ten,  but  not 
more;  for,  being  bi-lobate,  they  are  apt  to 
swell  too  much  and  burst. 

"The  very  superior  specimens  of  tall  oats, 
averaging  160  gtains  on  each  stem,  and 
eight  available  stems  from  each  seed,  were 
prepared  from  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The 
specimens  of  barley  and  bear  were  prepared 
from  nitrate  of  ammonia;  the  former  had  an 
average  of  ten  available  stems,  and  each 
stem  an  average  of  thirty-four  grains  in  the 
ear;  and  the  latter  an  average  of  also  ten 
available  stems,  with  seventy-two  grains  in 
the  ear. 

"The  other  specimens  of  oats  which  were 
next  the  most  prolific,  were  from  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  the  promiscuous  specimens  of 
oats  were  from  nitrate  of  soda  and  potass — 
strong,  r.umerous  in  stems,  (some  having  not 
less  than  fifty-two,)  and  not  so  tall  as  either 
the  preparations  from  tlie  sulphate  or  muri- 
ate of  ammonia. 

"  It  was  objected  by  some  that  the  tallest 
oats  were  too  rank,  and  would  break  down 
before  coming  to  seed,  but  I  have  no  fear  of 
that,  as  they  were  strong  in  proportion  to 
their  height ;  and  should  there  even  be  any 
ground  for  the  objection,  I  am  confident  that 
a  combination  of  sulphates  of  ammonia  and 
soda,  or  potass,  would  rectify  the  excess  of 
height,  and  render  the  grain  equally  pro- 
ductive. 

"  I  have  at  present  a  series  of  experiments 
going  on  in  the  country,  with  seeds  prepared 
in  seven  differrnt  ways,  and  sown  in  pure 
sand,  and  in  a  tilly  subsoil  taken  six  feet 
from  under  the  surface,  and  in  which  there 
is  no  humus  or  organic  matter  of  any  kind. 
Along  with  the  prepared  seeds  are  also  some 
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unprepared,  and  I  expect  to  be  able  to  form 
a  comparative  estimate  of  their  growth  by 
visiting  the  place  in  October. 

"  At  all  events,  from  the  experiments 
which  I  have  already  tried,  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied that,  even  without  the  application  of 
common  manures,  double  crops,  at  least, 
may  thus  be  raised ;  and  under  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ordinary  manures,  crops  ten-Jold 
greater  than  usual. 

•'  The  various  salts  were  prepared  by  me 
from  their  carbonates. — I  am,"  &c. 

The  results  observed  on  inspecting  the 
progress  of  the  expernnents  with  prepared 
and  unprepared  seeds,  the  intention  of  in- 
specting which  in  October,  was  intimated  in 
the  above  letter,  are  thus  described  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter  to  the  Secretary,  dated  Semi- 
naries, Dundee,  16th  of  November,  1843 : — 
"  I  should  before  this  time  have  given  you, 
as  I  believe  I  sometime  ago  purposed  to  do, 
an  account  of  the  state  in  which  I  found  the 
vegetation  of  prepared  seeds  which  I  men- 
tioned I  had  sown  about  the  middle  of  last 
August. 

"  I  visited  the  place  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  found,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  that 
the  plants  from  prepared  seeds  excelled,  in 
a  very  marked  degree,  those  from  seeds 
sown  along-side  of  tliem,  but  unprepared. 
The  former  had  from  jive  to  eight  ■  stems, 
while  the  latter  had  not  more  than  tico  or 
three  from  each  seed,  and  this  in  an  exposed 
situation,  and  among  earth  which  was  taken 
from  a  considerable  depth  undei  the  surface, 
— about  eight  feet — a  kind  of  reddish  till, 
rather  adhesive,  and  not  in  the  least  pulver- 
ized by  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere;  and 
situate  in  Kinross-shire,  about  400  feet  above 
the  sea. 

"  The  season  of  the  year  was,  of  course, 
not  the  most  favourable,  but  the  contrast 
was  striking. — I  am,"  &c. 

Mr.  Campbell's  sanction,  obtained  by  ap- 
plication of  the  Secretary,  to  give  publicity 
to  his  process,  is  given,  in  the  following  let- 
ter, dated  Dundee,  11th  December,  1843: — 
"  I  am  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  9th 
instant,  and  am  much  gratified  with  the 
very  flattering  reception  which  my  commu- 
nications have  met  with  from  the  Directors 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society. 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  the  publication  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  these  communications,  but  shall,  on  the 
contrary,  feel  much  pleased  with  it.  I  only 
regret  that  there  is  not  now  time  for  com- 
municating some  further  particulars,  but 
this  may  be  done  afterwards  with  perhaps 
greater  propriety. 


"  If  the  Publication  Committee  think  pro- 
per, they  may  mention  the  price  at  which 
the  liquids  are  to  be  sold. — I  am,"  &c. 

In  compliance  with  the  reasonable  request 
contained  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
this  letter,  the  following  extract  is  taken 
from  the  latter  part  of  a  circular  addressed 
by  Mr.  Campbell  to  agriculturists,  in  which 
he  offers  to  supply  them  with  his  solutions, 
which  he  names  his  Corn-growing  Liqvids, 
at  certain  prices.  The*  circular,  after  no- 
ticing the  importance  of  such  a  process  as 
the  preparation  of  seeds,  goes  on  to  observe 
that — "  The  discoverer  of  this  most  import- 
aht  and  invaluable  process,  confident,  from 
the  results  of  numerous  experiments,  of  its 
complete  success,  now  begs  to  intimate  that 
he  is  prepared  to  supply  agriculturists  with 
his  Corn-growing  Liquids  at  the  following 
prices,  viz : 

"  For  Wheat,  2s.  6rf.  per  gallon. 

Barley, 2.?.  Od.        do. 

Grasses  and  Oats,  \s.  Cd.        do. 

"  These  liquids  will  keep  any  length  of 
time;  and  the  seeds,  when  dry,  will  also 
keep  without  injury.  The  liquids  are  war- 
ranted not  to  injure  in  any  degree  the  vital- 
ity of  the  seed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will 
promote  its  growth  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. 

"  One  third,  or  even  one  half,  less  grain 
is  required  for  seed  than  is  commonly  used, 
and  twelve  gallons  will  impregnate  eight 
bushels  of  grain ;  for  the  operation  may  be 
repeated  in  the  residual  liquid  with  addi- 
tional measures  of  grain,  as  not  more  than 
one  tenth  is  absorbed  in  each  operation. 

"  Particular  printed  instructions  for  using 
the  liquids  will  accompany  invoices.  No 
order  under  twenty  gallons  will  be  supplied. 
"  Dudbope  street,  Dundee." 

Opinion  of  Dr.  Watts. — Among  the 
accomplishments  of  youth,  there  is  none 
preferable  to  a  decent  and  agreeable  beha- 
viour among  men,  a  modest  freedom  of 
speech,  a  soft  and  elegant  manner  of  ad- 
dress, a  graceful  and  lively  deportment,  a 
cheerful  gravity  and  good  humor,  with  a 
mind  appearing  ever  serene  under  the  ruf- 
fling accidents  of  human  life.  Add  to  this, 
a  pleasing  solemnity  of  reverence  when  the 
discourse  turns  upon  any  thing  sacred  and 
divine ;  a  becoming  neglect  of  injuries,  a 
hatred  of  calumny  and  slander,  a  habit  of 
speaking  well  of  others,  a  pleasing  benevo- 
lence and  a  readiness  to  do  good  to  mankind, 
a  special  compassion  to  the  miserable,  with 
an  air  and  countenance  in  a  natural  and  un- 
affected manner,  expressive  of  all  these  ex- 
cellent qualifications. 
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Agricultural  Exhibition. 

Premiums  proposed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  promoting'  Agriculture,  for  the 
exhibition  to  be  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  16th  and  17th  of  October,  and 
the  trial  of  plouarhs  to  take  place  on  Friday, 
the  18th,  at  the  Rising  Smt  on  the  German- 
town  road,  3  miles  from  the  city. 

HORSES. 

For  the  best  thorough-bred  stud-horse,    $  12 

For  the  next  best  'do.  do.  6 
For  the  best  stud-horse  adapted  to  the 

field  and  road,  10 

For  the  next  best  do.            do.  5 

For  the  best  thorough-bred  brood  mare,  10 

For  tlie  next  best  do.  do.  5 
For  the  best  mare  adapted  to  the  field 

and  road,  10 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  5 
For  the  best  horse  colt,  between  two  and 

four  years  old,  8 

For  the  next  best  do.                    do.  4 

For  the  best  filly  or  mare  colt,    do.  8 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  4 
For  the  be>t  horse  colt,  between  one  and 

two  years  old,  4 

For  the  next  best  do.                    do.  2 

For  the  best  filly  or  mare  colt,     do.  4 

For  the  next  best  do.                    do.  2 

NE.\T  CATTLE  OVER  2  YEARS  OLD. 
For  the  best  Durham  bull  over  three 

years  old,  $12, 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  6 

For  the  best  do.  between  two  and 

three  years  old,  10 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  5 

For  the  best  bull  of  Devon  blood,  8 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  4 

For  the  best  Ayrshire  bull,  8 

For  the  next  best  do.     do.  4 

For  the  best  Alderney  bull,  8 

For  the  next  best  do.     do.  4 

For  the  best  bull  of  other  improved  breed,  8 
For  the  best  Durham  cow  over  four  years 

old,  10 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  5 

For  the  best  do.  between  two  and 

four  years  old,  10 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  5 

For  the  best  Durham  heifer  between  two 

and  three  years  old,  6 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  3 

For  the  best  heifer  of  other  improved  breed, 

between  two  and  three  years  old,  4 

For  the  next  best  do.     do.  2 

For  the  best  cow  of  Devon  blood,  8 

For  the  next  best  do.         do.  4 

For  the  best  Ayrshire  cow,  8 

For  the  next  best  do.  4 

For  the  best  Alderney  cow,  8 


For  the  next  best  .Alderney  cow,  $4 

For  the  best  cow  of  mixed  blood,  6 

For  the  ne;^t  best  do.         do.  3 

For  the  best  yoke  of  working  oxen,  refer- 
ence being  had  to  their  performance,     10 
For  the  next  best  do.  5 

For  the  best  fat  ox  or  steer,  10 

For  the  next  best  do.  5 

For  the  best  fat  heifer,  over  three  years 

old,  8 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  4 

NEAT  CATTLE  UNDER  TWO  YEARS 
OLD. 

For  the  best  Durham  bull  between  one 

and  two  years  old,  $  8 

For  the  next  best  do,  do.  4 

For  the  best  bull  of  other  improved  breed,  6 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  3 

For  the  best  Durham  bull  calf  between 

tour  months  and  one  year  old,  6 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  3 

For  the  best  Durham  heifer  between  one 

and  two  years  old,  6 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  3 

For  the  best  heifer  of  other  improved 

breed,  do.  4 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  do.  2 
For  the  best  bull  calf  of  improved  breed, 

between  four  months  and  one  year  old,  4 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  do.  2 
For  the  best  Durham  heifer  calf  between 

four  months  and  one  year  old,  •  6 

For  the  next  best  do.  3 

For  the  best  heifer  of  improved  breed,  do.  4 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  do.  2 
For  the  best  steer  between  one  and  two 

years  old,  4 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  2 

SHEEP. 

For  the  best  Bakewell  or  Leicester  buck 

over  one  year  old,  $4 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  do.      2 

For  the  best  do.  do.  under  one 

year  old,  2 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  do.       1 

For  the  best  four  do.  do.  ewes,  over 

one  year  old,  4 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.    do.  2 

For  the  best  four  do.  do.  ewe  lambs 

between  four  and  twelve  months  old,  2 
For  the  next  best  do.         do.         do.  1 

For  the  best  Southdown  buck  over  one 

year  old,  4 

For  the  next  best  do.        do.        do.  2 

For  the  best  do.        do.  under  one 

year  old,  2 

For  the  next  best  do.        do.        do.  1 

For  the  best  four  do.  ewes  over  one  year 

old,  4 

For  the  next  best  do.   do.  do.  2 
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For  the  best  four  Soutlidown  ewe  lambs 

between  four  and  twelve  months  old,    $2 
For  the  next  best  do.        do.  do.         1 

For  the  best  Merino  buck  over  1  year  old,  4 
For  the  next  best  do.  do.  2 

For  the  best  four  do.  ewes,  do.  4 

For  the  next  best  do.     do    do.  2 


HOGS. 


For  the  best  Berkshire  boar, 
For  the  next  best      do. 
For  the  best  Berkshire  sow, 
For  the  next  best      do. 
For  the  best  boar  of  other  breed, 
For  the  next  best  do.        do. 
For  the  best  sow  of  other  breed, 
For  the  next  best  do.         do. 
For  the  best  litter  of  pigs  of  any  breed 
not  less  than  six  in  number,  4 

Stock  entered  for  these  premiums,  cannot 
compete  for  others. 

No  animal  that  has  previously  taken  the 
Society's  first  premium,  will  be  allowed  to 
compete  in  the  same  class. 

Ample  evidence  will   be  required  as  re- 
gards the  pedigree,  age  and  character,  of  all 
stock  entered  tor  premiums. 
POULTRY. 
Best  pair  fowls,  improved  breed,  $2 

Next  best  do.  do.  1 

Best  pair  capons,  2 

Next  best    do.  1 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
For  the  best  plough,  the  merits  thereof 

to  be  decided  by  trial,  $  10 

For  the  next  best  do.  5 

For  the  best  Drill  machine,  4 

For  the  next  best  do..  2 

For  the  best  Straw  or  Hay  cutter,  4 

For  the  next  best  do.        do.  2 

For  the  best  Corn  sheller,  4 

For  the  next  best  do.  2 

For  the  best  display  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, 8 
For  the  next  best  do.                do.                4 
For  the  best  machine  for  crushing  bones 
for  farming  purposes,                               50 
The  ploughs  intended  for  trial,  must  be  at 
the  exhibition  during  the  whole  time.     Pre- 
miums will  be  awarded  to  the  best  plough- 
men: 

For  the  best,  $5 

For  the  next  best,  3 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE. 
For  the  best  five  pounds  of  fresh  butter, 

a  silver  butter  knife,  value  $5 

For  the  next  best,  3 

For  the  best  firkin,  or  jar  of  salted  or 

preserved  butter,  not  less  than  20 

lbs.,  a  silver  butter  knife,  value  5 

For  the  next  best,  3 


For  the  best  sample  bushel  of  wheat,       $3 
For  the  next  best  do.  do.  1 

For  the  best  do.  of  rye,  2 

For  the  next  best  do.        do.  1 

For  the  best  do.  of  corn  in  ears,  2 

For  the  next  best  do.  do.  1 

For  the  best  do.  of  oats,  2 

For  the  next  best  do.         do.  1 

For  the  best  sample  bushel  potatoes,  2 

For  the  next  best  do.  1 

For  the  best  display  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, generally,  4 
For  the  next  best  do.            do.                    2 

A  statement  of  the  mode  and  manner  of 
making  and  preserving  the  different  kinds 
of  butter,  will  be  required  of  competitors. — 
The  preserved  or  salted  butter,-  must  have 
been  put  up  at  least  two  months  previous  to 
the  exhibition. 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 

For  such  animals  as  have  received  the 
first  premium  of  this  or  any  other  Agricul- 
tural Society,  accompanied  with  a  certifi- 
cate or  satistactory  evidence  thereof. 
I^or  the  best  stud-horse,  %  20 

For  the  best  bull  of  any  breed,  20 

For  the  best  cow  of  any  breed,  20 

Any  animal  having  before  taken  the  above 
premium,  and  thus  gained  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, will  not  again  be  permitted  to  con- 
tend. 

A  PLOUGHING  MATCH, 

For  the  trial  of  ploughs  and  ploughing, 
will  take  place  on  Friday,  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, at  10  o'clock. 

The  judges  are  authorized  to  withhold 
premiums,  where  the  object  is  not  entitled 
to  distinction  ;  and  where  but  one  of  a  class 
is  exhibited,  they  will  award  such  premium 
as  they  think  it  merits.  Those  persons  who 
intend  bringing  animals  for  competition, 
must  inform  the  Committee  of  Arrangement 
before  10  o'clock,  on  the  first  day  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 

Competition  is  open  to  the  whole  Union. 

All  stock.  &c.,  contributed,  must  remain 
on  the  ground  during  the  two  days  of  exhi- 
bition. 

James  Gowen, 
Isaac  W.  Roberts, 
Dennis  Kelley, 
Henry  Chorley, 
Aaron  Clement, 
George  Blight, 
Samuel  S.  Richte, 
Committee  of  Arrangement. 

O^The  above  premiums  of  $5  will  be 

paid  by  a  copy  of  Colman's  Tour.    Those  of 

smaller  sums  will  be  paid  in  Agricultural 

publications  at  the  option  of  the  (Jomrnittee. 

Aaron  Clement,  Sec't/. 
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For  the  Farmers' Cabinet. 
Etruriau  Wheat. 

Respected  Editor, — The  six  bushels  of 
the  above  Wheat,  furnished  rae  by  my  bro- 
ther H.  M.  Z.,  of  your  city,*  and  grown  two 
successive  years  by  Commodore  Stewart,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bordentown,  New  Jer- 
sey, who  received  it  originally  from  Italy, 
was  sown  by  me  last  autumn,  on  the  same 
day,  and  in  the  same  field,  side  by  side  with 
the  "Mediterranean;"  and  notwithstanding 
the  high  character  of  the  latter,  the  Etrurian 
endured  the  severity  of  the  winter,  fully  as 
well,  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  and  from 
present  appearance,  will  turn  out  to  be  as 
early  a  wheat,  having  blossomed  precisely  at 
the  same  time;  and  although  it  was  put  into 
the  ground  earlier  than  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  sowing  wheat,  and  consequently  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  the  fly,-there  was  not  the  least 
trace  of  the  insect  to  be  found  in  any  of  it. 

At  first  I  was  somewhat  fearful,  that  this 
wheat  would  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  Wabash,  which  is  late  in  coming  to  ma- 
turity, and  always  subject  to  the  rust;  but 
now  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  entirely 
different,  and  from  its  early  ripening,  and 
from  the  size  of  the  ear  or  head,  it  promises 
to  be  a  productive  kind,  differing  materially 
from  all  the  white  ivheats  I  have  ever  seen, 
which  generally  have  meagre-formed  heads. 

Should  this  interesting  variety  continue  to 
improve,  or  even  maintain  its  present  char- 
acter. Commodore  Stewart  will  certainly  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  his  country,  in  having 
been  the  procuring  cause  of  its  introduction. 
Respectfully, 

Dan'l.    ZoLUCkoFFER. 
Carroll  co.,  Maryland,  June  1,  1844. 


THE  FARMERS'  CABIIVET, 

AND 

AJDIH^ICAN  HERD-BOOK. 


Philadelphia,  Seventh  Month,  1844. 


Among  the  minutes  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultu 
ral  Society,  on  the  5th  ult.,  we  find  the  following:— 

"  Mr.  D.  Sharwood,  member  of  the  Royal  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  England,  personally  communicated  to 
the  Society  his  observations  on  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture, stock,  &c.,  during  a  recent  journey  to  the  State 
of  Ohio,  which  was  highly  favourable  and  flattering 
to  this  country.  He  stated  that  he  had  seen  as  fine 
Short-horned  cattle  in  this  country,  as  he  had  ever 
seen  in  England;  and  that  as  to  economy  in  feeding, 
our  fanners  were  far  before  those  of  his  own  country. 
Our  system  of  manure-making  he  regarded  as  very 


*  See  page  63  of  current  volume. 


deficient,  and  susceptible  of  great  improvement.  He 
found  many  of  our  barn-yards  badly  located  for  col- 
lecting manure,  and  preserving  the  liquid,  which  is 
the  great  producer  of  manure.  Our  stock,  too,  was 
not  as  well  provided  with  shelter,  in  many  instances 
which  came  under  his  notice,  as  their  health  and  the 
interests  of  the  farmer  required." 


The  first  two  numbers  of  the  PLOUGHBOY,  pub- 
lished monthly,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  A.  Randall, 
have  been  received.  It  contains  much  valuable  mat- 
ter, and  will  no  doubt  be  a  useful  auxiliary  in  pro- 
moting the  agricultural  interests  of  the  West. 


At  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticul- 
tural Society  held  on  the  12th  ult.  at  Trenton,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  duly  elected. 

Richard  S.  Field,  Princeton, 

President. 

Wm.  Wright,  Newark, 
Richard  Fetters,  Camden, 
James  Langstaff,  Mount  Holly, 
George  W.  Doane,  Burlington, 
Samoel  R.  Gummere,  Trenton, 
RoswELL  L.  Colt,  Patterson, 

Fice-  Presidents. 

Ira  B.  Underbill,  Burlington, 

Treasurer. 

William  White,  Lawrence, 

Cor.  Secretary, 

William  W.  King,  Burlington, 

Rec.  Secretary. 


We  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  subject  of  concentrated  manures,  lime,  gyp- 
sum, bone  dust,  &c.  We  are  entirely  of  the  mind  that 
the  latter— bone  dust— is  not  appreciated  in  this  vicin- 
ity as  it  deserves  to  be.  Why  should  thousands  of 
tons  of  bones  be  annually  sent  from  this  city  to  fertil- 
ize the  fields  of  the  British  farmer,  when  we  certainly 
need  every  thing  of  the  kind  on  the  sea-board,  to  en- 
able our  farmers  to  compete,  not  only  with  the  British 
agriculturist,  but  with  those  also  of  our  own  interior 
and  far  West,  where  their  cheap,  fertile,  and  virgin 
soils,  enable  them  to  produce  much  more  abundantly 
and  cheaply  than  we  can,  and  whence  the  facility  of 
transportation  makes  between  their  markets  and  ours, 
scarcely  a  difference  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  theirbacon,  and 
but  a  small  difference  in  the  price  of  their  wheat.  With 
a  view  to  a  particular  branch  of  this  subject,  our  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  its  meeting  on  the  3rd  inst.,  passed 
the  following:  "Resolved,  that  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangement be  authorised  to  offer  a  premium  of  fifty 
dollars,  for  the  best  Machine  for  crushing  bones  for 
farming  purposes,  with  the  addition  of  the  necessary 
horse  power.  Said  machine  to  be  capable  of  being 
used  by  farmers;  and  with  the  horse  power,  not  to  cost 
over  $300." 


From  our  exchange  papers,  which  come  to  us  from 
all  paits  of  the  country,  we  perceive  that  the  crops  of 
wheat  are  very  generally  spoken  of  as  good.  In  some 
neighbourhoods,  the  rust  and  fly  have  been  at  work. 
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IMPORTANT  AND  VALUABLE  IMPROVEMENT 
IN  BEE-HIVES. 

The  invention  now  presented  to  the  public,  is 
patented  in  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  and 
has  secured  the  approbation  of  hundreds  of  practical 
and  scientific  gentlemen.  Its  principles  are  so  evi- 
dently correct,  and  are  founded  upon  such  strong  dic- 
tates of  humanity,  that  while  the  wilful  destruction 
of  these  interesting  insects  is  no  longer  necessary,  an 
amazing  increase  in  the  production  of  their  nectared 
stores  is  a  certain  reward-  to  the  patrons  of  this  im- 
provement. Among  its  advantages  are  first,  the  facil- 
ity of  swarming  the  bees;  second,  its  protection  against 
every  annoyance  from  the  miller  moth,  their  fatal  foe. 
Third,  its  self-cleansing  and  purifying  qualities.— 
Fourth,  the  ease  with  which  the  accumulated  honey 
can  be  removed,  without  the  destruction  of  a  single 
insect,  or  without  disturbing  the  bee  bread,  the  young 
bees,  or  empty  comb.  Fifth,  the  means  of  noting  dis- 
tinctly the  operations  of  the  whole  family,  the  process 
of  manufacturing  their  honey,  the  economy  of  their 
government,  &.C.;  and  lastly,  the  perfect  ventilation 
of  the  hives,  through  the  advantage  of  which,  the 
health  of  the  whole  colony  is  evidently  promoted. 

Since  the  introduction  of  these  hives,  a  large  num- 
ber have  been  ordered  by  sundry  individuals,  all  of 
whom  have  expressed  their  full  and  entire  satisfaction 
in  the  improvement.  Indeed,  not  a  solitary  instance 
of  dissent  from  the  claims  which  are  made  in  their 
favour,  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  patentee, 
but  on  the  contrary,  voluntary  testimonials  in  their 
favour  have  repeatedly  been  tendered. 

Every  information  will  be  cheerfully  given  by  the 
subscribers,  in  relation  to  this  Hive,  and  orders  will 
be  promptly  executed. 

For  Pennsylvania,  William  M.  Laning,  No.  169, 
Callowbill  Street. 

For  New  Jersey,  William  Nichdals,  N.  W.  corner 
of  Fifth  and  Wood  streets. 

For  Delaware  and  Maryland,  J.  E.  Hollingsworth, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

References.— B^.  Levis,  Sixth  street,  near  Willow. 

J.    J.   Smith,   Esq.,    Franklin   Library.     Archibald 

Campbell,  Esq.,  Schuylkill  Fifth  and  Spruce  streets. 

William    Hancock,  Esq.,   Vine  street,  above  Third. 

Philadelphia,  July  15th,  1844. 

A  cut  of  the  above  Hive,  and  description  of  it,  will 
be  found  on  page  312,  of  the  current  volume.— Ed. 


The  following  premiums  will  be  awarded  by  the 
Pennsylvania    Horticultural    Society   at    the    Stated 
meeting  on  the  iiOth  of  next  month. 
For  the  best  peaches,  not  less  than  half  a  peck,     $2 
For  the  best  pears,       do.       do.       do.  3 

For  the  next  best  pears,  do.       do.  2 

For  the  best  plums,  not  less  than  two  dozen,  2 

For  the  best  figs,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  2 


The  Amerif-an  Agriculturist's  Almanac,  for  1845, 
has  been  received,  containing  besides  the  usual  matter 
of  those  annuals,  a  good  amount  of  reading,  suitable 
for  the  farmer.  It  is  edited  by  A.  B.  Allen,  of  the 
Agriculturist,  and  published  by  Saxton  &  Miles,  New 
York,  and  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  of  this  city. 


We  keep  on  hand  at  this  office,  and  will  supply  our 
friends  with  Agricultural  works  generally.  Among 
which  are 

THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  full- 
bound  in  leather;— Price  $4  00 
YOU  ATT  ON  THE  HORSE,  with  J.  S.  Skin- 
ner's very  valuable  Additions;  2  00 
BRIDGEMANS  GARDENERS  ASSISTANT;  2  00 
THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  BOOK;  37^ 
THE  FARMER'S  LAND  MEASURER;  37i 
DANA'S  MUCK  MANUAL;                                     60 
Complete  sets  of  the  FARMERS'  CABINET, 

half  bound,  7  vols.  5  75 

BEVAN  on  the  HONEY  BEE,  31i 

BUISTS'  ROSE  MANUAL,  75 

SKINNERS  CATTLE  DOCTOR,  50 

AMERICAN  FARRIER,  50 

THE  FARMER'S  MINE,  75 

JOHNSTON  S  Agricultural  Chemistry,  2  25 

LIEBIG'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,         25 
ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY,  25 

FAMILIAR  LETTERS,  12^ 

As  well  as  his  larger  works  on  Chemistry  and  Agri- 
culture. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received   for  Colraan's  Agri- 
cultural Tour  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
23'  We  are  prepared  to  bind  books  to  order. 


FROITG  OR  FOTATOi:  HOE. 


This  is  a  new  article,  and  much  approved ;  it  is 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  though  simple  arti- 
cles that  are  used  on  a  farm.  It  was  invented  and 
used  in  the  first  instance  for  digging  potatoes,  but  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  as  useful  for  planting  and  hoe- 
ing as  for  digging,  and  likewise  for  every  other  purpose 
for  which  a  hoe  can  be  used.  It  is  used  to  the  most 
advantage  in  stony  or  rocky  land,  and  in  planting 
new  land.  It  is  likewise  a  good  garden  hoe,  being 
one  of  the  best  tools  a  gardener  can  have  in  use,  in 
working  between  rows  of  vegetables,  and  digging 
around  young  trees. 

This  article  may  be  procured  at  the  Seed  and  Fmple. 
ment  Store  of  D.  O.  Prouty,  No.  194^  Market  street, 
Philadelphia. 


We  saw  green  corn  in  market  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  on  the  2nd  instant.  Abundant  supplies  of  ve- 
getables and  fruits,  common  to  the  season,  and  of  the 
best  quality,  have  been  furnished  by  our  country 
friends. 


The  fifth  number  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Chemistry, 
in  course  of  publication  by  Carey  &.  Hart,  and  edited 
by  James  C.  Booth  and  Martin  H.  Boye,  has  been  re- 
ceived. 


lU-  SHORT  ADVERTISEMENTS,  43 
The  subject  matter  of  which,  may  correspond  with  the 
agricultural  character  of  this  paper,  will  be  inserted 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  insertion  often  linea 
or  less;  and  so  in  proportion  for  each  additional  line. 
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Editorial  Notices. 
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COATI!S'  SEED  STORE, 

No.  49  Market  Street,  Up  Stairs  : 
FRESH   TURNIP  SEED, 

Of  the  most  approved  varieties  for  Cattle  and  Table 

use,  with  a  complete  Assortment  of 

GRASS  &  GARBZiN-  SEEDS, 

Of  the  finest  Quality  and  best  Varieties— Bird 

Seeds,  &c,  JOS.  P.  H.  COATES, 

Successor  to  Oeorge  M.  Coates. 


Seed  and  Implement  Ware-house. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand  and  for  sale,  a  few 
pounds  of  Dickson's  Improved  Hybrid  Ruta-baga  seed; 
this  turnip  is  larger,  better  flavoured,  and  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  common  kinds.  Garden,  grass,  and 
flower  seeds  of  all  kinds,  warranted  fresh.  Also, 
Straw-cutters  of  eight  different  patterns;  among  which 
are  Hovey's  &  Conklin's,  new  and  very  superior- 
price  from  $15  to  $25  each.  Turnip  Drills,  $2  50  to  $8. 
Corn-Planters  of  various  patterns.  Horse  Rakes,  Cul- 
tivators, Churns,  Centre-draught  Ploughs,  from  $4  50 
to  $13  each.  Side-hill,  Subsoil,  Double-mould,  and 
Shovel  Ploughs.  New  York  Ploughs,  from  $2  to  $6 
each.  Also  good  Scythes,  various  makers,  75  cents  to 
$1  each.  Scythe  Sneeds,  from  37^  to  871  cents;  Rakes, 
Forks,  made  of  cast-steel,  a  superior  article— Grass 
Hooka,  Brier  Hooks,  Potatoe  Hoes,  Brier  Scythes,  Cow 
Chains,  Grain  Cradles,  very  cheap— Garden-lines  and 
Reels,  &c.,  &c.,  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices.  Persons 
in  want  of  implements  or  seeds,  are  invited  to  call  at 
the  Seed  and  Implement  Ware-house,  No.  194^  Market 
street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  Philadelphia. 
D.  O.  Proutv. 

May  15th,  1844. 


FHIXiADi:i.FHIA  SEED  STORE, 

No.  23  MARKET  STREET. 
M.  S.  Powell  keeps  a  constant  supply  of  Clover  and 
other  Grass  Seeds.    Field  Seeds,  consisting  of  prime 
Seed  wheat,  Buckwheat,  Millet,  Oats,  Corn,  Rye,  &c. 
jrr  GARDEN  AND  BIRD  SEEDS  generally. 
July  15tk,  1844.  tf. 


POUDRETTE— a  valuable  manure— of  the  best  qual- 
ity, prepared  in  Philadelphia,  for  sale  at  the  office  of 
the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  No.  50,  N.  Fourth  street,  or  at 
the  manufactory,  near  the  Penitentiary  on  Coates' 
street.  Present  price,  $1  75  per  barrel,  containing 
four  bushels— $5  for  three  barrels— $15  for  ten  barrels, 
or  thirty  cents  a  bushel.  Orders  from  a  distance,  en- 
closingthe  cash,  with  cost  of  porterage,  will  be  prompt- 
ly attended  to,  by  carefully  delivering  the  barrels  on 
board  of  such  conveyance  as  may  be  designated. 
Farmers  to  the  South,  and  in  the  interior,  both  of  this 
State  and  New  Jersey,  are  invited  to  try  the  article. 
As  a  manure  for  turnips,  buckwheat,  &c.,  it  has  been 

used  to  great  advantage. 

D.  K.  Minor. 


The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  Sixth 
month,  (June,)  1844,  was  a  little  more  than   three 

inches  and  a  third 3.351  inches. 

Penn.  Hospital,  7th  mo.,  1st. 


GUANO.— The  attention  of  farmers  is  respectfully 
requested  to  the  Guano  as  a  manure,  for  sale  by  the 
subscriber.  No.  19  South  Wharves,  over  the  Baltimore 
Steam-boat  office,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Farmer's  Cabi- 
net,— by  the  cargo,  bag,  or  less  quantity:  it  is  superior 
in  all  respects  as  a  manure,  to  all  now  known. 

July  15th.  George  A.  Leinao. 
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THE    FARMERS'    CABINET, 

IS    PUBLISHED    MONTHLY    BY 

JOSIAH  TATUM,  No.  50  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


It  is  issued  on  the  fifteenth  of  every  month,  in  num- 
bers of  32  octavo  pages  each.  The  subjects  will  be 
illustrated  by  engravings,  when  they  can  be  appropri- 
at('ly  introduced. 

Terms. — One  dollar  per  annum,  or  five  dollars  for 
seven  copies — payable  in  advance. 

All  subscriptions  must  commence  at  the  beginning 
of  a  volume.  Having  lately  struck  off  a  new  edition 
of  one  or  two  of  the  firmer  numbers,  which  had  become 
exhausted,  we  are  now  able  to  supply,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, any  of  the  back  volumes.  They  may  be  had  at 
one  dollar  each,  in  numbers,  or  one  dollar  twenty-five 
cents  half-bound  and  lettered. 

For  five  dollars  paid  in  advance,  a  complete  set  of  the 
work  will  be  furnished  in  numbers,  including  the  eighth 


volume.  The  whole  can  thus  readily  be  forwarded  by 
mail.  For  twenty-five  ctnis  additional,  per  volume, 
the  work  may  be  obtained  neatly  half-bound  and  let- 
tered. Copies  returned  to  the  office  of  publication, 
will  also  be  bound  upon  the  same  terms. 

By  the  decision  of  the  Post  Master  General,  the 
"  Cabinet,"  is  subject  only  to  newspaper  postage  :  that 
is,  one  cent  on  each  number  within  the  state,  or 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  place  of  publication 
out  of  the  slate,— and  one  cent  and  a  half  to  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States— and  Post  Masters  are 
at  liberty  to  receive  subscriptions,  and  forward  them 
to  the  Publishei  under  their  frank— thus  affording  an 
opportunity  to  all  who  wish  it,  to  order  the  work,  and 
pay  for  it  without  expense  of  postage. 


Joseph  Rakestraw,  Printer. 


